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Art.  I. — Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Administration  of  William 
Cecil,  Lord  Burghley.  Vols.  II.  and  III.  By  Rev.  Edward 
Nares,  D.D.  Regius  Professor  of  Modern  History  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford.     London.     4to.    1 83  ] . 

Month  after  month  have  these  tremendous  quartos  been  lying  on 
our  table — terribites  visu  forma ;  and  we  must  honestly  confess 
that  the  very  sight  of  them  has  hitherto  fairly  beaten  us.  Our 
hearts  have  positively  sunk  within  us  at  the  thoughts  of  an  en- 
counter with  the  Titanian  apparitions.  However,  as  we  have 
survived  a  grapple  with  their  elder  brother,*  we  are  bound  in 
honour  to  go  through  with  the  adventure ;  and  we  accordingly 
take  advantage  of  the  earliest  impulse  of  desperate  daring,  of 
which  we  have  felt  conscious  since  we  first  looked  upon  them; 
and  we  rush  headlong  into  the  undertaking  in  the  hardiest  spirit 
of  faith.  We  believe  the  affair  may  be  accomplished,  because  it 
seems  impossible !  f 

It  is  not  forgotten  by  us,  that  we  inflicted  on  the  public  a  some- 
what unmerciful  extent  of  disquisition,  in  our  remarks  on  the  first 
of  Dr.  Nares's  three  gigantic  tomes ;  and  we  do  grievously  ap- 
prehend that  gods,  and  men,  and  columns,  may  be  thrown  into 
resentful  commotion  by  a  repetition  of  the  experiment.  We 
therefore  commence  our  task  with  a  virtuous  resolution  to  resist; 
as  much  as  possible,  the  excursive  propensity.  The  events  and 
the  periods,  indeed,  which  Dr.  Nares  has  undertaken  to  illustrate, 
are  full  of  temptation.  There  must  be  a  strange  apathy  in  the 
mind  which  does  not  feel  itself  seduced  to  take  its  pastime  in  that 
vast  ocean  of  historical  inquiry. 

"  Sed  fugit  interek,  fugit  irreparabile  tempus, 
Singula  dum  capti  circumvectamur  amore." 

•  See  British  Critic,  vol.  vi.   Ocf.  1859.  Art.  I. 

NO.  XXV. — JAN.  1833.  n 
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2  Nares'*  Life  of  Lord  Burghley. 

Mindful,  therefore,  that  the  impatience  of  our  readers  may  fre- 
quently reclil  these  iines  to  their  recollection,  we  shall,  assuredly, 
do  our  best  to  confine  our  observations  \K'ithin  ''all  reasonable 
compass/' 

We  see  nothing  in  the  two  tolumes  now  before  us  which  in- 
duces to  alter  the  estimate,  which  we  have  been  led  to  Form  of 
the  powers  of  the  historian,  from  our  perusal  of  the  first.     As  a 
repertory  of  materials  his  work  is  unquestionably  valuable.  His  col- 
lections must  have  been  the  result  of  immense  labour:  and  nothing 
but  a  copious  and  accurate  index  is  wanting  to  render  his  book 
extremely  useful  for  the  purposes  of  reference.     It  must,  further, 
be  allowed  that  there  runs  through  the  whole  a  very  commendable 
spirit  of  impartiality.     The  writer  appears  to  be  constantly  on 
the  watch  against  the  undue  influences  of  that  admiration  and 
gratitude  which  the  services  of  the  illustrious  statesman  demand 
of  every  English  heart.     He  makes  no  efibrt  to  withdraw  the 
public  attention  from  those  parts  of  his  conduct  and  policy  which 
have  been  visited,  sometimes  with  sorrowftil  reprehension,  some- 
times with  loud  and  indignant  reprobation*     He  produces,  in- 
deed|  the  usual  topics  of  palliation:  but  he  does  this  with  a 
temper  of  perfect  fairness.     He  only  calls  upon  the  reader  to 
throw  himself  back,  as  it  were,  into  the  very  midst  of  the  snares 
and  pitfalls  which,  in  that  age,  beset  the  footsteps  of  integrity ; 
and  then  to  tracer  in  a  Spirit  of  equity  and  moderation,  the  path 
which  was  actually  taken  by  the  greatest  minister  of  the  time. 
When,  however^  we  have  said  this»  we  have  said  nearly  all  that 
can  be  justly  stated  in  favour  of  the  performance.     Of  the  loftier 
attributes  of  historical  composition  it  is  utterly  bereft*     It  is  dis- 
tinguished by  none  of  that  power  which  seizes  and  enchains  the 
attention,  and  hurries  it  on,  with  the  impetuous  current  of  great 
events.  There  is  no  exhibition,  either  of  picturesque  and  romantic 
vividness,  or  of  deep,  original,  philosophic  sagacity.     After  em- 
barking upon  the  vasty  deep  of  this  narrative,  we  neither  feel  as 
if  we  were  bounding  over  the  billows  of  the  Atlantic^  or  sailing 
smoothly  over  the  surface  of  the  Pacific.     We  fancy  ourselves,  at 
times,  upon  the  expanse  of  a  sort  of  mare  mortuum:  and,  occa- 
sionally,— even  in  the  very  region  of  tempest  and  tornado, — we^ 
some  how  or  other,  find  ourselves  unaccountably  becalmed.    In 
short,  if  we  may  judge  by  our  ow*n  experience,  the  effect  of  the 
work  is,  heaviness  of  eyes,  and  weariness  of  flesh !     It  has  abund- 
ance of  alluring  and  palatable  ingredients;  but  there  is,  after  all, 
some  overpowering  infusion  in  the  compound,  which  it  is  not  in 
mortal  brain  to  resist.    The  author  doth,  in  sober  truth,  too  much 
resemble  the  sacred  personage  of  old,  who  presided  over  the 


Ifarcs's  Lift  of  Lord  JBurgMey.  d 

teknple  of  the  H'esperides^  and  who,  in  preparing  his  daily  meal 
for  the  guardian  monster,  is  described,  as 


i< 


Spargens  hamida  inella,  soporiferumtjue  paipcner.** 


Verily^  the  hydra  heads  of  our  dragon-like  fraternity  hav^,  at 
times,  bowed  down  under  the  influences  of  his  preparatibn. 

Among  the  elements  of  lassitude  Virhich  are  scattered  through 
the  work,  we  have  to  reckon  the  unhappy  practice  of  incessant 
repetitions.  For  instahce,  the  author  is  very  justly  anxious  to 
show  that  the  dangers  with  which  the  realin  was  perpetually 
threatened  during  uurghley's  administration  were  not  iihaginary. 
but  substantial, — that  perils  averted  by  vigilanice  and  foresight 
are  not  to  be  treated  by  historians  as  if  they  never  had  any  exist- 
ence but  in  the  brains  of  fantastic  or  knavish  politicians, — that 
good  faith  was  well-nigh  banished  from  courts  Or  camps  in  that 
profligate  age, — and  that  td  expect  the  cultivation  of  it  firom  any 
one  govetliment,  iti  such  a  state  of  things,  would  be  to  exact  of 
innocence  that  it  should  surrender  itself,  bound  hand  and  foot,  tb 
the  gripe  of  merciless  and  guilty  ambitiori.  All  these  are  mat- 
ters which,  doubtless,  fall  within  the  legitimate  province  of  philo- 
sophic history.  But  no  words  can  adequately  describe  the 
tiresome  iteration  by  which  this  writer  has  contrived  to  render  all 
such  topibs  nearly  intolerable.  He  is  perpetually  stopping  us,  in 
our  progress  through  the  labyrinth  of  European  politicsj  to  re- 
mind us  that  these  reflections  fulrnish  the  only  clUe  which  can 
enable  us  to  emerge  from  its  intricacies.  We  literally  shivered 
every  time  that  we  arrived  at  any  passage  of  thore  than  usual  per- 

{>lexity,  lest  he  should  seize  us  by  the  button^  and  insist  Upon  out 
istening,  for  the  hundredth  time,  to  his  eternal  lecture  on  that 
rascally  spirit  of  expediency  which  then  priesided  over  the  councils 
of  soveineisns  and  statesmen:  and  very  rarely,  indeed,  did  oiir 
apprehensions  tUrn  out  to  be  visioUary!  We  do  not  mean  to 
aflirm  that  his  speculatiotis  were  unfounded.  On  the  contrary, 
we  db  most  potently  believe  that  the  crooked  science  of  politics 
was  never,  since  the  world  besan,  more  odiously  serpentine  than 
itl  the  d^ys  of  Qltten  Elizabeth:  and  it  would  be  no  betted  than 
knerls  childishness  to  estimate  the  designs  and  proceedihgs  olF 

Sublic  meti.  i^ithout  pel-petual  reference  to  this  humiliating  FacK 
iut  theb,  the  rbfbreUce  should  be  made,  bbt  in  the  way  of  formai 
slnd  incessaht  inculcation.  When  the  degenerate  morality  of 
those  tiihes  has  once  been  vigorously  represented  to  the  reader, 
he  should  be  left  to  make  the  application  of  it  for  himself;  or,  at 
all  events,  should  be  recalled  to  it  by  skilful  and  indirect  insinua- 
tion. He  is  sute  to  be  wearied  by  numberless  recitations  of  the 
same  lesson. 

b2 
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111  presenting  to  our  readers  an  account  of  that  portion  of  the 
biography  of  Cecil  which  occupied  the  first  volume  of  this  publi- 
cation, our  task  was  comparatively  light.  There  was  no  great 
difficulty  in  extricating  the  thread  of  his  earlier  life  from  the 
voluminous  texture  of  the  main  narrative.  Cecil  was,  indeed^  a 
public  man,  long  before  the  accession  of  Elizabeth;  and  a  very 
important  public  man.  But  after  she  ascended  the  throne  of 
these  realms,  his  history  becomes  identified  with  the  history  of 
England — we  might  rather  say,  with  the  history  of  Europe.  He 
was  then  so  completely  a  public  man,  that  he  can  scarcely  be 
said  to  have  any  private  or  domestic  history:  none,  most  cer- 
tainly, the  details  of  which  might  not  easily  be  comprised  within 
the  space  of  a  half-crown  pamphlet.  Not  that  his  life,  as  an  in- 
dividual, is  destitute  of  interest  or  instruction.  It  is,  on  one 
account,  unspeakably  valuable.  It  exhibits  to  us  a  lesson  which 
we  heartily  wish  the  present  generation  would  condescend  to 
tead.  It  shows  us  that  a  magnanimous  disregard  of  sacred  things 
is  by  no  means  an  indispensable  qualification  in  a  great  statesman ; 
that  a  man  may  devote  the  energies  of  his  understanding  to  the 
service  of  his  country,  without  forgetting  his  God  and  his  Re- 
deemer; and  that  a  sagacious  politician  may  watch  the  craft,  and 
the  legerdemain,  and  the  nimble  evolutions,  of  this  world's  wis- 
dom, without  losing  sight  of  the  Supreme  and  Unchangeable 
Intelligence  which  overrules  all  these  bewildering  movements,  and 
compels  them  to  conspire  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  will. 
We  speak  this  advisedly,  though,  perchance,  the  remark  may 
cause  the  enemies  of  his  name  to  curl  their  lip  for  very  scorn. 
For,  even  though  it  should  be  conceded,  that  the  terrible  exi- 
gencies of  the  time  may  occasionally  have  forced  him  aside  from 
the  steep  and  narrow  path  of  abstract  right,  yet  it  appears  to  us  im- 
possible to  rise  from  the  perusal  of  Dr.  Nares's  narrative  without  a 
firm  persuasion  that  Cecil,  from  first  to  last,  laboured  to  have  a 
conscience  void  of  offence  towards  God  and  towards  man.  But 
there  is  something  further  to  be  learned  from  the  biography  of 
Cecil,  which  may  probably  recommend  itself  more  forcibly  to 
the  attention  of  those  who  would  be  thought  toise  in  their  genera^' 
tion:  his  history  shows  that  a  prudent  and  vigilant  regard  to  his 
own  individual  concerns  is  by  no  means  inconsistent  with  a 
patriotic  consecration  of  a  man's  faculties  to  the  public  interests. 
The  worshippers  of  Mammon  will  doubtless  exult  to  hear  that, 
in  the  midst  of  all  his  overwhelming  political  cares,  his  household 
was  magnificent  and  admirably  regulated,  his  afiairs  prosperous 
and  flourishing,  and  his  family  established  in  an  honourable  rank 
among  the  peerage  of  England.  They  are  welcome  to  whatever 
comfort  may  be  derived  from  these  encouraging  considerations.. 
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Prudence,  as  we  have  already  observed  in  our  notice  of  his  earlier 
life,  undoubtedly  bore  a  most  distinguished  place  on  his  catalogue 
of  cardinal  virtues ;  and,  in  him,  it  was  seconded  by  habits  of  re- 
gularity and  application,  to  which  few  parallels  can  be  found. 
But  here  the  satisfaction  of  the  children  of  this  world,  in  con- 
templating his  example,  assuredly  must  stop.  Except  in  a  single 
instance,  it  is,  we  believe,  beyond  the  power  of  malice  to  show 
that  his  prudence  involved  the  slightest  sacrifice  of  charity  or  in- 
tegrity. It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  spoils  of  the  Church  con- 
tributed something  to  the  foundation  of  his  fortunes.  In  this 
respect  he  was  carried  away  with  the  multitude  to  do  evil.  But 
even  here  his  delinquency  was  moderate,  when  compared  with 
that  enormity  of  pillage  which  has  covered  other  names  with  in* 
famy,  and  has  made  our  Reformation  almost  a  hissing  and  a  curse 
in  the  mouths  of  its  detractors:  and  it  should,  moreover,  be  re- 
membered that  his  maturer  convictions  withheld  his  hand  from 
sacrilege ;  for  he  left  a  solemn  warning  to  his  son  to  abstain  from 
touching,  even  in  the  way  of  purchase,  the  possessions  which  had 
once  been  dedicated  to  the  service  of  God.  We  wish  we  could 
add  that  his  conscience  had  prompted  him  to  give  that  most  effec- 
tive proof  of  repentance  —  restitution!  Beyond  this,  however,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  show  that  his  walls  were  raised  by  iniquitjf, 
or  his  chambers  by  wrong:  or  that  he  added  house  to  house,  or 
Jield  to  field,  in  compliance  with  any  motive  at  variance  with  the 
principles  which  he  uniformly  professed.  He  distinctly  avers,  that 
he  never  received  or  asked  any  grants  from  his  Royal  Mistress : 
and  it  is,  further,  quite  notorious  that,  in  his  hands,  and  that  of 
his  exemplary  lady,  the  unrighteous  mammon  was  liberally  em- 
ployed for  the  purposes  recommended  by  our  Lord. himself.  In 
the  princely  scale  of  his  expenditure,  the  poor  were  always  most 
munificently  remembered:  and  so  utterly  was  he  a  stranger  to 
the  spirit  of  grinding  and  merciless  rapacity,  that  he  never  would 
raise  the  rent  of  one  among  his  numerous  farms ;  but  continued 
to  be  satisfied  with  20/.  a-year  for  land  which^  without  oppression, 
.would  have  yielded  100/.  to  any  other  landlord.  So  long  as  the 
constitution  of  human  society  renders  great  accumulation  of  pro- 
perty all  but  inevitable,  we  scarcely  can  imagine  a  greater  public 
blessing  than  such  a  steward  of  the  bounties  of  Providence* 
With  regard  to  the  splendour  of  his  living,  it  may  be  considered 
as  incidental  to  the  very  distinguished  position  to  which  he  had 
been  elevated.  A  style  of  noble  hospitality  was  expected  from 
those  who  were  blessed  with  opulence,  and  distinguished  by 
oflicial  rank.  The  sovereign  was,  then,  in  the  habit  of  conferring 
on  such  persons  the  costly  honour  of  protracted  visits :  and  no 
one  received  these  marks  of  the  royal  favour  more  frequently 
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t^^  Ceci^«  J\  was  actually  for  tlie  Qneen's  accommodation  th^t 
h,^  waa  compelled  to  enlarge  his  country  seat  of  Theobalds  to 
9om^tliijp^  like  the  dimensions  of  a  royal  residence ;  though  he 
ka4  ori^iual^  designed  it  as  a  comparatively  humble  retreat  from 
the  fatigues  and  anxieties  of  public  business.  All  this  while, 
nothing  could  ex(:eed  the  simplicity  of  his  own  personal  habits. 
Th^  pomp  and  circumstance,  with  which  he  was  unavoidabj^ 
s^urrpunded^  were  to  hiox,  probably,  no  more  an  object  of  atten- 
tion than  the  finery  of  a  court  dress.  His  thoughts  were  occu- 
pied with  higher  and  grayer  matters  than  the  gilded  spangles 
Mctuch  adhere  to  the  surface  of  rank  and  power.  T^ese  w^re 
the  outWiS^rd  s^nd  visible  signs  of  more  substac^tisd  things:  and  he 
submitted  to  wear  them  with  composure  and  dignity. 

So  nmch  for  t^^  Ufe  of  Cecil,  as  an  individual  gentlem^an- 
But  \vhe]:e  is  the  power  of  condensation  which  can  bring  into  the 
coai\pf^s  of  an  Essay  tlpie  vast  and  various  materials  of  bis  pubUc 
]piist9i;y?  It  msLW  truly  be  said  of  this  man,  that  he  presided  over 
t^^  fortunes  of  Englamd  in  the  very  agony  and  criaia  of  her  des- 
tiny. Elizabeth,  it  is  tru^,  vvas  herself  a  prodigy  of  masculine 
vigour  and  intelligence.  But,  still,  it  is  appalling  to  tliink  of 
what  might  have  been  the  f^te  of  our  country  if  this  marvellous 
wqmap  b^d  be^n  unable  or  unwilling  to  collect  around  her  such 
a  nuighty  force  of  wisdom,  ability,  and  application,  as  we  gene- 
rally find  assembled  in  her  council  chamber;  and  it  is,  moreover, 
a.  very  doubtful  matter  whether  the  frequently  conflicting  elements 
of  her  cabinet  could  have  been  brought  into  any  harmonious  and 
steady  course  of  action^  without  the  mcessant  influence  of  an  iu- 
teUect  and  a  temperament  like  that  of  her  great  minister.  There 
was  a  serenity  about  him,  which  the  stormy  agitations  of  that  period 
could  never  darken  or  disturb.  His  mind  seems,  at  all  times,  to 
have  been  above  the  rej^ion  of  tempests.  It  looked  downu  with 
calm  and  patient  sagacity,  upon  the  boiling  confusion  beneath. 
It  even  seems  to  have  been  gifted,  in  a  certain  measure,  with  the 
Circuity  of  ridjuQg  in  t^e  whirrwin4>  and  directing  its  fury.  And 
this  astonishing  power  we  are  old  fashioned  enough  to  connect, 
at  le^t  iu  part,  with  that  nearly  obsolete  peculiarity  in  his  cha- 
racter to.  which  we  have  already  adverted.  His  thoughts  were 
constantly  elevated  to  that  Power  which  doth,  indeed,  control  the 
raging  of  the  winds  and  waves,  and  the  madness  of  the  people, 
lu  the  very  midst  of  the  wildest  commotion — yea,  even  when 
Ve^ffeance  had  concentrated  all  her  stores  of  ruin  in  the  shape  of 
tb^  Invincible  Armament, — this  Christian  philosopher  had  but  one 
brief  and  simple  commentary  to  ofier  upon  the  dreadful  signs 
Miii\fL  which  the  firmament  wa^  lowering.  Our  enemies,  he  was 
accustomed  to  sa^,  shall  do  nothing  more  than  is  permitted  to 
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theoi.  And^  with  iki&faUT^utsa^fingf  be  commended  all  his  own 
efforts  for  averting  the  desolation,  to  the  blessing  and  the  protec- 
tion of  the  only  wise  Poieniate.  If  anj  thing  can  impart  to  mere 
mortal  capicities  an  almost  supev-buman  self-possession^  it  is, 
surely^  their  perpetual  communion  with  the  Sovereign  Perfection. 
Here,  after  all,  is  the  grand  secret  of  composure  Mid  sedateness 
in  the  midst  of  bewildering  perils*  And  we  presvne  that  no 
statesman  has  appeared,  since  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  quite  great 
enough  to  be  a^amed  of  imbibing  this,  or  any  other  wisdom, 
from  the  example  of  her  illustrious  counsellor. 

We  have  ventured  to  say*  thus  much  of  CeciFs  public  policy, 
having  all  the  while  before  our  eyes  the  knowledge,  but  not  the 
fear^  of  that  hatred  and  disdain  which  the  very  mention  of  his 
name  is  pretty  sure  to  excite  among  certain  classes  of  the  readers 
of  history.  His  memory  is  by  no  means  in  the  odour  of  sanctity 
with  the  Protestant  adversaries  of  the  Church  of  Eneland.  In 
the  nostrils  of  her  Popish  enemies  its  savour  is  positively  ab- 
horred. And  by  the  sentimental  admirers  of  fellen  greatness  and 
persecuted  loveliness,  he  is  execrated  as  a  cowardly  traitor  to  aR 
the  most  ennobling  principles  and  feeKngs  of  humanity.  The 
prepossessions  of  refagion,  and  the  emotions  of  romance,  have 
thus  conspired  to  represent  him  as  foremost  among  the  *^  coun- 
sellors of  fraud,  the  princes  of  falsehood,  the  artificers  of  mkchief, 
the  cold-blooded  monsters  of  hypocrisy  and  craft.''*  Persons 
under  the  inSuence  of  these  persuasions,  will,  of  course,  receive 
with  a  scowl  of  withering  contempt  all  inttmations,  which  tend  to 
exhibit  him  as  one  who  ever  took  any  solemn  counsel  with  his 
own  heart,  or  even  directed  a  single  thought  to  Him  who  is 
greater  than  our  heart,  and  knoweth  ali  things.  It  would  be  a 
vain  and  endless  thing  to  attempt  a  controversy  with  such  adver- 
saries :  it  would  be  the  business  of  man's  life ;  nay,  it  might  be 
handed  down  from  generation  to  generation,  like  a  game  of  chess. 
We,  therefore,  look  upon  these  foes  to  the  memory  of  Burghley 
chiefly  in  the  Kght  of  monitors,  who  do  us  the  good  office  of  sug- 
gesting to  us  three  very  convenient  divisions,  under  which  an 
Historian,  or  an  Essayist,  might  discuss  the  merits  and  demerits 
of  so  extraordinary  a  man.  And,  in  compliance  widl  their  valua- 
ble hints,  we  shall  offer  a  few  remarks  on  each  of  these  three 
departments  of  his  administration  of  public  afiairs. 

We  do  verily  believe  that  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  the  most 
inventive  imagination,  to  figure  to  itself  a  complication  of  diffi*^ 
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cutties  more  appalling  than  that  which  marked  the  accession  of 
Elizabeth  to  the  throne  of  England.  In  order  to  make  this  ma- 
nifesty  we  would  only  suppose  an  intelligent  and  sagacious  man 
transported,  in  spirit,  into  the  very  midst  of  the  turmoil  and 
terror  of  those  troublous  times,— -falling,  as  it  were,  into  a 
trance f  but  having  his  eyes  open*  And  what  would  be  the  visions 
wherewith  he  would  find  himself  environed  ?  In  the  first  place, 
he  would  behold  the  terrific  form  seated  on  tlie  seven  hills,  re- 
cently drunken  with  the  blood  of  our  saints,  and  enraged  to  seven- 
fold madness  at  finding  the  prey  a  second  time  rent  from  his  jaws. 
And  then  he  would  hear  the  words  of  blasphemy  which  came  forth 
from  the  lips  of  that  unhallowed  power,  proclaiming  of  itself,  to 
the  whole  earth,  in  the  perverted  and  desecrated  language  of  pro- 
phecy,— Behold  I  have  this  day  set  thee  over  the  nations  and 
over  the  kingdoms,  to  root  out,  and  to  pull  down,  and  to  destroy^ 
and  to  overtfirow,  and  to  build,  and  to  plant.  And  then,  his 
eye  would  be  attracted  by  a  luminary  of  surpassing  beauty  and 
splendour — even  the  youthful  majesty  of  Scotland — rising  up 
from  the  horizon,  and  hovering,  for  a  while,  in  disastrous  bright- 
ness, oyer  the  firmament  of  this  empire ;  and  at  last,  by  an  accursed 
mischance,  suddenly  descending,  like  the  wormwood  star  of  the 
Apocalypse,  into  the  very  heart  of  our  country,  and  threatening  to 
turn  its  waters  into  gall  and  blood.  From  this  spectacle  his  gaze 
would  naturally  wander  *'  into  the  bowels  of  the  land,*'  to  see  the 
resources  of  health  and  strength  with  which  it  was  prepared  to 
encounter  such  fearful  visitations  and  perils.  And  there,  too, 
alas !  he  would  find,  that  the  fountains  of  bitterness  were  unsealed, 
and  issuing  forth  in  all  directions  to  spread  feebleness  and  infec- 
tion throughout  the  realm ;  the  national  Church  labouring  to 
direct  the  devotion  of  her  people  into  one  peaceful  channel,  and 
the  restless  spirit  which  had  been  conjured  up  at  Geneva,  perpe- 
petually  at  work  to  make  the  current  impetuous  and  turbid,  till 
the  whole  country  was  threatened  with  the  ruinous  inundation. 
We  might  appeal  to  any  sober-minded  Christian  man — be  he 
Dissenter  or  Churchman — Romanist  or  Protestant — the  chival- 
rous admirer  of  Mary,  or  the  loyal  champion  of  the  Virgin  Queen 
— and  we  might  challenge  him  to  say  whether  the  above  is  an  ex- 
travagant picture  of  tlie  dangers  and  perplexities  of  that  time  ? 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  history  of  Elizabeth's  reign  was  the 
history  of  one  incessant  conspiracy  against  her  throne  and  person, 
of  which  the  Papal  power  was  the  very  life  and  soul,  and  of 
which  the  residence  of  her  royal  kinswoman  was  one  chief  "  local 
habitation.'*  The  Pope  denounced  the  Queen  of  England  as  a 
rebel  and  an  apostate ;  and  the  apparition  of  her  captive  rival  was 
incessantly  at  hand,  in  readiness,  as  it  seemed,  to  execute  the 
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sentence  of  forfeiture,  and  to  snatch  the  diadem  from  her  brows. 
And  while  the  forces  of  the  ancient  superstition  were  labouring 
for  her  destruction  from  without,  the  very  vitals  of  her  kingdom 
were  convulsed  by  the  activity  of  a  principle,  almost  as  formidable 
as  superstition  itself  to  the  stability  either  of  the  Church  or  the 
State.  Such  was  the  prospect,  at  that  period,  constantly  before 
the  eyes  of  every  sagacious  observer.  Such  were  the  difficulties 
which,  every  hour,  were  gathering  round  the  head  of  her  cele* 
brated  minister.  From  these  perils  the  country  most  happily 
emerged.  The  season  of  her  most  mortal  danger  was,  in  fact, 
the  great  seed-time  of  her  prosperity — of  such  a  prosperity  as  the 
world  had  never  seen  before.  And,  who  can  endure  that  the 
wisdom  which  helmed  such  mighty  business,  for  forty  years  to* 
gether,  should  be  degraded  by  a  comparison  with  the  most  un- 
principled and  vulgar  state-craft? 

Undoubtedly  it  would  be  a  spectacle  for  men  and  angels^  to 
behold  a  Christian  people,  seeking,  first  the  kingdom  of  Ood  and 
his  righteousness,  and  trusting  that  all  other  things  should  be 
added  unto  them ;  and,  in  the  strengdi  of  this  holy  reliance,  ab- 
juring all  indirect  courses,  and  defying  all  the  mischiefs  which  the 
subtlety  of  the  devil  or  man  could  work  against  them.  It  is 
scarcely  to  be  imagined  that  such  a  country  and  such  a  govern- 
ment would  ever  be  abandoned  by  Providence.  The  God  of 
righteousness  would  be  on  their  side;  and  the  wise  men,  who 
should  direct  the  councils  of  their  adversaries,  would,  eventually, 
be  taken  in  the  pitfalls  dug  by  their  own  hands.  But,  alas  !  every 
one  must  see  that  such  a  case  is  visionary  and  Utopian.  Suppose 
that  the  sovereign,  or  the  ruling  minister  of  the  day,  were  pre- 
pared to  seek  counsel  only  of  the  Lord,  or  of  his  revealed  law, 
even  in  the  darkest  hour  of  calamity ;  it  might  avail  them  compa- 
ratively little,  unless  the  faith  and  the  virtue  of  all  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  government  were  equally  heroic ;  and  this,  again, 
would  scarcely  be  sufficient,  unless  the  same  spirit  of  religious 
integrity  should  pervade,  not  only  the  whole  body  of  their  subor- 
dinate agents,  but,  at  least,  a  decided  majority  of  the  people  them- 
selves. To  expect  this,  however,  would  be  to  anticipate  the  advent 
of  the  Millennium — nay,  it  would  be  even  still  more  extravagant 
than  this ; — it  would  be  to  imagine  the  establishment  of  Millennial 
holiness  in  some  one  particular  people,  while  the  powers  of  Evil 
were  permitted  to  retain  their  licence  of  iniquity  over  the  other 
nations  of  the  earth.  As  the  world  is  actually  constituted,  what, 
according  to  all  human  calculation,  could  be  accomplished  by  the 
inflexible  and  solitary  virtue  of  a  single  statesman,  or  a  single 
cabinet, — treading,  at  every  step,  on  the  concealed  fires  of  do^ 
mestic  profligacy, — assailed  on  all  sides  by  foreign  perfidy  and 
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viokoce, — zad  ytt  steadfaatlly  {Mirposed  to  abstain  {ron  defiKng 
th«maelv€is  by  the  sUghtett  touch  of  tbose  very  arts  which  were 
prodigally  employed  by  othera  for  their  destruction  i  In  die  ez« 
iating  atate  of  society^  the  priuciple  of  aelf-defence,  and  self-pre* 
3ervation>  may  aiireiy  be  allowed  to  afford  some  palliation  for  a 
less  exalted  policy.  It  may  be  permitted  to  plead  with  us,  ahnost 
in  the  hmgiAageof  Cecil  himself,  ^  that  it  is  agreeable  to  the  law 
ojf  God  and  nature,  that  every  prince  and  public  state  should 
defend  itself,  iy>t  only  from  the  perib  preseatlt^  seen,  but  from 
dangers  to  be  proiaUu  seen  to  come  shorify  after:  and  that 
natuve  and  reason  teacoeth  every  persoiu  politic  or  other,  to  use 
the  same  manner  of  defence  that  the  adversary  useth  in  offence."* 
Some  limits  un<)uestionably  there  are,  which  this  defensive  policy 
must,  on  no  account  whatever,  be  permitted  to  overpass.  The 
direst  exigencies,  or  the  most  imminent  perils,  will  never  justify 
the  imitation  of  our  enemies,  when  their  practices  are  such  as  to 
outrage  the  mosit  solemn  sanctions  botb  human  and  divine,  and 
tend  to  brin||  back  the  dominion  of  barbarism  over  the  foce  of 
civilized  society.  It  were  better,  for  instance,  to  look  destructioa 
in  the  fisce,  than  to  retaliate  upon  our  persecutors  with  daggev 
or  jvitfa  poison.  The  voice  of  necessity,  or  of  fear,  wili  never 
be  powerful  enough  to  silence  the  ^  trumpet*tongue"  which  must 
always  plead  against  the  '*  deep  damnation*^  of  foUowing  an  ex- 
ample so  detestably  pernicious.  Neither  is  it  possible  for  any 
casuistry  to  vindicate  the  uujprinctpled  artifices  occasionally  re- 
sorted to>  by  such  men  as  Leicester  and  Walsingham,  in  order  to 
couijiitermiue  the  practices  of  the  papal  conspiracy.  There  is 
something  intoleraJbly  odious  in  the  thought  of  **  groping  nvevCt 
mimkr  (to  use  the  words  of  Camden)  by  dropping  counterfeit 
letters  in  the  houses  of  pi^ists,  under  the  name  of  the  Scottish 
Queen  and  her  fugitive  adherents ;  or  by  infesting  social  confidence 
with  a  hidden  agency,  employed  for  the  purpose  of  ^  gathering 
rumours,"  and  seizing  on  words  and  syllables,  and  dispersing  ficti- 
tious intelligence  or  insidious  reports.  The  Jesuit  should  have 
been  left  to  say  to  his  disciple,  Jur  tibi  erunt  artes^  Christian 
integrity  should  be  prepared  to  brave  the  worst,  rather  than  join 
in  converting  society  into  a  vast  collection  of  ambuscades.  It  is 
a  wretched  and  disgraceful  policy  which  exhibits  nothitig  but  the 
serpent's  wisdom^  ]^t,  after  making  this  concession,  the  ques- 
tion must  still  recur, — what  must  have  been  the  condition  of  Ae 
pure  and  unsullied  innocence  of  the  dove,  when  assailed  on  every 
side  by  atrocious  artifice  and  dissimulation?  Is  it  not  too  much 
to  expect  that  one  party  should  go  straightforward  on  the  most 
exposed  and  narrow  path,  while  the  politics  of  all  the  rest  of  the 
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warid  ave  Usuiog,  at  everj  instant,  from  tkeir  biding  placesj  and 
describing  every  imaginable  curve  around  hia  path ;  so«ietiine« 
^n^Quntering  kis  front,  sometimea  harassing  his  flank>  and  some- 
times atartin^  up  in  bis  rearl  When  duplicity  and  deceit  form 
the  daily  and  hourly  habit  of  our  foe,  roust  we  persist  in  ^*  wear* 
iog  our  heart  upon  our  sleeve^  for  daws  to  peck  at  ?"  When  we 
know  that  the  agei^ta  of  every  other  government  aie  about  our 
paths  and  about  our  bed, — that  our  very  walls  have  eyes  and  ears, 
«— are  we  to  recoil,  in  high  disdain,  from  the  very  thought  of  in- 
vading the  treacherous  phvacy  of  them  that  seek  our  ruin  ?  Byike 
time  that  Ehzaheth  ascended  our  throne,  political  sincecity  bad 
been  well  vi^  hooted  from  the  earth*  The  politicians  of  thai  ago 
never  mentioned  the  word,  but  they  **  used  it  for  their  mir£b, 
yea,  for  their  laughter."  The  sf>irit  of  Lewia  XI.  continued, 
over  since  his  departure,  to  preside  at  every  council  board  in 
Christendom.  His  successor,  Lewis  the  XII.,  was  more  honest, 
or,  at  least,  more  incautious.  And  what  did  he  gain  by  hia 
straight-forward  unsuspicious  dealing  %  **  The  King  of  France,*' 
said  Uie  most  Catholic  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  <<  is  fool  enough  to 
afirm  tk^t  I  have  deceived  him  once.  The  drunken  dog  lies.  I 
have  deceived  him  twenty  times/'  Again — it  was  a  maxim  with 
the  mother  of  Mary  of  Scotland,  that  no  faith  was  to  be  kept  with 
heretics  or  rebels,  and  that  the  promises  of  princes  are  not  always 
to  he  bolden.  As  for  the  Roman  Pontiff,  he  appeared,  indeed, 
to  hold  the  keys  of  hell  as  well  as  those  of  heaven ;  and  to  claim 
the  prerogative  of  letting  loose  the  cunning  of  dasmons  upon  the 
world,  according  to  his  good  pleasure.  And  though,  as  IXr. 
Nares  observes,  he  could  not,  m  the  midst  of  all  the  insanity  of 
his  pretensions,  invade  the  attributes  of  the  i>eity,  he,  at  leaat, 
could  venture  on  an  attempt  to  imitate  them ;  and  it  muat  be  con- 
fessed that  Sahnoneus  was  a  pitiful  bungler  indeed,  co»pai;ed  to 
him.  All  that  the  Pagan  monarch  could  accomplish  was  a  beggarly 
counterfeit  of  the  thunders  of  Jove.  The  Christian  Potentate 
not  only  emulated,  with  much  more  dreadful  effect,  the  artillery 
of  heaven,  but  he  contrived  to  invest  himself  with  something  like 
Omniscience  and  Omnipresence.  There  was  scarcely  a  corner 
of  Christendom  beyond  the  reach  of  his  observation.  The  genius 
of  Loyola  converted  the  whole  of  Europe  into  one  vast  earoflHo^ 
nysius ;  by  means  of  which  the  slightest  murmurs  were  conveyed 
from  every  Court  to  the  Chambers  of  the  Vatican,  and  to  every 
quarter  with  which  the  Vatican  had  any  intimate  connection. 
How,  then^  could  it  be  supposed  that  England  alone  should  rely 
on  the  unassisted  feculltes  of  her  ministers,  for  the  power  to  pene- 
trate into  ihe  recesses,  wb^re  the  preparations  for  her  ruiu  were  iu- 
cesaantisi  carried  on?    While  the  Pope  and  Ihe  Spaniard  weso 
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omnipresent  throughout  Europe,  how  could  she  afford  to  dispense 
with  a  whispering  gallery  of  her  own  i 

It  is^  indisputably,  very  afflicting  to  be  driven  to  such  a  vindication 
of  practices,  from  which  the  most  generous  and  honest  hearts  will 
be  the  most  apt  to  revolt.  But,  at  all  events,  it  would  well  be- 
come  those  who  hurl  about  so  prodigally  the  firebrands  of  their 
reprobation,  to  ask  themselves  one  question ; — was  it  possible, 
humanly  speaking,  for  the  country,  in  those  perfidious  times,  to 
leave  the  powers  confederated  against  her,  in  unmolested  and  un- 
rivalled possession  of  their  black  art,  without  surrendering  herself 
to  certain  perdition  i  Could  she  suffer  the  snare  to  be  spread 
out  for  her  entanglement,  and  yet  magnanimously  confine  herself 
to  the  resources  of  open,  undisguised,  and  frank  hostility  i  To 
us,  this  really  appears  to  be  almost  as  impossible  as  it  would  be 
for  any  one  warlike  people  to  adhere  to  the  use  of  bows  and  arrows, 
and  slings,  and  swords,  and  lances,  subsequently  to  the  invention 
of  gunpowder.  Humanity  and  Religion  might  sicken  at  the 
thought  of  a  new  and  exterminating  method  of  carnage ;  but  tlve 
necessity  of  conforming  to  the  improved  artifices  of  destruction 
would  be  obviously  overpowering.  The  truth,  as  we  grievously 
apprehend,  is,  that  even  m  the  best  of  times,  the  craft  or  mystery 
of  politics,  with  all  its  dignity  and  importance,  is  one  which  un- 
avoidably involves  more  sordid,  pettifogging,  and  unscrupulous 
work,  than  any  other  human  occupation  that  can  well  be  named. 
But  in  the  l6th  century  it  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  regu- 
lar institute  of  cruelty  and  deception.  And  if  the  counsels  of 
England  had  disdained  to  imbibe  something  of  the  spirit  of  the 
times,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  any  thing  short  of  a  series  of 
miracles  could  have  preserved  her  from  ruin  and  subjugation. 
Had  all  the  Roman  Pontiffs,  indeed,  and  all  the  sovereigns  of 
Europe,  resembled  Sixtus  V.,  the  conflict  might  have  been  carried 
on  in  a  more  noble  and  generous  spirit.  It  might,  then,  have 
been,  throughout,  more  like  an  open  and  magnificent  struggle 
for  the  dominion  of  the  world.  The  impetuous  swine'herd,  it  is 
true,  emerged  into  the  Papacy  by  a  trick.  Previously  to  his  elec- 
tion, he  affected  the  appearance  of  feebleness  and  decrepitude. 
But  the  sonorous  intonation  with  which  he  thundered  out  the 
thanksgiving  hymn,  soon  convinced  the  conclave  that  they  had 
placed  the  tiara  upon  a  brow  which  was  quite  as  well  fitted  for 
the  helmet.  When  once,  however,  he  had  reached  the  summit  of 
grandeur,  he  threw  aside  all  cowardly  and  reptile  craft.  The 
Jesuits,  together  with  their  whole  apparatus  of  fraud,  were  the 
objects  of  his  contempt.  He  admired  the  masculine  vigour  of 
Elizabeth's  spirit,  and  said  that  she  ought  to  have  been  his  wife^ 
in  order  that  another  Alexander  might  have .  been  their  progeny^ 
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As  it  was,  he  regarded  her  as  an  antagonbt  worthy  of  his  magna- 
nimous ambition ;  and  was  prepared  to  assail  her,  not  with  dark 
and  traitorous  stratagem*  but  with  an  undisguised  and  intrepid 
application  of  the  arm  of  flesh;  and  the  gigantic  power  of  Spain 
was  the  instrument  with  which  he  proposed  to  second  the  fulmi- 
nations  of  the  Vatican.    An  enemy  like  this  might  be  encountered 
with,  high-minded  and  heroic  daring.    There  would,  then,  have 
been  but  little  fear  of  assassination  or  treachery  to  infect  and  to 
degrade  the  counsels  of  Elizabeth.     But  Sixtus  V.  was  a  very 
different  man  from  the  dastardly  and  murderous  adversaries  with 
whom  she  had  hitherto  to  contend.     His  temper,  doubtless,  had 
but  small  resemblance  to  that  which  becomes  a  Vicegerent  of 
Christ ;  but  it  seems,  at  least,  to  have  disdained  the  Satanic  com- 
bination of  ferocity  and  cunning,  which  drove  her  to  measures  so 
often  and  so  loudly  condemned.    With  regard  to  the  most  violent 
of  those  measures,  the  necessity  which  extorted  them  appears  to 
us  to  be  well  illustrated  by  Dr.  Nares.   *^  The  base  intrigues  and 
sanguinary  purposes  of  other  Courts,'^  he  observes,  *^  have  often 
brought  to  our  recollection  a  story,  almost  below  the  dignity  of 
history,  but  yet  too  significant  tobe  altogether  omitted : — A  sen« 
tinel  on  duty,  being  attacked  by  a  ferocious  dog,  presented  his 
piece,  and  shot  him  dead.    The  owner  of  the  dog  remonstrated 
against  the  suddenness  and  cruelty  of  this  action,  demanding  of 
endangered  soldier  why  he  had  not  rather  defended  himself  by 
milder  measures,  and  struck  the  dog  only  with  the  hut-end  of  his 
gun.     '  And  so  I  would  have  done/  the  soldier  replied,  *  you  may 
depend  upon  it,  if  he  had  but  run  at  me  with  his  tail  foremost.' "* 
With  regard  to  the  history  of  Mary  of  Scotland,  Heaven  fore- 
fend  that  we  should  plunge  into  that  interminable  wilderness  of 
controversy.    Volumes  almost  without  number  have  been  written 
on  the  single  question  of  her  guilt  or  innocence  with  respect  to 
the  murder  of  that  head-strong  idiot,  her  husband.     Pinkerton, 
indeed,  offered  to  answer  every  thing  that  ever  was  alleged  in 
Mary's  favour,  in  a  five  shilling  pamphlet, — but  not  in  less  than 
Jive  years  !\    From  such  a  view  of  the  matter  as  we  find  in  Dr. 
Nares's  work,  and  Mr.  Turner's  history  of  Elizabeth,  we  cannot 
avoid  this  conclusion  at  least — that  if  Mary  was  guiltless,  there 
must  have  been  some  malignant  power  at  work  to  combine  cir- 
cumstances and  casualties  into  such  a  formidable  shape  of  pre- 
snmptive  evidence,  as  never  before  was  marshalled  against  the  re- 
putation of  any  innocent  human  being*    Mr»  Turner's  judgment 
on  her  case  is  formed  independently  of  those  letters  and  docu- 
ments which  her  advocates   have  stigmatized   as  forgeries,  but 
which  nevertheless  he  believes  to]  be  genuine,  although  he  has 
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forborne  to  make  use  of  them  to  heir  disadvantage.  And  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Turner,  be  it  remembered,  is  entitled  to  nlost  re* 
spectful  consideration  :  firit,  because  he  is  an  unwearied  investi- 
gator of  original  authorities;  and,  secondly,  because  no  one  of 
Mary's  champions  is  more  thoroughly  instinct  than  he  with  a  sen- 
timent of  devotion  to  the  honour  of  the  gentler  sex !  If  his  in- 
quiries had  conducted  him  to  materials  which  could  be  framed 
into  any  thing  like  a  plausible  vindication  of  her  conduct;  his 
chivalrous  ana  gallant  nature  would  have  prompted  hith  to  sisize 
upon  them,  like  one  who  had  found  great  spoil :  and  then  we 
should,  probably,  have  seen  hiin  combating  in  the  ranks  of  thdse 
literary  cavaliers  who,  for  the  last  fifty  years,  have  taken  the  good 
name  of  this  unfortunate  lady  under  their  especial  patronage,  atid 
have  been  doiUs  battle  for  her,  till  the  >^»orld  is  well  nigh  weary  of 
looking  upon  the  lists.  Giiilty  or  innotent,  hou^ver,  the  Scottish 
Queen,  in  a  calamitous  and  evil  hour,  threw  herself  into  England  ; 
and  from  that  moment  the  politics  of  this  country  begsyt  to 
wreathe  themselves  into  such  desperate  intricacy,  that  it  beclAme 
necessary^  at  last,  to  cut  the  knot  by  one  riithless  blow.  When 
that  blow  fell,  it  was  the  signal  for  one  universal  war-whoop 
against  Elizabeth  and  her  cold-blooded  counsellors.  The  chorus 
of  indignation  echoed  throughout  the  realms  of  Papistry ;  and  alt 
the  enormities  which  could  be  perpetrated  by  the  joint  influence 
of  venomous  personal  jealousy,  heretical  madness,  and  perfidious 
cruelty,  welne  liberally  ascribed  to  the  sovereign  and  government 
of  England.  x 

It  would  be  absurd  to  question  that  a  bitter  feeling  of 
womanish  rivalry  foriUed  one  ingredient  in  that  curious  com- 
pound, the  disposition  of  Elizabeth  towards  her  fugitive  kins- 
woman. But  it  would  be  ei^Ually  absurd  to  deny  that  the  imagi- 
nation can  scarcely  figUre  to  itself  the  union  of  Christian  ihte^rity 
and  political  wisdom  or  courage,  which  could  have  carried  euher 
of  the  *'  good  sisters,"  in  perfect  intibceUce,  through  the  conflicts 
and  perplexities  incident  to  their  relative  position.  Their  con- 
dition in  some  sort  resembled  that  of  two  individuals  meeting  on 
a  narrow  path,  with  a  precipite  on  either  side,  so  that  the  parties 
should  both  be  compelled  to  remain  fixed  ahd  stationary,  or  else 
to  resort  to  a  trial  of  strengthi  the  event  of  whith  WoUld  consign 
one  of  them  to  destruction.  As  to  Cecil,  he  Was,  of  course,  po- 
litically identified  with  his  royal  mistress.  But  nothing  can  well 
be  more  senseless  or  Unjitst  than  the  conceit,  that  the  hiinister 
adopted  the  mere  individual  feelings  of  his  sovereign,  or  sUiFered 
his  sense  of  public  duty  to  degenerate  into  personal  avet^ibn 
for  her  rival.  He  has  been  called  the  enetrty  of  Mary ;  arid  the 
enemy. of  Mary  he  most  undoubtedly  was;  jiist  as  he  i^as  the 


enemy  ^  trery  mottal  whose  dtesigns,  or  whose  fortunes  were>  in 
hh  judgment,  imminently  dangerous  to  the  pef^ce  and  safety  of 
his  country:  and  it  is  not  at  all  surj^rizin^  that  this  sort  of  hosti- 
lity should  become,  in  his  mind,  a  principle  of  action  more  in- 
tense, precisely  in  proportion  to  the  mischief  to  be  aoprehendied. 
Of  course,  a  detailed  examination  of  his  measures  relative  to  the 
ill-fated  Queen  is  entirely  out  of  the  question  in  a  ))aper  like 
this.  We  must,  therefore,  content  ourselves  with  adverting  to  one 
or  two  particulars  of  his  conduct^  which  it  would  be  most  difficult 
to  defend. 

Of  these,  the  first  is  the  letter  which  he  condescended  to  Write, 
in  157^,  to  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  who,  for  many  a  Wearisome 
and  painful  year,  was  burdened  with  the  custody  of  Mary,  tn 
this  document  Cecil  urges  the  noble  Warder  to  entangle  his  pri- 
soner by  discourse  on  the  subject  of  the  intrigues  which  had  re- 
cently been  brought  to  light,  and  thus  to  seduce  her  into  dis- 
closures injurious  to  herself.  The  words  of  Burghley  arie  as 
follows : — 

*'  Her  Majesty  willed  me  to  let  your  lordship  understand  that  she 
would  have  you  use  some  speech  to  the  queen  or  Scots  in  this  sort: — 
that  it  is  now  fully  discovered  to  her  majesty  what  practices  that  queen 
has  had  in  hand,  Doth  with  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  others.  Upon  the 
sending  away  of  Ridolpbo  into  Spain.  And  though  it  is  known  to  her 
m^esty,  by  writings  extant,  how  she  was  in  dellberattoil  what  were  best 
fbr  her  to  do  for  her  escape  out  of  this  realm,  and  therefore  caused  the 
Dtike  of  Norfolk  to  be  confeftred  Withal,  and  that  she  made  choice 
""^  rather  to  go  into  Spain  than  into  Scotland  or  France  (  yet  her  majesty 
thinkeih  it  no  just  cause  to  be  offended  With)  those  devices  tending  to 
her  liberty.  Neither  is  she  offended  with  her  purpose  to  offer  her  son  in 
marriage  to  the  King  of  Spain's  daughter,  in  which  matter  the  late 
King  of  Spain  solicited  her  j  neither  that  she  sought  to  make  the  King 
of  Spain  believe  that  she  would  give  ear  to  the  offer  of  Don  John  ^ 
Austria.  But  the  very  matter  of  offence  is^  that  her  majesty  under- 
standeth  certainly  her  labouts  and  devices  to  Stir  up  a  new  rebellion  in 
this  realm,  and  to  have  the  King  of  Spain  to  assist  It.  And,  finding  the 
said  queen  now  so  bent,  she  must  not  think  but  that  her  majesty  hath 
cause  to  alter  her  courteous  dealings  with  her.  And  so,  In  this  sort, 
Aet  mafiaty  woM  haoc  jrou  tempt  her  paiknee,  to  prtrcoke  her  to  answer 
iomtmhat.  For  of  all  these  premises  her  majesty  is  certainly  assured} 
and  much  more." 

This  missive  provokes  the  following  wrathful  commentary 
frotti  Mr.  Lodge,  in  his  illustrations  of  British  History: — 

*'  We  have  here  the  prime  minister  of  a  powerful  and  wise  monarch  di- 
fectiog,  by  her  order,  one  of  the  first  noblemen  of  the  realm  to  visit  the 
cell  of  a  prisoner,  and  to  exercise  the  office  of  a  spy  of  the  Inquisition, 
by  artfully  drawing  the  proofs  of  the  prisoner's  guilt  from  her  own 
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month.  The  terms  in  which  this  treacherous  mandate  is  coached  ag« 
gravate  the  idea  of  its  turpitude.  The  earl,  deep  in  the  secrets  of  her 
story,  already  master  of  all  the  known  eyidence  against  her,  is  ordered, 
not  only  to  sift  her  by  artful  questions,  but  to  assail  her  passions,  and  to 
work  upon  the  weakness  of  a  feminine  temper,  which  had  been  rendered 
infinitely  irritable  by  a  long  series  of  misfortuoes,  in  a  word  to  tempt  her 
patience^  to  provoke  her  to  utter  tomenhat.  What  a  frightful  addition  is 
this  to  the  horrors  of  Mary's  prison.^** 

This  virtuous  indignation  will,  probably,  find  an  echo  in  many 
a  kind  and  generous  heart.     We  hope,  however,  to  escape  the 
imputation  of  unamiable  apathy,  if  we  venture  to  confess  that  to 
us  it  appears  little  better  than  mere  puerility  to  speak  of  Mary  as 
an  ordinary  prisoner.     Her  case  bore  very  little  resemblance  to 
that  of  a  subject  committed  to  custody,  in  order  to  take  his  trial 
for  an  imputed  offence  against  the  laws.     The  case  was  one  en- 
tirely sui  generis.     It  was  a  case  altogether  without  precedent. 
It  was  the  case  of  one  sovereign  princess  charged  with  hatching 
rebellion  in  the  dominions  of  another  sovereign  princess.     It  was 
a  case  which  exhibited  two  individuals  in  a  position  so  peculiar, 
and  so  embarrassing,  that  no  existing  system  of  law  was  applicable 
to  the  purpose  of  their  extrication.    It  is  idle  to  compare  the  dire 
exigencies  of  such  an  affair  as  this  to  the  instance  of  an  individual 
criminal  or  traitor.     The  jurisprudence  of  this  land,  it  is  true, 
abjures  all  practices  which  tend  to  involve  a  prisoner  in  self-ac- 
cusation.    But  this  was  no  contest  between  the  offended  laws 
and  a  private  delinquent.     It  was  a  sort  of  fearful  pancratium 
between  the  representatives  of  two  mighty  and  conflicting  inte- 
rests, brought  into  collision  by  a  train  of  casualties  which  no  law 
had  ever  contemplated,  and  for  which,  therefore,  no  law  had  ever 
provided.    It  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  a  struggle  so  dread- 
ful should  be  conducted  with  a  scrupulous  attention  to  all  the 
forms  and  principles  which  regulate  the  ordinary  administration 
of  domestic  justice.     Here  were  two  queens,  placed,  no  matter 
how,  in  a  condition  which,  in  the  persuasion  of  the  ablest  and 
wisest  men,  had  rendered  the  destruction  of  one  or  the  other  ab- 
solutely inevitable.     And  yet  we  are  to  believe  that,  in  this  hor- 
rible crisis,  it  was  an  instance  of  unheard  of  turpitude  to  omit  all 
the  delicacies  and  niceties  of  a  regular  legal  prosecution !   We  must 
repeat,  that  when  we  hear  of  "  the  office  of  a  spy  of  the  inauisi- 
tion,  and  of  the  insidious  visit  to  the  cell  of  the  prisoner,     we 
fancy  ourselves  listening  rather  to  the  rhetorical  common  places 
of  a  school-boy,  than  to  the  reflections  of  a  grown-up  philoso- 
phical historian ! 

But,  although  this  is  our  view  of  the  matter,  we  are  quite  ready 
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to  allow  that  both  Elizabeth  and  her  minister  would  much  more 
effectually  have  consulted  their  own  dignity  and  honour,  if  they 
had  abstained  from  these  unseemly  tamperings.  Let  it  be  al- 
lowed that  the  necessities  and  the  dangers  of  the  English  queen 
were  urgent  enough  to  absolve  her  from  the  obligation  of  extreme 
fastidiousness  in  the  use  of  expedients  for  her  deliverance;  it 
should  stili  have  been  remembered  that  there  was,  undoubtedly, 
an  air  of  baseness  about  the  proceeding  in  question,  which  would 
place  her  in  a  very  unenviable  condition  as  soon  as  it  should 
transpire,  and  would  furnish  her  adversaries  %vith  a  formidable 
topic  of  reproach  and  obloquy.  It  should,  morever,  have  been 
recollected  that  the  expedient  was  altogether  needless ;  for  the 
evidence  already  collected  against  Mary  was,  in  the  estimation  of 
parliament,  abundantly  sufficient  for  her  conviction;  and  that 
Elizabeth  had  almost  offended  them  by  resisting  their  impatience 
for  her  trial.  It  is,  lastly,  somewhat  surprizing  that  the  folly  of 
such  an  attempt  should  have  escaped  the  penetration  of  the 
queen,  and  the  wisest  of  her  counsellors.  It  is  surely  in  vain  that 
the  net  is  spread  in  the  sight  of  any  bird;  especially  of  a  bird  so 
long  accustomed  to  the  contrivances  of  the  fowler!  As  might 
have  been  anticipated,  Mary  protested  that  she  would  not  give 
utterance  to  many  things  that  she  knew,  unless  admitted  to  a 
personal  conference  with  her  good  sister,  conformably  to  her 
reiterated  demand.  Such  a  conference  she  pretty  well  knew 
would  never  be  granted.  The  pretence,  however,  enabled  her  to 
evade  this  *'  temptation  of  her  patience ;''  and,  at  the  same  time^ 
served  to  throw  upon  Elizabeth  all  the  blame  of  failing  to  obtain 
die  explanations  which  she  demanded.  It  appears,  therefore, 
clear  enough  that  the  appearances  of  generosity  were  sacrificed  to 
no  purpose;  and  that,  in  this  instance,  both  she  and  Cecil  were 
guilty,  not  only  of  a  fault,  but  of  a  most  egregious  blunder. 
They  disregarded  the  dictates  of  high-minded  wisdom ;  and  all 
they  have  got  by  it  is  an  additional  brand  of  infamy. 

The  next  transaction  which  we  have  to  consider  took  place  in 
the  same  year,  1572,  and  is,  unquestionably,  of  a  much  darker 
character.  In  that  year  Killigrew  was  dispatched  on  an  embassy 
to  Scotland,  with  two  sets  of  instructions ;  the  one  open,  the  other 
secret.  By  the  first  he  was  commissioned  to  apprize  **  the  prin- 
cipal persons  of  either  party  of  the  late  horrible  universal  murder 
in  France,  (the  Bartholomew  massacre,)  and  thereupon  to  move 
them  to  have  good  regard  to  that  state,  that  the  like  be  not  there 
attempted."  By  the  other  he  was  enjoined  to  promote,  if  pos- 
sible, a  requisition  from  the  government  of  Scotland  to  procure 
Mary  to  be  delivered  up  for  the  express  purpose  of  being  there 
tried   and   executed.     This   "  horrid   proposal"   Dr.   Nares   is 
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obliged  to  confess  "  must  appear  to  equal  some  of  the  worst  pro^ 
ceedings  in  Frence,"  And  every  one  who  reads  of  it  at  the  pre- 
sent time  will,  doubtless,  feel  impelled  to  apply  to  the  day  in 
which  such  a  project  was  hatched,  the  very  lines  which  have 
been  actually  applied  to  the  day  of  Bartholomew  itself: — 

^*  Excidat  iste  dies  qbvo,  oec  posters  credanft 
SflBCula :  nos  cert^  tsceamos,  et  obruto  niulti 
Nocte  premi  nosfcre  patiamur  crimina  gentis.'' 

Nevertheless,  before  the  thunders  of  execration  are  fairly  let 
loose  upon  the  head  of  Cecil,  it  will  be  but  equitable  to  transport 
ourselves  back  into  the  sixteenth  century,  instead  of  weighing  the 
matter  in  our  studies,  as  if  all  had  then  been  as  quiet  about  him 
as  the  books  upon  our  own  shelves.  It  must  be  kept  in  mind, 
then,  that,  at  the  period  in  question,  the  government  of  Elizabeth 
had  been  for  years  harassed  and  distracted  almost  beyond  endu- 
rance, with  the  inextricable  difficulties  brought  upon  them  by 
Mary's  residence  in  England.  Cecil  himself  protested  that  he 
was  at  his  wit's  end.  He  was  stunned  with  the  exclamations  of 
horror  and  alarm  which  echoed  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to 
the  other  at  the  frightful  intelligence  from  France.  He  was  as- 
sailed with  letters  from  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the 
Bishop  of  London,  expressive  of  the  gloomiest  apprehensions. 
"If,**  said  the  primate,  "  that  only  desperate  person  were  away,  €u 
hy  justice  it  soon  might  be,  the  aueen's  good  subjects  would  be  in 
better  hopes,  and  the  papists  daily  expectations  vanquished/' 
The  latter  (Dr.  Sandys),  after  declaring  that  many  were  impatient 
for  a  fast  and  public  prayer,  for  confounding  the  enemies  of  God's 
gospel,  concludes  with  nine  distinct  propositions,  '*  for  the  safety 
of  the  realm,  if  God  will '"  and  in  the  front  of  them  is  the  fol- 
lowing recommendation : — **  first  to  cut  off  the  Scottish  queen's 
head.  Ipsa  est  nostri  fundi  calamitas"*  While  Elizabeth  herself 
was  reprobated  by  the  Romanists  as  a  prodigy  of  wickedness,  her 
indulgence  to  those  very  Romanists  was  perpetually  exposing  her 
to  the  suspicion  of  being  little  better  than  a  Papist  in  her  heart. 
The  panic,  in  short,  was  universal  and  intense.  It  was  the  se- 
rious persuasion  of  all  the  Protestants  in  the  kingdom  that  the 
person  of  the  Scottish  queen  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  a 
concentration  of  mischief,  which,  if  not  mercilessly  extinguished, 
would  explode  in  massacre  and  havoc,  similar  to  that  which  had 
recently  burst  forth  on  the  continent.  It  would  be  absurd  to 
ascribe  all  this  fierce  agitation  to  malignity  of  heart.  No  one  can 
believe  that  such  men  as  Parker  and  Sandys  were  capable  of  de- 
liberately recommending  murder  to  the  prime  minister  of  their 
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sovereignt  It  is  evident  that,  in  their  honest  judgment^  Mary 
deserved  the  fate  of  a  traitress,  and  that  the  emergency  admitted 
of  no  further  delay;  and  Cecil  was  far  too  deeply  acquainted 
with  the  designs  of  the  Catholic  powers  ta  regard  these  appre- 
hensions as  visionary  and  extravagant.  He,  and  the  rest  of  £liza"< 
beth  s  council,  were  charged  with  the  defence  of  her  person^  her 
crown,  and  her  Protestant  Church,  against  these  ruthless  machi- 
nations; and  it  cannot  be  thought  astonishing  that  they  should 
be  smitten  with  the  prevalent  impatience  for  we  removal  of  that 
'^  accomplished  snare"  by  which  the  peace  of  the  kingdom  was 
constantly  endangered.  That  Mary  was,  at  this  time,  regarded 
by  Cecil  as  a  sort  of  ''planetary  plague''  suspended  over  the  land, 
is  clear  from  a  letter  of  his  to  Lord  Shrewsbury^  written  at  the 
very  time  when  Killigrew  was  dispatched  to  Scotland,  in  which 
he  writes  thus: — 

''  These  French  tragedies,  and  ending  of  unlucky  marriage  with  blood, 
and  vile  murders,  cannot  be  expressed  with  tongue  to  declare  the  cmel-^ 
ties.  These  fires  may  be  doubted  that  their  flames  may  come  both  hither 
and  into  Scotland ;  for  such  cruelties  have  large  scope.  God  save  our 
gracious  queen,  who  now  assembleth  her  council  that  may  consult  what 
is  to  be  done  for  some  sursty.  We  have  sent  Killigrew  into  Scotland. 
AU  men  noa  cry  out  of  your  pri$oti€rJ' 

The  result  of  the  councirs  deliberations  probably  was  a  reso- 
lution, that  it  would  be  exceedingly  desirable  that  the  prisoner 
should  be  handed  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  her  own  country- 
men, and  that  England  should  be  delivered  from  the  perplexity 
and  torment  of  any  further  concern  with  her  fate^  and  that  this 
determination  was  sent  after  Killigrew  and  formed  the  subject  of 
his  secret  instructions :  for  the  date  of  those  instructions  is  on  the 
10th  of  September,  1572,  three  davs  subsequent  to  that  of  Cecil's 
letter  to  Lord  Shrewsbury.  This  counsel,  however,  came  to 
nought.  His  lordship's  prisoner  remained  in  £np;Iand,  doubtless 
to  his  infinite  annoyance;  and  if,  as  Mr.  Ellis  suggests,  the 
thought  of  beheading  her  arose  out  of  the  Bartholomew  panic,  it 
still  took  fourteen  years  to  ripen  it  into  execution.*  It  would 
appear,  therefore,  that  the  English  government  were  not  so  very 
awift  to  shed  her  blood  themselves;  though  it  is  quite  undeniable 
that  they  would  have  felt  prodigiously  relieved  if  the  Scots  would 
have  acted  upon  the  hints  of  the  ambassador,  and  have  taken  the 
work  of  retribution  into  their  own  hands.  We  are  sensible,  in- 
deed, that  no  disguise  can  be  cast  over  this  proceeding  which  can 
greatly  mitigate  its  extreme  ugliness  in  the  eyes  of  modern  spec- 
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tators:  and  we  should  be  deeply  grieved  if  any  individual  could 
be  found  in  the  present  generation  who  could  contemplate  it 
without  a  violent  insurrection  of  his  better  feelings.  All  that  can 
be  demanded  of  the  student  of  history  is  this,  that  he  should  re- 
collect what  a  pestilent  moral  atmosphere  was  breathed  in  that 
age  by  princes  and  statesmen,  and  what  an  Iliad  of  terrors  and 
disasters  was  involved  in  the  tale  of  Mary's  residence  in  this 
country!  It  would  be  idle  to  deny  that,  healthy  as  Cecil's  mental 
constitution  naturally  was,  he  was  unable  wholly  to  resist  the  ge-> 
neral  infection,  or  to  escape  the  bewildering  influence  of  the  uni- 
versal alarm.  That  he  was  prompted,  however,  to  join  in  this 
odious  measure  by  a  spirit  of  iufernal  malice,  is  totally  incre^ 
dible.  **  God  amend  his  spirit  and  confound  his  malice,"  said  be 
of  the  author  of  a  virulent  libel  against  himself  and  the  lord 
keeper,  published  in  France  this  very  year,  *'  and,  for  my  part,  if 
I  have  any  such  malignant  spirit,  God  presently  confound  my 
body  to  ashes,  and  my  soul  to  perpetual  torments  in  hell."  And 
again,  *'  God  send  this  estate  no  worse  meaniug  servants  than  we 
two  have  been,  who,  indeed,  spared  not  labour  nor  care  to  serve 
our  queen  and  country;  and  if  we  had  not,  we  maj/ truly  avow 
neither  our  queen  nor  country  toould  have  enjoyed  that  common  re-* 
pose  that  it  has  done.^*  It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  this  is  the 
language  of  impudent  hypocrisy.  It  is  manifestly  no  other  than  the 
indignant  expression  of  calumniated  good  intentions;  and  it  i& 
the  more  remarkable,  as  it  came  from  one  whom  it  was  said,  that« 
in  thirty  years  together,  he  was  '^  seldom  known  to  be  discom- 
posed by  anger."  Even  Camden  avers  that  this  libel  was  *'  a  device 
of  their  enemies  to  bring  them  into  hatred  with  the  prince  and 
people,  who,  by  their  diligent  care,  had  prevented  or  broken  their 
dangerous  designs  and  wicked  hopes."  It  is  indeed,  by  no 
means  impossible  that  the  iniquity  of  the  times  may,  almost  im- 
perceptibly, have  brought  upon  them  some  occasional  obliquity 
of  moral  vision;  but  it  is  downright  raving  to  maintain  that  i^ 
ruined  their  perception  of  right  and  wrong.* 

We  cannot  dismiss  this  part  of  the  subject,  without  adverting 
to  one  instance  of  the  perverseness,  with  which  even  the  most  un- 
exceptionable passages  in  Cecil's  life  have  been  tortured  into  evi- 
dence of  his  atrocious  want  of  humanity  and  honour.  About  a 
month  before  the  marriage  of  Mary  to  Daruley,  Randolph  de- 
scribed, in  a  letter  to  Cecil,  the  miserable  forebodings  with  which 
the  match  was  contemplated  in  Scotland. 

"  People  have  small  joy,"  he  says,  **  in  this  their  new  master,  and; 
find  nothing,  but  that  God  must  find  him  a  short  eud,  or  them  a  roiser- 
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able  life.  The  dangers  of  those  he  now  bateifa,  are  great  \  but  they  find 
some  support^  that  what  he  intendeth  to  others  may  h'ght  upon  himself." 
Again^  on  the  2d  of  July  following,  1566^  Just  after  the  marriage^  he 
writes, — "  with  ray  Lord  Murray  f  have  lately  spoken.  He  is  grieved  to 
see  the  extreme  follies  of  his  sovereign.  He  lamenteth  the  state  of  the 
country  that  tendeth  to  utter  ruin.  He  feareth  that  the  nobility  should 
be  forced  to  assemble  themselves  together,  to  do  her  honour  and  reve- 
rence, as  in  duty  bound,  but,  at  the  same  time,  to  provide  for  the  state, 
that  it  do  not  utterly  perish.  The  Duke,  the  Earl  of  Argyie,  and  he 
(Murray)  concur  in  this  device;  many  others  are  like  to  join  in  the  same 
device.  What  will  ensue,  let  wise  men  judge.'*  And  in  the  same  letter 
be  adds — *'  Darnley's  behaviour  is  such  that  he  is  run  in  contempt  of 
all  men;  even  of  those  that  were  his  chief  friends.  What  shall  become 
of  him,  I  know  not.  But  it  is  greatly  to  be  feared  that  he  can  have  no 
long  life  among  this  people.*' 

Now,  any  one  who  should  peruse  this  communication,  without 
any  previous  knowledge  of  the  historical  debates  which  have 
arisen  out  of  the  transactions  of  that  period,  would  surely  be  un- 
able to  discern  in  it  any  indications  of  a  guilty  confederacy  be- 
tween the  English  Government  and  any  party  in  Scotland.  The 
Catholic  Queen  of  that  country  had  chosen  for  her  husband  a 
hot-brained,  self-willed,  arrogant  stripling,  little  more  than  eigh- 
teen years  of  age,  himself  likewise  a  Catholic.  The  foolish  boj 
had  already  given  ''  a  taste  of  his  quality;'*  first,  by  nearly  mur- 
dering  Lord  Ruthven  on  a  slight  affront ;  and,  further,  by  his 
olose  intimacy  with  that  worthless  upstart  Rizzio,  who  was  be* 
lieved  to*  be  a  secret  agent  of  the  Pope.  All  this  while,  the 
country  was  in  a  fearful  state  of  distraction ;  which,  combined 
with  the  ferocious  manners  of  the  age,  might  reasonably  warrant 
an  attentive  observer  on  the  spot,  in  anticipating  some  desperate 
extremity,  as  the  probable  event  of  such  a  condition  of  things.  It 
was  not  very  unnatural  that  the  Protestant  nobility  of  Scotland 
should  be  disgusted  by  the  elevation  of  a  beardless  and  ignorant 
lad;  and  by  the  insolence  of  an  ofiicious  and  ignoble  foreigner ; 
nor  very  improbable  that  their  resentments  might  find  vent  in  an 
eruption  which  it  was  fearful  to  contemplate.  And  yet  the  ene- 
mies of  Cecil,  and  the  advocates  of  Mary,  have  found,  in  this 
letter  of  Randolph's,  conclusive  evidence  that  the  whole  English 
Government  were  "  privy  to  the  black  designs  which  lay  brooding 
at  the  heart  of  the  bastard  brother  of  the  Queen — that  the  assas*- 
sination  of  Darnley  was  intended,  and  had  the  implied,  if  not  the 
direct  sanction,  of  Randolph  and  of  Cecil" — and,  in  short,  that 
they  were,  if  not  the  original  authors,*  at  least  the  secret  abettors 
of  all  the  worst  atrocities  that  actually  followed.      So  that  the 
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whole  matter  atnoutits  to  this :  the  resident  at  a  foreign  court  in* 
forms  his  government  that  the  people  there  looked  forward  to  a 
life  of  misery  from  the  marriage  of  their  sovereign  to  a  youthful 
and  tyrannical  blockhead^  and  that  they  saw  no  prospect  of  deli- 
verance but  in  his  speedy  and  providential  removal:  and  from  this 
language  it  is  very  gravely  inferred  that  the  parties  in  correspon- 
dence were  fully  prepared  to  acquiesce  in  his  murder!  This  is 
the  way  in  which  history  is  often  converted  into  a  labyrinth  of 
angry  controversy— -the  names  of  illustrious  men  consigned  to 
execration — and  the  world  infested  by  a  withering  scepticism  as 
to  the  possible  existence  of  such  a  thing  as  public  virtue. 

We  cannot  retire  from  this  portion  of  the  subject  without  a 
Word  or  two  on  the  fate  of  the  ill-starred  Queen  of  Scotland.  It 
is,  as  Rapin  remarks,  a  very  fine  subject  for  rhetoric  and  romance. 
But  facts  and  documents  are  proverbially  stubborn  and  untract- 
able.  And  a  most  laborious  examination  of  facts  and  documents 
has  extorted  the  following  sentence  from  Mr.  Turner — **  That 
Mary  was  fully  involved  in  the  conspiracy  for  invading  Elizabeth, 
and  that  she  patronized  the  plot  of  the  Queen's  assassination,  by 
Babington  and  his  friends,  there  seerns  to  be  no  reasonabk  doubt  J** 
We  have  said  that  this  judgment  is  extorted  from  Mr.  Turner,  for 
reasons  already  adverted  to.  We  are  persuaded  that  nothing  but 
the  pressure  of  irresistible  evidence  would  have  wrung  such  a  de- 
claration as  this  from  so  devoted  an  advocate  of  the  more  virtuoua 
sex.  Of  course,  his  opinion  will  be  as  the  "  the  idle  wind''  to 
the  knight-errantry  which  has  long  been  careering  over  the  liter- 
ary world,  and  challenging  "  to  the  utterance''  ail  who  presume  to 
**  wag  their  tongues"  in  disparagement  of  her  name.  But  it  may^ 
at  least,  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  these  gallant  adventurers  that 
righteousness  has  not  finally  taken  leave  of  the  earth ;  and  that^ 
while  they  are  prancing  and  caracoling  over  the  ground,  there 
still  are  honest  and  "  worthy  pioneers"  employed  in  the  humbler 
toil  of  digging  up  the  truth,  in  the  sweat  of' their  brow.  As  to  the 
■question  whether  one  sovereign  ever  can,  under  any  circum- 
stances, be  legitimately  dealt  with  as  a  traitor  to  another  sove* 
reign, — if  nothingbut  a  strictly  technical  answer  will  be  accepted, 
that  answer  must,  undoubtedly,  be  in  the  negative.  The  ancient 
Roman  law  made  no  provision  for  the  crime  of  parricide.  The 
letter  of  the  English  Constitution  makes  no  provision  for  the  ex- 
treme case  of  outrageous  and  intolerable  oppression,  personally 
exercised,  or  attempted,  by  the  Chief  Magistrate  who  **  can 
do  M  wrong.'*  Neither  has  the  law  of  this,  or  of  any  other 
land  that  we  know  of,  made  express  provision  for  an  emergency 
like  that  which  arose  out  of  Mary's  long  captivity  in  England. 
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IVben  cases  such  as  these  occur,  the  exigency  mast  provide  for 
kself.  To  appeal  to  precedents  would  be  nugatory.  There  is 
aothihg  to  appeal  to,  in  such  extremities,  but  that  unwritten  law 
whose  supremacy  can  never  be  obliterated  or  impaired :  and  that 
hiw  may,  surely,  be  searched  in  vain  for  any  dispensation  which 
shall  entitle  a  foreign  potentate  to  perpetrate  crimes  in  a  country 
to  which  he  is,  by  birth,  a  stranger,  and  which  owes  him  no  sub* 
mismon  or  allegiance.  There  is  no  sanction  under  heaven  which 
can  "license  a  King,  because  he  is  a  King,  to  overthrow  the 
Government  under  which  he  is  dwelling,  whether  voluntarily  or 
by  compulsion,  or  to  injure  the  persons  or  property  of  any  of 
its  people/'*  On  this  view  of  the  matter,  the  Ministry,  the 
Ijegisiature,  and  the  Judges  of  England,  determined  that  Mary 
was  amenable  to  an  English  tribnnal  for  a  conspiracy  to  subvert 
Ae  national  government  and  religion,  and  to  assassinate  the 
Queen,  To  condemn  their  deeinon,  and  the  consequent  pro** 
eeedings,  as  atrocious  and  illegal,  is  neither  more  nor  less  than 
to  proclaim,  that  the  Queen  of  Scotland  was  invested  with  the 
right  to  commit  one  murder,  or  a  thousand  murders,  with  im* 

5 unity.  If  we  are  to  talk  of  illegality — the  original  detention  of 
f  ary  was  illegal.  To  deprive  her  of  the  means  and  opportuni* 
ties  of  mischief  by  increasing  the  rigours  of  her  confinement, 
would,  of  course,  be  equally  illegal.  To  bring  her  to  the  block, 
might,  indeed,  be  more  merciless,  but  could  not  be  more  illegal 
than  the  whole  course  of  antecedent  measures  adopted  by  the 
government  from  the  first  moment  of  her  arrival  in  England. 
The  only  legal  method  of  proceeding  would  have  been  to  say  to 
her— "Your  Majesty  is  a  Sovereign  Princess;  we  assume  no 
right  to  control  your  movements ;  you  are  entitled  to  the  hospit- 
able attentions  of  our  Royal  Mistress ;  you  are  at  liberty  to  re- 
main in  the  country  so  long  as  you  may  find  it  agreeable;  and  to 
depart  whenever  it  may  suit  your  interest  or  your  pleasure.** 
And,  what  if  all  this  generous  confidence  should  be  abused?  What 
if  the  little  court  of  the  illustrious  and  Royal  Sister  should  be  con- 
verted into  a  focus  of  intrigue,  imminently  dangerous  to  the  person 
of  the  native  Sovereign  and  die  civil  and  religious  institutions  of 
her  Empire?  Why  then,  truly,  it  might  be  reasonable  and  right  to 
suggest  to  her  foreign  Majesty,  that  she  must  quit  the  realm,  and 
cfause  some  other  spot  for  the  fabrication  and  the  conduct  of  hef 
pernicious  designs.  AH  this,  most  assuredly,  the  English  Govern- 
ment might  have  done ;  and,  by  so  doing,  they  would  have  saved 
their  own  memories  from  a  vast  irruption  of  obloquy,  and,  perhaps, 
succeeding  generations  from  a  long  .course  of  tiresome  contro- 
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versy.  Whether  this  sort  of  policy  would  have  saved  Elizabeth 
from  the  dagger,  or  her  dominions  from  Popery  and  servitude, 
is  another  question:  and  this  question  we  must  leave  to  those 
who  have  patience  and  stomach  to  continue  the  debate  upon  it. 
Thus  muchf  however,  we  again  take  leave  to  say,  that  the  difficul- 
ties of  that  question  were  immense  and  complicated:  and  that  a 
man  must  have  unbounded  reliance  on  his  own  wisdom  and  in- 
tegrity, if  he  should  venture  to  consign  to  infamy  the  counsellors 
who  chose  the  safer,  though  less  regular  and  less  magnanimous 
course  of  action. 

Intimately  connected  with  the  treatment  of  Mary,  is  the  policy 
pursued  by  the  government  of  Elizabeth  towards  the  Roman 
Catholics  in  general:  a  theme  so  endless,  that  two  pugnacious 
individuals  might  fight  upon  it,  "  until  their  eye-lids  could  no 
longer  wag."  The  one  would  contend  that  this  policy  grew  more 
ferocious,  only  as  the  Papists  grew  more  dangerous  and  bloody. 
The  other  party  will  maintain,  with  Dr.  Lingard,  that  there  was 
no  real  danger  whatever;  or,  at  all  events,  that  the  danger  was 
grossly  and  shamefully  exaggerated,  by  the  fierce  rhetoric  of  the 
crown  lawyers.  For  our  own  parts,  we  should  be  very  willing  to 
leave  this  matter  to  the  decision  of  any  reader,  if  any  such  could 
be  found,  who,  with  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  circumstances, 
should  be  in  a  state  of  the  profoundest  indifference  as  to  the 
merits  of  the  mere  theological  dispute  between  the  Catholics  and 
the  Protestants.  Such  a  person  might  laugh  at  the  eternal  con- 
troversies about  Purgatory  and  Transubstantiation.  But  it  would 
be  impossible  for  him  to  shut  his  eyes  to  these  facts, — namely,  that 
there  was  still  enthroned  at  Rome  a  certain  portentous  power,  the 
supremacy  of  which  had  for  ages  been  regarded  as  a  fundamental 
principle  of  revealed  religion;  that,  from  the  lips  of  this  phantom, 
words,  if  not  of  impiety,  at  least  of  insufferable  arrogance,  were  per- 
petually issuing  forth ;  that  these  words  were  received  as  divine 
oracles,  and  were  devoutly  laid  up  in  the  hearts  of  the  faithful; 
that  they  loudly  declared  the  Queen  of  England  to  be  a  bastard, 
an  usurper,  and  an  impious  adversary  to  God's  Vicegerent;  that 
they,  moreover,  pronounced  her  to  have  forfeited  her  crown,  and 
openly  absolved  her  subjects  from  their  allegiance ;  and  that  these 
edicts  were,  once,  actually  fixed  to  the  gates  of  the  Bishop  of 
London's  palace.  It  may  be  very  easy  for  a  Papal  historian  to 
assure  us  that  these  fulminations  had  become  innocuous;  and  that 
the  time  was  past  when  the  Pope's  sentenceof  excommunication  was 
formidable  to  princes.*     If  there  were  any  mode  of  getting  at  the 
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real  sentiments  of  persons  devoted  to  the  Romish  interest,  we  have 
not  the  slightest  doubt  that  they  would  be  compelled  to  acknow- 
ledge that  this  assertion  must  be  understood  with  such  limitations 
as  would  reduce  it  to  utter  insignificance.     The  thunders  of  the 
Vatican  may,  in  that  age,  have  lost  a  portion  of  their  force.     But 
they  resembled   spent  balls,  which,   though   deprived   of  their 
original  and  resistless  momentum,  still  retained  the  power  of  in- 
flicting a  desperate  amount  of  damage.     If  we  recollect  rightly,  it 
was  Henry  III.  of  France,  who  professed,  that  it  might  be  all 
very  well  for  people  to  affect  contempt  for  the  denunciations  that 
went  forth  from  Rome;  but  that,  for  his  part,  he  frankly  avowed 
himself  to  be  always  exceedingly  desirous  to  keep  out  of  their  way. 
It  is  very  true  that  the  Pope  could  no  longer  hurl  the  sovereigns 
of  Europe  from  their  thrones,  or  lay  their  kingdoms  under  the 
curse  of  an  effectual  Interdict.     But  if  he  could  no  longer  do  all 
this,  he  could  do  that  which  was  pernicious  in  the  next  degree. 
He  could  convert  their  kingdoms  into  nests  of  conspiracy  and 
treason;  he  could  infest  their  very  courts  with  emissaries  and 
spies ;  and  he  could  heap  combustibles  beneath  the  thrones  which 
bis  lightnings  were  unable  to  consume.     All  this  he  could  do  by 
means  of  the  formidable  remnants  of  that  very  prerogative  which,  at 
one  time,  brought  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  bare  foot  and  naked 
to  his  stirrup.     The  voice  which  pronounced  any  king  or  queen 
to  be  a  rebel  against  him,  could  fill  the  realm  with  preachers  of 
sedition,  armed  with  the  privilege  of  assuming  eveiy  variety  of 
masquerade  which  best  could  baffle  detection.     It  could  set  in 
motion  a  secret  and  omnipresent  agency,  to  haunt  every  corner  of 
society,  and  to  spread  distrust  and  terror  throughout  the  land.   It 
could  confer  the  dignity  of  martyrdom  on  perfidy  and  assassinar 
tion.     It  could  confound  the  eternal  distinctions  of  righteousness 
and  iniquity ;  and  if  it  could  not  interrupt  the  open  exercise  of  re^ 
ligious  worship,  or  of  civil  rights,  it  could  lay  its  interdict  on  the 
jurisdiction  of  conscience,  and  suspend  the  supremacy  of  all  moral 
principle.     In  short,  if  the  Papal  power  could  no  longer  go 
abroad  like  a  noon-day  plague  or  daemon,  it  could  creep  about 
the  world  like  the  pestilence  which  walketh  in  darkness.     And, 
if  this  were  so,  it  would,  we  apprehend,  be  difiicult  to  show 
that  any  Board  of  Health  could  be  armed  with  powers  much  too 
sweepiug  for  the  purpose  of  arresting  its  ravages. 

That  the  vigilance  of  Cecil  and  his  colleagues,  against  this  in- 
extinguishable mischief,  was  by  no  means  misplaced,  is  evident 
from  the  whole  history  of  this  reign.  Among  the  practices 
against  Elizabeth,  a  resolution  was  taken  at  Rome  by  Pius  IV., 
on  a  representation  from  his  cardinals,  to  proclaim  a  pardon  to 
any  cook,  brewer,  vintner,  physician,  or  chirurgeon,  or  of  any 
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other  calling  whatsoeTer,  who  should  make  away  with  the  Qdeen; 
and  an  absolute  remission  of  sins  to  the  familj  of  the  assaasin.* 
In  i564,f  a  paper  arrived  from  Venice,  conveying  the  Pope's  de- 
termination to  bestow  England'  on  any  one  who  would  invade 
and  master  it.  In  ld67»  Cecil  received  notice  of  a  secret  league 
between  the  Pope  and  the  Emperor, — Spain  and  Portugal, — 
Bavaria  and  Savoy, — for  the  eitirpation  of  Protestantism  from 
the  Earth .;t^  The  contemporary  Papal  biographers  of  Piua  V. 
ascribe  to  him,  without  reserve  or  disguise,  a  settled  design  for 
the  destruction  of  Elizabeth.^  The  alacrity  with  which  the 
Papal  scheme  of  hostility  was  acted  upon,  is  manifested  by  the 
fact,  that  Philip  II.  (that  "child  and  champion"  of  Popery) 

froclaimed  a  reward  of  25,000  crowns  for  the  murder  of  the 
Vince  of  Orange,  and  50,000  crowns  for  that  of  Coligni.||  And 
in  1584,  it  was  ascertained  that  practices  were  actually  on  foot 
for  the  assassination  of  Elizabeth  by  Spanish  emissaries.^  Laatlj^ 
every  one  must  recollect  the  idem  trecenti  sort  of  letter  addressed 
by  Campion  the  Jesuit  to  the  Privy  Council  in  1581,  in  which 
he  says,  "  as  touching  our  society,  be  it  known  to  you,  that  we 
have  made  a  league,  all  the  Jesuits  in  the  world,  whose  succession 
and  multitude  must  overreach  all  the  practices  of  England,  cheer- 
fully to  carry  the  cross  which  you  shall  lay  upon  us,  and  never  to 
despair  your  recovery  while  we  have  a  man  left  to  enjoy  your 
Tyburn,  or  to  be  racked  with  your  torments,  or  to  be  consumed 
with  your  poisons.  Expenses  are  reckoned;  the  enterprize  is 
begun;  it  is  of  Ood;  it  cannot  be  withstood.  So  the  faith  was 
planted ;  so  it  must  be  restored.*'  This  unquestionably  sounds 
noble  and  intrepid.  But  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  was 
dictated  by  the  spirit  of  Mutius  Scavola,  in  more  respects  than 
one.  Campion,  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  was  a  Jesuit;  the 
Jesuits  were  the  spiritual  Janisaries  of  the  Pope ;  the  Pope  was 
avowedly  bent  on  the  extirpation  of  heresi/ ;  and  the  whole  his- 
tory of  the  time  proclaims  that,  in  his  judgment,  the  extirpation 
of  heresy  could  be  accomplished  only  by  the  extermination  of 
heretics.  Whether  Campion,  or  others  of  his  tribe,  were  guilty 
of  any  overt  acts,  which  could  legally  warrant  their  conviction,  is 
a  question  which  we  leave  untouched.  We  appeal  to  the  case, 
simply  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  length  and  breadth  and 
depth  of  the  design,  which  had  been  formed  for  what  he  calls  the 
recovery  of  this  kingdom.  And  when  this  is  connected  with  the 
sense  m  which  the  recovery  of  the  kingdom  was  notoriously  un- 
derstood by  his  Masters,  it  may  be  produced  as  irresistible  proof 
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of  the  reality  of  that  danger^  Which  proToked  the  EngliBh  gOYern^ 
ment  to  ttieasiires  of  extreme  severity. 

For  these  measures  of  seyerity,  however,  Cecil  is  no  more  re- 
sponsible than  his  colleagues;  indeed  scarcely  so  much  so*  Sub-* 
sequetitly  to  the  detection  of  Norfolk's  conspiracy,  Leicester  and 
Walsingham  were  underftood  to  be  the  chief  authors  of  all  sangui* 
nary  counsels  against  the  Papists;  Walsingham,  probably»  because 
hts  whole  life  and  fortunes  had  been  dedicated  to  the  purposes  of 
unearthing  the  projects  of  the  Papacy  against  the  liberties  of  his 
country,  and  the  life  of  his  Sovereign ;  Leicester,  because  he  was 
a  fervent  admirer  of  the  broad  lands  of  the  Church,  and  found 
that  the  surest  way  of  reaching  the  spoils  was  to  place  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  Puritans,  who  clamoured  most  vehemently  for  the 
persecution  of  the  Catholics,  and  looked  with  an  evil  eye  upon 
every  remaining  fragment  of  Ecclesiastical  opulence  and  powen 
Cecil  himself  is  known  to  have  been  the  friend  of  moderate  pro* 
ceediogs,  whenever  moderate  proceedings  were^  in  his  opinion^ 
attended  with  any  prospect  of  safety.  He  once  actually  addressed 
a  memorial  to  the  Queen,  representing  the  impolicy  of  driving 
the  Chatholics  to  desperation  by  a  vigorous  enforcement  of  the 
oath  of  Supremacy.  But  it  is  well  worthy  of  remark  that  the 
death  of  Leicester  and  Walsingham  was  followed  by  no  relaxation 
of  the  penal  measures;  from  which  it  may  be  reasonably  con- 
cluded that  Cecil  was  at  last  persuaded  that  such  relaxation  was 
Neither  expedient  nor  practicable. 

By  those,  who  condemn  the  savage  policy  of  the  Queen's 
government  towards  her  Catholic  subjects,  we  are  often  reminded 
of  the  exemplary  faithfulness  of  the  Catholic  laity,  in  the  moment 
of  their  country's  extremest  peril.  And,  beyond  dispute,  it  would  be 
most  ungracious  and  most  unjust  to  deny  ^at  their  conduct,  in  that 
perilous  emergency,  was  above  all  praise.  In  that  dreadful  crisis, 
it  must  be  allowed,  their  attachment  to  their  Sovereign,  and  their 
devotion  to  their  country,  absorbed  every  other  feeling.  Never- 
theless, in  the  very  same  breath  in  which  we  make  this  confession, 
we  cannot  forbear  to  ask  ourselves,  what  might  probably  have 
been  the  demeanour  of  these  patriotic  men,  if  Mary  of  Scotland 
had  been  living  at  that  moment,  and  if  the  Invincible  Armada 
had  been  sent  forth  by  Philip,  not  for  the  purpose  of  winning  the 
realm  of  England  for  himself,  but  of  seating  upon  its  throne  the 
good  sister  of  Elizabeth.  In  that  case  they  would  have  had  be- 
fore them  the  hope  of  being  ruled  by  a  Princess,  whose  blood 
Was  British,  and  whose  faith  was  orthodox.  There  would,  then, 
have  been  no  fears  of  confiscation  or  servitude  to  darken  their 
prospect.  They  would  have  been  able  to  retain  their  fidelity  to 
the  Pope,  without  being  downright  traitors  to  their  country,  and 
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without  consiguing  themselves  and  their  families  to  indigence  and 
contempt*  They  might,  therefore,  have  listened,  without  any  up- 
braidings  of  conscience,  or  any  remonstrances  of  self-interest,  to 
the  counsels  of  their  confessors  and  spiritual  advisers.  They 
might  have  placed  the  Crown  upon  the  head  of  a  Catholic, 
without  incurring  the  infamy  of  betraying  the  independence  of 
England,  and,  with  it,  their  own  fortunes,  to  a  remorseless  and 
sanguinary  foreigner.  As  it  was,  however,  they  had  nothing  to 
look  forward  to,  but  the  disaster  and  ignominy  of  a  Second  Con- 
quest. They  beheld,  in  Philip  of  Spain,  only  another  Avatar  of 
the  same  Spirit,  which,  five  centuries  before,  had  alighted  on  the 
soil  of  Britain,  in  the  person  of  William  of  Normandy.  They 
perceived  that,  what  the  Anglo-Saxon  Earls  and  Thanes  had 
been  to  the  Victor  of  Hastings,  the  native  nobility  of  England  would 
have  been  to  the  relentless  and  haughty  Spaniard.  They  felt 
that  a  Catholic  Despot  would  have  been  upon  them,  whose 
little  finger  must  be  weightier  than  the  loins  even  of  Elizabeth's 
Protestant  administration — that  their  goodly  acres  would  have, 
become  the  inheritance  of  the  stranger, — and  that  they  and  their 
children  might  have  been  sent  forth  as  outcasts  and  wanderers  od 
the  face  of  the  earth,  in  spite  of  their  devotion  to  the  Pastoral  and 
Paternal  Sanctity  of  the  Successor  of  St.  Peter!  Besides,  even 
if  these  men  had  never  heard  or  read  the  tale  of  England's  sub- 
jugation by  William  the  Norman,  they  might  have  found  a  toler- 
ably intelligible  intimation  of  the  fate  which  the  success  of  Philip 
would  have  brought  upon  them,  in  the  treatment  experienced  by 
their  Catholic  countrymen  who  had  joined  the  forces  of  the 
Prince  of  Parma ;  and  whose  "  impiety  to  their  country"  was 
rewarded  with  nothing  but  the  scorn  and  detestation  of  their 
allies..  It  would  show  the  stupidest  ignorance  of  human  nature, 
to  suppose  that  considerations  so  natural  had  never  crossed  the 
reveries  of  those  gallant  men,  who  crowded  to  the  banners  of  the 
Protestant  Queen,  even  while  the  emissaries  of  Rome  were  offer- 
ing crowns  of  glory  to  her  murderers,  and  proclaiming  that  heaven 
and  earth  were  up  in  arms  against  the  progeny  of  incest,  and  the 
imp  of  heresy  and  schism.  The  purest  motives  which  ever  ani- 
mated any  human  heart,  were  never  yet  exempt  from  all  earthly 
admixture.  We  therefore  trust  that  an  allusion  to  such  topics 
will  not  be  thought  to  wear  an  invidious  aspect  towards  those 
brave  spirits,  who,  in  the  agony  of  their  country's  fate,  were  deaf 
to  the  whisperings  or  the  clamours  of  that  lying  daemon,  which 
then  was  busy  in  familiarising  the  heart  of  Europe  with  perfidy 
and  bloodshed.  But  what  application  have  such  considerations 
as  these  to  the  Clerical  agents  of  the  Papacy?  What  was  the 
ruin  and  the  slavery  of  England  to  the  Janisaries  of  Rome? 
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What  could  it  matter  to  Jesuits,  and  missionaries,  and  seminary 
Priests,  whether  a  native  or  a  foreigner  were  seated  on  the  throne? 
The  object  for  which  they  lived  was  the  recovery  of  the  realm 
from  the  hateful  domination  of  schismatics.  To  this  end  all 
their  faculties  and  all  their  resources  were  dedicated.  They 
knew  no  difference  between  native  or  foreigner — Briton  or 
Spaniard.  The  only  distinction  known  to  them  was  the  distinc- 
tion of  orthodox  and  heretic.  A  faithful  emissary  of  the  Pontiff 
was  a  man  of  no  country.  Rome  was  the  centra  of  his  allegiance. 
He  was  bound  to  society  by  no  domestic  ties:  so  that  the  ministers 
of  Rome's  communion  were  his  only  brotherhood.  The  multitude 
and  the  strength  of  that  fraternity  we  learn  from  the  frank  and  vo- 
luntary confession  of  Campion.  Their  activity  and  their  influ- 
ence are  known  from  the  whole  history  of  England  during  the 
life  of  Mary, — more  especially  since  the  first  introduction  of  the 
Jesuits  in  1580,  up  to  the  period  of  Mary's  death.  These,  there- 
fore, were  the  persons  to  be  dreaded:  and  the  Catholic  laity 
might  have  remamed  in  comparative  peace  and  freedom,  but  for 
the  incessant  agitation  of  these,  their  spiritual  counsellors  and 
irulers. 

Another  very  important  department  of  Cecil's  administration 
relates,  more  particularly,  to  the  Calvinistic  portion  of  Elizabeth's 
Protestant  subjects,  of  whom  the  Earl  of  Leicester  was  the  holy 
and  honourable  patron!  They  gave  the  minister,  at  times,  almost 
as  much  trouble  as  the  Scottish  Queen,  the  Pope,  and  the 
Jesuits,  put  together.  It  is  with  extreme  reluctance  that  we 
advert  to  their  history.  We  have,  of  late,  repeatedly  endeavoured 
to  recall  the  public  mind  to  the  true  state  of  the  question  between 
these  turbulent  Sectarians  and  the  Church  of  England :  and  we 
are  so  weary  of  the  subject,  that  nothing  would  drag  us  back  to 
It,  but  the  pertinacity  with  which  certain  calumniators  of  the 
Church  are  incessantly  labouring  to  connect  her  name  with 
images  and  recollections  of  intolerance,  and  bigotry,  and  in- 
veterate malice  against  the  expanding  liberties  of  mankind.  To 
this  hour  the  public  ear  is  abused  with  statements,  the  tendency 
of  which  is  to  represent  our  Protestant  hierarchy  as  engaged, 
from  the  first,  in  an  execrable  league  for  perpetuating  the  moral  and 
political  servitude  of  their  country, — and  the  Puritans  as  a  sacred 
brotherhood  to  whom  alone  we  are  indebted  for  our  deliverance. 
Can  any  thing,  it  is  asked,  be  more  intolerable,  than  that  they  who 
had  endured  persecution  for  the  sacrament,  should  themselves  be- 
come persecutors  for  the  surplice?  and  could  it  be  expected  that 
the  ^reat  revolutionary  movement^  which  had  overthrown  the  do- 
minion of  the  Papacy,  should  stop  precisely  at  the  instant  when 
the  Queen  and  her  Bishops  should  pronounce  the  words — ''  thus 
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far  thalt  thou  go,  and  no  further?"  And  then  follow!  an  abun^ 
ance  of  declamation*  from  which  an  ignorant  person  would 
naturally  collect,  that  the  Puritans  were  a  band  of  simple-hearted 
and  peaceable  men,  desirous  of  nothing,  but  the  unmolested 
liberty  of  worshipping  God  in  their  oith  slovenly  and  disorderly 
way.  Now,  while  the  sentences  are  dropping  from  their  pen^ 
the  retailers  of  all  this  perversion  must  surely  know  that  dietr 
representations  are,  not  merely  incorrect,  but  at  mortal  variance 
with  the  fact.  Of  all  the  reliaionists  that  emerged  from  the 
Reformation,  there  were  none  who  had  imbibed  so  little  of  the 
spirit  of  toleration  as  these  injured  and  unoffending  Nonconformists! 
They  were  many  of  them  as  tyrannical  as  Papists,  and  as  factioua 
as  Republicans.  The  truth,  as  they  boasted,  had  made  them 
free ;  and  they  were  resolved,  if  possible,  to  diffuse  the  blessing 
with  all  the  headlong  vehemence  of  propagandism.  Their  ays* 
tern,  like  that  of  revolutionary  France  at  the  end  of  the  last  cen» 
tury,  was  prepared  to  take  the  form  of  an  armed  doctrine.*  The 
Comtiiutional  Historian  himself  distinctly  admits  that  Cartwright 
and  his  adherents  assumed  the  tone,  not  of  supplicants  for  free* 
dom  of  conscience,  but  of  desperate  rebels  against  established 
authority.  As  for  toleration,  it  was  the  object  of  their  scorn  and 
abhorrence.  And  if  they  had  succeeded  in  their  struggles  for 
power,  the  country  would  soon  have  groaned  under  a  despotism 
as  searching  and  universal  as  that  of  the  Papacy  itself.  They 
were  for  setting  up  ^eir  holy  Discipline,  not  as  some&ing 
rendered  venerable  by  Ecclesiastical  tradition,  and  immemorial 
usage,  but  as  an  Institution  as  sacred,  as  if  it  had  been  written 
by  the  finger  of  the  Almighty  on  tables  of  stone ;  and  all  who 
should  presume  to  resistit  were  denounced  by  them  as  enemies  and 
traitors  to  Qod  himself.  They  railed  at  the  carnal  pride  which, 
as  they  complained,  was  still  allowed  to  disfigure  the  established 
religion  \  and,  with  still  more  insufferable  pride,  they  trampled 
upon  it.  And  these  were  the  pacific  and  mild  petitioners  who 
were  to  be  gratified  with  a  sweeping  sacrifice  of  the  decencies 
and  proprieties  of  divine  worship;  and,  in  whose  behalf,  we  are, 
at  this  day,  stunned  with  an  outcry  against  the  abomination  of 
persecuting  for  the  surplice! 

Instead  of  all  this  vague  and  empty  rhetoric,  we  should  be  glad 
of  an  answer  to  one  simple  question — ^what  course  would  these 
modern  Censors  have  prescribed  to  Elizabeth's  government,  had 
they  lived  in  those  days,  and  the  ofiSce  of  Epkori  had  been 
entrusted  to  themselves?  Would  it  have  been  their  pleasure  that 
the  children  of  disobedience  should  be  indulged  to  the  full  extent 
of  their  fanatical  caprices  i    The  inevitable  consequence  of  this 
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wi^e  liberality  would  have  been«  first  to  exhibit  the  Church  of 
EDgland,  habited  in  such  a  motley  collection  of  shreds  and  patches^ 
as  to  invite  the  contempt  of  the  whole  worlds ,  and  thus  to  pro- 
pare  it  for  destruction; — and,  eventually^  to  ^et  up  the  Holy 
Discipline  of  Geneva  in  its  place.     It  cannot  be  too  frequently 
repeated,  that  Noq-conforn)ityj  at  that  period^  always  meaned 
nothing   less    than   rebellion   against    Episcopal   power  —  and 
nearly  against    all    established    rule   whatever*      What  would 
Sampson,  or  Cartwright  have  said,  if  they  bad  been  told  that  th^y 
were  at  liberty  to  follow  their  own  practices  t     Most  unquestion- 
ably, they  would  have  replied  that  this  was  doing  the  work  of  the 
Lord  deceitfully,  and  by  halves.     DispepsatioM>  and  Licence^ 
and  black  Indulgences,  would  never  nave  satisfied  them#    All 
these  were  no  better  than  artifices,  to  protect  and  forUfy .  the 
miserable  remnants  of  the  Babylonian  Superstition.*   Th§  wrath 
of  Heaven  was  to  be  averted  from  the  kingdom  by  nothing  short 
of  the  establishment  of  the  Godly  Institution,  on  the  ruins  of 
every  other  system^    The  pattern  in  the  Mount  must  be  copied 
with  scrupulous  fidelity  by  the  whole  congregation  of  God's 
people.    Neither  Kingfs  nor  Potentates  must  dare  to  lift  up  their 
*' rotten  privilege  and  custom"  against  the  Sceptre  of  Christ's 
kingdom.    In  short,  the  pretensioi\s  of  Divine  Rig/U  were  ad*- 
vanced  by  the  pioneers  oi  British  liberty,  with  an  Srontery  that 
never  was  exceeded — if  ever  it  was  equalled-^y  the  insolence  of 
Rome  herself.     We,  therefore,  ask — (and  we  must  continue  to 
aski  so  often  as  these  absurdities  are  repeated>^what  was  |o  be 
done,  under  such  circumstances?    Was  the  great  Revolutionary 
movement,  throughout  all  its  stages,  so  clearly  marked,  by  the 
approbation  of  Heaven,  that  it  was  little  less  than  sacrilegious 
for  statesmen  to  meddle  with  it?     Was  the  Ark  of  Non-con*- 
formity  of  such  transcendent  holiness^  that  mountains  were  to  be 
levelled  and  vallies  exalted,  in  order  that  an  highway  might  be 
formed  for  its  progress?    Were  Sovereigns  and  Council-boards 
and  Prelates,  to  look  passively  on,  while  it  was  hastening  to  its 
final  triumph, — the  overthrow  of  thus  Monarchy  and  the  Church? 
With  respect  to  the  question  of  Clerical  attire,  it  is  cordially  to 
be  wished  that  the  English  Precistans  had  condescended  to  learn 
moderation  of  the  Helvetic   divines   whom  diey  professed   to 
revere  and  imitate.     When  Bullinger  was  consulted  on  this  matter 
of ''  woollen  and  linen/'  his  disapprobation  of  the  habits  did  not 
withhold  him  from  a  decided  reoommendation  to  conformity* 
Deeply  as  he  respected  the  rights  of  conscience,  his  urgent  ad« 
monition  was,  that  no  man  should  frame  a  conscience  to  himself 
in  a  spirit  of  contentiousness-^ly  fiXoveix/f).    He  reminded  his 
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brethren  that  the  sacerdotal  habits  were  not  originally  introduced 
by  the  Pope,  (so  that  they  could  not  reasonably  be  called  rags  of 
Popery);  that  if  Protestants  were  to  have  nothing  in  common 
with  Romanists,  they  must  be  compelled  to  abandon  their 
churches,  to  receive  no  stipends,  to  abstain  from  the  practice  of 
baptism,  and  recitation  of  creeds,  and  even  to  reject  the  Liord's 
Prayer  itself;  and  lastly,  that  the  use  of  appropriate  habiliments 
for  the  clergy  was  never  abolished  by  the  Reformation ;  and  that, 
at  the  present  time,  it  was  not  retained  in  conformity  with  the 
Papal  law,  but  by  virtue  of  the  royal  edict,  as  a  matter  in  itself 
indifferent,  but  nevertheless  proper  and  expedient.  Here  we 
have  the  dictates  of  that  wisdom  which  is  not  only  pure,  hut 
peaceable;  without  partiality  and  without  hypocrisy.  The  say- 
ing, however,  simple  as  it  was,  appears  to  have  been  too  hard  for 
the  digestion  of  these  fastidious  persons.  Their  language  to  the 
government  was — ''  because  this  seems  so  to  you,  you  are  not  to 
be  condemned  by  us;  because  it  does  seem  so  to  us,  we  are  not  to 
be  vexed  by  you :  a  maxim,  as  Dr.Nares  most  judiciously  observes, 
which  might,  with  undoubted  propriety,  be  introduced  into  the 
preamble  to  an  act  of  toleration ;  but  destructive  of  all  uniformity 
and  regularity,  where  an  absolute  separation  of  churches  is  not 
contemplated.*  Toleration,  however,  we  must  again  observe, 
was  never  in  the  thoughts  of  the  Non-conformists.  When  they 
had  a  point  to  carry  they  could,  indeed,  assume  the  language  of 
toleration.  But,  the  thing  itself  they  utterly  despised;  and  the 
bitter  words  in  which  they  denounced  it  to  their  own  people,  are 
on  record  unto  this  day.f  Which  party  then,  we  once  more  de- 
mand, is  more  righteously  loaded  with  the  imputation  of  bigotry ; 
— they  who  doggedly  resisted  the  government  (to  use  their  own 
phraseology),  prop/er  lanam  et  linum;  or  they,  who  felt  that,  in 
sacrificing  the  lana  et  linum,  they  should  virtually  be  surrendering 
the  integrity  and  the  order  of  the  whole  church  establishment? 

As  to  the  treatment  which  the  Non-conformists  experienced 
from  Cecil,  it  was  prompted  throughout  by  an  exemplary  spirit 
of  moderation  and  kindness.  Whenever  they  were  peaceable 
and  discreet,  they  were  sure  of  the  most  indulgent  and  consi- 
derate attention  to  their  scruples:  but  when  they  made  them 
ready  for  battle,  it  was  the  duty  of  any  statesman  to  repress  their 
insolence  and  contumacy.  Every  reader  of  the  history  of  those 
times  will  recollect  the  opposition  oiFered  by  him  to  the  inflexible 
spirit  with  which  Archbishop  Whitgift  maintained  the  Ecclesi- 
astical Constitution;  and  (what  is  still  more  remarkable,)  the 
disposition  manifested  by  him  to  take  the  part  of  Travers  against 
the  immortal  Hooker.     He  was,  nevertheless,  distinctly  aware 
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that  the  elements  of  discord  were  secretly  raging  in  the  vitals  of 
Non-conformity^  whatever  might  be  the  steadiness  of  its  resist- 
ance to  the  Parliamentary  Religion ;  and,  with  incomparable 
prudence  and  sagacity,  he  used  the  Babel  dissonance  of  their  own 
proposals,  as  a  means  of  defeating  their  projects,  and  reducing 
them  to  silence.  When  they  approached  hnn  with  their  com- 
plaints against  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church,  he  requested  them  to 
draw  up  another,  and  to  frame  the  various  offices  m  such  a  man- 
ner as  might  give  general  satisfaction  to  their  brethren.  With 
this  suggestion  they  very  readily  complied;  and  a  scheme  of  wor- 
ship was  produced,  bearing  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  great 
original  of  Geneva.  Their  draught  was  then  submitted  to  the 
consideration  of  another  classis  of  Dissenting  Commissioners,  who 
made  no  less  than  six  hundred  exceptions  to  it !  A  third  deputa- 
tion quarrelled  with  the  corrections  of  the  second,  and  protested 
that  it  would  be  absolutely  necessary  to  prepare  a  model  entirely 
new :  and  a  fourth  class  took  similar  liberties  with  the  labours  of 
the  third.  By  this  time  it. was  tolerably  evident  that,  when 
pressed  home,  they  could  agree  in  no  one  thing  but  their  hostility 
to  the  established  formularies.  These  dissensions  among  the  Dis- 
senters, however^  furnished  Cecil  with  an  answer  to  their  demands. 
He  desired  them  to  apprise  him,  as  soon  as  they  had  arrived  at 
any  unanimous  resolution  upon  the  matter  in  question,  and  then 
they  might  be  fully  assured  of  his  best  services.'"' 

We  are  extremely  desirous  of  having  it  clearly  understood  that 
in  speaking  thus  of  these  very  intractable  parties,  we  are  not 
prompted  by  any  wish  to  load  their  memory  with  reproach,  but 
simply  by  a  sense  of  the  bitter  injustice  which  their  advocates 
are  perpetually  heaping  upon  the  Church  of  England.  We 
speak  of  them,  indeed,  by  the  name  of  Puritans ;  but,  like  Dr. 
ISares,  we  use  that  name  historically,  and  simply  for  the  purpose 
of  avoiding  the  tediousness  of  a  more  courteous  circumlocution. 
We  are,  moreover,  abundantly  willing  to  concede  that  many  of 
these  distinguished  men  were  eminently  learned,  and  animated  by 
a  spirit  of  the  most  fervid  piety.  We  are,  in  short,  ready  to  allow 
them  almost  every  perfection  under  heaven — always  except- 
ing the  perfection  of  a  truly  meek  and  charitable  temper. 
However  transcendent  may  have  been  their  merits,  as  individual 
members  of  society,  their  conduct  as  a  party  was  captious  and 
turbulent  beyond  all  endurance;  and  it  must  have  required 
more  than  saint-like  patience  and  long  suffering,  on  the  part 
of  the  government,  both  ecclesiastical  and  civil,  to  look  with 
composure  on  their  manifold  artifices  of  sedition.     They  were 
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possessed,  in  short,  by  the  fiercest  spirit  of  Calvinism*  During 
their  paroxysms  they  raved,  in  the  same  breath,  about  the  sacred 
rights  of  conscience,  and  the  unlimited  and  despotic  supremacy 
of  the  spiritual  power.  The  principle  which  animated  their  pro- 
ceeding was  essentially  democratic ;  and  the  genius  of  democracy, 
it  is  well  known,  is  of  all  others  that  can  be  named  or  imagined,  the 
most  tyrannical  and  persecuting.  That  they  loved  their  couDtiy 
we  are  unwilling  to  dispute ;  but  that  they  loved  their  holy  disci- 
pline far  better  than  their  country,  it  seems  impossible  to  question. 
For,  in  the  awful  hour  of  their  country's  peril, — when  the  Armada 
was  ready  to  pour  desolation  over  the  land  of  their  nativitj — 
when  the  intelligent  and  patriotic  Catholics  forgot  all  religious 
discord,  and  were  rallying  beneath  the  standard  of  the  Royal 
Lioness — when  the  fleets  of  England  were  entrusted  to  the  com- 
mand of  a  Catholic  nobleman — at  that  dreadful  moment,  what 
was  the  occupation  of  the  Puritans?  Verily,  the  agony  of  Eng- 
land's calamity  afforded,  in  their  judgment,  a  precious  opportu- 
nity for  throwing  in  a  word  in  season  for  the  sacred  cause ;  and  at 
no  period  were  their  pamphlets  in  behalf  of  the  godly  institution 
more  actively  or  more  audaciously  dispersed,*  than  when  the 
British  Empire  was  on  the  point  of  contending  for  its  life;  and 
when  the  heart  of  Britain  should  have  risen  as  the  heart  of  one 
man,  against  the  foul  disgrace  *'  that  Parma,  or  Spain,  or  any 
Prince  of  Europe,  should  dare  to  invade  the  borders  of  the 
realm/'  That  these  men  were,  most  of  them,  devoted  and  consci- 
entious, we  have  no  disposition  to  controvert.  But  it  is  quite  evi- 
dent that  (as  Bullinger  suggests)  their  consciences  were  trained 
and  matured  in  the  school  of  faction  and  contentiousness — 
(^iXov;ix/«).  If,  as  some  will  have  it,  the  love  of  the  surplice 
converted  the  Churchmen  into  persecutors,  it  may,  with  at  least 
equal  truths  be  contended,  that  the  hatred  of  the  surplice  went 
very  far  towards  converting  the  Puritans  into  traitors. 

Our  quarrel,  therefore,  with  certain  commentators  on  this  por- 
tion of  our  history  is,  not  that  it  speaks  of  the  Church  of  England 
as  then  ignorant  of  the  principles  of  toleration :  we  are  no  more 
interested  in  repelling  this  assertion^  than  we  are  interested  in 
denying  that  the  Copernican  system  was,  at  that  period,  disre- 
garded bv  nearly  all  the  astronomers  of  Europe.  Our  gravamen 
IS,  that  the  expositors  in  question  are  incessantly  labouring  to 
leave  their  readers  under  the  impression  that  all  the  intolerance 
was  with  the  Church,  and  all  the  sufiering  and  wrong  was  with 
the  Puritans ; — that  on  one  side  there  was  nothing  but  inhuman 
bigotry ;  on  the  other  nothing  but  a  virtuous  resistance  to  oppres- 
sion.    We  must  therefore  reiterate,  even  to  wearinessi  that  this 

*  Nares,  vol.  iii.  p.  551.    Madox,  p.  204— 1206. 
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was  not  so.  In  that  age^  the  rights  of  conscience  were  universally 
diregarded.  Toleration  was  an  experiment  far  too  formidable  for 
the  nerves  of  Churchmen  or  Statesmen,  Catholics  or  Protestants^ 
Episcopalians  or  Non-conformists.  It  was  thought  to  involve  the 
dangers  of  anarchy,  and  the  guilt  of  indifference  to  the  Faith.  A 
philosopher  sufficiently  enlightened  to  perceive  the  safety  and  the 
wisdom  of  tolerant  principles^  would  have  been,  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  as  great  a  curiosity,  as  any  one  of  the  rarities  discovered  by 
Pantagruel  in  the  famous  island  of  MedamoihL  Sir  Thomas 
More  himself,  showed  by  his  practice,  that  he  considered  perfect 
freedom  of  conscience  as  a  system  fit  for  his  Utopian  community^ 
— and  fit  for  no  other :  and  it  is  most  certain  that,  if  the  Puritans 
could  have  found  their  way  into  that  blessed  society,  there  would 
soon  have  been  an  end  of  its  glorious  harmony  and  concord ! 
When  terms  were  offered  them,  they  instantly  assumed  the  Ian- 

fuage  of  Moses,  and  protested  that  there  should  not  a  hoof  be  left 
ehind.  With  them  the  struggle  was,  througliout,  not  for  freedom^ 
but  for  absolute  supremacy.  Whether  the  resistance  offered  by 
the  Church  to  their  designs  was,  or  was  not,  conducted  with  be* 
coming  moderation,  is  a  question,  at  all  times,  fairly  open  to  tem- 
perate discussion.  But  of  one  thing  we  are  as  firmly  convinced 
as  of  our  own  existence — namely,  that  the  severities  inflicted  by  the 
Establishment  were  the  tenderest  of  mercies,  compared  with  what 
was  to  be  expected  from  the  Puritans,  if  the  day  of  their  power 
had  then  arrived. 

But — to  return  to  Cecil— taking  the  whole  of  his  life  together, 
and  making  all  reasonable  deductions  from  his  merits,  it  must  re- 
main for  ever  indisputable,  that  his  vigilance  and  penetration 
were,  under  Providence,  the  most  effective  instruments  for  the 
preservation  of  the  reformed  and  establigion  Religion,  and  the  in- 
dependence of  the  British  Empire.  From  the  first  moment  of 
his  accession  to  office,  under  Elizabeth,  his  eye  was  steadily  di« 
rected  to  the  quarter  from  which  danger  was  to  be  apprehended* 
Almost  the  first  notice  recorded  by  his  eternal  pen,  after  he  be- 
came her  secretary,  related  to  the  assumption  of  the  title  of  Queen 
of  England  by  the  Scottish  Princess*  And  from  that  hour  to  the 
end  of  his  life,  he  never  suffered  his  watchfulness  to  slumber,  nor 
his  gaze  to  be  diverted  from  the  varying  aspect  of  the  political 
firmament,  ft  was  a  vain  endeavour  to  lull  him  into  forgetfulness, 
by  insidious  representations  of  the  calmness  of  the  ocean,  and  the 
serenity  ot  the  sky.     It  was  in  vain  to  say  him, — 
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Jaside  Palinare,  ferunt  ipsa  seqaora  classem ; 
*'  ^quat»  spirant  aur«  3  datur  hora  quieti  -, 
**  Pone  caput,  fessosque  oculos  furare  labori/* 
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His  reply  would  be  ready : 

'<  Mene  sails  placidi  vuUus,  fluctasque  quietos, 

'*  Ignorare  jubes  ?  roeoe  huic  con6dere  inonstro  ? 

**  i^nean  credam  quid  enim  fallacibtis  Austris, 

'^  £t  coeli  toties  deceptus  fraude  sereni?** 

Talia  dicta  dabat ;  clavumque,  adfixus  et  hxrens^ 
Nusquani  amittebat,  ocalosque  sub  astra  tenebat. 

Powers  indeed  there  were,  perpetually  at  work  to  sprinkle  his 
temples  with  the  dews  of  Lethe.  But  he  resisted  the  Stygiaa 
drowsiness ;  and  thus  he  was  enabled  to  navigate  the  vessel  ia 
safety  through  an  archipelago  of  intrigues,  and  plots,  and  con- 
federaciesy  which  would  probably  have  defied  the  skill  and  pa- 
tience of  any  other  navigator. 

It  is  deserving  of  remark,  that  for  a  considerable  time  the  ser- 
vices of  Cecil  were  not  so  worthily  appreciated  as  tbey  came  to 
be  at  a  later  period,  when  the  designs  of  the  Romish  Potentates 
began  to  spread  out  into  such  formidable  developement.  His 
own  views  relative  to  "  the  perils  and  remedies"  of  the  country 
were  consistent  and  unvarying  throughout.  But  in  the  early  part 
of  Elizabeth's  reign,  his  influence  seems  to  have  been  insufficient 
to  awaken  the  queen  or  her  advisers  to  any  adequate  perception 
of  the  dangers  that  were  collecting.  In  a  letter  to  Sir  N,  Throg- 
morton,  in  December,  166 1 ,  he  laments  that  his  credit  was  *'  none 
at  all/'  whatever  external  appearances  might  seem  to  indicate. 
He  ever  talks  of  retiring  from  office ;  and  declares  that  he  was 
withheld  from  so  doing  by  his  apprehension  lest  his  own  good 
purposes  should  be  defeated  by  those  who  would  probably  suc- 
ceed him.     And  he  adds: — 

*^  I  have  carried  in  my  bead,  with  care,  means  bow  her  majesty  should, 
from  time  to  time,  conduct  her  affairs.  I  see  so  little  proof  of  my  tra- 
vails, by  reason  ber  majesty  alloweth  not  of  tbeni,  that  I  have  left  all  to 
tbe  wide  world.  1  do  only  keep  an  account  for  a  show,  but  inwardly  I 
meddle  not,  leaving  things  to  work  in  a  course,  as  the  clock  is  left  when 
the  barrel  is  wound  up.  It  is  time  to  end  these  complaints  to  you,  who 
cannot  remedy  them.  But  yet,  because  you  wrote  to  me,  divers  times, 
of  matters  worthy  your  consideration,  (thinking  you  have  bestowed  them 
well  on  me,  m  hopes  that  I  mil  fashion  and  put  them  forth,  when  you  see 
that  I  have  no  comfort  so  to  do,)  I  thought  it  not  inconvenient  to  note 
thus  much  to  you  of  my  imperfection  /'* 

At  a  considerably  later  period  than  this,  it  is  evident  that  there 
was  an  influence  in  constant  activity,  at  the  English  Court,  to 
deprive  the  Protestant  cause  in  France  of  all  hope  of  succour 
from  this  country ;  and  this,  too,  at  a  period  when  timely  encou- 

•  Turn.  Eli£.  c.  «7,  note  (Ul) ;  from  Hardw.  St.  Pap.  \oJ.  i.  p,  178. 
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ragement  and  aid  might  very  probably  have  preserved  it  from 
ruin,  and  given  a  different  issue  to  tlie  fatal  battle  of  Moncontour 
in  1569f  which  threw  the  Pope,  Pius  V.,  into  such  exstacies  of 
joy.*  Fortunately,  however,  the  value  of  Cecil's  faithfulness  and 
sagacity  were  discovered  in  time  for  the  deliverance  of  the  queeo 
and  her  dominions,  and  for  the  preservation  of  the  Protestant 
succession  in  England  and  in  Scotland.  Had  he  been  at  the 
head  of  her  counsels  from  the  first,  the  Reformation,  though  it 
might  not  absolutely  have  triumphed  in  France^  might  have  been 
placed  in  a  position  of  much  greater  security  and  honour. 

There  are  few  things  in  biography  more  astounding  than  the 
capacity  which  this  man  possessed  for  enduring  the  everlasting 
worry  of  applications  from  every  quarter  of  society,  high  and  low. 
He  seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  a  kind  of  huge  pincushion, 
into  which  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  women  and  children, 
might  stick  their  grievances.  As  Mr.  Ellis  has  observed — *'  From 
the  question  of  peace  or  war,  down  to  the  regulation  for  the  lining 
of  slop-hose ;  from  quarrels  at  Court  to  the  bickering  between  a 
schoolmaster  and  his  scholar;  from  the  arrest  of  a  peer  to  the 
punishment  of  a  cut-purse;  all  was  reported  to  him,  and  by  all 
parties,  in  turn,  was  his  favour  craved."  Some  faint  notion  of 
the  whirlpools  and  eddies  in  which  the  public  and  private  business 
of  the  kingdom  was  incessantly  gathering  round  him,  may  be 
formed  merely  by  an  inspection  of  the  table  of  contents  to  Mr. 
Ellis  s  second  series  of  Original  Letters  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth* 
For  instance,  the  Lady  Mary  Gray,  youngest  daughter  of  Henry, 
Duke  of  Suffolk,  was  the  smallest  gentlewoman  in  her  Majesty's 
Court;  and  Henry  Keys,  the  serjeant-porter  to  the  Queen,  was 
the  most  *'  colossal  specimen  of  the  masculine  gender"  in  the 
same.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  the  disproportion  both  of  their 
stature  and  their  rank,  Maximus  and  Minima  resolved  to  inter- 
marry ;  and  marry  they  did,  without  applying  for  the  Queen's 
consent,  which  they  probably  thought  it  might  be  impossible  to 
obtain.  The  affair,  as  Cecil  tells  us,  was  thought  positively  mon- 
strous! It  excited  the  fiery  displeasure  of  her  Majesty,  who 
committed  the  delinquent  parties  to  separate  prisons,  there  to 
ruminate  on  the  folly  of  ill-assorted  wedlock.  Of  the  impatience 
of  Maximus  under  his  confinement,  we  hear  nothing ;  but  the  dimi- 
nutive bride  was  most  importunate  for  the  termination  of  her  dis- 
grace ;  and  Cecil  was,  of  course,  the  mediator,  to  whose  good  ofiices 
she  resorted  for  restoration  to  the  Queen's  good  will — *'  the  loss  of 
which/'  she  said,  ''  was  such  a  grief  to  any  true  subject's  heart* 

•  See  Turn.  Eliz.  c.  27 ;  who  quotes  certain  Idlers  from  Charles  IX.  to  bis  Am- 
bassador, de  la  Mothe  Fenelon,  from  the  MS.  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Murray,  wlio  pur- 
chased them  of  a  French  gentlemnn. 
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as  no  torment  could  be  greater ;  as  she,  most  woeful  wretch,  had 
too  well  tried ;  desiring  rather  death  than  to  be  any  longer  with- 
out so  great  a  jewel  as  her  Majesty's  favour  !"*  Again  the 
Lady  Stanhope  had  a  worthless  son-in-law,  John  Hotham,  who 
grievously  ill-used  bis  wife;  and  Cecil  was  the  counsellor  to 
whom  she  applied  for  advice  and  aid,  under  this  domestic  afflic- 
tion. Her  application,  as  it  would  seem,  moved  the  heart  of  the 
secretary;  for  next  comes  a  letter  from  the  good-for-nothiDg 
husband,  (in  answer  to  a  summous  from  Cecil,)  begging,  with  all 
imaginable  respect,  to  decline  his  Honour's  interference,  aad 
declaring  himself  *'  fully  resolved  never  to  order  that  abuse,  but 
as  the  law  will  thereon  determine/'  And  this  produces  a  second 
letter  from  her  ladyship,  again  imploring  hb  Honour  to  bring  the 
business  between  Hotham  and  her  daughter  to  a  good  end .+ 
In  the  same  volume  we  find  a  letter  from  Christopher  Johnson, 
Master  of  Winchester  School,  to  the  Right  Hon.  William  Cecil, 
Knight,  complaining  of  the  perverseness  of  Richard  Lyllington,  one 
of  his  scholars;  a  ferocious  little  ruffian,  who  had  drawn  his  kuife 
upon  the  pedagogue,  and  so  '*  stood  at  ward  against  him  and  the 
sub-warden,''j:  But,  perhaps,  tlie  most  curious  application  for  the 
good  offices  of  the  Minister  was  from  Richard  Onslow,  the  Re- 
corder of  Loudon,  in  1565.  It  appears  that  a  royal  proclama- 
tion had  recently  been  issued,  which  filled  the  hosiers  of  the  me- 
tropolis with  dismay,  and  overwhelmed  that  worshipful  functionary 
with  a  multitude  of  inquiries  relative  to  the  construction  of  this 
awful  edict.  In  this  calamitous  emergency  he  addressed  the  fol- 
lowing epistle  to  **  the  Principal  Secretary  of  the  Queen's  most 
Excellent  Majesty." 

'^  May  it  please  your  honour  to  be  advertised,  that,  in  the  execution 
of  the  queen's  majesty's  late  proclamation  against  the  hosiers,  I  have 
been  often  demanded  by  divers  of  tbem,  whether  they  might,  lawfully, 
without  offending  of  the  proclamation,  or  danger  of  forfeiture  of  their 
lands,  line  a  ahp-hose^  noi  cut  in  panes,  wUh  a  lining  of  cotton^  not  stitched 
to  the  slop,  aoer  and  besides  the  linen  lining,  and  the  other  lining  strait  to 
the  kg,     Whereunto,  upon  consideration  of  the  words  of  the  proclama- 
tion, I  answered  them  all,  that  I  thought  surely  they  could  not  i  and 
that  any  loose  lining,  not  strait  to  the  kg,  toas  not  permitted,  but  for  the 
lining  of  panes  only;  and  that  the  whok  upper  stock,  being  in  our  slop  un- 
cut, could  not  be  said  to  be  in  panes;  wherewith  they  departed  satisfied. 
Since  which  time  divers  of  them  have  been  with  me,  and  declared,  that 
forasmuch  as  they  have  refused  to  line  the  slop,  so  their  customers  have 
gone  from  them  to  other  hosiers  without  Temple  Bar,  who  not  only 
have  so  lined  the  slop,  but  also  have  declared  that  your  Honour  hath  de- 
clared that  they  might  lawfully  do  so,  and  that  some  of  your  servants  do 

•  Ellis'*  Orig.  Lett.  No.  179, 180.  t  lb.  No.  184,  IS5, 186.        J  lb.  No.  181. 
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wear  such;  wfaereof  I  ibongfat  it  my  duty  to  advertise  your  Honour 5  and 
further  do  desire  your  advise  therein^  to  the  end  that  if  it  were  so  meant 
in  the  proclamation^  (which  I  could  not  gather  from  the  words  thereof,) 
or  that  it  may  be  permitted  and  tolerated  in  that  point,  that  I  may  give 
understanding  thereof  to  our  poor  citizens  >  who,  otherwise,  may  be  sore 
hindered  and  impoverished  by  loss  of  their  customers,  and  lack  of  work, 
and  other  foreigners  be  thereby  enriched.  And  thus  I  leave  further  to 
trouble  your  Honour,  wishing  to  you  the  same  continuance  of  good 
health.  From  my  poor  house  in  the  late  Black  Frere's  in  London,  this 
last  of  February,  1565.    Your  honour's  most  bumble,  at  commandment^ 

R.  Onslow."* 

What  was  the  award  of  the  principal  secretary  respecting  this 
momentous  question  between  her  Majesty,  and  the  hosiers,  and 
the  Corinthians  of  the  day,  we  are  not  informed.  But  the  occa- 
sion will  serve  to  show  the  truth  with  which  it  was  said  of  Cecil, 
that  he  was  not  merely  the  queen's  minister,  but  secretary  and 
privy  counsellor  omnium  homuncionum.  And  yet,  in  spite  of  all 
this  accumulation — in  spite  of  the  burden  of  every  diocese  in  both 
provinces,  which  virtually  devolved  upon  him  in  addition  to  the 
toils  of  state — in  spite  of  the  offices  of  grand  pacificator  in  family 
quarrels,  and  even  of  arbiter  elegantiarum  in  the  matter  of  slops 
and  linings — he  did  contrive  to  find  time  for  recreation :  for  it  was 
his  custom  to  refresh  his  exhausted  powers  with  the  light  and 
fascinating  occupation  of  investigating  the  pedigrees  of  the  kings 
of  Judah,  Israel,  Macedonia  and  Egypt;  of  the  kings  of  Assyria, 
Chaldea,  the  Medes  and  the  Persians;  of  the  Maccabees  and 
Herodian  families !  and  large  collections  of  this  agreeable  and  in* 
teresting  matter  are  to  this  day  in  the  State  Paper  Office,  in  the 
Lord  Treasurer's  own  hand-writing.  It  is  evident,  in  short,  that 
he  was  one  of  the  most  methodical,  industrious,  and  unimaginative 
of  human  beings.  He  seems  to  have  had  but  little  taste  for  any 
thing  but^ac^^ — visible,  tangible,  substantial  yizc^a.  These  were 
the  elen^ents  in  which  he  lived,  and  moved,  and  had  his  being. 
Every  thing  less  solid  was  to  him  no  better  than  so  much  windy 
cogitation,  upon  which  his  understanding  would  be  in  danger  of 
starving.  Nevertheless,  incredible  as  it  may  appear,  this  sober- 
sided  prosaic  thinker  was  unable  entirely  to  divest  his  mind  of  the 
infatuation  of  judicial  astrology.  Of  all  the  intellects  that  ever 
were,  Cecil's  undoubtedly  is  the  very  last  in  which  one  would  ex- 
pect to  find  this  prodigy  of  nonsense  lingering,  previously  to  its 
liiial  disappearance  from  the  civilized  world.  And  yet  it  was  even 
so.  When  the  queen's  projected  marriage  with  the  Duke  of 
Anjou  was  in  agitation,  tJie  public  anxiety  set  the  astrologers  to 
work ;  and  her  majesty's  nativity  was  accordingly  calculated,  in 

*  £iib,  Or.  Let.  No.  178. 
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order  to  ascertain  what  progeny  was  to  be  expected  from  the 
union.  And  whom,  of  all  men  in  the  kingdom,  do  we  find  en- 
couraging this  stupid  quackery,  but  the  greatest  and  wisest  of 
statesmen?  There  is  actually  extant  an  horoscope  of  the  queen, 
written  by  the  hand  of  the  secretary  himself,  beginning  "  De  sig^ 
nificatione  septima  domus,  et  de  coftjugio"  From  this  document 
it  appears  that  as  Venus  was  in  her  proper  house,  there  was  great 
hope  of  a  son,  who  should  be  robust,  renowned,  and  fortunate,  in 
his  mature  age.  A  further  encouraging  prognostic  was,  the  pre* 
sence  of  the  moon  in  the  constellation  Taurus,*  which  manifestly 
portended  the  birth  of  a  fair  daughter.  Elizabeth  bad  less  faith, 
or  more  philosophy  and  common  sense,  than  the  Lord  Treasurer 
and  his  astrologers.  The  planet  Venus  and  the  constellation 
Taurus,  she  appears  to  have  held  in  unspeakable  contempt;  and 
neither  divines,  or  sorcerers,  or  politicians,  could  tempt  her  to 
withdraw  herself  from  the  influence  and  protection  of  the  constel- 
lation Virgo.  Dr.  Lingard,  indeed,  in  common  with  various 
other  writers,  has  laboured  to  prove  that  the  Earl  of  Leicester 
was,  in  more  senses  than  one,  the  true  lord  of  her  ascendant.  We 
cannot  enter  into  this  unseemly  discussion ;  and  shall,  tlierefore, 
content  ourselves  with  saying,  that  the  thundering  letter  dis- 
patched by  her  to  that  arrogant  and  worthless  minion,  when  he 
assumed  the  airs  of  sovereignty  in  the  Netherlands,  is  itself  nearly 
sufficient  to  demolish  all  such  imputations.  It  is  quite  incredible 
that  any  woman,  who  affected  a  regard  for  her  reputation,  should 
have  written  in  that  exterminating  style  to  a  man  in  whose  power 
she  had  placed  her  character.  Catherine  of  Muscovy,  indeed, 
might  have  written  in  that  mauuer  to  an  Orloif  or  a  Potemkiu. 
But  Catherine  was  the  absolute  sovereign  of  a  vast  horde  of  ab- 
ject and  stupid  barbarians ;  and,  besides,  she  was  no  better  than 
a  notorious  and  shameless  strumpet.  She  never  was  at  any  pains 
to  conceal  her  profligacy ;  and,  consequently,  she  might  very 
safely  defy  or  trample  upon  her  favourites.  But  who  can  believe 
that  a  woman,  who  preteuded  to  glory  in  the  title  of  the  Virgin- 
Queen,  would  ever  have  dared  at  once  to  humiliate  and  to  pro- 
voke a  powerful  and  opulent  paramour — by  far  the  most  distin- 
guished subject  in  her  dominions? 

It  was,  perhaps,  a  very  fortunante  thing  for  Cecil,  that,  under 
all  his  perturbations,  he  could  get  ease  by  writing.  All  his  dis- 
quietudes seem  to  have  oozed  out  from  the  tip  of  his  pen.  It  was 
the  peculiarity  of  Walter  Shandy  Esq.,  that  "  a  blessing  which 
tied  up  his  tongue,  and  a  misfortune  which  let  it  loose  with  a 
good  grace,  were  pretty  equal."  Something  of  a  similar  process 
of  compensation  must  have  been  continually  going  on  in  the  mind 
*  Narc8|  vol.  ii.  p.  534.    Strjrpe's  Ann.  vol.  ii.  App.  No.  4. 
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of  Cecil.  At  his  writing-desk  he  managed  to  get  rid  of  his  sor- 
rows and  his  cares,  and  to  lay  up  a  stock  of  comfort  nearly  suf- 
ficient to  keep  the  account  balanced.  The  intrigues  of  Europe 
formed  a  perpetual  problem,  which  he  was  incessantly  engaged  in 
working  out  upon  paper.  For  more  than  half  a  century  this 
mighty  analysis  was  carried  on  by  him  with  as  much  industry,  and 
almost  as  much  precision,  as  La  Place  employed  in  investigating 
the  system  of  the  universe.  He  never  thought  that  his  advice 
could  be  safe,  until  he  had  the  elements  of  the  case  before  him  in 
black  and  white ;  and  the  application  of  this  political  arithmetic 
must  doubtless  have  saved  him  a  vast  deal  of  the  harassing  fluctu- 
ation, experienced  by  those,  who  are  eternally  hurrying  backwards 
and  forwards  between  the  pros  and  cons  of  a  difficult  emergency, 
with  such  unsteadiness  of  flight  as  deprives  them  of  the  capacity  of 
attaining  a  clear  view  of  either.  Cecil  always  took  care  to  have 
the  pros  in  one  column  and  the  com  in  another,  all  drawn  out  and 
marshalled  with  his  own  hand.  And  it  is  not  very  easy  to  imagine 
any  other  course  of  proceeding  which  could  have  so  effectually 
preserved  his  composure,  or  delivered  him  from  the  distraction 
incident  to  less  concentrated  understandings.  It  is,  however, 
curious  enough  to  observe  this  very  valuable  habit  in  its  applica- 
tion to  his  domestic  afflictions,  as  well  as  to  his  public  solicitudes. 
In  the  year  1^89  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  wife.  Lady 
Mildred,  Baroness  Burghley ;  and  the  visitation  was  so  severely 
felt  by  him,  that  it  was  observed,  in  a  considerable  degree,  to 
shake  his  constitutional  equanimity,  and  to  render  him  thoughtful, 
melancholy,  and  occasionally  irritable.  The  deceased  appears  to 
have  been,  on  every  account,  worthy  of  his  most  poignant  regrets. 
She  was  a  person  of  rare  virtue  and  accomplishment;  and  his 
bereavement  must  have  called  for  all  his  resources  of  consolation. 
Among  these  the  pen  was  not  forgotten ;  and  he  set  about  honouring 
her  memory,  just  as  he  would  fall  to  work  on  the  composition  of 
a  State  Paper.  He  has  accordingly  left  us  a  most  ample  minute 
of  her  excellences,  comprised  under  four  regular  heads  or  divi- 
sions, and  consisting  chiefly  of  an  enumeration  of  her  various  and 
secret  charities,  most  of  which  were  unknown,  even  to  her  hus- 
band, till  after  her  decease. 

But  we  commenced  our  paper  with  a  promise  to  eschew  all 
needless  prolixity — an  engagement  which,  we  fear,  our  preceding 
pages  will  be  thought  to  have  grievously  violated!  Although, 
therefore,  we  must  discard  some  nine-tenths  of  the  matters  we 
had  noted  for  remark,  we  will  here  cut  short  our  career  of  trans- 
gression; to  which  we  have  been  mainly  tempted  by  the  reflection, 
that  the  days  that  are  gone  by  are  tongueless  monitors,  whose 
lessons  will  partially  disappear  from  the  firmest  memory,  unless 
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they  are  frequently  renewed.  Our  office,  when  occasions  like  the 
present  oflfer  themselves,  somewhat  rescmbleth  that  of  Old  Mor- 
tality. We  humbly  ply  our  little  hammer  and  chisel,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  removing  the  moss  and  lichen  which  is  constantly  stealing 
over  the  characters ;  and  thus  we  endeavour,  from  time  to  time, 
to  restore  them  to  their  original  freshness  and  sharpness.  Per- 
sons who  might  shrink  from  the  labour  of  turning  again  to  the 
voluminous  annals  of  our  country,  in  order  to  a  renovation  of 
their  acquaintance  with  the  mighty  dead,  will»  perhaps,  be  in- 
duced to  accept  the  occasional  assistance  of  a  fugitive  essay;  and 
many  valuable  recollections  may  thus  be  vividly  preserved,  which 
otherwise  might  be  in  danger  of  becoming  feeble  and  indistinct. 
With  regard  to  Dr.  Nares,  who  has  afford^  us  an  opportunity  of 
labouring  in  this  department  of  our  vocation,  we  have  only  to  re- 
peat, that  we  estimate,  with  unfeigned  respect,  the  unwearied  dili- 
gence, and  honourable  impartiality,  with  which  he  has  executed 
his  task;  though  we  conceive  that  bis  work  is,  in  more  senses 
than  one,  too  ponderous  to  be  encountered  by  the  generality  of 
readers.  His  volumes  will  find  a  very  proper  place  on  the  shelves 
of  public  libraries,  and  among  the  collections  of  the  wealthy  and 
the  learned.  They  contain  a  vast  mass  of  useful  and  valuable 
materials;  and  we  once  more  beg  to  impress  upon  him  the  expe- 
diency of  facilitating  access  to  the  stores  he  has  brought  together, 
by  providing  his  work  with  the  needful  apparatus  of  a  full  and 
accurate  index. 


Art.  II. — The  British  Liturgy.  An  Attempt  towards  an  Ana- 
lysiSf  Arrangement  and  Compression  of  t/te  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  of  t/ie  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland.  By 
the  Rev.  John  liiland,  M.  A.  Curate  of  Yoxall,  Staffordshire. 
London,  1832. 

We  have  sometimes  met  with  people,  who  deny  that  political 
economy  has  made  even  its  first  step  as  a  science.  Geology  too, 
with  its  magnificent  theories,  which  are  hatched  and  extinguished 
in  a  day,  is  said  by  some  ill-natured  sceptics  to  be  still  in  its 
swaddling  clothes,  if  not  even  in  the  embryo  state.  The  saaie 
might  almost  be  said  of  Church  Reform.  We  do  not  mean  that 
this  question  has  not  exercised  the  lungs  and  the  pens  of  a  suffi* 
cient  number  of  his  majesty's  subjects.  We  have  heard  of  it 
being  debated  in  parliament;  we  have  read  of  it  in  newspapers; 
we  have  seen  it  in  large  letters  upon  the  walls  in  addresses  to 
electors;  and  we  have  witnessed  more  than  one  candidate  en- 
deavouring to  float  himself  into  the  house  upon  the  popular 
current  of  Church  Reform.    Reviews  (and  our  own  among  die 
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number)  have  sought  to  enlighten  the  world  by  proposing 
schemes,  or  dispelling  delusions,  in  connection  with  this  important 
subject:  but  notwithstanding  all  this  volunteer  display  of  politics, 
oratory  and  theory,  we  venture  to  assert  that  the  great  mass  of 
his  majest/s  subjects  is  profoundly  ignorant  upon  the  question 
of  Church  Reform! 

We  are  not  now  going  to  discuss  this  topic  according  to  the 
general  notion  of  its  meaning.  We  have  nothing  to  say  at  present 
concerning  tithes,  advowsons,  pluralities,  translations,  and  all  such 
evils.  A  real  Reform  of  the  ChMrch  must  require  a  settlement 
of  such  questions,  but  they  will  be  found  to  relate  to  laymen, 
almost  as  much  as  to  ecclesiastics ;  and  though  we  most  anxiously 
wish  to  see  the  Church  itself  originating  some  scheme  for  her 
own  reform,  the  legislature  must  still  take  a  part  in  settling 
points  of  this  mixed  nature ;  and  the  temporalities  of  the  Church 
are  perhaps  as  fit  to  be  discussed  by  the  laity  as  the  clergy* 
There  is  however  another  branch  of  Church  Reform,  which 
ought  to  be  kept  totally  distinct  from  that  which  has  now  been 
mentioned.  We  allude  to  alterations  in  the  Articles  and  Liturgy. 
We  have  observed,  that  some  change  in  this  respect  has  been 
called  for  by  pious  and  excellent  ministers  of  our  Church :  and 
we  have  also  heard  allusions  to  it  from  quarters,  where  we  should 
not  suspect  a  great  knowledge  of  the  subject.  We  do  not  mean 
to  say,  that  laymen  may  not  be  as  good  judges  as  clergymen  of 
what  is  sound  in  doctrine  and  of  what  is  decent  and  solemn  in  a 
form  of  prayer;  but  we  do  most  earnestly  deprecate  discussions 
of  this  nature  in  any  mixed  and  popular  assemblies.  There  are 
doubtless  many  persons  in  both  houses  of  Parliament,  whose 
opinions  might  be  taken  with  advantage  upon  any  questions  of 
practical  or  devotional  piety :  but  these  persons  would  be  the 
first  to  deplore  diat  topics  of  such  a  nature  should  be  discussed 
in  the  same  arena,  which  is  marked  by  malicious  invective  and 
political  violence.  A  question  of  doctrine  is  seldom  introduced 
mto  a  debate,  but  it  gives  rise  to  remarks  which  are  flippant  and 
offensive,  if  not  blasphemous  and  profane.  We  well  remember 
the  time  when  a  learned  personage,  who  has  now  risen  to  merited 
pre-eminence  in  his  profession,  thought  fit  to  amuse  himself  and 
his  audience  by  a  sarcastic  description  of  the  Athanasian  creed. 
Unfortunately  the  number  of  persons  who  had  studied  the  ques- 
tion theologically  was  extremely  small,  and  consequently  the 
indecency  of  the  jest  was  mistaken  for  wit;  but  the  mere  fact  of 
such  an  exhibition  being  tolerated  is  a  proof  that  politics  and 
polemics  are  not  fit  to  be  mixed  up  togetlier. 

Though  we  have  said  this,  we  are  very  far  from  maintaining 
that  the  time  is  not  come,  when  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of 
£ngland  may  be  altered.    We  merely  wish  to  put  it  to  the  good 
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sense  and  feeling  of  the  public,  whether  this  is  not  a  branch  of 
Church  Reform,  which  ought  to  be  left  exclusively  to  the  clergy. 
Qitis  lulerit  Gracchos  de  seditione  querentes?  And  so  we  say, 
when  a  candidate  on  the  hustings,  an  editor  of  a  newspaper,  or  a 
member  in  the  House^  begins  to  treat  of  Church  Reform  as  a 
question  of  doctrine  and  religion^  we  have  not  only  a  right,  but  it 
is  our  duty,  to  inquire  into  the  faith  and  practice  of  the  person 
who  thus  puts  himself  forward.  There  are  many  subjects  de- 
bated, in  which  it  would  be  considered  personal  and  unfair  for 
one  of  the  parties  to  comment  on  the  private  character  or  domes- 
tic habits  of  the  other.  But  the  case  is  altered,  when  religion  is 
itself  the  subject  of  discussion.  If  a  man  gives  an  opinion  upon 
a  question  of  war  or  commerce,  we  naturally  ask  whether  he  has 
studied  those  branches  of  national  policy,  and  we  estimate  the 
value  of  his  opinion  accordingly.  So  it  is,  when  we  are  consi- 
dering whether  any  and  what  changes  are  to  be  made  in  the 
Liturgy  of  our  Church.  A  mere  theorist  may  be  right  in  a 
question  of  politics,  when  the  man  of  experience  is  wrong;  and 
there  are  certain  topics  which  admit  of  being  embraced  by  sound 
common  sense,  without  any  previous  study;  but  it  is  not  so  in 
matters  connected  with  revealed  religion.  We  speak  advisedly, 
when  we  say  revealed  religion.  If  there  had  been  no  such  thing 
as  a  revelation,  and  if  all  religion  was  an  invention  of  statesmen 
or  philosophers,  then  indeed  there  would  be  no  reason  why  one 
man  should  not  think  himself  as  fit  to  alter,  as  another  had  been 
to  invent.  Human  reason  would  be  the  highest  tribunal  to 
which  we  could  appeal :  and  reason  is  a  commodity,  in  which  no 
persons  have  a  monopoly,  though  certain  gentlemen,  calling 
themselves  Free-thinkers,  seem  almost  to  lay  a  claim  to  it.  The 
case  however  is  totally  different,  when  we  are  discussing  whether 
the  forms  and  words  of  a  Liturgy  are  in  accordance  with  an 
express  revelation  from  heaven.  An  answer  to  this  question 
cannot  be  given  by  intuition.  It  can  only  be  given  by  those, 
who  have  studied  the  revelation ;  and  for  a  man  to  criticise  the 
prayer-book,  when  he  does  not  show  practically  that  he  feels  the 
efficacy  of  prayer,  is  vastly  more  absurd  than  for  a  man  to  talk 
about  ships,  though  he  has  never  been  in  a  dock-yard  or  on 
board  of  a  man-of-war.  Common  sense,  as  we  said  before,  may 
lead  him  to  a  right  conclusion  in  this  case;  but  it  will  not  keep 
him  from  error,  when  he  is  weighing  with  his  own  finite  powers 
the  counsels  of  Infinity. 

Upon  every  ground,  therefore,  we  should  wish  to  leave  the 
alteration  of  the  Liturgy  and  doctrines  of  our  Church  to  the 
clergy.  They  must  be  the  fittest  persons,  by  their  education 
and  habits  of  life,  to  distinguish  what  is  sound  and  evangelical^ 
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from  what  is  of  human  invention  and  corrupt.  If  learned  and 
religious  laymen  have  thrown  light  upon  any  subject  of  theology, 
advantage  will  naturally  be  taken  of  their  labours;  but  the 
persons,  to  whom  the  task  of  alteration  should  be  confided^  are 
the  clergy.  It  would  perhaps  not  be  difficult  to  lay  down  certain 
principles  which  should  guide  them  in  this  holy  labour.  In  the 
first  place,  the  same  fact  which  would  incline  us  to  consent  to  an 
alteration,  will  also  point  out  an  object  which  ought  to  be  kept 
steadily  in  view.  This  fact  is  the  general  demand  from  so  many 
quarters  for  a  revision  of  the  Liturgy.  If  there  had  merely  been 
an  outcry  raised  by  the  ignorant  and  disaffected ;  if  no  persons 
complained  of  the  length  and  repetitions  of  our  offices,  but  those 
who  have  no  taste  for  prayer,  and  who  wish  to  get  home  to  their 
dinners;  if  the  objected  passages  were  those  only,  which  assert 
the  Divinity  and  Atonement  of  our  Saviour;  we  should  not 
attempt,  nor  indeed  should  we  think  it  our  duty  to  attempt,  to 
satisfy  the  irreligious,  the  worldly-minded  or  the  Socinian.  But 
we  are  convinced  that  some  change  in  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church 
of  England  is  anxiously  wished  for  by  men,  whose  humility  is 
equal  to  their  piety;  who  love  the  Church  of  England,  because 
they  know  it  to  be  an  integral  part  of  the  Church  of  Christ;  and 
who  are  anxious  to  remove  even  the  slightest  blemishes  from  so  fair 
a  fabric.  Our  first  endeavour,  therefore,  would  be  to  gather  the 
opinions  of  such  persons  as  these.  We  would  pay  regard  to 
their  tenderest  scruples;  and  when  we  found  men  of  different 
sentiments  upon  doctrinal  points  agreeing  in  tlieir  objections  to 
certain  passages  in  the  Prayer  book,  we  should  rejoice  to  conci* 
liate  them,  and  so  far  to  strengthen  the  bonds  of  Christian  unity, 
by  enabling  them  to  join  more  heartily  and  sincerely  in  the  same 
offices  of  devotion. 

Thus  we  hear  it  said  on  all  sides,  that  our  Liturgy  is  some- 
what tedious.  The  blending  of  three  services  into  one  has  led  to 
some  needless  repetitions;  and  that  of  the  Lord's  prayer,  (which 
is  repeated  five  times  every  Sunday  morning,  and  occasionally 
much  oftener,)  is  particularly  prominent.  The  office  for  baptism 
is  too  long.  That  for  marriage  contains  expressions,  which  are 
quaint  and  unintelligible  to  the  lower  orders,  and  which  convey 
hardly  any  meaning  according  to  modern  ideas  and  habits.  The 
burial  service  is  known  to  give  offence  to  many  pious  Christians. 
The  services  for  the  state  holidays,  as  they  are  called,  may  be 
said  in  some  measure  to  keep  up  party  feelings,  and  as  compo- 
sitions, are  very  inferior  to  the  beautiful  simplicity  of  the  general 
Liturgy,  The  epithets  applied  to  the  king  are  thought  too 
courtly  and  complimentary  for  prayers  which  are  addressed  to  the 
King  of  Kings.    The  Athanasian  creed  is  read  with  reluctance  by 
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many  clergymen,  who  would  lay  down  their  lives  in  defence  of 
the  doctrines  contained  in  that  creed.  These  are  some  of  the 
points,  which  are  most  commonly  dwelt  upon  by  persons,  who 
really  wish  to  make  the  Prayer-book  a  model  of  devotion;  and 
though  it  is  hopeless  to  attempt  to  please  every  body,  it  is  surely 
worth  our  while,  or  rather  it  is  our  bounden  duty,  to  pay  atten* 
tion  to  remarks  which  are  made  so  universally  and  in  such  a 
Christian  spirit. 

But  if  a  revision  of  the  Liturgy  should  be  undertaken,  we 
would  make  it  the  subject  of  our  anxious  and  fervent  prayers, 
that  the  task  may  be  confided  to  able  hands.  We  want  a  set  of 
men,  who  are  deeply  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  holiness ;  who  can 
not  only  compose  a  prayer  which  pleases  the  ear,  but  who  can 
lead  the  trembling  sinner  to  the  throne  of  grace,  and  teach  him 
how  to  find  comfort  to  his  soul.  They  must  belong  to  no  party. 
They  must  not  think  of  High  Church  or  Low  Church,  but  of 
the  Church  of  Christ.  They  must  not  call  themselves  evangeli- 
cal; but  they  must  show  their  lives  to  be  a  pattern  of  evangelical 
purity  and  evangelical  charity.  Their  views  must  not  be  exclu- 
sive, but  conciliating;  they  must  not  retrench  a  word  or  syllable, 
which  sets  forth  the  merit  of  Christ  crucified ;  but  upon  points 
of  minor  importance  they  must  sometimes  give  way ;  they  must 
be  willing  to  give  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  to  all  who  would 
join  them  in  praying  for  the  assistance  of  the  same  Spirit,  through 
faith  in  the  same  Redeemer. 

Nor  is  this  all.  These  qualifications  ought  to  be  found  in  all 
those  persons  who  shall  be  appointed  to  revise  our  Liturgy.  But 
some  among  them  ought  also  to  bring  to  the  task  the  stores  of 
professional  learning.  They  should  be  acquainted  with  the  Mis- 
sels and  Breviaries  of  the  Komish  Church,  as  well  as  witli  the 
more  ancient  Liturgies  upon  which  the  Romish  ritual  is  founded. 
They  should  have  a  knowledge  of  ecclesiastical  history  and  of 
primitive  ecclesiastical  language  ;  an  ignorance  of  which  has  led 
persons  in  modem  times  to  object  to  terms  and  phrases  which 
are  at  variance  with  their  own  notions  and  feelings,  but  which 
have  been  sanctioned  by  the  use  of  the  Catholic  Church  for 
eighteen  centuries.  The  writings  of  the  Reformers,  and  the 
confessions  of  the  different  Protestant  Churches,  are  indispens- 
able to  every  one  who  would  criticise  our  Liturgy.  The  altera- 
tions which  were  made  in  it  during  the  reigns  of  Edward  IV.  and 
Elizabeth,  and  at  the  time  of  the  Hampton  Court  and  Savoy  con- 
ferences, must  be  accurately  compared ;  and  we  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying,  that  whoever  attempts  the  task  of  revision  without 
some  portion  of  the  two  last  qualifications,  is  guilty  of  the  pre- 
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sumption  of  Uz2a^  when  he  put  forth  his  unhallowed  hand  to  hold 
the  ark. 

It  will  be  said,  perhaps,  that  in  naming  all  these  requisites,  we 
are  making  it  extremely  difficult,  if  not  hopeless,  to  accomplish 
that  which  we  have  ourselves  pronounced  to  be  so  desirable. 
But  we  have  a  better  opinion  of  the  defenders  of  our  Zion.    God 

fave  the  word:  great  was  the  companif  of  preachers.  So  said  the 
^salmist;  and  so,  we  are  convinced,  will  the  Church  of  England 
say  with  joy  and  gratitude,  if  she  will  proceed  in  humble  reliance 
upon  God  to  call  upon  her  sons  to  revise  her  offices  of  devotion. 
We  cannot,  however,  think,  that  much  good  is  done,  or  that  a 
single  step  is  gained,  by  an  unauthorised  individual,  like  the  cu- 
rate of  Yoxall,  (whose  work  is  mentioned  at  the  head  of  this 
article,)  putting  forward,  not  merely  his  own  suggestions  and  re- 
commendationsy  but  an  actual  abridgment  of  the  Prayer-book,  a 
plan  ready  cut  and  dried,  which  he  seems  to  think  is  in  a  state  to 
be  used  immediately  by  every  clergyman  in  the  kingdom.  We 
are  perfectly  willing  to  admit  that  a  village  curate,  or  the  hum- 
blest labourer  in  Christ's  vineyard,  may  possess  all  the  qualifi- 
cations mentioned  above,  particularly  those  most  essential  ones  of 
evangelical  purity  and  holiness;  but  such  a  person  is  always 
guided  by  the  spirit  of  humility :  and  the  compiler  of  ''  The 
British  Liturgy"  does  not  appear  to  be  altogether  a  pattern  for 
this  Christian  virtue.  He  should  also  give  some  proofs  of  being 
warmed  by  the  spirit  of  charity ;  and  here  also  we  could  wish  that 
Mr.  Riland  would  copy  those  great  and  good  men  who  drew  up 
our  Liturgy,  but  whose  labours  are  treated  by  him  with  such 
cold-hearted  and  unchristian  severity. 

That  we  may  not  be  accused  of  the  same  want  of  charity  in 
making  these  remarks,  which  we  have  condemned  in  Mr.  Riland, 
we  will  give  an  extract  from  the  beginning  of  his  Introduction. 
The  work  is  dedicated  "  To  the  Most  Reverend  the  Archbishops, 
and  to  the  Right  Reverend  the  Bishops,  of  the  United  Church  of 
England  and  Ireland."  This  appears  to  be  very  proper  and  re- 
spectful ;  and  though  the  Dedication,  which  occupies  nine  pages, 
contains  some  startling  propositions  as  to  doctrine,  we  were  not 
aware,  till  we  proceeded  to  the  Introduction,  that  this  apparent 
deference  to  ecclesiastical  authority  is  intended  for  the  most  bitter 
sarcasm.    Mr.  Riland  expresses 

'^  The  deepest  regret  is  felt  by  all  serious  and  thinking  minds,  that  in 
our  ecclesiastical  aflfairs  things  not  only  remain  as  they  were,  but — ^with 
{be  exception  of  the  acts  for  building  charches,  increasing  small  bene- 
fices, an(l  a  few  other  measures  of  minor  importance— >tfae  only  consi* 
derable  procedure,  bearing  a  spiritual  aspect,  has  been  an  actual  sanction 
of  previous  abuses.     The  Plurality  Bill  shall  not  now  be  farther  charac- 
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terized  than  as  having  increased  two  of  the  most  pernicious  enls  which 
can  afflict  a  Christian  Church, — irrespoosibility  of  individual  power,  and 
sacerdotal  ambition.  From  legislators^  whether  lay  or  clerical,  capable 
of  originating  and  carrying  such  a  measure^  it  was  scarcely  to  be  ex- 
pected that  future  acts  of  government  should  bear  even  the  faint  impress 
of  a  wish  to  create  a  religious  good.  On  the  contrary,  and  arguing  from 
the  acknowledged  principle,  that  in  proportion  as  men  are  pure  ia  in- 
tention, will  they  generally  be  correct  and  spiritual  in  doctrine, — ^for 
truth  and  integrity  are  correlative — the  inference  is,  that  the  revision  of 
confessions  and  liturgies  cannot  be  confided,  without  suspicion  and  dis- 
trust, to  bands  contracted  by  recent  graspings  after  fresh  power  and 
affluence,^ 

We  never  remember  to  have  transcribed  a  passage  which  has 
given  us  greater  pain.  The  Plurality  Bill  (which  by-the-bye  has 
not  yet  passed  into  a  law,)  may  perhaps  give  rise  to  different  opi- 
nions ;  but  there  can  be  only  one  opinion  as  to  this  indecent  and 
unchristian  attack  upon  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops,  and  that 
too  in  a  work  which  is  actually  dedicated  to  these  same  personages. 
It  is  a  matter  of  public  notoriety  that  the  Plurality  Bill  was  in- 
troduced into  the  House  of  Lords  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, and  supported  by  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  Bishops;  and  the 
Curate  of  Yoxall  thinks  fit  to  say  of  the  conduct  of  these  spiritual 
Lords,  tliat  it  does  not  *'  bear  even  the  faint  impress  of  a  wish  to 
create  a  religious  good.'*  This  sentence  certainly  does  not  bear 
even  a  faint  mipress  of  a  wish  to  conciliate,  or  of  that  spirit  of  hu- 
mility and  charity  which  ought  to  guide  us  in  all  our  differences 
of  opinion  with  others,  and  particularly  when  we  happen  to  differ 
from  our  superiors.  It  would  be  trifling  to  suppose  that  Mr. 
Riland  did  not  know  that  the  Bill  was  prepared  under  the  direc- 
tions of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  and  to  say  that  the  hands 
of  the  Archbishop  are  ''  contracted  by  graspings  after  fresh  power 
and  affluence,''  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  very  ungentlemanly ;  and 
we  are  apt  to  think  that  gentlemanly  and  Christian  feelings  are 
more  really  allied  than  some  persons  imagine.  We  have  watched 
the  progress  of  the  Plurality  Bill  with  some  attention  through  the 
House  of  Lords  during  the  two  last  sessions,  and  we  were  strongly 
confirmed  in  the  suspicions  which  we  before  entertained,  that  the 
lay  patrons  of  livings  will  throw  every  obstacle  in  their  power  in 
the  way  of  the  abolition  of  pluralities.  We  are  much  mistaken 
if  the  Bill  was  not  drawn  up  with  an  anticipation  of  this  opposi- 
tion ;  and  though  we  should  perhaps  agree  with  those  persons 
who  wish  the  Bill  to  have  gone  greater  lengths,  we  are  perfectly 
willing  to  admit  that  the  Bishops,  who  had  to  fight  the  battle  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  may  have  had  a  knowledge  of  circumstances 
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which  we  are  not  aware  of,  and  that  in  fact  they  extorted  as  many 
concessions  as  they  could  from  their  opponents. 

The  Plurality  Bill,  after  all,  would  have  effected  more  good 
than  its  enemies  are  willing  to  perceive.  No  person  could  have 
held  preferment  in  two  cathedrals.  Many  of  the  ancient  titles  to 
a  dispensation  would  have  been  done  away.  The  fiction  of  the 
king's  books,  as  a  means  of  ascertaining  the  value  of  benefices, 
would  have  been  abolished ;  and  though  a  provision  was  made 
for  allowing  one  person  to  hold  two  livings,  it  was  necessary  that 
the  distance  between  them  should  not  exceed  thirty  miles.  We 
have  observed  that  many  persons  object  to  so  much  discretionary 
power  concerning  dispensations  being  put  in  the  hands  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury;  and  this  is  perhaps  Mr.  Riland's 
meaning,  when  he  alludes  to  "  an  irresponsibility  of  individual 
power  and  sacerdotal  ambition ;"  and  when  he  uses  the  metaphor 
of  **  hands  contracted  by  recent  graspings  after  fresh  power  and 
affluence.''  It  is  perhaps  not  very  decorous  in  a  country  curate 
to  tell  the  whole  bench  of  bishops  in  such  unqualified  terms  that 
they  are  grasping  after  power;  but  to  say  that  **  affluence'*  was 
one  of  the  motives  which  passed  across  their  minds  when  they 
supported  this  bill,  is  one  of  the  most  gratuitous  pieces  of  male- 
volence which  can  well  be  conceived.  The  reader  will  Judgi^ 
whether  the  spirit  which  could  dictate  such  a  sentence  as  this,  is 
in  unison  with  the  spirit  of  prayer,  and  whether  the  author  of  it 
is  likely  to  infuse  much  charity  and  meekness  into  the  formularies 
intended  for  devotion. 

The  manner  in  which  Mr.  Riland  criticises  the  Prayer-book, 
may  be  judged  of  by  the  following  passage  : 

*'  The  Anglican  ritual  is  spotted  and  wrinkled  with  such  sarcasm, 
resentment,  abuse  and  assumption  of  its  own  excellence,  as  grieves  and 
irritates  its  best  friends ;  while  it  fornisbes  gratuitous  matter  of  con* 
tempt  and  recrimination  to  those  whom — and  here  duty  and  self-interest 
are  closely  combined — it  ought  to  have  pitied  and  disarmed." — p.  xvii. 

We  are  not  acquainted  with  the  style  of  language  which  is  cur- 
rent in  the  parish  of  Yoxall,  but  we  beg  to  tell  the  curate  of  that 
village,  that  this  specimen  is  more  suited  for  the  traffickers  at 
Billingsgate  than  for  a  synod  of  divines,  whether  bishops  or  cu- 
rates, who  are  met  to  decide  upon  the  best  forms  for  addressing 
the  Almighty.  In  the  names  of  those  blessed  martyrs  and  con- 
fessors who  drew  up  our  liturgy,  we  deny  the  foul-mouthed  charge 
which  is  here  brought  against  them.  They  were  as  much  strangers 
to  the  spirit  of  **  sarcasm,  resentment,  and  abuse,"  as  they  were 
to  the  spirit  which  now  animates  their  intemperate  re  viler.  They 
had  indeed  nothing  in  common  with  the  author  of  the  "  British 
Liturgy:"  and  when  he  says  that  these  defects  of  the  Anglican 
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Ritual  irritate  its  best  friends^  we  beg  that  in  future  he  will 
answer  only  for  himself.  Irritation  is  a  feeling,  which  he  has  no  right 
to  attribute  to  other  persons :  and  we  do  not  believe,  that  any  one 
of  the  best  friends  of  that  ritual  ever  felt  irritated  at  the  parts 
which  he  did  not  approve  of.  He  may  have  been  sorry  to  see 
them  there,  and  may  have  wished  for  their  removal;  but  he  would 
have  used  the  pruning  hook  like  the  good  husbandman,  who 
purgeth  the  branch,  that  it  may  bring  forth  more  fruit,  and  not 
with  the  ferocity  of  an  American  Indian  or  Mr.  Riland,  who  use 
onlv  the  tomahawk  and  the  scalping  knife. 

Another  specimen  may  be  found  in  the  following  passage: 

"  The  apocryphal  defilement  of  our  Prayer-book,  with  its  confused 
and  fictitious  version  of  the  Psalms,  is  too  notorious  to  be  further  par- 
ticalarised/* 

This  is  the  style  in  which  Mr.  Riland  loves  to  express  himself. 
He  cannot  discuss  any  subject  in  the  spirit  of  Christian  meekness. 
The  compilers  of  our  Liturgy  were  of  opinion  that  the  Apocry** 
pha  might  be  read  with  advantage  on  the  weekdays,  and  on  holy* 
days.  Good  and  pious  men  in  more  modern  times  have  thought 
otherwise,  and  the  question  is  open  to  fair  and  temperate  dis- 
cussion. Upon  the  whole,  it  might  perhaps  be  best  to  exclude 
the  Apocrypha  from  being  read  in  our  churches,  since  the 
lessons  taken  from  it  seem  objectionable  to  some  persons : 
whereas  there  are  none  who  object  to  the  reading  of  canonical 
scripture :  but  while  the  subject  is  under  discussion,  there  is  no 
need  to  speak  of  "  the  Apocryphal  defilement  of  our  Prayer-book" 
nor,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  can  the  lessons  taken  from  the  Apo- 
crypha be  said  to  defile  the  mouth  of  him  who  reads  them,  nor 
the  ears  of  him  who  hears  them.  The  words  of  Jerom  are 
well  quoted  in  our  sixth  article,  '^  And  the  other  books  (i.e. the 
Apocrypha,)  the  church  doth  read  for  example  of  life  and  instruc- 
tion of  manners  ;  but  yet  doth  it  not  apply  them  to  establish  any 
doctrine."  This  is  judicious  as  well  as  true:  and  if  we  were  to 
put  any  one  of  these  Apocryphal  books,  together  with  Mr. 
Riland  s  introduction,  into  the  hands  of  a  Mahomedanor  Hindoo, 
and  were  to  ask  which  of  the  two  compositions  was  most  marked 
with  the  spirit  of  humility  and  devotion,  we  are  afraid  that  the 
apocryphal  defilement  would  be  most  admired.  We  would  re- 
commend Mr.  Riland  to  reform  his  own  style,  and  perhaps  his 
own  heart,  before  he  attempts  to  reform  the  Liturgy :  and  if  he  can 
bear  to  consult  a  concordance  to  the  Apocrypha,  he  will  find  the 
place  from  which  the  following  words  are  taken :  ''  The  man 
that  is  accustomed  to  opprobrious  words  will  never  be  reformed 
all  the  dnys  of  his  life." 

It  may  be  supposed,  that  the  words  quoted  above  from  our  sixth 
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irticle^  do  not  hold  a  place  in  the  twenty  articles  which  aje  substi- 
uted  by  Mr.  Riland  for  this  formulary  of  our  faith.  His  first  article 
8  ''  of  the  Holy  Scripture/'  which  appears  to  be  entirely  an 
>nginal  composition,  with  scarcely  any  resemblance  in  ideas  or 
expressions  to  the  sixth  and  seventh  of  our  thirty-nine  articles.  The 
definition  here  given  of  Holy  Scripture/' is  somewhat  remarkable: 
''  Under  the  name  of  Holy  Scripture,  or  the  Word  of  God 
written,  we  understand  all  the  canonical  books  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament,  in  the  authorized  Version."  This  mention  of 
''  the  authorized  Version/'  reminds  us  very  closely  of  that  decree 
of  the  Council  of  Trent,  which  pronounced  the  Latin  version  of 
the  Scriptures,  called  the  Vulgate,  to  be  of  equal  authority  with 
the  Scnptures  in  their  original  languages.  There  would  be 
nothing  unreasonable  in  requiring  every  clergyman  at  his  ordina* 
tion  to  pledge  himself  to  use  the  authorized  version,  and  no  other 
in  the  church :  but  to  make  the  authorized  version,  excellent  as  it 
is,  to  form  a  part  of  the  definition  of  canonical  Scripture,  is  what 
we  should  not  have  expected  from  a  person  who  blames  the 
Anglican  ritual  for  an  **  assumption  of  its  own  excellence."  Our 
authorized  version  is  unquestionably  wrong  in  some  places,  as  all 
versions  must  inevitably  be ;  and  it  is  positively  untrue  to  say 
that  Holy  Scripture  means  **  the  canonical  books  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament,  in  the  authorized  version."  Wherever  thia 
version  differs  from  the  original,  it  does  not  properly  represent 
^*  the  holy  scripture  *J*  and  we  therefore  greatly  prefer  the  defini- 
tion given  in  our  Articles,  which  Mr.  Riland  has  so  wantonly  al-- 
tered,  **  In  the  name  of  the  holy  Scripture  we  do  understand 
those  canonical  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  of  whose 
authority  was  never  any  doubt  in  the  Church." 

It  appears  that  Mr.  Riland  has  still  more  serious  objections  to 
our  Liturgy  on  the  score  of  doctrine ;  and  his  sentiments  seem  so 
peculiar  upon  certain  high  points  of  theology,  that  we  cannot  do 
justice  to  them  without  stating  them  in  his  own  words.  He  first 
observes  that  ''  a  Liturgy  should  be  based  on  doctrines  generally 
acknowledged  in  the  Church  of  Christ,  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
dubious  and  sectarian  opinions.  This  rule  is  violated  to  a  very 
considerable  extent  in  our  established  ritual."  It  would  have 
been  more  candid,  as  well  as  more  intelligible,  if  Mr.  Riland  had 
specified  these  dubious  and  sectarian  opinions,  upon  which  our 
established  ritual  is  based.  It  would  be  difficult  perhaps  to  sum 
up,  in  a  few  words,  the  points  upon  which  any  liturgy  is  based; 
but  the  sinfulness  of  our  nature,  and  the  promise  of  pardon 
through  Christ,  seem  to  form  the  foundation  of  almost  every  for- 
mulary in  the  English  Prayer  Book.  We  do  not  quite  under- 
stand what  Mr.  Ryland  means  by  ''  sectarian  opinions;"  unless 
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it  is  to  be  explained  by  what  he  says  in  the  dedication,  **  that  we 
too  are  dissenters  in  the  northern  division  of  the  empire,  as  well 
as  schismatics  of  the  darkest  hue  throughout  the  far  greater  por- 
tion of  Christendom."  Every  sentiment,  therefore,  which  is  anti- 
popish  and  anti-presbyterian,  may,  perhaps,  be  called  **  secta- 
rian," t.  e.  there  are  sects  or  divisions  of  Christians  who  do  not 
agree  with  us  upon  these  points.  But  this  is  absolutely  unavoid- 
able in  a  national  liturgy;  and  we  are  much  mistaken  if  the 
English  Liturgy  can  justly  be  said  to  be  ''  based"  upon  any  such 
points  as  these.  So  also  there  are  doctrines  assumed  to  be  true 
in  our  prayer  book,  which  may  be  called  ''  dubious,**  t.  e.  not 
only  is  it  possible  for  persons  to  doubt  them,  but  many  have  ac- 
tually doubted  them  and  even  denied  them.  The  divinity  of 
Christ,  and  the  Atonement  are  "  dubious"  doctrines  if  we  consult 
the  Socinian  concerning  them.  The  denial  of  human  merit  is  a 
"  dubious"  doctrine  if  we  consult  the  Romanist;  and  so  we  may 
say  of  all  the  great  verities  of  our  faith,  upon  which  Mr.  Riland 
himself  would  wish  our  liturgy  to  be  based.  His  own  twenty  ar- 
ticles are  full  of  **  dubious  opinions,"  as,  for  instance,  that  the 
souls  of  the  righteous,  immediately  after  death,  ''being  then  made 
perfect  in  holiness,  are  received  into  the  heavens,  where  they  be- 
hold the  face  of  God  in  light  and  glory,  waiting  for  the  full  re« 
demption  of  their  bodies :  and  the  souls  of  the  wicked  are  cast 
into  hell,  where  they  remain  in  torments  and  utter  darkness,  re- 
served to  the  judgment  of  the  great  day."  (Art.  19.)  This  minute 
description  of  the  intermediate  state  may  possibly  be  true,  and 
there  may  be  nothing  in  it  which  is  positively  contradicted  by 
Scripture;  but  it  is  certainly  not  revealed  there  as  an  article  of 
faith,  and  a  person  who  held  a  different  opinion  might  feel  that 
the  unity  of  the  Spirit  and  the  bond  of  peace  were  not  severed  by 
his  retaining  his  own  belief  upon  the  subject.  We  cannot,  there* 
fore,  help  thinking  that  our  Church  has  acted  more  wisely  than 
Mr.  Riland  in  not  giving  a  decision  upon  this  mysterious  point; 
and  we  assert,  in  opposition  to  his  vague  and  indefinite  aspersion, 
that  our  established  ritual  is  based  upon  doctrines  generally  ac- 
knowledged in  the  Church  of  Christ.  We  are  sorry  that  we  can« 
not  say  the  same  for  "  the  British  Liturgy." 

His  objections  will  perhaps  be  better  understood,  if  we  extract 
the  following  passages  concerning  the  Athanasian  Creed  and 
those  passages  in  the  Prayer  Book  which  allude  to  the  Doctrine 
of  tlie  Trinity. 

''  A  Liturgy  should  unequivocally  recognize  the  spiritual  eqnaUty  of 
mankind ;  and,  as  such,  be  addressed  alike  to  the  learned  and  the  un- 
educated. Whatever  may  be  tbe  comparative  difference  of  talent  and 
ncquiremcnt  among  us,  the  Gospel  is  in  itself  equally  intelligible  to 
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all ;  so  tbat^  io  discovering  the  way  to  eternal  life^  erudition  has  no  ad- 
Tsntage  over  the  simplest  forms  of  knowledge.  In  the  established 
Prayer  Book  there  is  occasionally  a  parade  of  the  language  of  uninspired 
theology,  as  in  the  Athanasian  Creed  and  elsewhere^  totally  at  variance 
with  the  simplicity  of  Scriptural  truth.  This  tends  to  develope  and  in- 
flame the  inherent  vice  of  all  ecclesiastical  power,  the  division  of  the 
Cborch  into  esoteric  and  exoteric  classes.  It  is  a  fraud  by  which  is  re- 
tained for  the  sacerdotal  order  the  possession  of  certain  secrets;  a  con- 
trivance borrowed  from  the  ancient  mysteries^  and  correspondent  to  all 
other  exclusive  systems^  either  of  Heathen  or  Anti-Christian  invention." 
— p.  xvi, 

**  After  all  what  tf  our  faith?  We  believe  as  far  as  we  act ;  and  how 
far  beyond  this  let  the  Athanasian  answer  with  his  cold  and  unspiritual 
hypothesis  of  the  Trinity  ^  where  there  is  a  definition  of  a  Father  without 
love,  of  a  Son  with  none  of  the  attributes  of  a  Redeemer,  and  of  a 
Spirit  without  energy  and  consolation.  It  is  painful  to  extend  this  re- 
mark to  any  of  those  treatises  on  points  of  orthodox  faith,  which  are 
looked  upon  as  standards.  What  have  Jones  of  Nayland,  and  Arch- 
bishop Magee  actually  achieved  for  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  of 
the  Atonement?  What  have  they  done  beyond  proving  the  existence  of 
these  tenets  in  the  Scripture-^ their  bare,  abstract  being?  It  might  be 
difficult  to  adjust  the  proportion  of  evil  between  such  an  intellectual  per- 
ception of  religious  truth  as  men  generally  call  faith — and  particularly 
when  applied  to  what  they  emphatically  call  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity — and  a  rejection  of  the  theory  between  the  verbal  Trinitarian 
and  the  professed  Socinian.  In  common  life  we  dread  a  false,  formal,  or 
inefficient  friend,  more  than  a  declared  enemy ;  and  the  feeling  is  per- 
fectly applicable  to  religion.  Theoretic  Trinitarianism,  or  the  scheme 
of  Athanasius,  is  upheld  by  the  Antinomian  and  the  self-righteous,  by 
the  defenders  of  image- worship,  purgatory,  human  merit,  positive  abso- 
lution, and  various  collateral  heresies  5  all  of  which  are  crushed  and 
scattered  when  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  once  realized,  applied,  and 
made  the  nourishment  of  the  spiritual  life.'* — p.  xxil. 

We  are  here  obliged  to  repeat  our  regret  that  Mr.  Riland 
cannot  discuss  any  subject  temperately  and  quietly.  We  should, 
perhaps,  ourselves  be  disposed  to  listen  to  the  proposal  for  re- 
moving the  Athanasian  Creed  from  our  Liturgy;  and  we  say  this 
because  the  objections  come  from  so  many  quarters,  and  from 
persons  of  such  genuine  piety.  The  spirit  of  peace  and  concilia* 
tion  would  incline  is  to  forego  our  own  opinions;  but  if  we  were 
called  upon  to  debate  tlie  question,  we  should  feel  bound  to  say 
that  very  few  persons  seem  to  understand  why  the  Athanasian 
Creed  was  first  introduced  into  any  Liturgy,  and  why  our  re- 
formers gave  it  a  place  in  their  Prayer  Book.  The  common  re- 
mark is,  that  the  Athanasian  Creed,  as  being  a  mere  human  com- 
position, ought  not  to  be  retained.  Mr.  Riland  speaks  of  it  as 
"  a  parade  of  the  language  of  uninspired  theology,  totally  at  vari- 
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ance  with  the  sitnplicity  of  Scriptural  truth ;''  in  which  sentence 
there  is  a  marvellous  confusion  of  ideas,  or  at  least  a  begging  of 
the  question.  Mr.  Riland  probably  means  that  the  language  of 
the  Creed  is  at  variance  with  the  simplicity  of  the  language  of 
Scripture;  but  "  the  simplicity  of  Scriptural  truth"  is  a  very  equi* 
vocal  expression.  A  simple  doctrine  may  be  true,  and  a  complex 
doctrine  may  be  true :  but  the  simple  doctrine  may  be  explained 
in  simple  language,  whereas  the  terms  of  the  complex  doctrine 
will  probably  be  complex.  To  say,  tlierefore,  that  the  lan^age 
of  the  Athanasian  creed  is  at  variance  with  the  simplicity  of 
Scriptural  truth,  proves  nothing  at  all.  The  question  is,  whether 
the  doctrine  of  the  creed  is  at  variance  with  Scriptural  truths 
and  this  is  to  be  decided  by  a  careful  investigation,  not  by  a 
flippant,  dogmatical  assertion.  The  compiler  of  the  Athanasian 
creed  had  no  intentions  of  making  **  a  parade,"  when  he  used  the 
language  which  was  in  common  use  in  his  own  day;  and  as  to 
the  theology  of  the  creed  being  "  uninspired,"  this  is  the  very 
point  at  issue:  the  Church  has  believed  for  twelve  centuries,  that 
the  doctrine  of  the  creed  is  a  necessary  consequence  from  posi- 
tions contained  in  the  inspired  writings:  Mr.  Riland  appears  to 
think  the  contrary;  and  yet  after  all,  the  Church  may  possibly  be 
right  and  Mr.  Riland  wrong. 

With  respect  to  the  Athanasian  creed  being  a  mere  human 
composition,  it  is  perfectly  true  as  a  literary  fact.  The  paper  or 
parchment,  the  pen,  and  the  ink,  which  were  employed  by  the 
first  composer  of  it,  were  all  manufactured  by  human  hands;  but 
what  has  this  to  do  with  the  doctrines  of  the  creed  being  fairly 
dedncible  from  the  Scriptures  or  no?  Is  Coke  upon  Lyttleton 
a  book  of  no  authority,  because  it  is  not  an  act  of  parliament  1 
The  same  argument  would  oblige  us  to  reject  all  confessions  of 
faith ;  and  even  the  British  Liturgy  must  be  classed  with  "  unin- 
spired theology."  The  question  for  consideration  is,  whether  the 
assertor  or  the  denier  of  the  doctrines  contained  in  the  Athanasian 
creed  is  supported  by  Scripture.  It  is  of  no  use  to  say,  that 
the  mysterious  points  discussed  in  this  creed  had  better  have  been 
left  unnoticed.  Mr.  Riland  is  perhaps  not  aware,  but  the 
reader  of  ecclesiastical  history  well  knows,  that  every  clause  in  the 
Athanasian  creed  was  directed  against  some  particular  heresy* 
When  the  Arians  had  once  raised  the  dispute,  whether  Christ 
was  a  created  Being  or  no,  the  Church  could  not  be  silent.  It 
is  utterly  untrue,  that  she  drew  up  her  creeds  **  to  develope  and 
inflame  the  inherent  vice  of  all  ecclesiastical  power — the  division 
of  the  Church  into  esoteric  and  exoteric  classes."  Nothing 
could  be  less  esoteric,  than  the  numerous  creeds  and  confessions 
of  the  fourth   and  fifth   centuries.    They  were  drawn   up   in 
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crowded  couDciJs^  were  promulgated  with  the  moat  studied 
publicity^  and  steps  were  taken  for  the  frequent  recitation  of 
them.  The  Athanaaian  creed,  as  is  well  known,  was  the  work  of 
a  private  individual;  but  it  was  adopted  by  the  Church  at  large« 
because  it  embodied  the  decisions  of  all  the  most  famous  coun- 
cils, and  it  appeared  to  preclude  the  equivocations  and  evasions 
which  had  been  practised  by  many  persons  pretending  to  believe 
the  Trinity*  The  damnatory  clauses,  as  they  are  commonly 
calledi  may  justly  give  offence  lo  the  pious  and  charitable  Chris* 
tian ;  and  most  heartily  do  we  wish  that  they  could  be  quietly 
expunged  from  the  creed,  but  we  suspect,  that  Mr.  Riland  is 
utterly  ignorant  of  the  connection  between  the  belief  in  a  Trinity 
and  the  scheme  of  Christian  redemption. 

If  Jesus  Christ  was  a  created  Being,  and  not  of  the  same 
substance  and  nature  with  God,  we  have  no  assurance  that  his 
death  was  an  atonement  for  the  sins  of  the  world*  Let  us 
believe  with  the  modem  Unitarian,  that  he  was  a  mere  man,  and 
it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  be  expiated  the  sins  of  the  wliole 
human  race.  The  history  of  Socinianism  bears  us  out  in  this 
assertion.  The  founders  of  that  heresy  denied  the  death  of  Christ 
to  have  been  an  expiatory  sacrifice ;  and  the  notion  of  an  atone- 
ment, in  die  received  sense  of  that  expression,  is  treated  by  the 
school  of  Dr.  Priestley  and  Mr.  Beisham  with  the  utmost  ridi« 
cule  and  contempt.  We  wish  that  this  fact  was  more  generally 
remembered.  It  is  not  strange  that  sceptics  or  semi*christians 
should  represent  the  Socinian  controversy  as  one  of  logical  or 
metaphysical  subtlety :  many  of  them  perhaps  know  no  better : 
but  when  writers  like  Mr.  Riland,  who  are  sincere  believers  in 
tbe  atonement,  and  who  renounce  all  notion  of  human  merit,  can 
speak  of  "  tbe  proportion  of  evil"  being  equal  •'  between  the 
verbal  Trinitarian  and  the  professed  Socinian,"  it  is  necessary  to 
remind  them,  that  the  professed  Socinian  rejects  the  vicarious 
sacrifice  of  Christ,  whereas  the  verbal  Trinitarian  is  fully  pre- 
pared to  admit  it.  The  Socinian  not  only  denies  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  the  Son  of  God,  but  that  be  died  upon  the  cross  for  the 
sins  of  mankind:  and  if  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  divinity  and 
of  his  atonement  must  thus  stand  and  fall  together,  is  it  not  true 
to  say  of  one  or  the  other :  **  This  is  the  Catholic  faith ;  which 
except  a  man  believe  faithfully,  he  cannot  be  saved?"  Except  a 
man  t>elieve  faithfully  that  Jesus  Christ  died  to  save  us  from  our 
sins,  he  has  no  promise  of  salvation :  and  except  he  believe  that 
Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God,  he  will  not  believe  that  he  died 
for  our  sins:  so  that  even  the  damnatory  clauses,  (though  we 
still  repeat  our  wish  for  their  exclusion)  have  much  more  to  be 
said  in  their  defence  than  Mr.  Kiland  is  aware  of.     If  they 
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merely  referred  to  a  speculative  hypothesis  concerning  the  nature 
of  Christy  it  might  be  presumptuous  to  use  them ;  but  wheu  we 
consider  that  a  denial  of  Christ's  divinity  implies  necessarily  a 
denial  of  his  atonement,  Mre  can  hardly  help  feeling  that  the  words 
are  true^  though  we  may  regret  that  they  are  used  in  a  public 
formulary  of  the  Church. 

We  M'ere  at  first  inclined  to  think,  that  Mr.  Riland's  zeal 
against  the  Athanasian  creed  was  so  excessive,  and  that  it  was  so 
long  since  he  had  suffered  himself  to  read  it,  that  he  had  quite 
forgotten  it.  He  speaks  of  the  Athanasian  having  a  *'  cold  and 
unspiritual  hypothesis  of  the  Trinity,  where  there  is  a  definition 
of  a  Father  without  love,  of  a  Son  with  none  of  the  attributes  of 
a  Redeemer,  and  of  a  Spirit  without  energy  and  consolation." 
This  would  apply  still  more  strongly  to  the  Apostles'  creed:  but 
what  can  be  more  uncharitable,  as  well  as  more  absurd,  than  to 
say  that  a  man  is  not  thinking  of  the  mercies  of  redemption, 
because  he  happens  at  the  moment  to  be  defining  the  nature  of 
the  Redeemer?  If  the  Church  of  England  put  nothing  else  into 
our  mouths  but  a  dry  recitation  of  the  attributes  of  the  Godhead, 
there  might  be  some  ground  for  this  indecent  sarcasm;  but 
when  almost  every  prayer  expresses  the  doctrines  of  Redemption 
and  Sanctification,  it  is  most  unfair  to  abuse  the  creed,  because 
being  exclusively  directed  to  one  point  it  does  not  embrace  many 
others.  The  creed,  however,  does  not  mention  the  Son  "  with 
none  of  the  attributes  of  the  Redeemer."  We  must  remember, 
that  it  is  intended  to  be  recited  by  Christians,  by  men  who  are 
sincere  believers  in  the  doctrine  of  Redemption;  and  when  such 
persons  are  told  in  the  creed  that  they  must  "  believe  rightly  the 
incarnation  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  when  they  acknowledge 
that  he  *^  suffered  for  our  salvation — rose  again  the  third  day 
from  the  dead — ascended  into  heaven — and  sitteth  on  the  right 
hand  of  the  Father,  from  whence  he  shall  come  to  judge  the 
quick  and  the  dead" — the  whole  scheme  of  redemption  is  in  fact 
professed  and  acknowledged.  With  respect  to  the  other  charge 
against  the  creed,  that  "  there  is  a  definition  of  a  Spirit  without 
energy  and  consolation,"  Mr.  Riland  would  do  well  to  remem- 
ber, that  unless  the  Athanasian  doctrine  concerning  the  third 
person  in  the  Trinity  be  admitted,  all  notion  of  energy  or  conso- 
lation as  connected  with  the  Holy  Ghost  is  utterly  destroyed.  If 
Mr.  Riland  knows  any  thing  of  the  Sabellian  or  Unitarian  theo- 
ries concerning  the  Holy  Ghost,  he  must  know  that  the  agency 
of  this  mysterious  Being  is  reduced  by  either  of  them  to  a  mere 
name.  If  a  man  rejects  the  Athanasian  creed,  it  is  most  proba- 
ble that  his  practical  notions  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  of  Sanctifi- 
cation are  unsound :  but  if  he  fully  believe,  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
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IS  a  divine  person,  it  is  almost  impossible  for  him  to  detach  the 
notion  from  that  of  energy  and  consolation. 

We  are  willing  to  believe  that  Mr.  Riland  has  already  repented 
of  his  unprovoked  attack  upon  Jones  of  Nayland  and  Archbishop 
Magee:  unless  indeed,  which  we  strongly  suspect,  he  has  not 
read  the  works  of  either  of  them,  and  only  mentions  them  for  the 
purpose  of  sneering  at  human  learning.  He  asks,  "  what  have 
Jones  of  Nay  land  and  Archbishop  Magee  actually  achieved  for 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  of  the  Atonement;  What  have 
they  done  beyond  proving  the  existence  of  these  tenets  in  the 
Scripture — their  bare,  abstract  being."  The  answer  is  plain  to 
any  person  who  feels  in  his  own  heart  the  corruption  of  our 
nature,  and  who  has  read  the  triumphant  dissertations  of  Arch- 
bishop Magee.  We  shall  at  present  confine  our  remarks  to  the 
latter  writer,  because  he  is  the  most  recent,  and  because  his 
mortal  remains  were  scarcely  cold^  when  they  were  insulted  by 
this  presumptuous  and  unfeeling  critic.  Death  has  cut  short  his 
literary  labours;  but  we  feel  a  sure  and  certain  hope  that  he  is 
gone  to  reap  the  fruit  of  that  Atonement  on  which  he  so  firmly 
relied,  and  though  dead  he  yet  %'peaketh.  Yet  Mr.  Riland  asks, 
**  what  has  he  done?"  Let  him  read  the  pages,  in  which  the 
assertions  of  Priestley  are  confuted,  who  maintained,  that  man  is 
able  by  his  own  moral  perfections  to  merit  the  favour  of  heaven. 
Let  him  listen  to  the  Archbishop,  while  with  an  union  of  the 
profoundest  learning  and  the  most  humble  piety,  he  crushes  and 
annihilates  this  fatal  arrogance  of  the  self-righteous  Unitarian. 
He  will  find  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement  placed  upon  a  foun- 
dation, which  is  wholly  independent  of  scholastic  definitions  or 
theoli^ical  subtlety.  It  is  demonstrated  by  an  appeal  to  our 
own  hearts.  The  sinner  is  asked  whether  his  own  merits  could 
give  him  boldness  at  the  day  of  judgment;  and  when  trembling 
he  answers  in  the  negative,  he  finds  his  consolation  in  hearing 
from  the  Scripture,  that  God  has  accepted  an  atonement.  When 
the  arguments  of  Archbishop  Magee  are  refuted,  it  will  be  time 
enough  to  answer  the  question,  "  What  has  he  done?''  and  if 
the  Archbishop  had  been  reminded  that ''  the  scheme  of  Athana- 
sius  is  upheld  by  the  Antinomian  and  the  self-righteous,  by  the 
defenders  of  image-worship,  purgatory,  8cc."  he  >yould  piously 
have  exclaimed,  God  be  praised!  Instead  of  using  this  as  an 
argument  against  what  is  so  foolishly  called  ''  theoretic  Trinita- 
rianism,"  he  would  have  rejoiced  to  think,  that  men,  who  are  so 
grievously  in  error  upon  some  points,  are  yet  sound  upon  others 
of  fundamental  importance.  We  scarcely  remember  to  have  met 
with  a  more  wretched  argument,  than  that  the  scheme  of  Atha 
nasius  must  be  wrong,  because  it  is  held  by  the  Roman  Catho- 
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Iic0.  Unleft  Mr.  Riland  metns  diM»  the  tentenoe  quoted  abeve 
is  worse  than  unmeaniBg.  At  all  events,  it  is  most  uncharitable 
to  the  Roman  Catholics,  of  whom  a  pious  Protestant  ought  to 
be  glad  to  think,  that  they  agree  with  ourselves  upon  some  points 
which  are  essential  to  salvation.  Mr.  Riland  seems  to  aaaume 
that  they  mutt  be  in  error  upon  every  point:  and  we  hav«  only 
to  hope,  that  he  will  not  be  selected  as  the  champion  of  Pro- 
testantism whenever  the  Popish  controversy  shall  be  revived. 

We  have  said,  that  Mr.  Riland  is  fond  of  sneering  at  human 
learning;  and  it  is  only  on  this  principle,  that  we  can  account 
for  his  going  out  of  his  way  to  expose  his  own  extraordinaiy 
ignorance  about  the  Gnostics.  The  passage,  (if  we  have  suc- 
ceeded in  unravelling  its  high-flown  phraseology)  appears  to 
speak  of  the  study  of  ecclesiastical  history,  as  not  merely  super- 
fluous and  mischievous,  but  as  being  actually  promoted  by  the 
influence  of  evil  spirits.     His  words  are  as  follow  :— 

'*  In  the  iutermediate  season,  we  are  called  upon,  as  believers  in 
Jesus  Christ,  to  wrestle  against  the  rulers  of  the  darkness  of  this  worlds 
whatever  shape  of  heaven  they  may  assume.  Great  will  be  our  privi- 
lege^ if  we  can  detect  these  princes  and  potentates  when  linked  to  some 
radiant  angel  (or  to  the  appearance  of  one^)  who  would  lead  as  from 
discovering  real  evils,  to  pursue  some  small  heresy  which  will  soon  be 
forgotten.  Thinking  minds  must  have  often  wondered  how  men  of 
intellect  and  erndition  eould  have  condescended  to  waste  their  time  upon 
such  unmeaning  and  perishable  nonsense  as,  for  example,  the  opinions 
of  the  Gnostics — digmu  non  vwdke  nodus — tiU  they  considered,  ftbai 
these  trifles  equally  serve,  like  the  pleasures  of  the  race-course  and  caid* 
table,  to  draw  off  the  soal  from  eternal  realities." 

ft  is  plain,  from  this  passage,  that  Mr.  Riland  supposes  die 
opinions  of  the  Gnostics  to  have  been  a  "  small  heresy.'*  He 
is  utterly  ignorant,  that  through  the  whole  of  the  second  century 
the  Gnostics  were  the  most  formidable  enemy  which  the  Church 
had  to  encounter.  If  "  men  of  intellect  and  erudition,"  such  as 
Jnstin  Martyr,  Irenasus,  Tertullian,  fee.  8cc.,  had  not  "  con- 
descended to  waste  their  time  upon  such  unmeaning  and  perishable 
nonsense;**  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  if  it  had  not  pleased  God 
to  raise  up  these  champions  of  our  faith,  Christianity  had  been 
well-nigh  overthrown;  The  earliest  literature  of  the  Christians 
arose  out  of  controversies  with  the  Gnostics :  and  the  ecclesiastical 
historian  is  compelled  to  attend  to  this  extravagant  philosophy 
during  great  part  of  the  three  first  centuries.  The  interest 
excited  by  the  Gnostics  is  greatly  increased,  if  we  could  feel  cer- 
tain that  then-  appearance  bad  been  predicted  by  St.  Paul,  and 
the  success  of  then*  doctrines  had  been  lamented  by  St.  John. 
There  are  several  expressions  in  ibe  New  Testament^  iHiich 
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become  much  more  intelligible,  if  we  suppose  them  to  be  directed 
against  the  Gnostics :  and  though  this  ioterpretatioa  is  not  uni- 
versally adopted,  the  expositor  of  Scripture  can  hardly  avoid 
examining  it:  and  Mr.  Riland  perhaps  stands  alone  in  thinking 
that  the  illustration  of  the  New  Testament,  and  the  study  of 
ecclesiastical  antiquity,  are  promoted  by  the  rulers  of  the  darkness 
of  this  worldt  ^  who  would  lead  us  from  discovenng  real  evils/' 
It  is  quite  true,  though  Mr,  Riland  has  probably  used  the  words 
at  random,  that  Gnosticism  is  *'  perishable  nonsense/'  The 
wonder  is,  that  such  monstrous  absurdities  should  have  gained 
such  a  hold  upon  the  human  mind;  but  this  is  not  the  fault  of 
the  ecclesiastical  historian;  it  is  his  misfortune  to  be  compelled 
to  disfigure  his  page  with  the  ravings  of  the  Gnostics;  and  if  he 
should  waut  an  argument  in  defending  himself  against  Mr. 
Riland  for  studying  this  subject,  he  may  find  it  in  the  following 
passage  of  Mr.  Riland's  own  work. 

"  The  idle  opinions  of  the  early  centuries  speedily  vanished ;  and 
such  as  hare  succeeded  to  them,  in  the  present  times,  would  more  rapidly 
disappear,  if  they  were  lef^  to  themselves.  The  transient  heresies  of 
the  Church  should  always  be  accurately  distinguished  from  those  which 
are  permanent.  The  former  come  like  shadows,  and  so  depart,  and, 
like  the  eclipses  of  the  heavenly  bodies^  have  their  regular  recurrences. 
The  latter  are  perpetually  at  war  with  the  influences  and  progress  of 
Christianity.  The  Antinomian  and  the  self-justifier  are  the  real  and 
standing  enemies  of  the  Established  Communion.*' 

Mr.  Riland  was  little  aware,  that  in  writing  this  sentence  he 
not  only  furnished  a  justification  of  the  study  of  Gnosticism,  but 
proves  it  to  be  an  absolute  duty.  He  says  expressly,  that  the 
Antinomian  heresy  is  permanent,  and,  therefore,  it  ought  to  be 
attacked;  but  he  is  evidently  ignorant,  that  the  earliest  Anttno- 
mians  on  record  were  Gnostics.  One  division  of  these  irrational 
philosophers  maintained  upon  principle  that  morality  was  a  thing 
perfectly  indifiBerent:  and  it  was  to  guard  their  flocks  from  this 
pestilential  error,  that  the  Christian  bishops  and  pastors  com- 

Sosed  so  many  volumes  in  refutation  of  the  Gnostics.  If  Mr. 
liland  should  undertake  a  history  of  Antinomianism,  (which 
would  be  a  very  useful  and  interesting  work,)  he  would  find 
himself  obliged  to  wade  through  a  wearisome  mass  of  evidence 
connected  with  the  Gnostics.  He  would  then  find  how  gieatly 
mistaken  he  was  when  he  said  that  **  the  idle  opinions  of  the 
early  centuries  speedily  vanished."  Perhaps  also  he  would 
repent  of  having  made  the  uncharitable  insinuation,  that  these 
studies  equally  serve,  **  like  the  pleasures  of  the  race-course  and 
card-table,  to  draw  off  the  soul  from  eternal  realities.^  We  are 
no  advocates  of  the  race-course  or  the  card-table !  we  can  see 
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the  evils  which  both  of  them  cause  to  the  bodies  aod  souls  of 
men:  but  when  a  minister  of  the  gospel  can  deliberately  compare 
an  important  branch  of  ecclesiastical  history  with  these  fashiooa- 
ble  vices,  we  can  only  lament  that  so  much  ignorance  and  such 
want  of  charity  should  be  united  in  a  reformer  of  the  Litui^. 

We  may  now  proceed  to  what  appears  to  have  been  upper- 
most in  Mr.  Riland's  mind*  when  he  gave  vent  to  those  virulent 
attacks   upon  the   Book  of  Common  Prayer,  which   we  have 
quoted  from  his  Introduction.     Mr.  Riland  belongs  to  a  school 
of  theology,  which  thinks  proper  to  attach   new  ideas  to  certain 
terms,  and  then  is  very  angry  with  those  persons  who  use  these 
same  terms  in  the  ancient  sense,  which  has  been  affixed  to  them 
for  centuries  by  the  Catholic  Church.     There  is  no  harm  in  a 
writer  employing  any  term  in  a  peculiar  signification,  if  he  takes 
care   to  give  his   own   definition :  but  such  a  plan  is  rather  at 
variance  with  the  precision  of  language  and  of  ideas;  and  expe- 
rience has  shown,  that  there  would  have  been  less  division  in  the 
Church,  if  words  had  continued  to  be  used  in  their  ancient, 
ecclesiastical,  sense.     We  might  illustrate  this   remark  by  the 
terms.  Faith,  Regeneration^  a  Christian^  and  some  others.     Mr. 
Riland  finds  fault  with  the  English  Liturgy,  because  it  assumes 
that  all  the  persons  who  use  it,  are  Christians.     But  in  doing 
this,  he  attaches  a  peculiar  meaning  to  the  term  Christian,     He 
confounds  a    Christian   with  a  good   Christian;   a  member    of 
Christ  with  a  sound  and  healthy  member;  a  child  of  God  with  an 
obedient  child ;  an  inheritor  of'  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  with  an 
actual  possessor  of  the  glories  of  that  kingdom.     He  does  not 
see,  that  a  Christian  means  merely  a  person  who  has  been  en- 
grafted into  the  body  of  Christ's  Church,  who  has  had  the  happi- 
ness of  heaven  placed  within  his  reach  in  consequence  of  his 
believing  in  the  death  of  Christ.     Mr.  Riland  assumes  that  a  man 
cannot  be  a  Christian,  unless  he  lives  in  obedience  to  the  Gospel; 
nor  is  there  any  harm  in  his  using  this  language,  if  he  takes  care 
to  explain,  that  he  uses  it  figuratively.     As  a  mere  matter  of  fact, 
or  rather,  as  a  mere  question  of  language,  a  man  does  not  cease 
to  be  Christian,  when  he  commits  an  act  of  sin.     His  actions 
had  nothing  to  do  with  making  him  a  Christian,   unless  we  call 
his  faith  an  action;  (which  would  be  another  instance  of  a  confu- 
sion of  terms :)  and  so  his  actions  cannot  make  him  cease  to  be  a 
Christian,  as  long  as  he  has  faith.     Mr.  Riland  has  an  answer  to 
this,  by  saying,  that  such  a  person  has  not  faith,  and  therefore  he 
is  not  a  Christian.     He  says,  "  after  all,  what  is  our  faith?     We 
believe  as  far  as  wc  act:"  and  hence  he  concludes,  that  if  a  man 
does  not  act  as  the  Gospel  tells  him,  be  does  not  believe  the 
Gospel.     But  this  conclusion  is  positively  false.     Neither  Mr. 
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Rilandi  nor  any  other  person,  whether  theologian  or  lexicogra« 
pher,  has  a  right  to  alter  the  meaning  of  words.  He  has  no 
right  to  saj»  that  Faith  means  the  life  and  conduct  of  the  man 
who  professes  this  faith.  The  answer  is,  that  Faith  has  not  this 
meaning,  either  in  the  English  language,  or  in  the  Bible.  It  is 
perfectly  true,  that  a  man  who  professes  to  have  faith,  ought  to 
show  it  in  his  actions;  and  it  is  perfectly  true,  that  we  speak  of  a 
Jiving  and  a  dead  faith;  but  no  artifice  of  logic  or  divinity  can 
make  a  dead  faith  to  be  no  faith  at  all.  A  dead  body  is  still  a 
body:  or  if  we  take  the  analogy  pointed  out  by  our  Saviour,  a 
dead  tree,  though  it  bears  no  fruit,  is  still  a  tree;  nor  does  an 
oak,  when  dead,  become  a  fir  or  a  horse-chesnut.  The  existence 
or  non-existence  of  faith  is  as  much  a  question  for  the  metaphy« 
sician  as  the  theologian:  and  if  a  notorious  sinner  says  from  his 
heart,  that  he  believes  Jesus  Christ  to  be  the  Son  of  God  and 
that  he  died  for  our  sins,  Mr.  Riland  may  be  as  uncharitable  as 
be  pleases  in  denying  such  a  man  to  have  faith,  but  he  cannot 
change  the  meaning  of  words,  nor  make  faith  to  be  the  same 
with  the  actions  which  flow  from  faith. 

We  have  said  that  his  dogmatical  assertion,  *'  We  believe  as 
far  as  we  act,"  is  positively  false.  It  is  false,  as  a  metaphysical 
fact:  and  whoever  says,  that  belief  always  influences  action,  can 
hardly  understand  what  the  two  terms,  belief  and  action,  signify. 
We  will  take  a  common  instance.  A  man  believes — nay,  he  is 
firmly  convinced,  that  a  bottle  of  wine  will  make  him  drunk :  but 
in  spite  of  his  belief  and  his  conviction  he  finishes  his  bottle  and 
falls  under  the  table.  Now  it  does  not  need  the  sagacity  of  Mr. 
Riland  to  see  that  such  a  man  has  acted  foolishly  as  well  as 
wickedly:  wickedly,  inasmuch  as  he  has  disobeyed  the  Gospel; 
and  foolishly,  because  he  fully  believed  that  drunkenness  would 
ensue.  But,  says,  Mr.  Riland,  ''  we  believe  as  far  as  we  act;" 
and  the  man  clearly  acted  like  one  who  did  not  believe  that  wine 
would  make  him  drunk:  ergo,  he  did  not  believe  it.  But  what 
wretched  drivelling  is  this  in  the  shape  of  argument!  Belief  is 
belief,  and  action  is  action.  The  two  ideas  are  essentially 
distinct,  and  the  words  which  represent  the  ideas  cannot  be  con- 
founded.  We  will  take  another  case,  which  is  more  suited  to 
the  present  subject  St.  Peter  professed  his  belief  that  Jesus 
waft  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God.  He  undoubtedly 
believed  this  before  his  denial;  and  it  is  as  certain  that  he  believed 
it  after.  Will  Mr.  Riland  then  say,  that  at  the  moment  of  his 
denial  he  ceased  to  believe  it  i  He  certainly  acted  as  if  he  did  not 
believe  it :  and  according  to  the  principle  that  "  we  believe  as  far 
as  we  act,"  he  was  at  that  moment  without  faith.  Had  St.  Peter 
said  this  in  his  own  defence,  the  equivocation  would  have  been 
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palpable:  and  if  we  could  dive  into  his  heart  at  the  time  when 
he  was  weeping  bitterly,  we  should  see  that  the  guilt  of  acting 
contrary  to  his  faith  was  pressing  heavily  upon  his  soul. 

We  were  led  into  these  remarks  concerning  the  nature  of 
belief,  because  we  ventured  to  say,  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Riland, 
that  a  man  may  be  a  Christiaui  though  he  does  not  live  as  a 
Christian.  The  English  Liturgy  assumes  that  every  person  who 
uses  it  is  a  Christian ;  and  this  excites  the  bile  of  IVf  r.  Riland. 
He  complains  of  '*  the  indiscriminate  and  gregarious  manner  in 
which  the  members  of  a  national  Church — gathering,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  within  its  fold,  the  very  dregs  and  refuse  of  mankind, 
both  socially  and  spiritually — are  addressed  in  our  services;* 
and  he  tells  us,  that  "  forms  of  devotion  should  be  constructed  on 
the  fact  that  the  visible  Church  is  a  mixed  communion,  aud,  there- 
fore, assuming  neither  the  sincerity  nor  hypocrisy  of  any  of  its 
members."  If  Mr.  Riland  understood  the  meaning  of  terms,  he 
would  know  that  this  is  exactly  the  principle  upon  which  the 
English  ritual  is  constructed.  He  has  himself  denned  the  visible 
Church  to  consist  '^  of  all  those  throughout  the  world  that  profess 
the  true  religion:''  (Art.  XV.)  and  accordingly  the  Church  of 
England  has  put  words  into  the  mouth  of  all  those  persons  who 
profess  the  true  religion  in  this  country :  but  whether  they  profess 
It  with  sincerity  or  hypocrisy,  or  rather,  whether  they  act  up  to 
their  professions,  (for  this  is  the  real  question  at  issue,)  she  does 
not  pretend  to  assume.  Mn  Riland  charges  our  Liturgy  with 
making  this  assumption,  and  writes  as  follows:  ''  A  contrary 
supposition,  and  in  direct  opposition  to  the  twenty-sixth  Article 
of  the  Anglican  Church — and  this,  too,  at  perfect  variance  with 
its  own  positions  in  the  nineteenth — does  yet  characterise  our 
public  formularies;  rendering  them  obviously  and  injuriously 
mconsistent  with  themselves." 

Never  was  there  a  more  unfortunate  selection  of  instances  to 
support  an  attack.  In  the  first  place  our  public  formularies  are 
not  "in  direct  opposition  to  the  twenty-sixth  Article."  That 
Article  begins  with  saying,  "  although  in  the  visible  Church  the 
evil  be  ever  mingled  with  the  good,  &c.;"  and  these  doubtless  are 
the  words  which  Mr.  Riland  had  in  view.  But  every  prayer,  and 
every  thanksgiving  in  our  Liturgy,  are  constructed  upon  the 
notion,  that  the  evil  are  mingled  with  the  good.  In  every  page 
of  the  Prayer  Book  we  are  taught  to  acknowledge  ourselves  to 
be  sinners:  and  this  acknowledgement  is  not  in  the  least  at 
variance  with  the  words  of  the  nineteenth  Article,  as  Mr.  Riland 
has  asserted  it  to  be.  The  nineteenth  Article  defines  the  visible 
Church  to  be  *^  a  congregation  of  faithful  men,  8cc.;"  and  it  is 
plain  that  Mr.  Riland  has  conjured  up  this  contradiction,  because 
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he  is  determined  to  affix  his  own  sense  to  the  term  faitk/vL  He 
conceives  the  Church  of  England  to  say  in  her  nineteenth  Article, 
that  all  the  members  of  the  visible  Church  live  in  faithful  obe* 
dience  to  the  Gospel ;  in  which  case  it  would  not  be  true  to  say, 
that  "  in  the  visible  Church  the  evil  are  mingled  with  the  good/' 
But  this  is  a  meaning  of  the  word  faithful,  which  the  compilers 
of  our  Liturgy  never  intended  it  to  bear.  A  congregation  of 
faithful  men> — or  catus  fidelium,  as  it  is  in  the  Latin*— means 
merely  a  body  of  men  who  believe  in  Christ*  Whether  they  act 
up  to  their  belief^  is  a  totally  different  question^  and  has  nothing 
to  do  with  their  being  members  of  the  visible  Church.  If  they 
believe  in  Christ,  that  is,  if  they  hope  to  be  saved  through  the 
merits  of  Christ's  death,  they  are,  in  the  language  of  the  Church 
and  of  the  New  Testament,  believers :  and  the  definition  in  the 
nineteenth  Article  is  precisely  the  same,  only  in  other  words, 
with  that  which  is  given  by  Mr.  Riland  himself,  that  *'  the  visible 
Church  consists  of  all  those  throughout  the  world  that  profess  the 
true  religioh/'  The  Greek  term  iturrosp  (which  is  translated 
faithful  in  our  nineteenth  Article^)  is  always  used  by  Sti  Paul 
in  this  sense*  Believers  and  unbelievers  are  the  two  divisions, 
which  comprehended  alt  mankind.  If  a  man  believed  in  Christ, 
and  had  been  admitted  by  baptism  into  the  Churchy  he  was 
called  iniTTisf  fidelis,  i»  e.  faithful,  or  a  believer;  but  St.  Paul 
never  meant  to  sayi  that  a  man  ceased  to  be  a  believer,  when  he 
ceased  to  live  in  obedience  to  the  Gospel;  he  told  him  plainlyi 
that  if  he  continued  in  this  course  he  would  not  inherit  the  King- 
dom of  God,  and  so  says  the  Church  of  England  in  her  Articles 
and  Liturgy;  but  still  she  says  (if  we  couple  the  nineteenth  and 
twenty-sixth  Articles  together,)  that  *'  the  visible  Church  is  a 
congregation  of  faithful  men,  in  which  the  evil  are  ever  mingled 
with  the  good;''  nor  will  Mr.  Riland  ever  be  able  to  prove^  that 
the  two  clauses  of  this  sentence  contradict  each  otheri  or  that 
either  of  them  is  at  variance  with  the  Liturgy  or  the  Scrip-* 
tures. 

The  preceding  remarks  will  enable  us  to  expose  the  extraordi- 
nary  fallacy,  which  pervades  another  sentence  in  Mr.  Riland'a 
Introduction.     He  says : 

'^  It  has  been  urged,  that  to  cause  an  irreligioas  man  to  perform  any 
religious  act  is  to  make  him  a  hypocrite;  as,  for  ctample,  to  persuade 
him  to  repeat  the  Confession,  when  be  bewails  no  sin,  and  asks  for  no 
forgiveness,  but,  in  fact,  insults  the  Almighty  by  a  practical  falsehood. 
Ik  is,  notwithstanding,  the  duty  of  stfch  a  character  to  confess  his  sfns, 
but  it  is  not  his  duty  to  say  that  he  is  a  Christian." 

In  answer  to  this,  we  assert  that  it  is  his  most  imperative  duty 
to  confess  himself  a  Christian,    He  is  not  to  ask  forgiveness  of 
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Christ,  as  of  one  to  whom  he  was  hitherto  a  stranger ;  he  is  not  to 
represent  himself  as  an  unbeliever,  as  one  who  had  hitherto  received 
no  benefits  from  Christ;  it  is  his  ingratitude  to  /us  oton  Redeemer 
which  ought  to  weigh  him  down  with  a  sense  of  his  guilt.  He 
is  to  say — Lord,  thou  hast  called  me  to  be  a  Christian,  but  I 
have  disobeyed  thy  Gospel;  thou  hast  redeemed  me  with  thy 
precious  blood,  but  I  have  contracted  a  fresh  load  of  guilt.  A 
confession  like  this,  though  coming  from  a  grievous  sinner,  can 
only  come  from  a  Christian.  Mr.  Riland  will  allow,  that  to 
confess  our  sins,  and  to  pray  for  forgiveness,  are  not  the  acts  of 
our  own  unregenerate  nature,  but  can  only  proceed  from  the 
Holy  Spirit  of  God;  and  we  have  yet  to  learn  that  God  gives 
the  assistance  of  His  Holy  Spirit  to  persons  who  are  not  Chris- 
tians. 

The  next  sentence  to  the  one  last  quoted  contains  a  similar 
attack  upon  the  Catebhism. 

"  It  18  the  doty  of  a  baptized,  but  profane  and  pilfering  child,  to  own 
his  profaneness  and  fraud ;  but  suppose  the  same  child  tells  us  that  the 
Holy  Ghost  sanctifies  him,  and  all  the  elect  people  of  GodT' 

The  fallacy  here  consists  in  the  supposition  that  the  child  is 
taught  to  say  that  the  Holy  Ghost  was  sanctifying  him  at  the  time 
of  his  committing  the  act  of  profaneness  or  fraud ;  but  if  he  does 
not  say  this,  (which  he  plainly  does  not,)  it  is  perfectly  just  and 
scriptural  for  him  to  say,  *'  I  believe  in  God  the  Holy  Ghost, 
who  sanctifieth  me  and  all  the  elect  people  of  God.''  If  a  person 
does  not  believe  that  there  is  any  Holy  Ghost,  it  would  of  course 
be  most  profane  and  wicked  in  him  to  make  this  profession :  but 
this  is  not  the  case  which  Mr.  Riland  intends  to  put;  he  is  speak- 
ing of  a  child  who  has  committed  acts  of  sin,  and  he  objects  to 
the  child  being  taught  to  say  that  the  Holy  Ghost  sanctifieth  Aim. 
But  the  child  does  not  exactly  say  this.  He  says,  **  I  believe  in 
the  Holy  Ghost,  which  sanctifieth  me;''  that  is,  I  believe  that 
there  is  a  Holy  Ghost,  whose  office  is  to  strengthen  and  assist  all 
those  persons  who,  like  myself,  have  been  engrafted  into  the  body 
of  Christ's  Church:  I  believe  that  if  I  ever  have  had  holy  thoughts, 
they  were  put  into  my  heart  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  This  is  the 
plain  meanmg  of  the  words.  They  are  a  declaration  of  the 
child's  belief  as  to  the  office  of  the  third  person  in  the  Trinity, 
and  there  is  no  reason,  moral  or  theological,  why  this  belief 
should  be  affected  by  a  consciousness  of  this  spiritual  influence 
having  been  disregarded. 

Mr.  Riland's  notions  upon  this  subject  are  abundantly  refuted 
by  the  language  adopted  by  St.  Paul  m  all  his  Epistles.  It  will 
be  conceded  that  the  term  brother,  as  used  by  this  Apostle,  is 
equivalent  to  Christian,  as  when  he  says,  **  But  brother  goetk  to 
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law  with  brother,  and  tJiat  before  the  unbelievers,^^ —  1  Cor.  vi.  6. 
St.  Paul  never  uses  the  term  Christian,  but  it  is  plain  that  he 
would  not  have  considered  a  person  to  have  forfeited  his  right  to 
that  title  by  living  in  sin:  thus  he  says,  *'  But  now  I  have  written 
unto  you  not  to  keep  company,  if  any  man  that  is  called  a  brother 
be  a  fornicator,  or  covetous,  or  an  idolater,  or  a  railer^  or  a  drunk-- 
ard,  or  an  extortioner/^  (verse  11.):  so  that  St.  Paul  conceived  it 
possible  for  a  brother,  i.  e.  a  Christian,  to  have  committed  any  of 
these  acts  of  sin,  and  still  to  be  called  a  brother.  According  to 
Mr,  Riland,  it  was  the  duty  of  such  persons  to  confess  their  sins, 
but  not  to  call  themselves  Christians.  St.  Paul  thought  diffe- 
rently. His  language  to  his  converts  was,  "  Ye  are  all  the  children 
of  God  by  faith  in  Christ  Jesus"  (Gal.  iii.  26.);  and  if  Mr. 
Kiland  would  restrict  the  word  all  by  applying  it  only  to  those 
who  obeyed  the  Gospel,  the  nest  verse  precludes  this  interpreta* 
tion,  where  it  is  said,  "  For  as  many  of  you  as  have  been  baptized 
into  Christ  have  put  on  Christ/*  Here  the  fact  of  having  put  on 
Christ,  i.  e.  of  having  become  a  Christian,  is  made  to  be  coexten- 
sive with  baptism;  and  when  Mr.  Riland  complains  of '*  the  in« 
discriminate  and  gregarious  manner  in  which  the  members  of  a 
national  church  are  addressed  in  our  services,"  he  should  remem* 
ber  that  this  last  passage,  quoted  from  St.  Paul,  is  equally  indis^ 
criminate.  Nothing,  indeed,  can  be  more  general  than  his  appeal 
to  the  Corinthians. — ''  Know  ye  not  that  your  bodies  are  the  mem^ 
bers  of  Christ?  Shall  I,  then,  take  the  members  of  Christ  and 
make  them  the  members  of  an  harlot?^' — 1  Cor.  vi.  15«  It  was 
possible,  therefore,  in  the  opinion  of  St.  Paul,  for  a  person  who 
had  become  a  member  of  Christ,  to  commit  a  grievous  act  of  sin; 
and  yet,  even  after  the  sin  was  committed,  St.  Paul  addresses 
such  persons  as  members  of  Christ,  and  says  to  them,  *'  What^ 
know  ye  not  that  your  body  is  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost?** — 
(verse  19.)  The  appeal  is  entirely  lost  if  we  suppose  it  to  be 
made  to  good  and  religious  people  only;  and  when  the  Church 
of  England  addresses  all  her  members  as  Christians  and  as  sanc<« 
tified,  she  is  using  precisely  the  same  language  which  was  used 
by  St.  Paul.  If  the  Church  of  England  is  to  be  censured  for  so 
doing,  St,  Paul  must  be  censured  also ;  and  whatever  explanation 
is  given  to  the  words  of  the  Apostle,  ought  also  to  be  extended  to 
the  formularies  of  the  Church  of  England. 

But  the  most  amusing  part  in  Mr.  Rilaud's  argument  is  yet  to 
come.  He  has  recourse  to  what  he  seems  to  consider  an  analogy, 
and  says — 

"  Let  us  try  the  principle  by  the  rules  of  common  life.  A  roan  has 
cheated  me  in  the  sale  of  an  estate.  He  allows  this,  and  then  adds  that 
his  character  is  upright.     Shall  I  treat  him  accordingly,  and  forthwith 
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purcbase  of  him  anothor  estate  \  Shall  I  deal  with  the  oonfeasor^  or  with 
the  twindler  ?  In  thiogs  civil  or  religious,  if  we  mutt  put  all  meii  upon 
oue  moral  level,  the  inference  is  obvious — it  is  matter  of  irresistible  ne- 
eessity.  But,  in  point  of  fact,  we  do  this  onl^  in  religion :  commoB 
iCDse  and  human  interest  forbid  it  elsewhere/' 

Here  then  is  Mr*  Riland's  analogj.  He  compares  a  mao  who 
baa  violated  his  duty  to  God,  with  one  who  has  violated  his  dutj 
to  his  neighbour:  and  he  supposes  the  latter  to  say  of  himself— 
**  that  his  character  is  upright/'  But  where  is  the  analogy  for 
this  in  the  Prayer-book?  An  upright  character  in  tranaactiona 
between  man  and  man,  would  be  analogous  to  what  is  called  a 
good  or  religious  character  in  things  spiritual:  but  where  has 
Mr.  Riland  found  in  the  Prayer-book,  that  all  persons  are  taught 
to  profess  themselves  good  and  religious?  The  service  opens 
with  a  general  confession^  in  which  all  persons  are  to  declare 
themselves  miserable  offenders.  In  the  Litany  we  pray  to  6od# 
to  have  mercy  upon  us  miserable  sinners:  all  which  appears  ex- 
tremely unlike  the  case  of  the  swindler,  who  says  that  his  cha« 
racter  is  upright*  We  know  very  well  what  Mr.  Riland  means^ 
The  Liturgy  assumes,  that  every  person  who  uses  it  is  a  Christiao. 
It  supposes,  with  St.  Paul,  that  as  many  as  have  been  baptized 
unto  Christ  have  put  on  Christ:  and  because  the  Liturgy  is  con* 
structed  upon  this  scriptural  principle,  Mr.  Riland  cbuses  to  say, 
that  *'  it  puts  all  men  upon  one  moral  level."  In  one  sense,  indeed, 
it  does  put  all  men  upon  one  moral  level.  It  requires  that  all 
men  should  confess  themselves  to  be  sinners.  But  this  is  the 
very  opposite  of  what  is  intended  by  Mr.  Riland:  he  means,  that 
the  Liturgy  puts  all  men  upon  one  moral  level,  because  it  tells 
all  men  to  say,  that  their  characters  are  upright:  and  when  we 
thmk  of  the  extraordmary  departure  from  truth  which  this  state- 
ment contains,  we  feel  glad  that  Mr.  Riland's  book  allows  us  to 

w  **!f  ^^  *^''  ^^^^  '\x\nt^d  of  his  heart. 
Kolt;^  x  """  '''*^  ^"^  ^"^'^  ^^  *°"^'^  '«"«th  into  the  question  of 
^lS7t  regeneration:  but  Mr.  Riland  seems  so  entirely  igno^ 
fan  of  the  meaning  which  was  attached  to  the  word  regt^trafiom 
by  the  compilers  oi  our  liturgy,  that  we  are  compelled  to  ootice 
D  aiosrf7hl'r!l^  upon  th,s  subject.  In  the  dedication  he  com- 
J  He.!  pHr^V^  England  as  assuming  that  "all  the  baptized 
excellfnrn  '"^  T  ""'^  '^'^"-^  '^^'  "-^^'^  ^^  ^^^J  piotui  and 

^M^r^^  '^^  PT'"^  ^«^'  ^•'^^  J^'"  him  in  making  this 
sTrnp'^y^  c^^^  !ir'^^"'  '^^^^«^^'''  i^  «dv'anced  thus  nakedly  and 
W^c?itTs  said^  an  equivocation  or  a  positive  mistatemeot. 

person  Vs  reinerate  ?.^^"''''  ^^  ^"»^««^  ^^"«i^^"  «»  baptized 
the  me  e  outward  S^^  '''"'t  '^  ^  '"^^""ated,  that  she  looks  to 
Pres^M  for     Bnr ?»?  '-'"^  ^"'''''  '"^  '^  **^^  ''^^ding  of  the 
noedform.     But  this  is  not  true.     She  says,  in  her  twenty- 
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seventh  aride,  that  baptism  is  ''  a  sign  of  regeneratiob,  whereby 
tfiey  that  receive  baptism  rightly  are  grafted  into  the  church:" 
and  this  word  righily,  thou^  it  seems  to  be  overlooked  by  Mr. 
Riland  and  his  party,  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  present 
discussion.     We  find  from  tbe  Catechism,  that  repentance  and 
faith  are  required  of  persons  to  be  baptized :  so  that  if  these  are 
not  present,  the  baptism  is  not  received  righily,  and  the  Church 
of  England  does  not  pronounce  such  persons  to  be  regenerate. 
The  church  holds  the  same  doctrine  with  respect  to  both  sacra^ 
ments:  and  as  she  says  that  **  the  wicked,  and  such  as  be  void  of 
a  lively  faitli^  although  they  do  carnally  and  visibly  press  with 
their  teeth  the  sacrament  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  yet  in 
nowise  are  they  partakers  of  Christ,"  so  she  as  plainly  leaves 
us  to  infer,  that  they  who  do  not  repent  and  are  void  of  a  lively 
faith,  though  they  be  carnally  and  visibly  washed  with  water,  yet 
are  not,  by  virtue  of  such  baptism,  grafted  into  the  church.     The 
rubric  prefixed  to  the  ministration  of  baptism  to  such  as  are  of 
riper  years  leaves  no  doubt  upon  the  subject:  and  we  mention 
this  as  shewing,  that  Mr*  Riland  ought  to  qualify  or  explain  his 
words,  when  he  objects  to  the  Church  of  England  as  holding  that 
*'  all  the  baptized  are  regenerate,''  she  holds  that  all  persons  bap- 
tized rightly  are  regenerate,  i.  e.  all  persons  who  repent  of  their 
sins  and  believe  in  Christ:  and  we  have  a  right  to  suppose  that 
Mr.  Riland  also  believes  this^  since  his  own  seventeenth  article 
says  of  baptism,  that  it  is,  **  to  such  as  have  baptism  rightly,  a 
sign  and  seal  of  the  covenant  of  grace,  of  their  engrafting  into 
Christ,  of  regeneration.  Sic.  8cc."   Thus  far,  then,  it  is  difficult  to 
see  much  difference  between  the  language  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land and  of  Mr.  Riland  on  the  subject  of  baptismal  regeneration. 
The  question,  however,  becomes  more  complicated,  when  the 
baptism  of  infants  forms,  as  it  must  necessarily  do,  part  of  the 
discussion.     If  we  understand  the  reasoning  of  Mr.  Riland  and 
his  party,  we  suspect  that  they  would  not  object  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  church  concerning  baptismal  regeneration,  if  all  persons 
were  baptized  at  an  adult  age.     They  would  allow,  that  if  per<^ 
sons  come  to  the  font,  repenting  of  their  sins,  and  believing  in 
the  atonement  of  Christ,  they  are  admitted  into  the  body  of 
Christ's  Church ;  and  if  they  come  without  repentance  and  faith, 
the  Church  of  England  does  not  pronounce  them  to  be  rege-» 
iierated  by  baptism.    But  Mr.  Riland  cannot  understand  how  an 
infant  can  have  been  regenerated,  if  he  turns  out  ill  in  after  life, 
and  dies  a  notorious  sinner.     It  is  evident  that  a  case  like  this 
presents  great  difficulty  to  Mr.  Riland's  mind:  and  it  is  as  clear 
that  he  saw  great  force  in  the  following  remark: 
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**  I  hear  that  a  notorioot  drankard,  althoogh  in  the  prime  of  his  days» 
died  suddenly^  last  night,  at  a  pohlic  boose.  I  bury  tnb  very  indiTidiial 
to-morrow,  and  thank  God  fur  his  death;  and  1  remember  ^at  tea 
years  ago  be  described  himself,  before  his  confirmation,  as  one  of  the 
elect ',  and  that,  in  bis  in&ncy,  I  thanked  God  for  his  adoption  into  bis 
family!" 

It  is  only  the  last  sentence  of  this  passage  with  which  we  are 
at  present  concerned,  and  we  are  not  going  to  explain  to  Mr. 
Riland  how  an  infant  is  presumed  to  have  faith:  we  only  wish  to 
expose  the  prevalent  error  of  modern  times,  of  making  a  man*s 
present  state  of  life  the  test  of  his  past  regeneration.  The  error 
has  arisen  from  an  entire  misconception,  or  at  least  a  forgetfulness, 
of  the  meaning  of  the  term  regeneration.  Regeneration,  which  is 
a  single  act,  is  confounded  with  the  life  of  a  regenerated  Chris- 
tian :  and  if  a  man  is  not  living,  as  a  regenerated  Chrbtian  ought 
to  live,  he  is  said  at  once  not  to  have  been  regenerated.  But 
neither  propriety  of  language,  nor  the  Scriptures,  allow  us  to 
form  such  a  judgment  as  this.  Regenerate  or  regenerated  {for 
they  are  the  same  words)  is  a  passive  participle,  answering  to  the 
Greek  avayivrtfitl^  i  and  an  equivalent  expression  would  be  be-- 
gotten  or  born  anew.  It  is  needless  to  observe,  that  the  idea  con- 
veyed by  the  term  is  metaphorical.  The  gross  conception  of 
Nicodemus  does  not  now  require  to  be  refuted.  Every  child  of 
Adam  is  supposed  to  have  died  in  the  person  of  Christ,  and  to  be 
born  or  begotten  anew,  when  God  adopts  him  as  His  son,  and 
takes  him  into  covenant.  He  does  not  really  die,  and  he  is  not 
really  born  again :  both  processes  take  place  figuratively  or 
spiritually;  but  without  this  second  birth  the  person  is  not 
taken  into  covenant  with  Christ,  and  has  no  promise  of  eternal 
life.  Regeneration  and  adoption  are  convertible  terms,  though 
the  metaphor  implied  by  each  is  different :  but  no  person  can  be 
regenerated  without  being  adopted  by  God;  and  no  person  is 
adopted  by  God  without  being  regenerated.  Adoption  is  perhaps 
the  most  natural  metaphor  of  the  two :  for  human  ideas  present 
no  analogy  of  a  second  birth ;  but  they  do  present  the  analogy  of 
a  man  adopting  another  person's  son  as  his  own.  Liet  us  then 
follow  up  these  analogies,  and  see  whether  we  can  draw  any  con- 
clusion as  to  the  regeneration  of  a  Christian,  from  the  fact  of  his 
not  leading  a  Christian  life. 

We  will  first  take  the  case  of  a  father  and  his  own  begotten  son. 
We  will  suppose  the  conduct  of  the  son  to  be  most  ungrateful 
and  unnatural :  we  will  suppose  him  to  injure  his  father,  or  even 
to  raise  his  hand  against  his  father's  life.  No  language  would  be 
too  strong  in  reprobation  of  such  conduct,  but  still  the  murderer 
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is  his  father's  own  begotten  son :  the  past  fact  of  his  generation 
or  birth  cannot  be  affected  by  bis  subsequent  actions ;  and  there 
is  no  profaneness  in  saying,  that  God  himself  cannot  make  a  be* 
gotten  son  cease  to  be  a  begotten  son.  The  case  is  the  same  in 
adoption.  The  father  may  cancel  every  promise  which  he  made 
to  his  adopted  son  :  he  may  wholly  cast  him  off,  and  the  relation 
in  which  they  stood  to  each  other  may  henceforward  be  at  an  end ; 
but  still  the  past  fact  of  the  adoption  cannot  be  set  aside ;  and  it 
would  be  most  absurd  to  argue,  that  the  adoption  had  never  taken 
place,  because  it  afterwards  terminated,  and  because  the  adopted 
son  shewed  himself  unworthy  of  the  adoption.  It  would  be 
equally  absurd)  as  far  as  the  analogy  of  language  is  concernedi  to 
say  that  a  man  was  not  re-begotten  by  God,  or  was  not  adopted 
into  his  family,  because  he  subsequently  deserved  to  be  cast  off. 
God  has  condescended  to  speak  of  the  spiritual  relation  in  which 
he  stands  to  us,  according  to  the  analogy  of  human  ideas :  and 
when  we  are  inquiring  into  the  mere  fact,  whether  a  man  has  been 
adopted  by  God  or  no,  we  must  not  mix  up  with  it  the  totally  dif- 
ferent question,  whether  he  has  been  grateful  for  his  adoption, 
and  whether  he  has  profited  by  the  advantages  which  his  second 
or  spiritual  birth  conveyed  to  him.  There  is*  therefore,  nothing 
extraordinary  in  the  case  which  appears  to  have  so  perplexed 
Mr*  fiiland,  that  of  a  notorious  drunkard  dying  in  a  fit  of  intoxi- 
cation, who  yet  was  considered  to  have  been  adopted  by  God 
in  his  infancy.  The  whole  of  this  perplexity  arises,  as  we  have 
already  observed,  from  a  totally  new  idea  having  been  attached  to 
the  Xermregeneration  in  modern  times.  There  are  persons  who  refuse 
to  call  a  man  regenerate,  unless  he  gives  signs  of  his  regeneration 
by  his  subsequent  life ;  as  if  regeneration  was  not  the  beginning, 
but  the  continuance  of  his  spiritual  course.  Regeneration  is  not 
man's  act,  but  God's.  It  is  the  act  by  which  God  adopts  a  man 
for  his  son»  upon  his  professing  his  belief  in  Christ:  the  man  is 
then  buried  with  Christ,  and  rises  again  a  new  creature :  he  is 
taken  into  covenant  with  God,  and  has  the  happiness  of  heaven 
placed  within  his  reach.  But  to  argue,  that  this  process  has  not 
taken  place,  because  a  man  does  not  walk  after  the  spirit  but 
after  the  flesh,  would  be  as  irrational  as  to  say,  that  a  man  was 
never  born  because  he  is  now  dead,  or  that  he  had  never  been 
adopted,  because  he  is  acting  ungratefully  to  the  person  who 
called  him  his  son. 

If  Mr.  Riland,  instead  of  making  religion  a  question  of  feeling, 
would  study  the  writings  of  the  Reformers,  he  would  see  that 
regeneration  was  never  confounded  with  the  life  of  a  regenerated 
Christian,  but  was  always  taken  for  the  first  admission  of  a  man 
into  the  Christian  covenant.     It  was  always  used  in  this  sense  by 
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the  compilers  of  our  Liturgy,  and  those  holy  men  were  closefy 
following  St.  Paul,  when  they  assumed  that  baptism  is  the  act  bj 
which  we  are  engrafted  into  the  Church.  We  have  already  re- 
ferred to  the  Apostle's  words  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Galatians. 
•'  For  ye  are  ail  the  children  of  God  by  faith  in  Christ  Jesus  :  for 
as  many  of  you  as  have  been  baptized  into  Christ,  have  put  an 
Christ. — Gal.  iii.  26,  27.  If  words  have  any  meaning,  the 
Apostle  plainly  argues,  that  as  many  as  have  been  baptized  are 
made  the  children  of  God ;  t.  e.  His  adopted  children ;  t.  e.  they 
are  begotten  again  spiritually;  f.  e.  they  are  regenerated:  and  die 
Church  of  England  says  no  more  than  this  in  her  Catechism,  her 
Baptismal  Service,  or  any  other  part  of  her  Liturgy.  Mr.  Riland 
would  make  us  believe  that  baptism  merely  gives  an  admission 
into  the  visible  Church ;  but  this  distinction  of  the  visible  and  in* 
visible  Church  is  not  warranted  by  Scripture,  and  although  we 
may  make  it  for  convenience,  the  question  of  baptismal  regenera- 
tion is  not  at  all  affected  by  it.  The  visible  Churdi  compre- 
hends the  believers  in  Christ  while  they  are  alive  and  visible  in 
this  world,  and  is  merely  opposed  to  the  invisible  Church,  or  the 
body  of  believers  who  hold  communion  with  Christ  in  another 
state  of  being.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  the  invisible 
Church  that  it  is  anything  but  holy  and  without  blemish:  whereas 
many  persons  are  members  of  the  visible  Church  here  on  earth, 
who  will  not  be  members  of  the  invisible  Church  hereafter.  It  is, 
however,  a  mere  quibble  to  say  that  a  man  is  not  regenerated  at 
baptism,  because  he  is  only  admitted  into  the  visible  Church.  It 
is  the  only  church  into  which  he  can  be  admitted  on  earth ;  but  if 
his  admission  into  the  visible  Church  conveys  to  him  that  spiritual 
assistance  by  which  he  is  finally  admitted  into  the  Church  tri- 
umphant in  heaven»  his  new  birth  unquestionably  began  when  he 
was  first  admitted  into  the  visible  Church.  It  is  rather  amusing 
to  see  the  pains  which  Mr.  Riland  has  taken  to  disfigure  the 
Scriptural  simplicity  of  our  Liturgy,  by  introducing  the  word 
visible  into  the  three  last  formularies  of  his  own  baptismal  service. 
These  are  all  taken,  after  some  wanton  and  needless  alterations, 
from  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer ;  and  the  following  sentences 
occur  in  them: — 

"  Seeing  now,  dearly  beloved  brethren,  that  this  child  is  grafted  Into 
the  body  of  Christ's  visible  Church,"  &c.— "  We  yield  thee  hearty 
thanks,  most  merciful  Father,  that  it  hath  pleased  thee  to  incorporate 
this  child  into  thy  visible  Church." — ^"  Forasmuch  as  you  brought  this 
child  to  be  baptized,  and  were  witnesses  of  his  admission  within  the  twi- 
6fe  Church  of  Christ,"  &c. 

The  word  regenerate  or  regeneration  is  left  out  with  the  same 
scrupulous  uniformity  which  led  to  the  insertion  of  the  word  visi^ 
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hk.     Neither  of  these  words  is  allowed  to  remain  in  Mr.  Riland's 
baptismal  service,  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  sayings  that  ^*  the 
British  Liturgy''  is  the  first,  since  the  days  of  the  Apostles,  in 
which  an  office  for  baptism  was  drawn  up  without  any  use  of  the 
word  regerteration.     All  the  confessions  of  the  reformed  churches 
assert  unequivocally,  that  persons  are   regenerated  at  baptism- 
The  Church  of  Rome  has  held  the  doctrine  from  the  beginning  of 
her  existence  to  the  present  day.    There  was  no  dispute  about  it 
at  the  time  of  the  Reformation.     It  was  undoubtedly  held  by  the 
compilers  of  our  Liturgy,  and  it  is  rather  hard  that  we  should 
DOW  he  required  to  expel  the  word  regetieratian  from  our  bap- 
tismal service,  because  persons  of  a  certain  party  choose  to  attach 
to  it  a  new  meaning,  which  it  was  not  intended  originally  to  bcfar* 
The  systematic  omission  of  this  obnoxious  word  may  be  seen 
atill  more  strongly  in  Mr.  Riland's  Collect  for  Christmas  Day, 
which  no  longer  leaves  any  doubt  as  to  Mr.  Riland  not  under- 
standing what  is  meant  by  regeneration.     The  petition  in  this 
Collect  stands  thus  in  our  Prayer  Book: — **  Grant  that  we,  being 
regenerate,  and  made  thy  children  by  adoption  and  grace,  may 
daily  be  renewed   by  thy  Holy  Spirit;"    but  Mr.  Riland  has 
altered  it  to,  "  Grant  that  we,  being  made  thy  children  by  adop- 
tion and  grace,  may  daily  be  renewed  by  thy  Holy  Spirit/'     We 
trust  diat  there  are  no  persons  of  Mr.  Riland's  party  disingenuous 
enough  to  maintain,  as  it  has  been  maintained,  that  the  Church  of 
England  intended  this  Collect  to  be  a  prayer  for  regeneration; 
that  we  pray  that  ai  toon  as  toe  shall  become  regenerate,  and  are 
made  the  children  of  God  by  adoption  and  grace,  we  may  then 
be  daily  renewed  by  His  Holy  Spirit.     This  is  manilestly  a  sub- 
terfuge, founded  upon  a  wilful  perversion  of  words.     If  the  Col- 
lect were  written  in  Greek,  being  regenerate  would  be  expressed 
by  i»etyevinfiwTti,  as  denoting  an  action  which  was  past;  and  the 
meaning  is,  '*  Grant  that  we,  having  been  regenerated  at  bap- 
tism, and  made  thy  children  by  adoption  and  grace,  may  daily ,'^ 
&c.     We  infer  that  this  is  admitted  by  Mr.  Riland,  or  he  would 
not  so  carefully  have  left  out  the  word  regenerate.     If  he  means 
the  Collect  as  a  prayer  that  we  may  kereajter  be  made  the  child- 
ren of  God,  he  might  as  well  have  prayed,  even  upon  his  own 
principles,  that  we  may  hereafter  be  regenerated ;  but  the  fact  is, 
that  he  meant  to  admit  that  we  have  been  made  the  children  of 
God  by  adoption,  but  he  did  not  like  to  admit  that  we  have  also 
been  regenerated.     We  have  already  exposed  this  miserable  fal- 
lacy.    Regeneration  and  adoption,  as  we  have  observed  above, 
are  convertible  terms;  and  if  Mr.  Riland  allows  that  we  have 
been  made  the  children  of  God  by  adoption,  it  follows  necessarily 
tiiat  we  have  also  been  regenerated.    The  adoption  of  a  Chris-' 
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tian  by  God  is  a  ''  spiritual  regeneration/'  as  it  is  termed  in  oar 
baptismal  service;  and  if  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England 
upon  this  point  could  be  doubted,  we  may  refer  to  those  words 
in  the  first  formulary  prescribed  for  private  baptism — *^  who 
being  bom  in  original  sin,  and  in  the  wrath  of  God,  is  now,  by 
the  laver  of  regeneration  in  baptism,  received  into  the  number  of 
the  children  of  God :"  which  passage  had  a  still  closer  resem- 
blance to  the  Collect  for  Christmas  Day  in  the  first  Book  of 
King  Edward  VI.,  where  we  find — *'  is  nowe,  by  the  laver  of  rc- 

feneration  in  baptisme,  made  the  childe  of  God."  This  first 
(ook  of  King  Edward  contained  also  a  prayer  for  the  consecra- 
tion of  the  water,  in  which  we  read,  **  Sanctifie  this  fountain  of 
baptisme,  that  by  the  power  of  thy  worde,  all  those  that  shall  be 
baptized  therein,  may  be  spiritually  regenerated,  and  made  the 
children  of  everlasting  adoption."  These  expressions  leave  oo 
room  for  doubt  that  the  Church  of  England  understood  regene- 
ration and  adoption  to  be  different  terms  for  the  same  act:  nor 
should  we  have  thought  it  possible  for  any  person  to  have  a  doubt 
upon  the  subject,  if  we  had  not  met  with  the  '*  British  Liturgy." 
We  feel  confident  that  our  readers  will  not  misinterpret  our 
meaning.  We  believe,  as  fully  as  Mr.  Riland,  that  many  persons 
are  engrafted  into  the  visible  Church  by  baptism,  who  will  not 
finally  be  saved.  We  doubt  whether  any  clergyman  of  the  Church 
of  England  ever  preached  the  monstrous  doctrine,  that  all  bap- 
tized persons  will  go  to  heaven.  This,  at  least,  is  not  the  language 
of  the  Prayer  Book;  and  even  if  some  few  persons  have  been 
found  to  say  so,  we  must  not,  for  the  fear  of  this  contingent  evil, 
give  anew  meaning  to  words,  nor  discard  a  doctrine  which  is  sup- 
ported by  Scripture,  and  which  has  been  held  by  every  church  for 
eighteen  centuries.  The  Church  of  England  maintains  that  many 
persons  have  been  baptized  who  will  not  finally  be  saved ;  but  she 
speaks  of  all  these  persons  as  regenerated  Christians :  and  if  Mr. 
Riland  really  means  to  say,  as  we  rather  infer  from  his  words,  that 
no  regenerated  Christian  will  be  found  among  the  number  of 
those  who  at  the  last  day  will  be  placed  on  God's  left  hand,  be 
preaches  the  most  dangerous  and  shocking  doctrine  which  ever 
entered  into  the  heart  of  man.  He  says  plainly  of  those  who  are 
adopted  by  God,  that  they  are  *'  never  cast  off;"  and  tliat  vra 
may  not  be  charged  with  misrepresenting  him,  jji'e  will  transcribe 
his  teuth  article,  which  is  entitled  '*  Of  Adoption." 

*^  All  those  that  are  justified,  God  voucbsafeth,  in  and  for  his  only  son 
Jesus  Christ,  to  make  partakers  of  the  grace  of  adoption :  by  which  tbcy 
are  taken  into  the  number,  and  enjoy  the  liberties  and  privileges,  of  the 
children  of  God :  have  his  name  put  upon  them  $  receive  the  spirit  of 
adoption ;  have  access  to  the  throne  of  grace  with  boldoess ;  are  enabled 
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to  C17,  Abba,  Father;  are  pitied^  protected,  provided  for,  and  cBattened 
by  Uim  as  by  a  father;  yet  never  cast  off>  but  sealed  to  the  day  of  re- 
demptioD,  and  inherit  the  promises,  as  heirs  of  everlasting  salvation.*' 

Our  readers  will  recognise  in  this  article  the  sentiments  of 
those  persons  who  are  known  by  the  name  of  Calvinists,  of 
whom,  whatever  may  be  our  own  opinion,  we  wish  to  say  nothing 
harsh  or  uncharitable.  We  are  willing  to  believe  that  Calvinists 
and  Arminians  will  meet  in  heaven;  and  if  they  have  put  their 
sole  trust  in  the  merits  of  their  Kedeemer,  they  will  then  cease  to 
recollect  that  they  differed  upon  minor  points.  The  Articles  of 
the  Church  of  England  are  so  constructed  that  they  are  consci- 
entiously signed  by  persons  of  both  these  religious  parties;  and 
the  mind  of  that  man  must  be  cast  in  a  singular  mould  who 
would  wish  to  draw  a  broader  line  of  separation,  and  so  to  frame 
the  formularies  of  our  national  Church,  that  they  must  necessarily 
engender  dissension  and  party  feeling.  We  are  sorry  to  observe 
that  Mr.  Riland's  articles  are  written  in  this  uncharitable  and  un- 
christian spirit.  Whether  the  adopted  children  of  God  are  never 
cast  off,  is  one  of  those  questions  which  we  would  willingly  leave 
to  the  unsearchable  counsels  of  God;  but  there  can  be  little 
doubt,  as  a  mere  matter  of  fact,  that  the  majority  of  the  clergy 
would  not  assent  to  the  proposition :  and  when  we  remember  the 
principle  quoted  above,  from  Mr.  Riland's  own  Introduction,  that 
"  a  Liturgy  should  be  based  on  doctrines  generally  acknowledged 
in  the  Church  of  Christ,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  dubious  aud  sec- 
tarian opinions,"  we  have  only  to  regret  that  he  should  have  violated 
this  principle  so  sadly  in  his  own  articles;  and  we  cannot  help 
contrasting  them  in  this  respect  with  the  comprehensive  and  con- 
ciliatory spirit  of  that  scriptural  Liturgy  which  he  has  thought  fit 
to  censure  and  condemn  in  such  unmeasured  terms* 

We  have  now  nearly  done  with  Mr.  Riland  and  his  pre- 
sumptuous attempt  to  remodel  our  Prayer  Book.  If  we  were  to 
adopt  the  language  of  his  own  school  of  theology,  we  should  say 
that  he  gives  more  lamentable  proofs  of  an  unregenerate  mind  than 
any  writer  whose  works  we  have  lately  met  with.  We  would 
most  earnestly  entreat  him,  before  he  proceeds  a  step  farther  in 
his  work  of  Reformation,  to  pray  fervently  to  God  that  his  own 
heart  may  be  reformed.  Let  him  pray  for  a  spirit  of  humility, 
piety  and  charity.  He  may  then  ask  the  aids  of  human  learning, 
which  he  now  rejects  with  such  contempt.  If  he  looks  to  the 
writings  of  the  Fathers,  he  will  see  that  his  own  views  upon  many 
controverted  points  are  at  variance  with  the  whole  current  of 
ecclesiastical  antiquity.  If  he  consults  the  Reformers,  either  of 
our  own  country  or  of  Germany,  he  will  find  them  supporting  the 
opinions  which  he  wishes  to  efface  from  our  Liturgy.    He  will 
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tked  diacovter^  (and  we  trust  thut  be  will  rtjoice  in  the  discoYerj,) 
diat  he  really  agrees  with  many  persons  whom  before  he  had  de- 
nounced as  unscripturaly  and  had  almost  excluded  from  heaven. 
He  agrees  with  them  in  thinking  that  faith  in  Christ  is  the  preli- 
minary condition,  without  which  a  man  continues  under  the  original 
cnrse,  and  is  not  taken  into  covenant  by  God.  He  agrees  in 
thinking  that  without  holiness  no  man  shall  see  die  Lord,  and  that 
this  holiness  must  proceed  from  the  influence  of  the  Spirit.  Theae 
are  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England  as  expressed  in  her 
Articles  and  Liturgy.  We  are  also  willing  to  believe  that  they  are 
the  doctrines  of  Mr.  Riiand,  and  if  this  be  so,  we  have  only  to 
hope  that  be  will  also  borrow  from  the  Church  of  England  her 
tone  of  charity  and  conciliation,  and  that  he  will  no  longer  think  it 
the  duty  of  a  Christian  minister  to  indulge  in  language  of  vitupe- 
ration and  abuse. 


Art.  III. — Excursions  in  India,  including  a  Walk  over  the 
Himalaya  Mountains  to  the  Sources  of*  the  Jumna  and  the 
Ganges.  By  Capt.  Thomas  Skinner,  of  the  3ist  Regiment. 
2  vols.     Colburn  and  Bentley.     1832. 

Though  we  have  long  ceased  to  hope  that  we  may  penetrate 
that  mysterious  veil  of  antiquity  and  mythos  which  hangs  over 
the  origin  and  civilization  of  Hindustikn,  and  shrouds  from  us 
the  real  source  of  the  connection  which  subsisted  between  its 
language  and  those  of  the  countries  in  the  west,  still  any  work 
which  brings  before  us  its  living  scenery  and  unchanging  pecu* 
liarities  deserves  a  careful  perusal. 

These  *'  excursions/'  from  which  we  bad  anticipated  such  a 
result,  commence  with  the  description  of  a  voyage  from  Calcutta 
through  the  Sunderbunds  to  Dinapore ;  from  which  we  collect 
little  beyond  a  delineation  of  the  usual  confusion  of  a  native 
fleet  and  an  Indian  storm^— -of  Mohammedan  fatalism,  Hinda 
superstition,  and  the  gaieties  of  the  Huli ;  each  amply  described 
by  preceding  writers. 

Nevertheless,  though  we  must  modify  our  censures  of  the 
author  for  not  having  been  more  djfi^use  respecting  the  places  on 
the  river,  on  accomit  of  the  confessedly  detached  object  of  his 
work,  we  cannot  but  regret  that  when  he  visited  Rajmahal, 
(Raja-mahal,)  and  its  ruined  palace,  curiosity  or  the  love  of 
antiquity  failed  to  excite  him  to  enter  more  fully  into  detail. 

If  be  considered  the  former  importance  and  magnificence  of 
the  place,  and  its  singular  destruction  by  fire  in  the  reign  of 
Sh^h  JeMn,  (A.  D.  1639;)  in  which  act  of  desolation  the  in- 
undation of  the   river  combined^  carrying  away,  according  to 
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Feristita,  the  yrerj  ground  on  which  the  city  stood,  (the  rums  of 
nrhich  are  still  said  to  be  yisible  at  low  water,)  he  would,  it  might 
have  been  thought,  hare  transcribed  or  translated  the  Arabic 
inscriptioDS  on  the  wdls,  in  the  hope  of  discovering  some  latent 
histo!7,  and  have  arrested  his  too  hastj  steps,  to  have  scrutinized 
all  that  remained  of  its  ancient  grandeur.  He  seems,  however, 
merelj  to  have  viewed  the  place,  and  heedlessly  past  onwards. 

On  his  arrival  at  Delhi,  the  ancient  capital  of  Hindustj^, 
celebrated  for  the  dominion  of  the  Hindu,  Patau,  and  Moghul 
dynasties,  and  the  unbounded  rapacity  of  Nadir  within  its  walls, 
he  became  more  minute  and  elaborate  in  his  description  of  its 
existing  state.  Its  former  power  has  long  deelined,  and  the 
shadow  of  it  daily  grows  fainter:  the  authority  of  the  Great 
Mogfanl  is  now  confined  to  the  walls  of  his  palace,  where  alon^ 
he  affects  the  regal  honours  of  the  long  line  of  conquerors  from 
whom  he  has  descended,  and  the  tombs  of  the  Musulmen  remain 
ahnost  the  solitary  evidences  of  the  wealth  and  splendour  of  the 
former  inhabitants,  if  we  except,  indeed,  the  goigeous  mosques 
and  minarets,  covered  with  gilded  metal,  and  falling  to  decay. 

"The  palace  walls  are  very  high  aud  built  of  granite,  the  red  colour 
of  whicb  gives  a  singular  appearance  to  tbem.  They  are  surrounded  by 
a  deep  ditcb,  and  bave  two  very  magnificent  gates.  The  interior  pos- 
sesses BMmy  vestiges  of  its  early  splendor,  but  mingled  with  so  much 
shabbiness  and  dirt  tbat  they  alford  more  melancholy  than  agreeable 
leflectHNia.  The  space  within  is  vety  great,  and  has  all  the  bustle  of 
a  littfe  town." 

In  eastern  towns  the  streets  are  generally  very  narrow,  but  the 
principal  street  of  Delhi,  the  Chandery  Choke,  is  a  striking 
exception,  being  very  broad,  in  length  exceeding  a  mile,  and  being 
divided  by  an  aqueduct,  which  runs  through  its  centre.  *^  The 
popdation  is  nearly  200,000  souls,  in  an  area  of  seven  miles  in 
circumference,  which  is  the  extent  of  the  wall  of  modem  Delhi.'' 
The  effect  of  so  crovi'ded  a  population  may  be  easily  conceived ;  and 
the  din  and  annoyances  are  scarcely  supportable,  each  occupation 
being  transacted  in  an  open  space  in  front  of  the  shops,  which, 
added  to  the  noise  of  camels,  elephants,  and  occasionally  leopards 
led  in  the  streets,  the  sound  of  the  tom-tom,  and  voices  of  the 
passengers,  create  such  a  combination  of  discord  as  must  be 
endured  to  be  imagined.  To  this  catalogue  of  grievances  may 
rtill  be  adjoined  the  insufferable  dust  of  horsemen  exhibiting 
dieir  feats  of  dexterity,  the  processions  of  great  men  accompanied 
by  their  stentorian  escorts,  the  never-resting  insects  and  fetid 
effluvia  from  the  shops,  which,  independently  of  the  personal  risk 
which  some  of  them  occasion,  abate  by  their  unremitting  molesta- 
tions the  traveller's  preconceived  desire  of  inspecting  the  anti- 
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quities  of  the  place.  Between  this  city  and  Cashmere  a  constant 
intercourse  is  maintained,  and  the  goldsmiths  and  embroiderers 
have  not  allowed  their  credit  to  be  impaired. 

Among  the  most  romantic  objects  the  tombs  of  the  moslems 
may  be  reckoned.  Sometimes  they  overlook  a  well-built  tank; 
sometimes  *  they  are  completely  covered  by  trees.  No  sect 
perhaps,  the  Hindu  himself  not  excepted,  is  more  sedulous  io 
bestowing  honours  to  the  deceased :  where  want  of  means  pre- 
vents the  erection  of  a  mausoleum,  the  simple  white  gravestone 
surmounted  by  a  turban  exhibits  its  mark  of  respect,  and  future 
visitants  are  invited  by  the  welb  often  sunk  in  the  neighbourhood 
to  repair  them  when -they  fall  to  decay.  Hence,  among  the 
Persians, '^  to  demolish  a  father's  tomb"  has  become  a  phrase 
significant  of  every  possible  depravity*  Captain  Skinner  observes, 
that  he 

*'  Heard  of  a  very  simple  epitaph  on  a  tomb  to  Gonah  Begam>  a 

f  princess  celebrated  for  her  talents,  which  stands  in  the  midst  of  a  gardeo 
aid  out  by  the  Emperor  Aurungzebe,  at  a  village  in  the  province  of 
Agra.  It  is  equal  to  Sterne's  '  Alas !  poor  Yorick  ! '  and  much  before 
it ;  it  may  dispnte  precedence,  too,  with  the  '  Alas !  poor  Yorick  !  *  of 
Hamlet  j  it  is  simply — *  Alas  !  alas !  Gonah  Begum  ! '  *' 

On  leaving  Delhi  he  observed  a  raft  to  which  flowers  were 
attached,  the  well-known  pledges  of  affection  in  the  east,  which 
was  probably  allowed  to  drift  down  the  stream  as  a  divinatory 
process  to  ascertain  an  absent  lover's  fate.  A  similar  instance  he 
witnessed  near  Moorshedabad,  where  innumerable  floats,  about 
a  foot  square,  decorated  with  flowers,  covered  the  surface  of  the 
water,  which  were  succeeded  by  a  large  raft,  nearly  occupying 
the  breadth  of  the  stream,  composed  of  plantain  trees  tied 
together,  and  forming  a  square  surrounded  by  a  wall,  in  the 
centre  of  each  face  of  which  was  a  magnificent  and  highly  illumi- 
nated gate  of  variously  coloured  talc.  At  every  angle  were  large 
towers,  also  illuminated ;  on  the  top  of  the  wall  were  pale  blue 
lights ;  about  it  hung  lamps  of  all  colours  in  festoons,  and  from 
the  centre  arose  a  splendid  structure,  like  a  Chinese  pagoda, 
most  brilliantly  lighted.  From  this  rockets  were  thrown,  and  an 
interchange  of  fireworks  was  maintained  between  it  and  the 
shore.  The  origin  of  this  ceremony  is  involved  in  obscurity, 
but  the  most  probable  account  is,  that  as  some  Hindu  girls  were 
formerly  practising  this  mode  of  fortune-telling,  the  King  of 
Bengal,  in  crossing  the  river,  was  upset  in  his  boat,  but  although 
an  expert  swimmer  could  not  be  found  by  his  attendants,  on 
account  of  the  darkness  of  the  night*  Just,  however,  as  his 
strength  began  to  fail  him  he  was  discovered  by  means  of  these 
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iHominated  floats^  and  being  rescued,  established  in  gratitude  this 
custom,  commonly  known  as  the  ceremony  of  the  B'hearer. 

From  the  nature  of  these  excursions  we  must  expect  but  little 
connection  or  continuity  in  the  narrative,  and,  therefore,  shall  be 
obliged  to  select  those  parts  which,  either  from  their  novelty  or 
interest,  are  more  deserving  of  notice.  Robbery  (he  remarks) 
is  not  unfrequent  in  India,  but  as  the  immense  extent  of  the 
country  affords  ample  means  of  concealment  it  is  seldom  attended 
with  murder.  Swords,  bludgeons,  and  spears  are  the  common 
arms  of  the  depredators.  The  bludgeon  itself  is  a  most  formid- 
able instrument,  being  a  thick  piece  of  bamboo  about  four 
feet  long,  loaded  at  the  end  with  metal,  and  confined  every  four 
or  six  inches  by  strong  iron  rings.  If  the  person  in  whose  room 
the  robbery  is  about  to  be  committed  be  asleep,  a  sentinel  stands 
commonly  oyer  him  with  this  weapon,  ready  to  discharge  it  on 
his  head  should  he  awake,  but  if  he  continue  to  sleep  he  is  left 
miinjored.  This,  however,  is  rarely  or  ever  known  within  the 
British  jurisdiction.  Another  mode  adopted  by  thieves  to  pre- 
Tent  detection  as  they  creep  through  an  apartment,  is  to  fasten 
a  bare  knife  with  the  edge  uppermost  to  the  arm,  and  as  they 
crouch  beside  the  bed,  should  its  occupant  hear  a  noise,  and 
stretch  forth  his  hand,  they  take  care  that  he  shall  seize  the  blade, 
and  tbus  secure  their  escape. 

At  length  he  reached  Hurdwar  in  time  to  be  present  at  its 
fair.  The  pure  Sanskrit  name  of  this  place  is  Haridwara,  so 
called,  as  the  gate  of  Vishnu,  from  an  idea  that  it  is  on  the  road 
to  his  heaven  Viukunt'ha.     To  use  the  author's  words : — 

**  There  are  horses  from  all  parts  of  the  globe,  elephants,  camels,  and 
bnflUoes,  cows  and  sheep  of  every  denomination,  thickly  crowded  to* 
gether ;  dogs,  cats,  and  monkeys,  leopards,  bears,  and  cbeators,  some- 
times the  cubs  of  a  tigress,  -and  always  from  the  elk  to  the  mousedeer, 
every  species  of  that  animal.  Shawls  from  Cashmere,  and  woollen 
cloths  mm  England,  are  displayed  on  the  same  stall  -,  coral  from  the 
Red  Sea,  agate  from  Guzerat,  precious  stones  from  Ceylon,  gums  and 
spices  from  Arabia,  assafcetida  and  rose-water  from  Persia,  brought  by 
the  natives  of  each  country  to  the  mart,  lie  by  the  side  of  watches  from 
France,  pickles  from  China,  sauces  from  England,  and  perfame  from 

Bond-street  and  the  Rue  St.  Honor6 'Die  dealers  invariably  ask 

ten  times  as  much  as  they  mean  to  take. ...  It  is  not  uncommon  for  a 
horse-dealer  to  fall  in  the  course  of  a  few  moments  hota  ten  to  one 
thousand  rupees.  When  the  bargain  is  about  to  be  concluded,  the 
buyer  and  the  sdler  throw  a  cloth  over  their  hands,  and  naming  gL  price 
ascertain  by  the'  pressure  of  certain  joints  how  nearly  they  are  making 
towards  its  termination ;  by  this  means,  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd,  they 
deal  in  secret.'^ 

Yet^  during  all  this  traffic,  the  religious  object  of  the  fair  is 
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not  duregarded;  for  crowds  tfucceeding  crowds  move  oo  to  the 
Ghaut,  and  bathe  and  perform  their  ablutions  with  the  most 
evident  sincerity  in  the  sacred  stream*  There  Brahmins  \«ait 
to  collect  their  tribute,  whilst  idle  Europeans,  lounging  on  their 
elephants,  sit  witnesses  of  the  ceremony,  and  missionaries  are 
observed  distributing  tracts  to  the  pilgrims  in  their  various  lan- 
guages. Hurdwar,  or  Haridwara,  is  a  school  of  maimers  and 
customs ;  there  may  be  seen  inhabitants  of  the  remotest  East, 
Sikhs,  Beng&lis,  Ghorkas,  the  men  of  Cabul,  and  of  Thibet,  the 
Arab  and  the  Persian^  as  contrasted  from  each  other  as  they  are 
from  the  European  among  them,  and  from  the  sacred  shell  of 
the  Brahmin  to  the  roaring  of  wild  beasts^  there  is  an  equal 
difference  in  the  surrounding  scene.  Here  the  captain  was 
doomed  to  experience  the  slight  of  hand  of  the  Hindu  thief,  and 
to  be  robbed  of  every  thing  but  some  of  his  clothes,  which  were 
found  on  the  branches  of  the  neighbouring  trees. 

The  tiger  hunt,  to  which  he  proceeds,  is  described  in  a  very 
animated  style^  and  the  doleful  mistakes  about  Puaeeala^  Punee* 
alee,  Puneealo,  and  Puneeali,  with  the  wanderings  occasioned 
by  his  defective  pronunciation,  or  the  want  of  discernment  in 
those  to  whom  he  addressed  himself,  are  ludicrously  depicted.^ 
At  the  end  of  this  journey  he  visited  Hurdwar  a  second  time^ 
and  joined  the  pilgrims  to  a  neighbouring  temple  of  "  Mahadeva." 
Here,  however,  he  is  evidenUy  incorrect,  since,  from  his  de- 
scription, the  temple  must  have  belonged  to  Durga,  called  also 
Mah6d6t7>,  the  wife  of  Mahadeva  or  Siva;  indeed,  we  have 
noticed  in  his  book  frequent  inaccuracies  in  Oriental  words* 
Incense  was  offered  to  the  goddess  before  her  image  in  a  small 
earthen  pot,  a  short  prayer  was  repeated,  and  the  usual  triple 
circumambulation  of  Hindu  worship  was  performed.  A  woman 
who  had  lost  her  son  came  with  offerings  to  his  manes,  and  the 
names  of  the  party  were  finally  written  on  the  back  of  the  altar, 
from  whence  the  goddess  was  believed  to  copy  them  into  her 
book.  From  this  curious  custom  being  likewise  noticed  in  the 
sacred  page,  we  are  almost  inclined  to  suspect  that  the  Canaanites 
may  have  adopted  one  somewhat  similar,  more  especially  as 
we  discover  among  all  the  Orientals  some  very  close  analogies 
to  it. 

On  his  return  to  the  fair,  he  witnessed  a  great  concourse  of 
bathers  at  the  ghaut  erected  by  the  company.  Every  twelfth 
^ear  i^  is  deemed  meritorious  to  bathe  in  this  holy  place,  but  it 
IS  an  act  attended  with  danger. 

''  At  a  precise  moment  calculated  by  the  astronomers  the  sacred  shell 
sounds,  and  all  rush  to  the  river,  carrying  every  body  they  meet  in  their 
course  with  themt    At  the  last  grand  festival  several  hundreds  were 
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enttbed  to  dealfa^  aod  the  toldkn,  who  were  placed  at  the  fbaut  Ui 
prevent  ocMifusioD,  were  swept  into  the  river  and  drowned." 

The  abltttion  being  completed,  they  aacend  the  stain  to  the 
temple,  touching  each  with  the  back  of  the  right  hand,  and  then 
placing  it  on  the  forehead,  a  large,  bell  within  the  temple  being 
rang  during  the  whole  ceremony.  On  the  rocky  summit  of  tha 
hill  the  captain  noticed  a  small  door,  about  twenty  feet  above 
the  lake,  to  which  several  ascended  by  ladders ;  round  it  gar-> 
lands  of  flowers  were  suspended,  and  the  aromatic  smell  issuing 
from  it  announced  the  performance  of  some  mystery.  It  M^as 
the  ssmctuary  of  the  goddess  of  fruitfulness,  in  which  many  wives 
Were  imploring  the  blessing  of  a  progeny* 

In  the  course  of  his  journey  on  the  hills  he  witnessed  an 
eclipse  of  the  sun,  about  which  the  inhabitants  appeared  not  to 
be  solicitous;  although  on  the  plains  near  the  Ganges,  when 
such  an  occurrence  takes  place,  they  hasten  to  the  stream,  and 
sUinding  in  it  till  the  eclipse  is  at  its  height,  then  plunge  their 
heads  in  the  water  and  throw  some  towards  the  sun,  as  if  to 

Surify  him  from  the  evil  spirit.  The  mythological  legend  of 
Lihu  at  various  times  endeavouring  to  devour  the  sun  and 
moon,  which  the  Hindus  repute  the  cause  of  eclipses,  and  which 
was  the  origin  of  this  superstition,  he  has  omitted,  but  has 
aoUced  a  similar  panic  which  he  witnessed  among  the  Arabs  at 
Thebes  in  Upper  Egypt,  occasioned  by  an  eclipse  of  the  moon, 
when  by  tumultuous  cries  they  endeavoured  to  dispossess  Satan 
of  his  prey. 

At  Luckwarie,  on  the  Himalaya  mountains,  the  partition  of 
one  wife  among  a  family  of  brothers  was  found  to  be  a  custom ; 
OB  the  coast  of  Malabar,  and  in  some  parts  of  Ceylon,  it  is  also 
prevalent.  In  this  regiou  the  Brahmins  externally  differ  from 
olber  people  merely  by  the  sacred  thread  ;  they  seem  to  know  no 
difference  of  caste,  and  are  not  particular  about  the  ceremonial 
parte  of  their  religion.  The  singular  institution  of  marriage 
practised  here  is  for  the  purpose  of  confining  property  to  one 
fiimily,  of  which  the  eldest  brother  is  deemed  the  father,  and  if 
he  dies  the  next  in  succession,  so  that  orphans  can  rarely  be 
found;  the  natural  effect  of  this  is  a  strong  family-likeness 
throughout  the  place.  Another  consequence  is  the  superfluity 
of  women,  who  are  offered  for  sale  on  any  urgency  of  their 
parents.  At  Raoa  also  no  villager  goes  without  his  distaff  and 
wicker-basket,  and  as  he  walks  spins  his  thread ;  a  curious  in- 
stance of  a  cloth  manufacturing  village  on  the  Himalaya  moun- 
tains, and  a  living  commentary  on  the  fable  of  Hercules  and 
Omphale. 
After  «  continued  description  of  wanderings,  interspersed  with 
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anecdotes,  flippantly,  if  not  somewhat  egotistically,  narrated,  tbe 
author  reached  the  source  of  the  Jumna,  or  more  properly  the 
Yamuna,  amidst  snows,  where  the  first  object  of  curiosity  is  a 
hot  spring,  which  rushes  through  an  aperture  in  the  rock,  from 
which  a  constant  smoke  arises.  *^  So  wonderful  a  phenomenon," 
he  remarks,  ^*  as  boiling  water  on  the  edge  of  perpetual  snow 
was  very  likely  to  attract  the  devotion  of  the  Hindus."  Close  to 
the  bed  of  the  Jumna  is  another  hot  stream,  in  which,  after  its 
junction  with  the  river,  the  devout  indulge  as  in  a  tepid  bath. 
It  is  indeed  singular,  that  these  phenomena  are  hottest  in  the 
coldest  and  most  elevated  situations.  From  hence  he  commenced 
a  new  tour  in  quest  of  the  source  of  the  Ganges.  The  scenery 
which  met  his  view  during  his  progress  is  graphically  depicted, 
but  he  appears  to  have  been  singularly  inattentive  to  the  manners 
and  distinctive  superstitions  of  the  villagers  among  whom  he 
made  his  temporary  abode  :  he  dwells  perpetually  on  their  filth, 
and  scarcely  seems  to  have  directed  his  penetration  to  any  thing 
else.  Over  such  a  novel  tract  of  country,  but  obscurely  known 
to  the  ancientSj  there  must  be  many  objects  so  peculiar  that  we 
can  hardly  suppose  a  traveller  not  to  have  scrutinized  them ;  many 
variations  in  the  popular  practice  so  striking  as  to  have  forced 
themselves  upon  him,  not  to  mention  that  ambition  which  prompts 
the  explorer  of  a  terra  incognita  to  sound  the  unfathomed,  and 
bring  to  light  that  which  has  long  been  concealed.  But  for 
these  we  almost  universally  look  in  vain,  and  have  in  their  place 
the  mere  accounts  of  the  personal  comforts  or  discomforts  of  the 
author,  often  bombastically  delineated,  and  savoured  with  a  poetic 
quotation. 

We  have  but  few  particulars,  among  which  the  most  inte* 
resting  are  those  which  relate  to  the  veneration  paid  by  the 
mountaineers  to  old  age,  till  the  author  reaches  the  banks  of  the 
Ganges.  The  precincts  of  Gangoutri  abounded  in  diflSculties; 
a  path  of  loose  stones,  with  the  points  turned  upwards,  con* 
tbuing  for  more  than  a  mile,  overhanging  clifl^s  to  be  ascended 
by  their  inequalities!  one  succeeding  to  the  other,  and  where  the 
projecting  parts  were  too  distant,  ladders  to  be  mounted,  affording 
scarcely  a  rest  for  the  feet,  and  often  fastened  together  by  ropes 
of  twisted  ^rass  yet  green,  two  or  three  of  them  rising  to  the 
height  of  thurty  feet,  whilst  the  water  foamed  below,  were  among 
the  obstacles  which  the  traveller  was  required  to  overcome.  The 
''Cow's  Mouth''  he  describes  as  a  rock  only  remarkable  for  tbe 
cavity  apparently  worn  in  it  by  the  water,  which  once  joined 
another  opposite  to  it,  forming  an  arch  very  little  below  the 
surface  of  the  stream,  which  was  supposed  to  resemble  the 
mouth  of  a  cow,  from  which  the  river  was  imagined  to  issue. 
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The  commemorative  stones  which  pilgrims  are  apt  to  erect  in 
these  parts,  however  anonymous  these  chronicles  may  be,  must 
have  been  derived  from  the  remotest  antiquity,  as  the  practice 
existed  in  the  days  of  Jacob.  To  a  distance  of  twenty  miles 
below  Gangoutri,  immense  cataracts,  scarcely  inferior  to  that  at 
Niagara,  are  poured  down  from  the  mountains  ;  everywhere  is  a 
whirl  of  resounding  water  hastening  to  the  mighty  river.  At 
Gaogoutri  pilgrims  swarm,  and  sheds  are  erected  to  shelter  them. 
A  small  temple  marks  the  source  of  the  river^  opposite  to  which 
is  the  spot  consecrated  to  filling  phials  with  the  holy  water,  which, 
then  being  sealed  by  a  Brahmin,  are  carried  to  the  remotest  parts 
of  India.  Kedar-Natha,  lying  hence  at  the  distance  of  four 
days,  and  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  is  another  place  to  which 
many  pilgrims  proceed  to  devote  themselves  to  death.  Arrived 
there,  they  precipitate  themselves  from  a  high  peak,  called  Brigu, 
overhanging  an  unfathomable  abyss,  across  which  a  sharp  stone, 
projecting  from  the  mountains,  passes.  Should  they  so  fall  on 
it  as  to  be  equally  divided,  their  sins  are  accounted  forgiven, 
None,  however,  return  to  tell  the  tale;  for  those,  who  having 
commenced  the  journey  hesitate  to  complete  it,  generally  perish 
from  the  cold,  or  are  stoned  by  the  nearest  villagers  on  their 
retreat.  Above  Gangoutri  the  river  rather  widens,  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  conjecture  how  much  farther  its  real  source  may  lie ; 
Captain  Skinner  thinks  that  no  traveller  could  penetrate  much 
farther  than  a  mile.  A  peak  of  the  mountain  Rudra  Himmalaya 
is  believed  to  contain  its  fountain ;  the  Hindus,  indeed,  suppose 
that  from  each  peak  of  this  mountain  a  river  flows. 

The  country  about  Mookba  bears  traces  of  having  been 
formerly  well  cultivated  and  inhabited,  of  which  the  sculptured 
stones  and  divisions  of  terraces  afford  an  evident  proof.  Near 
it  were  discovered  the  remains  of  a  temple,  about  which  no  clear 
tradition  appears  to  survive :  it  had  been  very  large  and  was 
situated  on  the  brow  of  a  hill  overlooking  the  Ganges  ;  and,  from 
the  skilful  manner  in  which  it  was  built,  showed  the  labour  of 
more  excellent  artists  than  those  existing  among  the  present 
mountaineers.  A  Brahmin  attributed  it  to  the  Chinese,  by  whom 
Skinner  thinks  those  people  on  the  other  side  of  the  snowy 
boundary  to  have  been  intended,  and  that,  as  inscriptions  in  the 
Thibetian  character  may  be  seen  on  the  hills,  its  erection  may  be 
referred  to  that  nation.  But  we  cannot  agree  with  this  writer, 
that  although  much  amusement  is  derived  from  "  the  study  of 
uncouth  figures  and  incomprehensible  letters,  vo  light  may  he 
thrown  upon  them,*'  nor  regret  with  him,  that  as  we  gain  our 
knowledge,  we  lose  our  enthusiasm ;  he  may,  indeed,  identify 
himself  with  '^  the  traveller  who, '  leaving'  it  to  his  imagination 
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to  read  hieroglyphics  and  f<N'm  hypotheses,  passes  his  time  folly 
as  agreeably,  if  not  more  so,  than  the  critic  who,  satisfied  he 
knows  such  things  were  for  such  purposes,  has  no  occasion  foi^ 
the  aid  of  conjecture,  or  the  charms  of  fancy ;"  yet  we  suspect, 
that  the  world  at  large  will  scarcely  be  contented  with  the 
superficial  observations  which  such  a  traveller  must  necessarily 
make. 

At  Tearoo,  on  their  return  from  this  expedition,  the  captain 
and  his  party  found  the  apricot  trees  in  fruit,  from  the  kernels  of 
which  the  natives  extract  an  oil,  which  is  light  coloured  and  thin, 
and  consequently  does  not  very  rapidly  congeal.     A  very  simple 

{)ress  is  placed  for  the  purpose  without  the  village,  to  which  the  ripe 
ruit  is  carried,  where  the  stones  are  separated  from  it.  In  these 
parts,  opium  is  likewise  distilled  from  poppies,  which  grow  in 
great  numbers  ;  but  the  mountaineers  are  restricted  from  sending 
this  article  to  the  plains.  The  paved  areas,  on  which  the  com  is 
trodden  out,  are  cleaned  with  the  most  scrupulous  care ;  if  the 
wind  blows  any  impurity  on  them,  it  is  instantly  swept  off,  even 
if  no  com  be  there.  The  harvest  is  a  scene  of  felicity,  during 
which  singing  and  music  resound  in  the  vallies,  and  the  labour  of 
bringing  home  the  sheaves  is  one  of  delight  and  festivity.  Yet 
superstition  is  admingled  even  with  this ; — ere  the  cattle  can  be 
ushered  into  the  areas  to  tread  out  the  grain,  an  evil  spirit  must 
be  propitiated,  and  the  edges  of  the  floors  and  the  central  post, 
to  which  the  animals  are  fastened,  must  be  sprinkled  with  tur- 
meric. The  greatest  enemies  to  the  harvest  are  the  innumerable 
monkies,  whose  unremitting  depredations  often  diminish  the 
hopes  of  a  season  ;  nor  is  it  always  safe  to  dislodge  them  when 
congregated  in  such  mighty  troops.  At  the  period  when  the  rice 
crops  are  transplanted,  the  ground  is  turned  up  in  a  most  singular 
manner,  by  driving  a  number  of  loose  cattle  into  the  field,  which 
trample  over  it  in  every  direction,  as  the  voice  of  the  farmer 
guides  them,  and  often  sink  so  deeply  into  the  mud  that  it  is 
most  difficult  to  recover  them.  The  many  rills  which  descend 
from  the  heights  enable  the  inhabitants  of  these  regions  easily  to 
irrigate  their  rice  fields.  Their  drains  are  deep,  and  cut  with 
care  and  precision  ;  each  terrace,  from  the  upper  to  the  lowest, 
taking  itd  proper  turn  of  water.  The  same  practice  prevails  in 
Ceylon. 

According  to  mythology,  in  various  ages  of  the  world,  different 
spurces  were  assigned  to  the  Ganges ;  the  river,  of  course,  re^ 
treating  according  to  the  sins  of  the  age  :  in  the  second  age,  the 
village  of  Barahat  was  that  from  which  it  was  reputed  to  flow. 
It  is  beautifully  situated  in  an  extensive  valley,  bounded  by  high 
mountains, — the  Ganges  rushing  at  the  base  of  the  southern 
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tuige.  In  the  higher  regions^  ^here  much  wood  m  uied  itt 
building,  one  instrutiient  is  frcvjuentiy  employed  ibr  the  entiri 
erectiofi  of  a  house,  which  is  a  hatchet  with  the  head  flatteiFid  to 
serve  also  the  purposes  of  a  hammer ;  pegs  of  wood  being  sub^^ 
0tituted  for  nails^  and  the  planks  being  laid  into  each  other  by 
grooves.  The  cedar,  which  grows  to  an  enormous  size,  is  chiefly 
used  for  building,  and  the  shadow  of  these  trees  is  commonly 
chosen  for  the  site  of  a  temple.  The  Hindus,  like  other  ancient 
people,  have  their  sacred  trees  and  plants,  and  with  those,  in 
these  spots,  the  cedar  has  obtained  a  veneration  perhaps  superior 
to  that  which  it  possessed  at  Libanon.  In  the  irregular  avenues 
of  these  peaked  hills  sound  passes  onwards  with  a  surprising  velor 
city^  and  the  voice  bounds  from  the  one  to  the  other,  increasing, 
as  it  were,  in  its  progress. 

"  The  men  have  an  intooatimi  that  none  but  monntaineers  can  catchy 
and  dwelling  on  the  last  accent  in  a  wild  and  Dot  unfrequtntly  sweet 
manner,  prolong  the  soond  till  they  are  nearly  exhausted,  and  then 
abandon  it  to  the  echo,  which  never  fails  to  second  them  most  ad- 
mirably.'* 

These  people  appeared  to  have  however  no  idea  of  the  re- 
verberation of  sound,  and  one  of  them,  when  pressed  for  an 
opinion, 

**  declared  it  mast  be  a  wild  beast  hi  the  mountain,  that  was  startled 
by  '  the'  voices,  and  bellowed  in  retnm.  Acka  (good),  with  a  mnrmur 
of  approval  ran  through  the  party  : — this  was  a  personification  of  the 
echo  that  might  match  the  celebrated  conversational  one  of  Kiiiarney.*' 

Among  freauent  opportunities  of  witnessing  the  fortitude  of 
the  Hindus  which  the  author  had,  he  mentions  a  ouarrel  between 
two  wbmen  about  an  alleged  theft,  which  resulted  in  a  challenge 
to  the  ordeal.  This  having  been  accepted,  they  held  their  bands 
together  in  a  vessel  of  boiling  ghee,  from  which  the  first  who 
shrank  was  to  be  accounted  the  calumniator.  Neither  of  them, 
however,  would  submit  herself  to  this  imputation,  for  both  unw 
ihrinkingly  bore  the  torture,  unwilling  to  allow  the  truth  to  be 
elicited  by  the  ordeal.  It  has  been  observed,  that  on  the  hills 
oae  Woman  has  a  plurality  of  husbands,  but  among  some  of  the 
tribes  which  live  there,  the  women  have  the  power  of  divorcing 
them  when  they  please.  This  custom  seems  indeed  to  be  a 
relic  of  that  which  formerly  peopled  particular  cities  with 
women,  who  at  times  admitted  the  congress  of  men ;  for,  unless 
we  assign  to  this  fact  histCM'ical  verity,  we  must  disbelieve  the 
gravest  chronicles  of  the  East,  whidi  mention  some  on  the 
coast  of  Malabar,  and  others  in  different  situations.  Hence 
arose  the  account  of  the  Amazons,  which  has  been  too  hastily 
regarded  as  a  positive  fnWe,  although  later  writers  have  ably 
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justified  it.    Its  fabulous  part  probably  owed  its  rise  to  that 
etymology  which  the  Greeks  attributed  to  the  name,  which  was 

clearly  nothing  more  than  the  Persian*   ^^   ^  or  ^U)    ^ 
all  women. 

No  village,  howeve**  small,  is  without  its  smith,  barber,  car- 
penter, leather-dresser,  &c.    The  smith's   shop,  as  in  our  own 
villages,  is  the  general  rendezvous  for  loungers  and  gossips ;  his 
apparatus  is  very  simple — instead  of  a  bellows  he  uses  a  small 
fan  to  kindle  the  flame,  and  is  able  easily  to  transport  his  smithy 
from  house  to  house,  should  he  feel  so  inclined.     In  shoeing  a 
horse  an  awkward  blunt  instrument  is  employed,  and  the  shoe 
is  put  on  cold  ;  under  this  a  round  piece  of  wood  is  placed,  on 
which  the  animal  is  forced  to  rest  his  foot  till  it  is  rasped  to  the 
size  of  the  wooden  model,  which  serves  for  all  that  are  brought, 
the  farrier  in  the  meantime  sitting  under  his  body  with  his  foot 
between  his  legs.     At  Muzuffemugger,  he  remarked  in  the  fe- 
male porters  who  carried  his  luggage,  a  strong  resemblance  to 
the  gipsies,  who  are  doubtless  of  the  same  extraction,  as  Adelung 
and  others  have  demonstrated  from  an  analysis  of  their  language. 
Passing  on  to  different  places,  he  reached  AUah&bad,  at  the  time 
when  the  confluence  of  the  Jumna  and  Ganges  there  was  cele- 
brated by  the  annual  fair,  and  noticed  several  platforms  with 
long  legs  placed  in  the  water,  having  canopies  above  them,  as 
resting  places  for  those  who  had   waded  through  the  river  to 
reach  them.      In  this  operation  many  women  of    shorter  size 
were  up  to  their  shoulders  in  water,  but  all  were  so  eager  to 
reach  the  line  of  junction,  which  is  clearly  defined  by  the  bright 
blue  of  the  Jumna  and  sandy  colour  of  the  Ganges,  that  this 
inconvenience  was  disregarded.     The  holiness  of  Allah&bad  is 
increased  by  the  notion,  that  a  subterranean  river  also  unites  with 
the  other  two  in  this  spot :    this  mythological  river  is  the  Sa- 
raswati,  called  in  some   dialects  Sarsooti,   which  rises  in  the 
mountains  bounding  the  north  eastern  part  of  the  province  of 
Delhi,  whence,  running  in  a  south  westerly  direction,  it  is  lost 
in  the  sands  of  the  Great  Desert  in  the  country  of  the  B'hatti ; 
but  according  to  Hindu  fiction  it  only  disappears  there,  and  joins 
in  a  subterranean  course  the  Ganges  and  Jumna  at  Allahabad. 
Captain  Skinner  descended  indeed  a  sort  of  cave  within  the  fort 
of  the  city,  in  which  he  found  the  trunk  of  a  tree  yet  alive, 
although  perfectly  excluded  from  the  air,  and  subject  to  the 
moisture  of  the  rock,  which  terminates  the  cave,  which  phceno- 
menon  the  natives  attribute  to  the  agency  of  this  mysterious 
Saraswati. 

*  Hamtan  or  Htmuanan. 
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As  be  approached  Benares,  denominated  in  Sanscrit  Varanasi 
and  Varanasi  (a  name  probably  derived  from  Varana^  commonly 
called  Bema  and  Asl,  two  rivulets  flowing  not  far  from  the 
city),  he  saw  concourses  consisting  of  whole  families  bearing 
their  domestic  implements,  hastening  to  its  sacred  precincts. 
Beggars,  also,  incessantly  vociferating,  joined  the  motley  throng, 
in  which  were  grave  Brahmins,  snake  charmers,  pilgrims  from 
Gungoutri,  and  one  ascetic  *^  with  his  arm  fixed  above  his  head 
and  tus  fist  clenched,  the  nails  of  his  fingers  grown  through  and 
hanging  in  strips  down  the  back  of  his  hand.  *  This  spectacle, 
so  far  from  being  singular,  is  an  occurrence  of  every  day  and  is 
continued  at  Benares  itself :  soon  after  daylight,  the  ceremony 
of  bathing  in  the  sacred  stream  commences,  and  until  the  sun 
becomes  warm,  crowds  flock  after  crowds  to  the  river.  The 
women  are  as  numerous  as  the  men  and  have  not  a  separate 
ghaut,  but  merely  go  lower :  ''  both  sexes  stand  up  to  their  waists 
in  water,  and  occasionally  dip  their  heads  beneath  it.'*  None^ 
however,  were  observed  to  swim  out,  and  those  who  did  not 
dip  their  heads  carried  a  brass  vessel,  which  they  constantly 
filled  and  poured  over  them.  As  the  women  emerge  from  the 
stream  with  their 

**  drapery  floating  about  them,  they  comb  their  long  locks }  '  and  *  when 
their  hair  is  nearly  dry  they  hold  their  clean  robes  like  a  screen  round 
their  figures^  and  shaking  the  wet  ones  off  tbem^  draw  the  others  close 

and  are  dressed  in  a  moment The  sun  was  not  so  high  but  that  the 

domes  and  minarets  of  the  Holy  City  were  reflected  in  the  stream  be- 
low ;  and  it  appeared  that  the  town,  as  well  as  all  its  sons  and  daughters, 
had  fled  to  the  bosom  of  the  sacred  river.'' 

Thus,  notwithstanding  the  egotism  which  unfortunately  pef- 
vades  these  excursions,  they  here  and  there  contain  minute  por- 
traitures of  national  customs,  which  afford  a  better  view  of 
Indian  life  than  more  elaborate  and  valuable  volumes.  They 
frequently  admit  us  into  family  scenery  (if  we  may  so  express 
ourselves)  and  bring  the  brighter  as  well  as  darker  points  of  the 
Hindu  character  to  light.  Among  some  of  the  curious  customs 
noticed,  we  may  instance  the  mode  of  embarking  horses  on  the 
Ganges. 

**  The  saees  sat  in  the  boat  and  pulled  with  all  his  strength  at  the 
halter ;  the  unwilling  animal  naturally  backed,  and  a  second  groom 
clasped  the  first  about  the  waist  to  prevent  his  being  pulled  over,  and 
acconling  to  the  power  required,  other  men  clapped  themselves  on. 
Two  stood  behind  the  poor  horse,  holding  a  long  pole  at  his  bams  to 
prevent  his  retreating  too  far,  and  frequently  co-operated  with  the  pulling 
party  in  front  by  pushing  in  concert.  Thus  goaded,  the  animal  was 
soon  driven  to  make  a  leap  into  the  boat.  The  moment  this  was  done, 
the  horses  already  in  possession  began  to  kick  at  the  new  arrival — the 
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fiources,  how  little  ioformation^  how  few  mythological  legends,  in 
a  country  abounding  with  them,  do  we  find  ?  There  is  not  a 
aiDgle  paper  in  the  Asiatic  Researches,  in  the  remotest  degree 
connected  with  the  subject,  which  is  not  more  fraught  with  mate* 
riala  than  these  twin  volumes  of  an  eye  witness. 


Art.  IV. —  1.  Domestic  Manners  of  the  Americans.     By  Mrs. 

Trollope.     2  vols.  8vo.     London.     1832. 
2.    History  and  Character  of  Americati   Revivah  of  Religion. 

By  tlie  Rev.  Calvin  Colton,  of  America.     London.     t2mo. 

1832. 

Tub  Americans  form,  at  this  moment,  one  of  the  most  wonderful 
and  interesting  varieties  of  the  human  race.  Taken  in  their  col- 
lective capacity,  this  extraordinary  people  seem  to  combine  a 
multitude  of  properties  and  attributes,  which  are  generally  distri- 
buted by  Nature  among  the  different  specimens  of  her  creative 
power.  For  instance,  they  appear  to  be  gifted  with  all  the  quali- 
Ues  which  are  desirable  in  a  race  of  undaunted  colonists,  and 
which  may,  aptly  enough,  be  represented  by  the  strength  and 
armour  of  the  rhinoceros,  and  the  activity  and  untameable  hardi- 
hood of  the  wild  ass.  And  with  these  they  unite  the  enduring 
perseverance  of  the  ox,  together  with  much  of  the  sagacity  of  the 
elephant;  which  they,  moreover,  resemble  in  the  faculty  of 
achieving  wonders,  not  unlike  to  those  which  that  creature  per- 
forms by  the  agency  of  his  trunk.  They  are  able  to  tear  down 
forests  or  to  pick  up  sixpences:  and,  to  judge  by  the  prodigious 
result,  with  almost  the  same  rapidity  and  ease.  And  yet,  with 
all  this  combination  of  advantages,  (which  has  enabled  them  to 
subdue  the  wilderness,  and,  almost,  "  to  make  a  mock  at  chance 
and  sufferance,")  they  have  some  peculiarities,  which  one  would 
hardly  have  expected  to  find  in  a  race  of  pioneers,  and  conquerors 
of  the  forest  and  the  flood.  For,  while  they  are  provided  with 
something  analagous  to  the  bristling  apparatus  of  a  certain 
animal,  which  has  been  described  by  the  epithet  of  *'  fretful," 
they,  nevertheless,  have  about  them  some  places  so  soft  and 
lender,  that  "  man  but  rush  against  them,"  and  the  whole  body 
is,  instantly,  thrown  into  convulsions.  Every  one,  for  exam- 
ple, has  read  or  heard  of  the  book  of  Captain  Basil  Hall,  his 
"  Travels  in  North  America."  Mrs.  Trollope  was  in  the  coun- 
try when  that  work  was  imported;  and,  if  her  statement  be  at  all 
correct,  it  might  be  supposed  that  some  terrific  magazine  of  elec- 
trical matter  had  been  tossed  into  the  midst  of  the  land.  She  de- 
scribes the  effect  of  it  as  "  a  sort  of  moral  earthquake."  It  pro- 
duced a  vibration  throughout  the  nervous  system  of  the  whole 
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republic,  M^hich  had  not  subsided  when  she  left  the  country,  in 
July,  1831,  full  two  years  after  the  shock.  When  she  applieid  to 
a  bookseller  for  it,  the  patriot  told  her  that  he  had,  indeed,  taken 
a  few  copies  before  he  understood  the  nature  of  the  work;  but 
that,  since  he  became  acquainted  with  it,  no  earthly  consideration 
should  induce  him  to  sell  another.  The  rest  of  the  fraternity, 
however,  were  rather  less  magnanimous.  In  spite  of  its  abomina- 
ble calumnies  and  falsehoods,  ''  the  book  was  read  in  city  and 
town,  village  and  hamlet,  steam-boat  and  stage  coach;*'  and  a 
war-whoop  was  set  up,  which  could  hardly  have  been  exceeded  if 
the  whole  navy  of  Great  Britain,  in  a  period  of  profound  peace, 
had  made  a  piratical  descent  upon  the  coasts  of  the  Union.  The 
author  was  no  less  than  a  monster  of  ingratitude  and  treachery; 
there  was  not  a  single  word  of  truth  in  his  volumes,  from  the  be^ 
ginning  to  the  end;  it  was  gravely  stated  in  some  companies,  with 
all  the  precision  of  an  official  report,  that  Captain  Hall  had  been 
sent  out  by  the  British  government,  expressly  for  the  purpose  of 
checking  the  growing  admiration  of  England  for  the  government 
of  the  United  States,  and  that  it  was  purely  in  obedience  to  orders 
from  the  Treasury,  that  he  had  found  any  thing  to  condemn.  As 
for  the  American  Reviews,  they  were  all  seized  with  something 
like  a  fanatical  frenzy.  So  furious  was  their  excommunicating 
temper,  that  Mrs.  TroUope  wonders  that  they  did  not  save  them- 
selves the  trouble  of  searching  for  phrases  of  abhorrence,  by 
translating  at  once  the  imprecations  of  Bishop  Ernulphus,  sub- 
stituting only,  between  the  brackets,  the  name  of  [he  Basil]  for 
that  of  [he  Obadiah.] 

Such,  according  to  the  description  of  this  very  lively  and  clever 
lady,  was  the  paroxysm  produced  by  this  apparently  mild  and 
harmless  preparation.  Her  account  of  the  matter  may,  perhaps, 
be  rather  prodigally  coloured.  But  after  making  all  prudent  al- 
lowance for  the  glaring  ingredients  of  her  rhetorical  pallet^  there 
can  remain  no  doubt  that  the  corrosion  inflicted  was  extreme* 
We  have,  very  lately,  heard  or  read  the  assertion  that  Washington 
Irving  himself  has  fairly  given  us  up,  and  is  about  to  turn  his  back 
upon  us  for  ever.  What  may  have  been  her  share  in  driving  him 
to  this  resolution  we  are  unable  to  pronounce.  Thus  much, 
however,  we  cannot  forbear  to  say, — if  Captain  Basil  Hall  hath 
been  chastised  with  whips,  where  shall  scorpions  be  found  for  the 
chastisement  of  Mrs.  Trollope?  Of  course  she  never  means  to 
set  her  foot  again,  while  she  lives,  within  the  territories  of  the 
United  States.  She  must  know  very  well  that  she  would  find  the 
place  a  great  deal  too  hot  to  hold  her.  And  we  must  very 
frankly  tell  her  that,  laughable  and  entertaining  as  her  volumes 
undoubtedly  are,  we  could  hardly  wish  her  success  in  the  pancra-^ 
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Hastic  encounter,  that  might  probably  ensue,  if  she  should  ever 
again  make  her  appearance  among  the  indignant  matrons  and 
spinsters  of  America.  This  lady  ought  to  have  perceived  that 
she  was  scattering  fire-brands  in  her  sport.  Before  she  sent  her 
manuscript  to  the  printer,  she  should  have  recollected  that,  in  the 
existing  temper  of  our  brethren  there,  descriptions  of  their  man- 
ners and  their  institutions  are,  to  say  the  least,  quite  as  important 
as  state  papers  and  political  manifestos.  The  mirth  excited  by 
this  sprightly  publication  will  be  purchased  at  a  most  ruinous 
price,  if  it  shall  be  found  to  have  angered  the  sense  of  injury  and 
contempt  into  a  malignant  and  festering  sore. 

But  while  we  administer  this  rebuke  to  Mrs.  Trollope,  we  hope 
and  trust  that  our  Transatlantic  brethren  will  forgive  us  if  we 
venture  honestly  to  avow  that,  to  us,  nothing  is  more  utterly  in- 
comprehensible than  their  irritable  nationality.  We  can  very 
safely  assure  them  that  if  they  will  but  send  us  a  couple  of 
volumes  on  the  oddities  and  absurdities  of  John  Bull,  as  enter- 
taining, and  even  as  caustic,  as  the  performance  now  before  us, 
they  wilt  run  to  their  third  edition  quite  as  rapidly  as  this  has 
done.  We  moreover  do  think  that  we  can  promise  them  that 
there  will  be  no  boiling  of  blood,  no  incorrect  secretion  bile,  no 
turning  of  the  milk  of  kindness  to  gall.  On  the  contrary,  aftetr 
the  first  smart  has  subsided,  John  will  but  shake  his  well-larded 
sides,  as  heartily  as  his  Transatlantic  caricaturists,  or  their  ad- 
mirers, could  do  for  their  lives.  Every  body  knows  that  at  the 
French  theatres  his  own  cachinnations  were  infinitely  more  sono- 
rous than  those  of  the  rest  of  the  audience,  whenever  the  good 
people  of  Paris  were  amused  by  representations  of  his  bad  dan- 
cing, (in  truth  no  Parisian  performer  could  dance  quite  badly 
enough  to  do  him  justice!)  or  of  his  ungainly  and  reserved  demea- 
nour, or  of  his  droll  propensity  for  hanging  or  drowning  himself. 
But  mercy  upon  Jonathan!  what  would  become  of  him  if  he  were 
to  witness  such  an  exhibition  of  his  smokings,  and  his  drammings, 
and  his  spittings,  and  his  lollingsf  Surely  he  would  burst  in 
sunder.  He  would  go  to  pieces  on  the  very  spot.  We  can  fur- 
ther declare,  that  John  is  exceedingly  patient  under  far  hea- 
vier provocation  than  this.  We  recollect,  many  years^  ago,  hear- 
ing a  remarkably  sedate  and  well-behaved  young  American  de- 
clare, very  seriously,  that  he  came  over  to  England,  partly  from 
curiosity,  partly  from  a  desire  to  ascertain  whether  it  might  not 
be  possible  to  staixe  Great  Britain  into  better  manners,  if  ever 
there  should  be  war  between  her  and  America.  He  confessed, 
however,  that  he  was  reluctantly  induced  to  give  up  all  hopes  of 
that  kind,  when  he  found  that  there  had  been  such  a  thing  known 
.among  us  as  a  fortune  made  by  dealing  in  cat's  meat  and  dog^s 
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meat  The  intentions  of  the  youthful  republican,  towarda  ui 
were  singularly  benevolent  and  complinoentary;  and  we  almoat 
tremble  to  think  of  what  might  have  been  the  coiflsequence  if  a 
similar  notion  had  been  uttered  by  an  Englishman  at  New  York. 
And  yet  we  do  solemnly  aver  that  it  was  heard  bete  without 
raising  a  single  spark  of  indignant  or  vindictive  emotion. 
Nothing  was  thought  of  but  the  whimsical  eMravagance  of  ths 
proposal ;  and  the  only  greeting  it  met  with  was  a  hearty  and  good- 
humoured  laugh.  Now  what  a  pity  it  is  that  Jonathan  cannot 
«»ter  a  little  more  kindly  into  the  spirit  of  give  and  take.  Why 
should  he,  possessed  as  he  is  of  all  the  most  substantial  elements 
of  national  prosperity  and  grandeur,  why  should  he  begin  '*  strut- 
ling  and  frottingy  full  of  sound  and  fury/'  the  instant  that  mao, 
woman  or  child  presumes  to  faint  that  some  improvement  in  bis 
fnsnnersy  his  customs,  his  principles,  and  his  instttutiomi  is  not 
absolutely  beyond  the  ran^e  of  possibility  ? 

What  there  is  in  Basil  Hall's  book  to  drive  him  to  D^adness  we 
are  unable  to  recollect.  There  is  in  it»  no  doubt,  a  great  deal 
more  of  the  old  story  of  Church  and  King  than  can  be  at  all 
I^easiaig  to  him ;  for  these  are  words  which  no  American  ear  caa 
endure  to  hear.  The  Mahometans  have  a  prophecy  floating 
about  among  them»  that  the  day  will  come  when  the  dogs  of 
Muscovy  shall  burst  into  Stambol.  One  would  really  suspect 
that  every  American  was  secretly  haunted  by  some  vaticiaatioii 
4|uite  as  hateful  to  his  feelings  as  the  above  predictibn  is  to  the 
Faithful, — that  he  was  conscious  or  appcehensive  that  the  inelu^' 
tabile  iempus  must  at  last  arrive,  when  the  unworthy  and  degene- 
rate Republicans  would  ask  for  themselves  a  king, — and,  together 
with  a  king,  that  bitterest  of  all  mischiefs,  aa  Established  Church; 
and  that,  for  this  reason,  he  bated  the  very  sound  of  those  words, 
as  if  they  spoke  to  him  of  torment  before  the  time.  But,  beyond 
the  odious  trumpetings  of  Church  and  King,  we  really  do  not  re- 
colleet  a  syllable  in  Basil  Hall's  publication  that  ought  serioiusty 
to  discompose  any  community  of  human  beings,  unless  they 
happened  to  be  labouring  under  an  univer^l  Momomania,  and  to 
hallucinate  that  wisdom  and  patriotism  were  unknown  on  earth 
before  the  foufidaiions  of  their  own  polity  were  laid.  But  though 
we  can  honestly  say  this  of  the  publication  of  Basil  Hall,  we  em 
hy  no  means  say  quite  so  much  for  Mrs.  TroUope's  exfaibitiou. 
lliere  is,  we  must  allow,  a  g04Ml  deal  in  it,  here  and  there,  pro- 
voking enough,  oh  ajirst  perusal,  even  to  national  feelings  of  a 
moderate  temperature;  and  absolutely  intolerable  to  very  high- 
wrought  patriotic  sensilulities.  When  the  patient  was  akeady 
sore,  he  might  be  expected  to  wince  and  twist  under  the  operation 
«f  certain  acrid  ingredients  of  hejr  con»pouad»    No  St.  John  Long 
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ran  ever  hope  to  effect  a  cui-e,  unleat  the  patient  ii  willing  and  fuH 
of  faith,  and  morecyver  gifted  with  a  tolerably  sound  integument  to 
work  upon.  Where  these  are  wanting,  nothing  but  deadly  iuflanima« 
tion  can  be  expected  from  his  applications.  But  after  all,  to  as 
the  wonder  is,  that  mixtures  like  those  of  Dr*  Basil  Hall,  or  even 
those  of  the  tpfse  aid  ttfoman  Mrs.  Trollope,  or  of  any  practitioneia 
who  have  gone  before  them,  should  ever  be  able  to  raise  so  angry 
and  painful  a  blister  on  the  American  epidermis  1  It  is  abso* 
lately  astonishing  that  a  great,  a  mighty,  and  an  understanding 
people  should  be  so  irritably  constituted  as  to  experience  a  mo* 
menu's  serious  annoyance  from  their  treatment.  Here  is  a  nation^ 
consisting  of  twelve  or  thirteen  millions  of  sturdy  RepuMieans» 
and  yet  just  as  impatient  of  a  little  saucy  exaggeration,  or  unce* 
remonsous  truth,  as  the  most  effeminate,  anrogant,  and  self<-euffi« 
cient  autocrat  that  ever  divorced  men's  heads  from  their  shoulders 
with  a  nod.  It  is  perfectly  wonderful  that  they  do  not  perceive 
how  unspeakably  ridiculous  this  is.  It  is  clear,  that  with  all  their 
nnqoeslionable  greatness,  they  have)  as  yet,  attained  to  no  true 
conceptions  of  their  own  dignity*  They  are  advancing  to  power 
and  to  wealth  with  a  pace  unprecedented  hitherto  in  the  history 
of  man ;  hut  all  tliis  profiteth  them  nolliingy  so  long  as  their  bra* 
thr^i,  who  sit  in  the  King^s  Gate,  bow  not  nor  do  them  reverence* 
What  is  the  King's  gate,  or  they  who  sit  therein,  to  them?  The 
Brkisfa  nation,  they  are  perpetually  telling  us,  are  skves.  AU 
their  ancient  institatioas  are  nothing  better  than  badges  of  servi* 
tfude.  Their  very  historical  recollections  are  the  spells  which 
keep  them  in  infaaious  but  contented  h<mdage.  What  then,  it 
may  he  asked,  can  the  suffrages  or  the  acdasnations  i^  a  horde  of 
serfs  and  viUeins  add  unto  them  ?  Why  should  they  be  ambitious 
of  such  beggarly  applause?  Aad  what  can  it  signify  to  a  free* 
bom  people,  if  they,  who  know  not  what  frieedom  is,  should  now 
afid  then  nuke  themselves  a  little  merry,  in  the  midst  of  their 
heaviness,  with  the  gambols  and  caprices  of  democratic  licence? 

Afler  all,  however,  we  urgendy  repeat  that,  so  long  as  this  ua* 
natural  sensitiveness  shall  exist,  there  can  be  neither  wisdom  nor 
^arrty  in  making  sport  with  it.  It  is  but  a  sorry  and  barbanMif 
pastime  to  play  the  BiUideriiUr^  aad  to  goad  a  noble  aad  power* 
inl  creature  to  madness,  by  puncturing  his  hide  with  puny  mis* 
sites.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  go  on  tveasuriag  up  wrath  by 
Iheee  paltry  accamnlatioQS,  coUected  as  dieynre,  sometimes  by 
splenetic  ill^nature,  and  at  others  by  the  mercenary  and  selfish 
spirit  of  mere  book*making.  We  must,  it  is  true,  Jbe  alaves  in- 
deed, if  we  are  to  admit  a  Transatlantic  Censorship  of  our  Press, 
and  to  breathe  no  syllable  of  doubt  respecting  the  inatitutioos  oi 
'Our  descendants,  when  we  honestly  think  ibe  imitation  oS  Ibem 
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would  be  destructive  to  our  people.  But  if  we  fiod  that  all  such 
doubts  are  distasteful  and  offensive  to  them,  we,  at  least,  may  ab- 
stain from  adding  to  their  bitterness  by  the  slightest  iufusibn  of 
unkindness  or  contempt.  If  our  brethren  should  be  finally  alien- 
ated from  us,  if  a  spirit  of  incurable  aversion  should  be  engen- 
dered, and  should  eventually  blaze  up  into  fierce  hostility  between 
us,  it  would  be  but  poor  consolation  to  reflect  that  the  quarrel 
had  grown  up  out  of  the  merest  trifles, — the  *^  dissensions  of  a 
doit" — and  that  our  adversary  had  shown  but  little  magnanimity 
in  his  quick  and  sudden  sense  of  injury.  And  for  this  reason  it 
is,  that,  although  we  have  derived  no  inconsiderable  amuaement, 
we  hope  and  trust  innocent  amusement,  from  Mrs.  Trollope[s 
performance,  we  shall  most  vehemently  deplore  its  appearance,  if 
(as  we  fear,)  it  should  have  the  efiect  of  exasperating  the  propen^ 
sity  to  strife  and  evil  will. 

For  ourselves,  we  have  noticed  these  volumes  with  no  design 
whatever  of  intermeddling  with  these  family  discords.     We  hold 
it  to  be  a  very  matter  of  conscience  to  abstain  from  every  word  or 
syllable  tending  to  accelerate  a  collision,  which,  if  ever  it  should 
occur,  must  bear,  more  or  less,  the  aspect  of  civil  war ;  and  in 
which  victory  would  only  be  something  rather  less  disastrous  than 
defeat.   Our  vocation  is  peace,  and  amity,  and  concord,  and  good 
will  towards  men;  and  we  moreover  are  desirous  to  keep  con- 
stantly in  mind  the  precept,  parents^  provoke  not  yonr  children  to 
wrath.    And  we  are  more  especially  impressed  with  the  wisdom 
and  the  humanity  of  the  maxim,  now  that  our  boy  Jonathan  hath 
set  up  for  himself,  and  is  grown  into  a  robust  and  independent 
manhood,  skilful  alike  to  wield  the  hatchet  of  the  back  woods- 
man, or  the  rifle  of  the  hunter,  or  the  sword  of  the  warrior,  or  th« 
goose*quill  of  the  merchant,  or  the  portfolio  of  the  statesman,  or 
the  thunders  of  the  senator.  Why  should  he  be  provoked  to  growl 
defiance  at  his  progenitor,  by  gibes,  and  tauntmg  speeches,  and 
epigrams,  on  his  lack  of  superfine  accomplishment?     And  why 
should  his  progenitor  look  peevishly  or  austerely  upon  the  occa* 
sional  eruptions  of  his  hardihood  and  self-will.     Let  him  proceed 
peaceably  in  his  own  way.     Let  his  talk,  if  it  so  please  him,  be 
of  dollars.     Let  him  enjoy  his  pipe,  with  his  heels  higher  than  bis 
head.     Let  him  go  on,  without  molestation  or  derision,  *'  guess* 
ing,"  and  ''  calculating,"  and  **  reckoning,"    and  "  expecting,^ 
to  the  end  of  time.     Let  him  snigger,  to  his  heart's  content,  at 
the  low  and  vulgar  jargon  of  our  cockney  English.    Yea — ^let  him 
be  welcome,  we  say,  to  laugh  his  fill  at  what  he  will  call  our 
tawdry  and  expensive  M'ax«work  of  kings,  and  peers,— of  chancel- 
lors, and  judges,  and  speakers,  and  other  wigged  men, — of  lord 
mayors,  and  state  coaches,  and  life  guards,  and  cream-coloured 
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horses  ;  and  let  him  vow  that  the  very  thought  of  all  this  momtnery 
and  fustian  doth  well  nigh  make  him  sick*  All  these  things  move 
us  not  to  any  feelings  of  an  angry  type.  Let  each  of  us  mdulge 
his  own  humour*  Let  us  continue  to  chant  our  God  save  the  King 
and  our  Rule  Britannia  ;  and  let  Jonathan  elevate  his  noble  cou- 
rage by  whistling  Yankee  Doodle^  But  why  should  it  be  in  the 
heart  of  either  party  to  hurl  the  accents  of  scorn  or  defiance 
against  the  other  ? 

Such  are  the  views  with  which  we  have  examined  the  sarcastic 
volumes  of  Mrs,  Trollope.     And,  to   prove  our  sincerity,  we 
shall  abstain  from  extracting  a  single  sentence  from  them»  which 
may  merely  serve  as  a  recommendation  of  them  to  those  of  our 
readers  whose  lungs  are  ready  "  to  crow  like  chanticleer"  at 
every  exhibition  of  the  ludicrous  peculiarities  of  their  fellow  crea* 
tnres.     We  are,  indeed,  far  from  believing  that  a  disposition  to 
view  things  in  the  point  of  humour,  must  necessarily  indicate  ma* 
lignity  of  heart*    A  confirmed  and  thorough-going  disciple  of 
Democritus  is,  undoubtedly,  a  heartless  being ;  but  we,  neverthe* 
less,  do  verily  believe  that  there  are  multitudes  of  humane,  charit- 
able, and  religious  characters,  who  have  some  slight  dash  of  his 
philosophy  in  their  composition ;  and  who  yet  are  total  strangers 
to  the  sardonic  bitterness  which  distorts  the  countenance  of  the 
scomer,  whenever  the  frailties  or  absurdities  of  human  nature  are 
shown  up  to  public  derision*     Still  it  should  never  be  forgotten 
that  there  is  a  time  for  all  things;  and  that  merriment  is  woefully 
out  of  season  when  it  appears  to  insult  the  prejudices  and  feelings 
of  a  whole  community^  and  arms  against  us  me  resentments  of  a 
high-spirited^nd  estimable  nation,  allied  to  us  by  the  ties  of  blood, 
by  community  of  language,  and  by  an  identity  of  interests*     In 
such  a  case,  we  may  well  say,  of  laughter,  that  it  is  mad,  and 
qfmirthy  what  doeth  it  ?    We  propose  to  make  a  much  better  use 
than  this  of  the  opportunity  afforded  us  by  these  lively  volumes. 
It  will  be  found  by  those  who  consult  them,  that  the  state  of  re- 
ligion forms  one  very  prominent  department  of  Mrs.  T.'s  exhi* 
bition  of  American  manners;  and  an  opening  is  thus  provided  us 
for  some  observations  on  a  mpst  momentous  topic,  and  one  which 
falls  more  especially  within  the  province  of  a  Theological  Journal. 
Our  own  establishments 'and   usages  of  every  description,  and 
more  especially  those  connected  with  religion,  form,  at  this  mo* 
ment,  a  subject  of  much  intemperate  discussion  among  ourselves. 
It  is,  therefore,  not  very  unnatural  that  we  should  be  induced  to 
examine  attentively  the  condition  of  other  countries  in  this  re* 
spect ;  and  this,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  whether  the  absence  of 
aJI  such  institutions  as  our  own,  is  quite  so  favourable  to  the  best 
interests  of  Christianity,  as  certain  of  our  revolutionary  projectors 
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nte  apt  to  assitme.    We  have,  unfortunately,  among  us^  a  liumbef 
of  good  haters,  who  scowl  at  bishops,  and  prebendaries,  and  par* 
sons,  and  whose  daWs  may  be  seen  to  dart  from  their  sheaths,  the 
instant  that  tithes  and  Church  lands  are  mentioned.     And  the 
eyfes  of  such  reformers  flash  with  exultation,  whenever  they  anti- 
cipate that  blissful  period,  in  which  the  sons  of  England  dhall 
glorify,  by  their  imitation,  the  wisdom  and  the  virtues   of  their 
transatlantic  brethren,  and  shall  honour  the  Christian   fvith  with 
that  most  inestimable  of  all  privileged,  the  liberty  of  shifting  for 
hefselfi     So  vehement  is  the  hostility  tiow  Paging   against  out 
llrhole  ecclesiastical  polity,  that  it  has  given  birth  to  a  coalition  tod 
tnonstrons  for  any  one,  who  is  interested  for  our  common  Christ 
tianity,  to  contemplate  without  dismay.     We  trust  that  we  are 
animated  by  ho  unkindly  feelings  against  those  of  our  brethren 
who  are  separated  from  the  communion  of  the  National  Church. 
But,  whatever  may  be  their  construction  of  ouf  words,  we  cannot 
forbear  to  express  otif  utter  astonishment  at  the  position  into 
which  many  among  them  have  been  seduced  by  their  hatred  of 
our  religious  institutions.     Is  it  possible  to  imagine  a  spectacle 
more  afflicting  than  the  unhallowed  league  which  now,  to  all  ap* 
pearance,  is  formed,  at  least  by  a  certain  portion  of  the  Dis^ 
senters,  wiib  Radicals,<^  Infidels,  Atheists,  and  Romanists,  for  the 
destruction  of  the  Established  Church  of  England.     How  is  it 
that  any  man>  holding  a  belief  essentially  similar  to  our  own, 
can  endure  the  thought  of  confederating,  for  any  purpose,   with 
a  crew  whose   secret  hearts  are  filled   ^ith  bitterness    against 
almost  every  form  of  relidon,  unless  it  bo  some  form  which  may 
make  religion  contemptible,  and,  consequently,  powerless?:    And 
hew  is  it  that  any  one  among  the  descendants  of  those  sturdy  pu* 
ritans,  who  scorned  to  touch  a  remnant  or  a  rag  of  the  Babylonian 
scarlet,  should  now  be  found  combating  in  the  same  ranks  with  Je- 
suits and  with  Popish  Priests,  and  with  unprincipled  agitators  who 
are  leagued  with  Priests  and  Jesuits  in  the  sacred  duty  of  insur- 
rection i    This,  however,  is  literally  the  composition  of  a  consi- 
derable part  of  the  levy  en  masse  arrayed  against  the  Church  at 
the  present  moment.  And  America  is  the  land  to  which  all  these 
parties  are  incessantly   pointing,  as  the  bright  example   which 
Christian  communities  are  bound  to  imitate,  if  they  would  see  the 
Gospel  laying  aside  every  weight,  and  mnning  with  patience  the 
race  that  ts  set  before  it.     Under  these  circumstances,  we  cannot 
but  be  strongly  impelled  to  examine  what  encouragement  there 
is  to  adopt  the  experiment  which  is  now  in  a  course  of  trial  in  the 
western  world. 

Our  readers  will  possibly  recollect  that  we  have,  of  late,  seized 
various  opportunities  of  presenting  to  them  some  reflections  on 
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these  matters;  and  tiiat  we  have  fortified  our  own  remarks  by  the 
testimony  of  certain  Jmerican  divines ;  and  those,  too,  not  of  the 
episcopalimi  stamp,  but  men  animated  by  something  of  the  same 
spirit  which  sent  the  pilgrim  fathers  to  bear  the  name  of  England 
with  them  across  the  ocean,  and  to  plant  it  in  the  wilderness* 
Now  from  these  American  statements  it  appears,  that  a  Church 
Establishment  is  regarded  in  America  as  a  thing  not  to  be  named 
among  freemen»  It  is  scorned  as  an  appendage  of  the  ok)  abori* 
ginal  slavery  of  the  mother  country  ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that 
while  the  religious  instinct— ^if  we  may  so  express  it-^runs  to  wild 
luxuriance  in  some  parts  of  the  land,  there  is  a  prospect  of  the 
most  frightful  spiritual  barrenness  in  others ;  so  that,  in  the  course 
of  a  generation  or  two  more«  there  will  probably  be  millions  upon 
millions  of  human  beings  as  destitute  of  Christian  knowledge 
or  principle  '^  as  the  savages  that  howl  on  the  hanks  ^  the  Mis^ 
Soirn'.*'  Our  American  brethren  cannot  complain  that  this  re^ 
presentation  is  dictated  by  British  prejudice,  for  it  is  the  repre* 
sentation  given,  not  only  by  zealous  Christians,  but  by  patriotic 
Americans.  It  is  true,  that  in  many  of  the  most  populous  and 
civiliaed  parts  of  the  Union,  it  is  thought  a  disreputable  thing  for 
any  man  to  profess  a  total  neutrality  in  religion.  All  creditable 
persons  are  expected  to  enrol  themselves  in  one  or  other  of  the 
innumerable  sects  which  swarm  in  that  land  of  religious  and  civil 
freedom.  It  is  likewise  indisputable  that  the  contributions  raised 
for  religious  purposes  are  of  an  aggregate  amount,  which  indicates 
a  powerful  working  of  religious  emotion  throughout  this  vast  and 
increasing  community.  Neverdieless,  the  absence  of  any  grand 
and  solid  system  of  national  religious  polity  is  manifested  (if  we 
may  judge  hj  the  sorrowful  confession  of  the  4fneHcan  writers 
alluded  to,)  in  a  way  which  threatens  a  very  large  portion  of 
society,  at  no  very  distant  period,  with  an  utter  faraine  of  the  ward 
rf  Go(L  Civilization  (in  the  mere  human  and  conventional  sense 
of  the  word)  is  advancing  with  gigantic  strides ,  but  Christianity 
is  halting  behind  the  march  of  civilization,  with  a  weary,  and,  to 
all  appearance,  a  despairing  step.  While  the  lump  is  increasing 
on  all  sides  with  a  prodigious  power  of  expansion,  the  supply  &f 
leaven  is,  comparatively,  so  penurious,  that  the  extremities  wiH 
never  be  reached  by  its  healthful  fermentation.  The  care  of  man's 
eternal  interests  is  placed  beyond  the  pale  of  secular  respon- 
sibility. If  the  whole  country  were  sinking  into  the  Serbonian  bog 
of  infidelity  before  his  eyes,  the  magistrate,  if  he  had  the  will, 
would  be  without  the  power  to  interfere  for  its  deliverance.  The 
preservation  of  the  country  from  unbelief  or  atheism,  must 
therefore  be  entrusted,  humanly  speaking,  to  impulses  quite  as 
uncertain  and  capricious,  as  its  preservation  from  dram  drinking. 
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The  stabilitj  of  religious  sects  is  no  better  provided  for  than  that 
of  Temperance  Societies.  All  is  committed  to  the  energies  and 
feelings  of  exemplary  individuals,  or  of  small  and  unconnected 
communities.  There  is  no  one  great  city  set  upon  a  hill  to  which 
the  eyes  and  the  hearts  of  men  may  be  incessantly  directed  ;  no- 
thing which  combines  the  sacredness  of  the  temple  with  the 
strength  of  the  citadel ;  no  majestic  Zion,  begirt  with  her  towers 
and  herfortresses,  and  prepared  to  extend  her  posts  in  every  direc- 
tion throughout  the  expanding  empire.  An  institution  like  this 
would  be  viewed  with  furious  jealousy,  as  a  castle  which  frowned 
upon  the  public  liberties.  Respecting  the  probable  consequences 
of  this  state  of  things,  it  is  needless  for  us  to  pronounce  anyjudg* 
ment  of  our  own.  The  judgment  has  already  been  pronounced, 
in  a  tone  of  bitter  lamentation,  by  the  tongues  of  religious  and 
patriotic  natives — by  men,  too,  who  would  never  endure  to  see  that 
abomination  of  desolation^  an  Episcopal  Establishment,  erected 
within  their  borders.  And  upon  testimony  so  far  beyond  all  ex- 
ception, we  may  surely  venture  to  distrust  that  wisdom,  which  is 
DOW  clamorously  demanding  the  demolition  of  establishments 
framed  for  the  preservation  and  diffusion  of  Christianity  among 
our  people. 

Mrs.  Trollope  must  forgive  us  for  confessing  that  it  is  not 
without  some  hesitation  that  we  produce  her  testimony,  on  this 
subject;  notwithstanding  the  support  which  it  offers  to  the 
statements  of  the  zealous  individuals  above  alluded  to.  Of 
course  we  feel  it  impossible  to  suspect  that  she  has,  deliberately, 
put  forth  assertions  or  representations  which  are  destitute  of  all 
foundation  in  fact.  Nevertheless,  we  must  apprize  our  readers 
that,  in  the  first  place,  her  sphere  of  observation  appears  to  have 
been  comparatively  limited ;  and,  secondly, — at  the  hazard  of  being 
stigmatized  for  defective  courtesy  towards  a  female  writer, — we 
must  add,  that  she  does,  by  no  means,  appear  to  us  exactly  the 
sort  of  person  on  whose  judgment,  in  such  grave  and  important 
matters,  a  very  safe  reliance  can  be  placed.  Even  when  she 
speaks  the  truth,  she  seems  to  have  no  notion  of  speaking  it  in 
love.  She  is  without  the  tenderness  or  the  solemnity  of  spirit, 
which  are  quite  indispensable  qualities  in  one  who  would  form  a 
righteous  estimate  of  the  religious  condition  of  a  great  people. 
Her  eye  wanders,  with  sparkling  vivacity,  over  the  surface  of 
things ;  and  there  it  seizes  on  every  appearance,  and  every  ob^ct, 
and  every  group,  which  can  impart  a  lively  and  striking  effect  to 
her  pictures — we  might,  perhaps,  say,  with  justice,  to  her  carica- 
tures. But  it  does  not  measure  heights,  or  penetrate  into  depths, 
or  even  survey,  with  much  approach  to  accuracy,  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  vast  region  it  is  exploring.    It  is,  in  short,  not  al- 
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together  a  rolling  eye^  or  a  romping  eye, — but  it  is  a  somewhat  pe- 
talant  and  imperious  eje — not  full  of  benignity,  and  ''  gentle  salu* 
tations  and  responses ;"  [neither  is  it  an  eye  which  indicates  the 
habit  of  steady  and  patient  thought.     It  roams  abroad  in  search  of 
materials  which  may  tickle  the  spleen,  and,  sometimes,  may  even 
stir  up  the  bile.    We,  therefore,  can  scarcely  trust  to  it  as  a  guide 
through  the  labyrinth  of  great  and  momentous  inquiries.     The 
intractability  and  impertinence  of  domestic  kelps  (for  there  are  no 
such  things  as  domestic  servants  in  America), — the  inexpressibly 
ludicrous  effect  of  American  curiosity,  and  the  "  nice  fence  and 
active  practice"  with  which  it  is  parried  by  American  caution  and 
reseirve — the  breathless  haste  and  blank  silence  with  which  Trans* 
atiantic  meals  are  devoured — the  perilous  insertion  of  half  the 
blade  of  the  knife  between  the  jaws  of  the  impatient  performer — 
the  awful  separation  of  the  sexes  from  each  other,  on  every  occa- 
sion of  public  assemblage,  whether  grave  or  gay — the  legs  of  the 
gentlemen  elevated  on  the  backs  of  chairs — the  prudish  horror 
with  which  the  ladies  shrink  from  the  suspicion  of  being  conscious 
that  such  an  integument  as  smock  or  shift  has  any  existence 
among  sublunary  things — the  daily  and  hourly  breach  of  the 
tfaousaud  conventional  observances  which  have  grown  up  amidst 
the  fastidious  civilization  of  the  old  world — all  these,  and  a  multi- 
tude of  similar  topics,  are  admirably  fitted  to  call  fortli  her  pecu- 
liar powers.     But,  when  we  come  to  such  profound  concerns  as 
national  morality  and  religion,  we  feel  that  loftier  properties  are 
needed,  than  the  keenest  perception  of  what  is  vulgar  or  ridicu* 
lous,  or  the  happiest  talent  for  the  exhibition  of  it.     But,  not- 
withstanding these  misgivings  as  to  the  aptitude  of  our  conduc- 
tress for  such  high  speculations,  we  shall,  nevertheless,  venture  to 
request  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  certain  representations 
which  she  has  given,  relative  to  form  and  manner  in  which  religious 
feeling  manifests  itself  in  the  United  States.     In  spite  of  the 
astonishment  with  which  we  have  listened  to  her  statements — an 
astonishment  which  advances,  at  times,  very  nearly  to  the  verge 
of  incredulity — we  cannot  but  feel  that  she  is,  at  least,  entitled  to 
a  patient  hearing.     It  has,  indeed,  been  the  fashion  in  certain 
circles  to  talk  of  her  as  if  she  were  possessed  by  we  know  not 
how  many  evil  spirits;   as  if  she  were  almost  a  prodigy  of  evil- 
speaking,  lying,  and  slandering.     We  profess  not  to  take  up  the 
gauntlet  in  her  behalf.     Whether,  or  not,  she  has  done  injustice 
to  democratic  manners  and  institutions  in  general,  we  shall  not 
stop  to  inquire*     We  shall  confine  ourselves  to  our  own  peculiar 
department,  as  humble  auxiliaries  to  the  Religious  Principles 
and  Establishments  of  our  own  country.     In  that  character,  the 
NO,  XXV. — JAN.  1833.  « 
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the  question  we  propose  to  the  pubtic  is, — not  merely  whether 
she  has  her  vivacity,  at  all  times,  under  salutary  controU-^bat, 
whether  the  things  related  by  her  are  substantially  true  or  not? 
If  they  are  not,  she  has  been  guilty  of  something  more  atrocious 
than  a  mere  caricature:  she  has  been  guilty  of  an  intolerable 
calumny.  We  are  therefore  quite  willing  that  our  readers  should 
bring  to  their  contemplation  of  her  picture  the  most  vigilant  and 
jealous  caution, — that  they  should  purge  their  vision  with 
''  euphrasy  and  rue,'' — and  should  be  prepared  to  detect  every 
line  of  distortion,  and  every  tint  of  exaggeration.  And  we  have 
the  less  scruple  in  producing  her  testimony,  because  we  shall 
have  to  compare  it  with  that  of  the  Rev.  Calvin  Colton  of  America, 
whose  volume,  together  with  those  of  Mrs.  Trollope,  stands  at 
the  head  of  our  paper. 

According  to  Mrs.  Trollope's  account,  then,  the  influences  of 
religion   develope  themselves  in  America  after  a  very  strange 
fiashion.  They  produce,  not  the  warmth  of  a  healthy  temperament, 
but  the  symptoms  of  an  intermittent  fever.     And,  if  we  are  to  be* 
lieve  her,  there  is  one  remarkable  peculiarity  in  the  case.     The 
church  and  the  chapel  are  to  these  people  what  the  theatre  and 
the  concert-room  are  to  us  old-world  folks.     Public  amusements 
of  every  description,  it  seems,  are  in  no  very  gracious  odour  in  any 
part  of  the  Union.    The  men  are,  in  general,  a  vast  deal  too  busy  to 
waste  their  time  or  thoughts  upon  matters  wherein  dollars  are  to 
be  spent,  and  no  dollars  to  be  got.     Among  the  ladies,  most  of 
the  public  recreations  are  considered  as  of  very  doubtful  repute ; 
and  theatrical  exhibitions,  more  especially,  if  not  absolutely  pro* 
scribed,  are  regarded  with  jealousy  and  dislike,  as  scarcely  con* 
sistent  with  the  purity  of  the  Christian  profession.     In  this  dreary 
absence  of  lawful  recreation,  the  places  of  worship,  Mrs.  Trollope 
tells  us,  become  the  scenes  of  personal  display.    "  Were  it  not  for 
the  churches,"  she  says,  in  her  dashing  manner,  "  I  think  there 
might  be  a  general  bonfire  of  best  bonnets ;  for  I  could  never 
discover  any  other  use  for  them.     But  for  private  tea«drinkings, 
)and  the   public  exercises  of  religion,  the  ladies  of  Cincinnati 
would  be  in  danger  of  becoming  perfect  recluses."    This  species 
of  amusement  seems,  accordingly,  to  be  incessantly  going  on.   No 
evening  in  the  week  but  brings  the  young  and  the  beautiful  to  the 
chapels  and  the  meeting  houses,  all  dressed  with  care,  and  some- 
times with  great  pretension :   and  it  is  there  that  all  display  if 
made,  and  all  fashionable  distinction  sought.     The  pomps  and 
vanities  of  life,  therefore,  instead  of  evaporating  and  flying  off  in 
their  appropriate  region,  are  regularly  carried  into  the  sanctuary: 
and,  if  so,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  Temple  is  not,  thus, 
in  as  much  danger  of  desecration,  as  ever  it  was  from  the  tables  of 
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flie  money-changersy  or  the  traffickings  of  them  that  booght  and 
sold. 

This  representation  of  the  matter,  it  is  true,  relates  more  im- 
mediately to  the  people  of  Cincinnati.  But  if  we  understand 
Mra.  TroUope  correctly^  it  is  applicable,  more  or  less,  to  tho 
whole  of  the  Union,  nearly  without  exception.  And  there  ia  one 
coQsequeqee  of  this  stale  of  things,  which,  if  fiuihfully  reported,  i» 
far  too  remarkable  to  be  omitted.  A%  religion  is  the  great  source 
of  lecreationy  so  the  ministers  of  religion  are  found  to  occupy  that 
post  of  influence  with  the  gentler  sex,  which  belongs,  in  other 
and  older  countries,  to  exquisites,  and  leaders  of  the  nishion,  and 
the  whole  tribe  of  fascinating  and  delightful  men !  But,  upon 
this  topic,  we  must  solicit  a  hearing  for  the  lady  herself;  premis- 
ing that  she  must  here  be  prepared  for  a  most  unsparing  scrutiny 
into  the  correctness  of  her  testimony.  So  strange  is  the  tale  ahe 
has  to  tell,  that  she  seems  to  be,  herself,  apprehensive  of  some  in^ 
credulity  on  the  |>art  of  the  public ;  though,  at  the  same  time,  she 
declares  herself  distinctly  mindful  that  the  subject  is  of  too  much 
solemn  importance  to  be  lightly  handled.  We  trust  that  our 
readers  will  not  be  deterred  by  the  length  of  our  extract,  the 
whole  of  which  will  be  found  abundantly  curious,  and  more  espe- 
cially that  part  of  it  which  relates  to  a  certain  religious  pheno- 
menon, usually  known  by  the  name  of  a  Revival. 

'^  Tbe  inflnence  which  tbe  ministerB  of  all  the  inqaroarahle  leligbus 
sscts  throughout  America  have  on  the  females  of  their  respective  con- 
gregations, approaches  very  nearly  to  what  we  read  of  in  Spain,  or  in 
other  strictly  Roman  Catholic  countries.  There  are  many  oauses  for 
this  peculiar  influence.  Where  equality  of  rank  is  affectedly  acknow- 
ledged by  the  rich,  and  clamorously  claimed  by  the  poor,  distinction  and 
pre*emioeaee  are  allowed  to  the  clergy  only.  This  gives  them  high  im* 
poflanee  in  tbe  eyes  of  tbe  ladies.  I  think,  also,  that  it  is  from  the 
elcfgy  only  that  the  women  of  America  receive  that  sort  of  attention 
which  is  so  dearly  valued  by  every  female  heart  throughout  the  world* 
With  tbe  priests  of  America  the  women  bold  that  degree  of  influential 
importance  which,  in  the  countries  of  Europe,  is  allowed  them  through-^ 
out  all  orders  and  ranks  of  society,  except,  perhaps,  the  very  lowest ; 
and  in  return  for  this  they  seem  to  give  their  hearts  and  souls  into  their 
kfepingt  I  never  saw  or  read  of  any  country  where  religion  had  so 
strong  a  hold  upon  the  women,  or  a  slighter  hold  upon  the  men. 
•  '^  I  mean  not  to  assert  that  I  met  with  no  men  of  sincerely  religious 
IseKngSf  ot  with  no  women  of  no  religious  feelings  at  all ;  but  I  feel 
perfectly  secure  of  being  correct  as  to  the  great  majority  in  tbe  state^p 
mmi  I  have  made. 

*'  We  had  not  been  many  months  in  Ciaeinnati  when  our  cnriosity 
was  exLcited  by  hearing  the  '  Revival'  talked  of  by  every  one  we  BMt: 
thioeghout  the  town.  '  The  Revival  will  be  very  full'—'  We  shall  be 
constantly  engaged  during  the  Revival* — ^were  the  pbritses  we  constantly 
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beard  repeated,  and  for  a  long  time  without  in  the  least  comprehendiDg; 
what  was  meant;  but  at  length  I  learnt  that  the  un-national  Church 
of  America  required  to  be  roused,  at  regular  intervals,  to  greater  enei^ 
and  exertion.  At  these  seasons  the  most  enthusiastic  of  the  clergy 
travel  the  country,  and  enter  the  cities  and  towns  by  scores,  or  by 
hundreds,  as  the  accommodation  of  the  place  may  admit ;  and  for  a  week 
or  fortnight,  or,  if  the  population  be  large,  for  a  month,  they  preach 
and  pray  aU  day,  and  often  for  a  considerable  portion  of  the  night,  in 
the  various  churches  and  chapels  of  the  place.    This  is  called  a  Revivals 

**  I  took  considerable  pains  to  obtain  information  on  this  subject; 
but  in  detailing  what  I  learnt  I  fear  that  it  is  probable  I  shall  be  accused 
of  exaggeration ;  all  I  can  do  is  cautiously  to  avoid  deserving  it.  The 
subject  is  highly  interesting,  and  it  would  be  a  fault  of  no  trifling  nature 
to  treat  it  with  levity. 

"  These  itinerant  clergymen  are  of  all  persuasions,  I  believe,  except 
the  Episcopalian,  Catholic,  Unitarian,  and  Quaker.  I  beard  of  Presby- 
terians of  all  varieties ;  of  Baptists  of  I  know  not  bow  many  divisions ; 
tod  of  Methodists  of  more  denominations  than  I  can  remember;  whose 
innumerable  shades  of  varying  belief  it  would  require  much  time  to 
explain  and  more  to  comprehend.  They  enter  all  the  cities,  towns,  and 
▼lllages  of  the  Union  in  succession ;  I  could  not  learn  with  sufficient 
certainty  to  repeat,  what  the  interval  generally  is  between  their  visits. 
These  itinerants  are,  for  the  most  part,  lodged  in  the  houses  of  their 
respective  followers,  and  every  evening  that  is  not  spent  in  the  churches 
and  meeting-houses,  is  devoted  to  what  would  be  called  parties  by 
cithers,  but  which  they  designate  as  prayer-meetings.  Here  they  eat, 
drink^  finy,  sing,  hear  confessions,  and  make  converts.  To  these 
meetings  I  never  got  invited,  and  therefore  1  have  nothing  but  hearsay 
evidence  to  offer,  but  my  information  comes  from  an  eye  witness,  and 
one  on  whom  I  believe  I  may  depend.  If  one  half  of  what  i  beard 
may  be  believed,  these  social  prayer- meetings  are  by  no  means  the 
least  curious,  or  the  least  important  part  of  the  business. 

"  It  is  impossible  not  to  smile  at  the  close  resemblance  to  be  traced 
between  the  feelings  of  a  first-rate  Presbyterian  or  Methodist  lady, 
fortunate  enough  to  have  secured  a  favourite  Itinerant  for  her  meeting, 
and  those  of  a  first  rate  London  Blue,  equally  blest  in  the  presence  of  a 
fashionable  poet.  There  is  a  strong  family  likeness  among  us  all  the 
world  over. 

"  The  best  rooms,  the  best  dresses,  the  choicest  refreshments  solemnise 
the  meeting.  While  the  party  is  assembling,  the  load-star  of  the  hour 
is  occupied  in  whispering  conversations  with  the  guests  as  they  arrive. 
They  are  called  brothers  and  sisters,  and  the  greetings  are  very  afiec^ 
tionate.  When  the  room  is  full,  the  company,  of  whom  a  vast  mdo- 
rity  are  always  women,  are  invited^  intreated,  and  coaxed  to  confesa 
before  their  brothers  and  sisters,  all  their  thoughts,  faults,  and  follies. 

"  These  confessions  are  strange  scenes ;  the  more  they  confess,  the 
more  invariably  are  they  encouraged  and  caressed.  When  this  is  over, 
they  all  kneel,  and  the  Itinerant  prays  extempore.  They  then  eat  and 
drink ;  and  then  they  sing  hymns,  pray,  exhort,  sing,  and  pray  againi 
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till  the  excitement  reaches  a  very  high  pitch  indeed;  These  sceobs  vt 
going  on  at  some  house  or  other  every  evening  during  the  revival,  nay, 
at  many  at  the  same  time»  for  the  churches  and  meeting-houses  cannot 
give  occupation  to  half  the  itinerants^  though  they  are  all  open  through* 
out  the  day,  and  til]  a  iate  hour  in  the  ni|^t,  and  the  officiating  minis- 
ters succe^  each  other  in  the  occupation  of  them. 

'*  It  was  at  the  principal  of  the  Freshyterian  diurches  that  I  was 
iwice  witness  to  scenes  that  made  me  shudder;  in  describing  one,  I 
describe  both,  and  every  one :  the  same  thing  is  constantly  repeated. 

'^  It  was  in  the  middle  of  summer,  but  the  service  we  were  recom- 
mended to  attend  did  not  begin  till  it  was  dark.  The  church  was  well 
lighted,  and  crowded  almost  to  suffocation.  On  entering,  we  found 
three  priests  standing  side  by  side,  in  a  sort  of  tribune,  placed  where 
the  altar  usually  is,  handsomely  fitted  up  with  crimson  curtains,  and 
elevated  about  as  high  as  our  pulpits.  We  took  our  places  in  a  pew 
dose  to  the  rail  which  surrounded  it. 

"  The  priest  who  stood  in  the  middle  was  prayipg ;  the  prayer  waa 
extravagantly  vehement,  and  offensively  familiar  in  expression;  when 
this  ended,  a  hymn  waa  sung,  and  then  another  priest  took  the  centre 
place,  and  preached.  The  sermon  had  considerable  eloquence,  but  of  a 
frightful  kind.  The  preacher  described,  with  ghastly  minuteness,  the 
last  feeble  fainting  moments  of  human  life,  and  then  the  gradual 
progress  of  decay  after  death,  which  he  followed  through  every  process 
up  to  the  last  loathsome  stage  of  decomposition.  Suddenly  changing 
bis  tone,  which  bad  been  that  of  sober  accurate  description,  into  the 
shrill  voice  of  horror,  he  bent  forward  his  head,  as  if  to  gase  on  some 
object  beneath  the  pulpit.  And  ns  Rebecca  made  known  to  Ivanhoe 
what  she  saw  throngh  the  window,  so  the  preacher  made  known  to  us 
what  he  saw  in  the  pit  that  seemed  to  open  before  him.  The  device 
was  certainly  a  happy  one  for  giving  effect  to  his  description  of  hell- 
No  image  that  fire,  flame,  brimstone,  molten  lead,  or  red  hot  pincers 
could  supplv,  with  flesh,  nerves,  and  sinews  quivering  under  them,  was 
omitted.  The  perspiration  ran  in  streams  from  the  face  of  the  preacher; 
his  eyes  rolled,  his  lips  were  covered  with  foam,  and  every  feature  had 
the  deep  expression  of  horror  it  would  have  borne,  had  he,  in  truth, 
been  gazing  at  the  scene  he  described.  The  acting  was  excellent.  At 
length  he  gave  a  languishing  look  to  his  supporters  on  each  side,  as  if 
to  express  his  feeble  state,  and  then  sat  down,  and  wiped  the  drops  of 
agony  from  his  brow. 

**  The  other  two  priests  arose,  and  began  to  sing  a  hymn.  It  was 
jBome  seconds  before  the  congregation  could  join  as  usual,  every  up- 
turned face  looked  pale  and  horror  struck.  When  the  singing  ended, 
another  took  the  centre  place,  and  began  in  a  sort  of  coaxing  affectionate 
tone  to  ask  the  congregation  if  what  their  dear  brother  had  spoken  had 
reached  their  hearts  ?  Whether  they  would  avoid  the  hell  he  had  made 
them  see?  "  Come,  then  I "  he  continued,  stretching  out  his  arms 
towards  them,  *'  come  to  us  and  tell  us  so,  and  we  will  make  you  see 
Jesus,  the  dear  gentle  Jesus,  who  shall  save  you  from  it.  But  you  must 
come  to  him !     You  must  not  be  ashamed  to  come  to  him !     This  night 
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yim  sb«Al  tell  him  that  joml  are  nol  athtmed  of  hin )  we  wiH  mtke  y/rkj 
f&t  yoa )  we  will  clew  the  bench  ibr  anxious  sinnerB  to  sit  upon.  Come^ 
then !  cooks  lo  the  aoiiniM  bench,  and  we  will  show  yM  Jesus  1  Come ! 
Come!  Come!* 

*"  Again,  a  hymn  was  sung,  and  while  it  continued,  one  of  the  thfee 
was  employed  in  clearing  one  or  two  long  benches  that  went  across  the 
fail,  sending  the  people  back  to  the  lower  pait  of  the  church.  The 
singing  ceased,  and  again  the  people  were  inTited  and  exhorted  not  to 
be  ashamed  of  Jesus,  but  to  put  themselves  upon  *  the  anxious  benches/ 
atid  lay  their  heads  on  his  bosom.  '  Once  more  we  will  sing/  he.  con- 
eluded,  *  that  we  may  give  you  time.*    And  again  they  sung  a  hymn. 

*'  And  now  in  every  part  of  the  church  a  movement  was  perceptible, 
might  at  first,  but  by  degrees  becoming  more  decided*  Young  girls 
ardse  and  sat  down,  and  tose  again ;  and  then  the  pews  opened,  and 
seVerCil  eame  tottering  out,  their  hands  dasped,  their  heads  hanging  on 
their  bosoms,  and  every  limb  trembling,  and  still  the  hymn  went  on  $ 
but  as  thie  poor  creatures  approaehed  the  tail  their  sobs  and  groans 
beeahie  audible.  Iti^y  seated  themselves  on  the  *  anxious  benches;* 
the  hymn  ceased,  and  two  of  the  three  priests  walked  down  from  the 
tribune  3  and  going,  one  to  the  right,  and  the  other  to  the  left,  began 
ivhispering  to  the  poor  tremblers  seated  there.  These  whispers  were 
inaudible  to  us,  but  the  sobs  and  groans  increased  to  a  frightful  excess. 
Young  creatures,  with  features  pale  and  distorted,  fell  on  their  knees  xm. 
the  pavement  and  soon  sunk  forward  on  their  faces ;  the  most  violent 
criea  and  shrieks  followed,  while  from  time  to  time  a  voice  was  heard  in 
convulsive  accents,  exclaiming  *  Oh  Lord!"  '  Oh  Lord  Jesus!*  *'  Help 
me,  Jesus  1'    And  the  the  like. 

*^  Meanwhile  the  two  priests  continued  to  walk  among  them ;  they 
repeatedly  mounted  on  the  benches  and,  trumpet-mouthed,  proclaimed 
io  the  whole  congregation,  '*•  the  tidings  of  salvation  5'  and  then  fVom 
every  comer  of  the  building  arose  in  reply,  short,  sharp,  cries  of 
Amen!^  *  Glory!'  'Amen!*  While  the  prostrate  penitents  coo^ 
iintied  to  iieceive  whispered  comfortings,  and  from  time  to  time  a  mystic 
caress.  More  than  once  I  saw  a  young  neck  encircled  by  a  reverend 
-arm.  Violent  hysterics  snd  convulsions  seized  many  of  them,  and 
when  the  tumult  was  at  the  highest,  the  priest  who  remained  above 
jsgain  gave  out  a  hymn  as  if  to  drown  it. 

**  It  was  a  fiightiFol  sight  to  behold  innocent  yotmg  creatures,  in  the 
gay  morning  of  existence  thus  seized  upon,  horror  struck  and  tendered 
feeble  and  enervated  for  ever.  Ohe  young  giri,  apparently  not  more 
tban  fourteen,  was  supported  in  the  arms  of  another  some  years  older  3 
her  face  was  pale  as  death,  her  eyes  wide  open  and  perfectly  devoid  of 
meanings  her  chin  and  bosom  wet  with  slaver;  she  had  every  appear- 
ance of  idiotistn.  I  saw  a  priest  approach  her,  he  took  her  delicate  hand, 
*  J<esus  is  with  her!     Bless  the  Lord !'    he  said,  and  passed  on. 

"  Did  the  men  of  America  value  their  women  as  men  ought  to  value 
their  wives  and  daughters,  would  such  scenes  be  permitted  among  them  ! 

"  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  all  who  obeyed  the  call  to  place 
themselves  on  the  *  anxious  benches'  were   women,  and  by  fisr  the 
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greater  numfaer  Tcry  joung  women.  The  coogregfttion  wai  In  general 
extremely  well  dremed  end  the  smartest  and  the  most  fashionable  ladies 
of  the  town  were  there  $  during  the  wbok  Re¥ind,  the  churches  and 
meeting-houses  were  every  day  crowded  with  well  dressed  people. 

"  It  is  tfans  the  ladies  of  Cincinnati  amuse  themseWes ;  to  attend  the 
theatre  is  forbidden ;  to  play  cards  is  unlawful  $  but  they  work  hard 
hi  their  famihes,  and  must  have  some  relaxation.  For  myself  I  coniess 
tlmt  I  think  the  ooarsest  eomedy  ever  written  would  be  a  less  detestable 
exhibCtion  for  the  eyes  of  youth  and  itmooence  than  sueh  a  teene.*'-— pp. 
lOi— 111. 

The  picture  above  exhibited  is  sufficiently  revolting.  If,  how- 
ever, the  following  narrative  is  to  be  fully  credited^  the  operation 
of  eatbusiasm  is,  sometioaes^  manifested  upon  a  still  more  trei- 
mendotts  scale.  Our  reftders  may  possibly  have  heard  of  such 
thiogi  as  Mtiigious  Camp^meetings ;  but,  probably,  they  have 
never  heerd  one  described  by  an  eye-witness.  To  tboee  who  may 
not  have  met  with  Mrs.  Trollope's  work,  we  now  offer  that  op* 
portunity,  in  the  form  of  another  copious  extract.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  do  justice  to  the  scene,  or  at  least  to  Mrs.  Trollope's 
impressions  respecting  it^  without  giving  her  reminiscences  in  her 
own  words. 

*  '*  I  bad  heard  it  said,  that  beiag  at  a  camp^meeting  was  like  standing 
ai  the  gate  of  heaven,  and  seeing  it  opened  before  yon ;  I  had  heard 
itaaid,  Aat  being  at  a  camp-meetiag  was  like  finding  ysunelf  within  the 
gates  of  hell ;  in  either  case,  there  must  be  something  to  gratify  carioaity, 
and  oompeasate  for  the  £sttgues  of  a  long  rambling  Hde  and  a  sleepless 
nigat. 

**  We  reached  the  groond  about  an  hour  before  niadaight,  and  the  api- 
preach  to  it  was  highly  picturesque.  The  spot  chosen  was  the  verge  of 
an  nabroken  forest,  where  a  space  of  about  twenty  acres  appeared  to  baae 
been  paitinlly  deared  for  the  pui|iose.  Tents  of  diiliBrcnt  sizes  were 
pitched  very  near  together  in  a  circle  round  the  cleared  space,  behiod 
tiieni  were  ranged  an  exterior  circle  of  carriages  of  every  description,  and 
at  the  back  of  each  were  fastened  the  horses  which  had  drawn  them 
thither.  Through  this  triple  circle  of  defence  we  distinguished  nuaEie^ 
rcms  fires  bamtag  brightly  within  it;  and  still  more  numelous  lights 
iickeriog  from  the  trees  that  were  left  in  the  enclosure.  Tbe  moon  was 
in  meridian  splendour  above  oar  heads. 

We  left  the  carriage  to  the  care  of  a  servant,  who  was  to  prepare  abed 
in  it  for  Mrs.  B»  and  me,  and  entered  the  inner  cirde.  The  first  glance, 
reminded  me  of  VanxhaH,  from  the  effect  of  the  lights  among  the  trees 
said  the  moving  cnrwd  below  them ;  but  the  second  showed  a  scene 
lot^y  antike  any  thing  I  had  ever  witnessed.  Four  high  frames,  con- 
structed in  the  form  of  altars,  were  placed  at  the  four  comers  of  tlia 
cnclosnre ;  on  these  were  supported  layers  of  earth  and  sod,  on  which 
homed  innaense  fires  of  bhaing  pine«wood.   On  one  aide  a  rade  platform 
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was  erected  to  accommodate  the  preacben,  fifteen  of  whom  attended 
this  meetiDgi  aod  with  very  short  intervals  for  necessary  refreshment  and 
private  devotion^  preached  in  rotation,  day  and  night,  from  Tuesday  to 
Saturday. 

When  we  arrived,  the  preachers  were  silent ;  but  we  heard  issuing 
from  nearly  every  tent  mingled  sounds  of  praying,  preaching,  singing,  and 
lamentation.  The  curtains  in  front  of  each  tent  were  dropped,  and  the 
faint  light  that  gleamed  though  the  white  drapery,  backed  as  it  was  by 
the  dark  forest,  had  a  beautiful  and  mysterious  effect,  that  set  the  imagi-* 
nation  at  work ;  and  had  the  sounds,  which  vibrated  around  us,  been  lesa 
discordant,  harsh,  and  unnatural,  I  should  have  enjoyed  it ;  but  listening 
at  the  corner  of  a  tent^  which  poured  forth  more  than  its  proportion  of 
clamour,  in  a  few  moments  chased  every  feeling  derived  from  imagina- 
tion, and  furnished  realities  that  could  neither  be  mistaken  nor  forgotten. 

**  Great  numbers  of  persons  were  walking  about  the  ground,  who  ap- 
peared, like  ourselves,  to  be  present  only  as  spectators ;  some  of  these  very 
unceremoniously  contrived  to  raise  the  drapery  of  this  tent,  at  one  corner^ 
so  as  to  aftbrd  us  a  perfect  view  of  the  interior.  ^ 

"  The  floor  was  covered  with  straw,  which  round  the  sides  was  heaped 
in  masses,  that  might  serve  as  seats,  but  which  at  that  moment  were 
used  to  support  the  heads  and  the  arms  of  the  close* packed  circle  of  men 
and  women  who  kneeled  on  the  floor. 

"  Out  of  about  thirty  persons  thus  placed,  perhaps  half  a  dozen  wert 
men.  One  of  these,  a  handsome  looking  youth  of  eighteen  or  twenty, 
kneeled  just  below  the  opening  through  which  1  looked.  His  arm  was 
encircling  the  neck  of  a  young  girl  who  knelt  beside  him,  with  her 
hair  hanging  dishevelled  upon  her  shoulders,  and  her  features  working 
with  the  most  violent  agitation  ;  soon  after  they  both  fell  forward  on  the 
straw,  as  if  unable  to  endure  in  any  other  attitude  the  burning  eloquence 
of  a  tall  grim  figure  in  blacky  who,  standing  erect  in  the  centre,  was  ut- 
tering with  incredible  vehemence  an  oration  that  seemed  to  hover  between 
praying  and  preaching ;  his  arms  hung  stiff  and  immovable  by  bis  side^ 
and  he  looked  like  an  ill-constructed  machine,  set  in  action  by  a  move- 
ment so  violent,  as  to  threaten  its  own  destruction,  so  jerkingly,  painfully, 
yet  rapidly,  did  his  words  tumble  out ;  the  kneeling  circle  ceased  not  to 
call,  in  every  variety  of  tone,  on  the  name  of  Jesus ;  accompanied  with 
sobs,  groans,  and  a  sort  of  low  howling,  inexpressibly  painful  to  listen  to. 
But  my  attention  was  speedily  withdrawn  from  the  preacher,  and  the 
circle  around  him,  by  a  figure  which  knelt  alone  at  some  distance ;  it  was 
a  living  image  of  Scott's  Macbriar,  as  young,  as  wild,  and  as  terrible. 
His  thin  arms  tossed  above  his  head,  had  forced  themselves  so  far  out  of 
the  sleeves,  that  they  were  bare  to  the  elbow;  his  large  eyes  glared 
frightfully,  and  he  continue<l  to  scream,  without  an  instant's  intermission^ 
the  word  *'  Glory  !'*  with  a  violence  that  seemed  to  swell  every  vein  to 
bursting.  It  was  too  dreadful  to  look  upon  long,  and  we  turned  away 
shuddering. 

"  We  made  the  circuit  of  the  tents,  pausing  where  attention  was  par- 
ticularly excited  by  sounds  more  vehement  than  ordinary.   We  contrived 
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to  look  into  many ;  all  were  strewed  with  straw,  and  the  distorted  6garet 
that  we  saw  kneeliog,  sitting,  and  lying  amongst  it,  joined  to  the  woeful 
and  conynlsive  cries,  gave  to  each  the  air  of  a  cell  in  Bedlam. 

'*One  tent  was  occupied  exclusively  hy  Negroes.  They  were  all  fuU- 
dreascd,  and  looked  exactly  as  if  they  were  performing  a  scene  on  the 
stage.  One  woman  wore  a  dress  of  pink  gauze  trimmed  with  silver  lace ; 
another  was  dressed  in  pale  yellow  silk  ;  one  or  two  had  splendid  tur- 
hans ;  and  all  wore  a  profusion  of  ornaments.  The  men  were  in  snow 
while  pantaloons,  with  gay  coloured  linen  jackets.  One  of  these,  a  youth 
of  coal-black  comeliness,  was  preaching  with  the  most  violent  gesticula* 
tions,  frequently  springing  high  from  the  ground,  and  clapping  hb  hands 
over  bis  head.  Could  our  missionary  societies  have  heard  the  trash  he 
uttered,  by  way  of  an  address  to  the  Deity,  they  might  perhaps  have 
doubted  whether  his  conversion  had  much  enlightened  his  mind. 

''  At  midnight,  a  horn  sounded  through  the  camp,  which,  we  were  told, 
was  to  call  the  people  firom  private  to  public  worship ;  and  we  presenUy 
saw  them  flocking  from  all  sides  to  the  front  of  the  preachers'  stancL 
Mrs.  B.  and  I  contrived  to  place  ourselves  with  our  backs  supported 
against  the  lower  part  of  this  structure,  and  we  were  thus  enabled 
to  witness  the  scene  which  followed,  without  personal  danger.  There  were 
about  two  thousand  persons  assembled. 

**  One  of  the  preachers  began  in  a  low  nasal  tone,  and  like  all  other 
metbodist  preachers,  assured  us  of  the  enormous  depravity  of  man,  as  he 
comes  from  the  hands  of  his  Maker,  and  of  his  perfect  sanctificatton  after 
be  bad  wrestled  sufficiently  with  the  Lord  to  get  hold  of  him,  ei  catera. 
The  admiration  of  the  crowd  was  evinced  by  almost  constant  cries  of 
<'Amen!  Amen!"  ''Jesus!  Jesus!"  "Glory!  Glory l'  and  the  like« 
But  this  comparative  tranquillity  did  not  last  long :  the  preacher  told  them 
that  "  this  night  was  the  time  fixed  upon  for  anxious  sinners  to  wrestle 
with  the  Lford )"  that  he  and  his  brethren  were  at  hand  to  help  them,"  and 
that  such  as  needed  their  help  were  to  come  forward  into  '*  the  pen.*' 
The  phrase  forcibly  recalled  Milton*s  lines — 

'  Blind  mouths !  that  scarce  themselves  know  how  to  hold 
A  sheep-hook,  or  have  learned  aught  else,  the  least 
That  to  the  faithful  herdsman's  art  belongs  ! 
— But  when  they  list  their  lean  and  flashy  songs. 
Grate  on  their  scrannel  pipes  of  wretched  straw  ; — 

The  hungry  sheep  look  up,  and  are  not  fed ! 
But  swollen  with  wind,  and  the  rank  mist  they  draw, 

Rot  inwardly — and  foul  contagion  spread.' 

*'The  pen"  was  the  space  immediately  below  the  preachers'  stand  5  we 
were,  therefore,  placed  on  the  edge  of  it,  and  were  enabled  to  see  and 
hear  all  that  took  place  in  tlfe  very  centre  of  this  extraordinary  exhibition. 
''The  crowd  fell  back  at  the  mention  of  the  pen,  and  for  some  minutes 
there  was  a  vacant  space  before  us.  The  preachers  came  down  from  their 
stand  and  placed  themselves  in  the  midst  of  it,  beginning  to  sing  a  hymn, 
calling  upon  the  penitents  to  come  forth.  As  they  sang,  they  kept  turn- 
ing themselves  round  to  every  part  of  the  crowd,  and,  by  degreel  the 
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fdoes  of  iIm  whole  multitude  joined  io  diorut.  This  wis  the  oolf  mo* 
meot  at  which  I  perceived  any  thing  like  the  solemn  and  beantiful  tiSttt 
which  I  bad  heani  ascribed  to  this  woodland  worship,  it  is  certain  that 
the  combined  voices  of  such  a  multitude^  beard  at  dead  of  nighty  from 
the  depths  of  their  eternal  forests,  the  many  fair  young  faces  turned  up- 
ward, and  looking  paler  and  lovelier  as  they  met  the  moon-beams,  the 
dark  figures  of  the  officials  in  the  middle  of  the  circle^  the  lurid  glare 
thrown  by  the  altar-fires  on  the  woods  beyond,  did  altogether  prodaoe  a 
fine  and  solemn  efiect,  that  I  shall  not  easily  forget  $  but  ere  I  bad  well 
enjoyed  it,  the  scene  diaoged,  and  sublimity  gave  place  to  horror  and 


"  The  cxhortatioa  nearly  resembled  that  which  I  had  hcani  at  '  tlie 
Revival/  but  the  result  was  very  diflerent  $  fat,  instead  of  the  few  hyste- 
rical women  who  had  distinguished  themselves  on  that  occasion^  abov«  a 
hundM  persons,  nearly  all  femaleS)  came  forwud,  uttering  howliogs  and 
groans,  so  terrible  that  I  shall  never  cease  to  shudder  when  I  recall  theoi* 
They  appeared  to  drag  each  other  forward,  and  on  the  word  being  given, 
'  let  us  pray,'  they  all  fell  on  their  knees;  but  this  posture  was  soon 
changed  for  others  that  permitted  greater  scope  for  the  convulsive  move* 
ments  of  their  limbs ;  and  Uiey  were  soon  all  lying  on  the  ground,  in  an 
indescribable  confusion  of  heads  and  legs.  They  threw  about  their  Kmbe 
with  such  incessant  and  violent  motion^  that  I  was  every  instant  expecting 
some  serious  aceldenft  to  occur. 

**  But  how  am  I  to  describe  the  sounds  that  proceeded  from  this  strange 
mass  of  human  beings  ?  I  know  no  words  which  can  convey  an  idea  of 
it.  Hysterical  sobbings,  convulsive  groans,  shrieks  and  screams  the  most 
appalling,  burst  forth  on  all  sides.  I  felt  sick  with  horror.  As  if  their 
hoarse  and  overstrained  voices  failed  to  make  noise  enough^  they  soao 
began  to  clap  their  hands  violently.  The  scene  described  by  Dante  was 
before  me :  — 

'  Quivi  sospin,  piantiy  ed  alti  guai 

Risonavan  per  1'  acre 

Orribili  favelie 

Parole  di  dolore,  accenti  d*ira 

Voci  alti  e  fiocbe,  e  smn  di  man  con  eUe.* 

"  Many  of  these  wretched  creatures  were  beautiful  young  females. 
The  preachers  moved  about  among  them,  at  once  exciting  and  soothing 
their  agonies.  1  heard  the  muttered  *  Sister  !  dear  sister !'  I  saw  the 
insidious  lips  approach  the  cheeks  of  the  unhappy  girls ;  I  heard  the 
murmured  confessions  of  the  poor  victims,  and  I  watched  their  tormen- 
tors, breathing  into  thenr  ears  consolations  that  tinged  tbe  pafe  cheek 
with  red.  Had  I  been  a  man,  I  am  sure  f  should  have  been  guilty  of 
some  rash  act  of  interferenoe ;  nor  do  I  believe  that  such  a  scene  could 
have  been  acted  in  tbe  presence  of  Englishmen  without  instant  punish* ' 
ment  being  inflicted  ;  not  to  mention  tbe  salutary  discipline  of  tlie  tread* 
mill,  which,  beyond  all  question,  would,  in  England,  have  been  applied 
to  check  so  turbulent  and  so  vicious  a  soene. 

''After  the  first  wUd  bunt  that  Mowed  their  prostratkm,  the  moMUi^^ 
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io  many  iD«taiice$>  became  louAj  artkuktc  t  and  I  ihvk  ex|>0ricBoad'a 
strange  Tibretioii  between  tragic  and  eoinic  feeling. 

'*  A  very  pretty  girl^  who  was  kneeling  in  tbe  attitude  of  Canova « 
Magdalene  immediatdy  before  us,  amongst  an  immense  quantity  of 
jnrgon,  broke  out  tbus :  '  Woe,  woe  to  the  backsliders !  hear  it,  bear  it 
Jesus  !  wben  I  was  fifteen  my  mother  died^  and  I  backslided,  ob,  Jesus^ 
i  backslided !  take  me  home  to  my  mother,  Jesus !  take  me  home  to  her, 
fst  I  am  weary !  Oh  John  Mitchel !  John  Mitchel  !*  and  after  sobbing 
(Mieoasly  behind  her  raised  hands,  she  lifted  her  sweet  face  again,  which 
WW  tt  pale  as  death,  and  said,  *  Shall  I  sit  on  the  sunny  bank  of  saiva- 
tKm  widi  my  mother }  my  own  dear  moiftier  \  oh  Jesos  take  me  home, 
tak«  me  home!' 

"  Who  oottid  refuse  a  tear  to  this  earnest  with  for  death  in  one  ae 
young  and  so  lovely  ?  But  I  saw  her,  ere  I  left  the  ground,  with:  her 
hand  fast  locked,  and  her  head  supported  by  a  man  who  looked  very 
much  as  Don  Juan  might,  when  sent  back  to  earth  as  too  bad  for  the  re^ 
gions  below. 

^  One  woman  near  us  continued  to  '  call  on  the  Lord,'  as  it  is  termed^ 
in  the  icrudest  possible  tone,  and  without  a  moment'^  interval,  for  the 
two  hours  that  we  kept  our  dreadJFul  station.  She  became  frightfuHy 
hoarse,  and  her  face  to  red  as  to  make  me  expect  she  would  burst  a 
blacxi-vesael.  Among  the  Unt  of  her  rant,  she  said,  '  I  will  hold  fast  to 
JeaiM,  I  never  will  let  him  go  j  if  they  take  me  to  hdl,  1  will  still  hold 
hifn  fast,  fast,  fast !' 

"  The  stumiog  noise  was  somethnes  varied  by  the  preadiers  begin* 
niog  to  siag'j  but  the  convulsive  movements  of  the  poor  maniacs  only 
became  more  violent.  At  length  the  atrocious  wickedness  of  this  hor- 
rible scene  increased  to  a  degree  of  grossness  that  drove  us  from  our 
station :  we  returned  to  the  carriage  at  about  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  passed  the  remainder  of  the  night  in  listening  to  the 
ever  increasing  tumult  at  the  pen.  To  sleep  was  impossible.  At  day* 
break  the  horn  again  sounded,  to  Bend  them  to  private  devotion;  and 
m  about  an  hour  afterwards,  I  saw  the  whole  camp  as  joyously  and 
cageily  employed  in  preparing  and  devouring  their  meet  aubstmittal 
breakfasts,  as  if  ^e  night  had  been  passed  in  dancing  $  and  I  aiarked 
HMny  a  fair  but  pale  fiace,  that  I  reeogniaed  as  a  demoniac  of  the  night, 
simperii^  beside  a  swain,  to  whom  ahe  carefully  administered  hot  cofiee 
^^  ^gfi^'  '^^  preaching  saint  and  the  howling  sinner  seemed  alike  to 
relish  this  mode  of  recruiting  their  strength. 

"  After  enjoying  abundance  of  strong  tea,  which  proved  a  delightful 
restorative  after  a  night  so  strangely  spent,  I  wandered  alone  into 
the  forest,  and  I  never  remember  to  have  found  perfect  quiet  more 
defightful. 

"  We  soon  after  left  the  ground ;  but  before  our  -departure  we  learnt 
that  a  yery  satufactojy  collection  bad  been  made  by  the  preachers^  for 
Bibles,  Tracts,  and  all  other  religiotu  purposes.'* 

Tliat  any  national  religious  establiabment  can  eitert  a  pres- 
sure sufficiently  powerful  to  keep  down  all  eruptions  of  fanaticism^ 
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it  would  be  mere  insanity  to  expect.  But,  at  any  rate,  such  atl 
establishment  may  be  said  to  hold  in  its  hand  a  sort  of  safety^amp, 
which  might  do  much,  if  judiciously  and  carefully  used,  to  prevent 
such  frequent  and  dangerous  explosions  of  the  spiritual  fire-damp 
as  Mrs.  Trollope  has  here  described;  and  which,  if  her  testimony 
is  to  be  implicitly  received,  are  constantly  heard  in  the  West^ 
without  creating  astonishment  or  alarm.  If  her  representation  be 
accurate,  it  would,  perhaps,  be  difficult  to  find,  in  the  whole  range 
of  ecclesiastical  history,  many  scenes  more  deplorable  than  the 
orgies  which  are  here  depicted.  However,  now  that  she  has  been 
heard  at  full  length,  candour  and  equity  demand  that  we  should 
listen  patiently  to  another  and  a  very  different  witness. 

The  Rev.  Calvin  Cotton,  it  seems,  is  an  American  divine,  who, 
during  his  residence  in  this  country — (where,  for  any  thing  we 
know  to  the  contrary,  he  may  be  at  this  moment) — was  requested 
to  deliver  a  discourse  on  American  Revivals.  The  result  of  this 
application  was,  that  several  discourses  on  the  subject  were  de- 
livered by  him  in  some  chapel  or  other  of  the  metropolis ;  the 
substance  of  which  discourses  was  afterwards  repeated  by  him  in 
other  chapels,  both  in  London  and  the  country.  The  topic, 
however,  was  soon  found  to  be  of  such  a  nature,  that  no  justice 
could  be  done  to  it  from  the  pulpit;  and  the  author  was,  conse^ 
quently,  induced  to  embody  his  thoughts  in  a  separate  tract;  and 
under  these  circumstances  it  is  that  the  little  volume  now  before 
us  has  been  given  to  the  world.  It  was  not  till  after  the  compo- 
sition of  his  work  that  the  author  was  apprised  of  the  doubts  enter- 
tained in  England  respecting  the  character  of  American  Revivals. 
It  is,  accordingly,  to  be  presumed  that  it  was  written  without  the 
slightest  reference  to  the  work  of  Mrs.  Trollope.  He  is,  there«> 
fore,  not  to  be  regarded  as  an  advocate,  whose  business  it  is  to 
make  out  the  best  case  that  he  is  able,  in  answer  to  the  statements 
of  an  antagonist.  He  is  rather  to  be  considered  as  a  witness, 
though  undoubtedly  a  zealous  witness,  in  behalf  of  a  cause  which, 
in  his  judgment,  is  identified  with  the  very  life  of  Christianity. 
On  this  account  his  depositions,  whatever  may  be  their  own  in- 
trinsic value,  are  entitled  to  a  most  respectful  hearing  from  every 
candid  person,  not  only  in  this  country  but  in  everypart  of  Euro^ 
pean  Christendom. — fin  trod  uction,  pp.  vii — xii.)  The  temper  in 
which  his  representations  are  to  be  received  is  very  properly  de- 
scribed by  himself  in  the  course  of  his  Essay. 

**  If  there  be  any  thing  claiming  respect  in  the  whole  history  of  mind, 
it  is  its  attitude  and  sentiment  when  looking  up  to  God,  when  looking 
into  eternity,  into  heaven,  and  into  bell,  and  endeavouring  to  settle  the 
question  of  its  destiny  in  those  boundless  regions.     And  he  who  can 
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sport  himself  with  snch  a  scene  is  hy  no  means  to  be  enYied  for  soch  an 
exemption  from  sympathy;  but  greatly  to  be  pitied  for  his  profane  le?ity 
in  bis  treatment  of  the  gravest  subject  which  ever  challenged  the  atten* 
tion  of  man/*— (pp.  205,  206.) 

We  trust  that  this  solemn  caution  will  not,  for  an  instantj  be 
forgotten  by  us,  in  our  examination  of  his  testimony  relative  to 
Revivals  of  Religion* 

It  would  appear  that  the  word  Revivals  is  very  insufficient  for 
the  purpose  of  conveying  any  adequate  conception  of  the  pheno* 
uiena  usually  denoted  by  it.  The  word  itself  impresses,  simply, 
the  Dotion  of  a  renovated  influence  of  Religious  principle  and 
feeling,  in  communities  where  that  influence  had,  for  a  considera- 
ble interval,  been  dormant  and  inactive.  It  is  used  by  Mr.  Col* 
ton,  with  much  greater  latitude,  to  signify  any  manifestation  of 
religious  principle,  operating  by  means  of  sympathy,  in  conse- 
quence of  an  immediate  impulse  from  heaven. 

"  A  Revival,*^  he  says,  "  may  be  Refined  as  the  multiplied  power  of 
Religion  over  a  commuDity  of  minds,  when  the  Spirit  of  God  awakens 
Christians  to  special  faith  and  effort,  and  brings  sinners  to  repentance. . . 
Sometimes  the  influence  comes  like  a  sound  from  heaven,  as  of  a  rushing 
mighty  wind,  overwhelming,  almost  instantaneously,  the  minds  of  a 
whole  comuranity  with  a  deep  religious  solemnity,  filling  the  impenitent 
with  alarm^  and  Christians  with  expectation." 

At  other  times,  it  comes — 

'*  Like  a  still  small  voice,  stealing  softly  and  unseen  over  the  minds 
of  numerous  individuals,  apparently  insulated  from  each  other,  spreading 
deeper  and  wider,  until  some  season  of  religious  assembly  should  furnish 
a  natural  occasion  for  the  commingling  of  sympathies,  and  the  unexpected 
development  of  a  common  and  irrepressible  feeling ;  so  that  all  would 
feel  that  God  was  in  the  midst  or  them  by  the  special  power  of  his 
spirit." 

But  besides  this  class  of  revivals,  in  which  the  visitation  of  the 
spirit  seems  to  descend  unexpected  and  unasked,  there  is  another 
class,  in  which  the  instrumentality  of  man  is  more  visible  than  in 
die  former ;  and  in  this  form  it  is,  that  the  sympathetic  religious 
impulse,  or  excitement,  is  chiefly  found  to  display  itself  at  tbe 
present  day. 

"  A  host  of  ardent,  devoted  revical-men,  have  been  raised  up  in  the 
school  of  former  and  later  revivals,  whose  ranks  are  continually  in- 
creasing, and  who  are  becoming  more  experienced,  and  more  and  more 
successful.  Every  fresh  revival,  of  any  considerable  extent,  multiplies 
candidates  for  the  ministry,  who  will  never  forget  the  day,  nor  the  place, 
nor  tbe  circumstances,  of  their  new  birth;  and  who,  after  a  suitable 
training  and  culture,  become  active  and  efficient  reDtval-tnen,  The  spirit 
of  revivals  is  born  into  thenit  and  bred  with  them,  and  makes  their  cha« 
racter.    And^  so  far  as  I  know»  the  revivaki  which  ar€  now  going  on  ofocr 
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that  emntry,  are  princiffeaUy  broonlit  about  by  tucb  lottnimeDtaHty.  The 
ezoeptKHit  to  the  rale,  I  belieYe,  are  rare,  and  hence  it  may  be  «s* 
peeled^  that  they  will  continue  and  increase  till  they  shall  overspread  the 

land ;  and,  may  it  not  be  hoped^  till  they  ^haU  hact  ovfr9prcadike  $uUioM 
mid  the  'worW*  (Chap,  I .) 

,  Overspread  the  nations  and  the  world  tt^ey  most  as^eredly  will^ 
if, — as  Mr.  Colton  contends, — revivalism  is  neither  more  nor 
)^s  than  a  new  dispensation.  That  he  does  sq  contend,  is  mani- 
fest from  hia  own  words*  He  speeka  of  the  sympathetic  ^conorngf 
of  revivals:  and  he  calls  it  an  ^conom^,  because,  as  ho  affiraub 
*'  it  is  siricilu  and  distinctly  so  ;«-*aa  economy  of  wonderful 
character  ana  wonderful  power.  And  whal  makes  it  wonderful 
is,  that  the  spirit  of  God  employs  the  social  principles  of  our 
nature  as  instruments  of  conversiofh  so  that  when  one  mind  ia 
interested,  another  is  interested^-*when  one  mind  ia  deeply  end 
powerfully  exercised,  another  8ympathizes-«*when  one  i«  cim-' 
verted,  another  follows  in  train — and  a  third — and  so  on  to  a 
multitude.''  This  social  principle  is  an  element  which  operates 
something  after  the  manner  oi  electricity.  The  shock  or  im"> 
pulse,  which  is  first  communicated  to  an  individual,  travels  with 
amazing  rapidity  round  the  circuit  of  a  whole  society  or  group. 
And  ^^  the  spirit  of  God«  teking  bold  of  it  as  an  instrument,  facili-* 
tates,  and  (if  the  expression  may  be  allowed)  economises  hia  own 

powers Instead  of  confining  them  to  subjects  in  insu* 

fated  conditions,  as  in  the  cases  of  sinners  standing  alone,  uncon- 
nected with  society,  he  touches  a  pulse,  which  beats  in  many 
hearts — he   touches  a  heart,  in   which  a  thousand  others   are 

interested  by  mediate  connections It  is  not  because 

the  Holy  Spirit  has  need  of  such  facilities;  and  yet,  it  is  a  facility, 
even  to  God,  if  I  may  say  so*  It  is  an  admirable  economy.  It 
puts  in  requisition,  for  the  renovation  of  human  hearts  and  of 
human  society,  that  very  principle  which  thrills  all  heaven  simul- 
taneously with  the  same  sentiment  of  holy  rapture  and  exultation 
—which  make.H  a  communion  of  horrors  among  the  spirits  of  the 
damned.  It  is  the ,  social  principle."  And,  as  for  the  pheno- 
mena attendant  upon  every  crisis  which  may  be  thus  produced, 
**  there  is  no  philosophy,  but  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  as 
revealed  in  the  Bible^  which  can  account  for  them.  It  ia  true 
that  this  work  of  the  spirit  maj)r  be  limited,  and  obscured,  and 
exposed  to  reproach,  by  the  vicious  handling  of  unskilled  or 
nnholy  instruments.  And  this  ia  a  lamentable  device  of  the 
adversary  to  bring  the  work  of  the  Spirit  into  discredit  ;-*to 
eiicite  disgwt  and  apprehension,  in  relation  to  all  religious 
excitements*  But  still  there  is  only  one  way  by  which  the  world 
ean  be  radically  reformed ;  and  that  is,  by  an  earnest  and  ener* 
getie  challenge  made  upon  its  errors ;  and  that  -challenge,  to  be 
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aflfoetoml,  mutt  be  aecompftnied  by  the  power  of  Qod ;— Md 
theic  influeacef  together  must  oecessarily  produee  exeitemetit) 
-x-and  there  can  be  no  excitement  without  danger  of  the  perver- 
sion of  excited  powers*''  Man«  however,  must  submit  to  the 
discipline  of  that  school  which  has  been  instituted  by  Divine 
Provideoee, — even  the  Sy$tem  of  Redemption;  and  there  he 
must  be  trained^ ''  by  a  course  of  severe,  arduous^  and,  more  or 
lees,  in  its  incipient  stages,  unfortunate  experiments,  until  he 
shall  have  learned  to  avoid  the  evil  in  the  attainment  of  the 
good.''  (ch.  3.) 

The  apparatus  of  this  mighty  system— this  scheme  of  man's 
redemption — hath  been  long  made  ready.  It  was  completed 
jost  1800  years  ago.  But,  nevertheless,  it  is  a  melancholy  fiict| 
that  this  apparatus  has  not  yet  been  brought  into  effectual 
operation.  Mankind,  collectively  taken,  ^*  have  made  shipwreck 
of  Christianity,  as  a  principle  of  personal  holiness."  **  They  have 
made  it  a  convenience  for  their  lusts  ;  and,  by  their  perversions 
and  abuses  of  its  ordinances,  they  have  retarded  and  kept  in  check 

its  triumphs,  for  nearly  two  thousand  years The  utmost 

stretch  of  abuse,  however,  we  may  hope,  has  nearly  worked  itself 
out.  Christianity  has  rather  grown  than  diminished  in  its  bold 
on  the  social  fabric.  God  has  been  overturning  and  overturning^ 
nntil  the  great  centres  of  political  sway  and  social  influence  upon 
the  earth  are  ready  to  shake  off  the  abuse  of  power,  with  the 
abuse  of  religion.  And  when  this  crisis  shall  have  come,  we  may 
hope  that  the  redemption  of  the  world  draweth  nigh"  And  where 
is  it  that  we  are  to  look  for  those  manifestations,  which  may 
warrant  us  to  hope  that  the  crisis  will  not  be  indefinitely  delayed  i 
To  what  quarter  are  we  to  tuni  our  ear,  in  order  to  catch  the  sound 
of  the  chariot  wheels,  which  have  been  lingering,  age  after  age, 
in  ike  greatness  of  their  vaay?  To  this  question  Mr.  Colton  bias 
his  answer  ready: — **  One  grand  theatre,  remote  from  the  common 
turmoil  of  nations,  has  been  prepared  and  opened  for  a  fresh  and 
interesting  experiment  of  Christianity ;  and  scenes  of  bright  and 
hopeful  omen  have  been  enacting  there  for  many  generations. 
Where,  it  may  be  asked,  has  a  state  of  society  occurred,  in  the 
promdenee  oj  God,  since  the  opening  of  the  Christian  era,  so 
fawmrable  to  this  progress  of  true  religion,  as  in  the  United  States 
of  America  ?    And  where  have  the  institutions  and  ordinances  of 

Christianity  been  so  sigfially  blessed The  character  of 

man,  all  the  world  over,  cannot  be  thoroughly  reduced  in  sub- 
mission to  Christ — Christianity  cannot  verify  its  own  predictions 
— independently  of  the  introduction  and  support  of  a  series  of 
dispensations,  of  a  character  analogous  to  those  of  Revivals  of 
ReHgion.**    And  where  are  revivals  of  religion  so  likely  to  spring 
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up  with  all  the  accumulated  power  of  sympathy,  as  in  a  state  of 
society  like  that  of  the  Americau  Unioa  i — where  all  is  '^  on  a 
common  level — where  every  body  knows  every  body,  and  feels 
an  interest  in  every  body — where  nothing  of  material  interest  cau 
transpire  with  a  family,  or  scarcely  with  an  individual — but  that 
a  pube  of  sympathy  beats  through  the  whole  body ;" — ^and  where 
the  spirit  of  the  pilgrim  fathers  of  New  England  may  still  be 
said  to  preside  over  the  civil  and  religious  empirci  of  which  they 
were  the  founders — those  holy  men,  whose  flight  to  an  inhos^ 
pitable  continent  reminds  Mr.  Colton  of  the  woman  in  the 
ij\pocalypse,  who,  (when  her  child  was  caught  up  to  God,  and  to 
his  throne^)  fled  into  the  wilderness,  where  she  had  a  place  pre- 

Eared  for  her  of  God,  that  they  should  feed  her  there.  *^  God 
ath  indeed,"  he  exclaims,  ^'  brought  a  vine  out  of  Egypt,  and 
cast  out  the  heathen,  and  planted  ii.  He  luUh  prepared  room 
before  it,  and  caused  it  to  take  deep  root.  And  lo  !  it  hathjilled 
the  land.  The  hills  are  covered  with  the  shadows  of  it^  and  the 
boughs  thereof  are  like  the  goodly  cedars^  She  hath  sent  out  her 
boughs  unto  the  sea,  and  her  branches  unto  the  river .'" 

from  all  this  it  appears,  that  there  is  no  hope  of  the  ultimate 
dominion  of  Christianity  over  .the  hearts  of  men,  but  in  revival* 
ism ;  and  that,  of  revivalism,  the  American  Union  is  the  chosen 
seat.  In  Protestant  America,  therefore,  the  religious  hopes  of 
mankind  are,  at  this  moment,  mainly  centered.  It  further  appears, 
that  this  economy  has  about  it  all  the  character  of  a  special  and 
appropriate  dispensation  ^  and  that,  to  reject  it,  is  virtually,  to 
abandon  the  cause  of  Christianity.  That  this  b  no  exaggerated 
statement  of  Mr.  Colton's  opinions  is  evident,  from  his  own 
words.  **  There  is/*  he  says,  '^  as  much  need  of  a  conversion  of 
Christians  into  a  belief,  and  into  the  spirit,  of  revivals,  as  of  tlie 
world  dead  in  trespasses  and  in  sins,  into  a  life  of  holiness." 
(p.  lis.)  And  again,  (after  referring  to  the  day  of  Pentecost,  and 
other  similar  scenes  in  primitive  times,  and  insisting  that  efiiisiooa 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  such  as  those  which  characterise  revivals  of  reli* 
gion,  are  absolutely  necessary,  for  the  final  subjection  of  the  world 
to  Jesus  Christ,)  he  asks — '*  is  there  not  some  apology*'  for  all 
this  urgency  of  ours,  ^'  when  we  are  invaded  at  all  points  by  the 
infidelity  of  the  Christian  world  upon  this  subject  i  May  God," 
he  cries,  *'  remove  that  infidelity,  stop  the  mouths  of  gainsayers, 
and  speedily  convince  the  world,  that  there  is  no  other  prospect 
for  the  redemption  of  the  world  from  ignorance,  and  sin,  and  suf- 
fering." (p.  1B90  I^  ^  (rue  that,  in  the  very  next  page  to  this, 
bis  hand  is  suddenly  changed,  and  his  tone  most  unaccountably 
lowered  :  for  he  there  confesses  himself  unable  to  ajfirm,  other- 
wise than  as  a  matter  of  opinion^  '^that  these  revivals  are  emi- 
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nenrty  the  "work  and  power  of  God;"  though  he  is  strongly 
disposed  to  believe  that  such  is  their  character,  and  ^'  such  110/  »»- 
Uhely  their  design/'  This  dark  interval  of  hesitation,  however, 
soon  passes  away ;  and  he  returns  to  his  former  confidence  of 
averment^  that  '^  they  are  dispensations  of  Divine  Providence, 
which,  in  the  United  States,  are  well  known,  because  they  have 
been  a  long  time^  and  in  many  cases^  experienced."  (p.  193.) 
And,  roost  undoubtedly,  if  he  feels  himself  warranted  to  maintain 
that  conversion  to  a  belief  in  revivals^  is  quite  as  needful  as  conver* 
non  to  a  life  of  holiness, — he  cannot,  without  egregious  incon* 
sistency,  speak  of  it  as  nothing  more  than  a  probable  matter,  that 
they  are,  indeed,  '^  the  work  and  power  of  God."  He  can  no 
more  hesitate  about  it  than  about  any  other  article  of  his  creed: 
for,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  that  he  has  too  much  modesty  to  call  on 
the  world  for  coftversion  to  a  mere  Hkelu  opinion  of  his  own. 

Mr.  Colton  will  here,  we  trust,  forgive  us,  if  we  pause  for  one 
moment,  to  consider  the  reasonableness  of  the  above  demand 
upon  our  faith  ; — coming  as  it  does,  upon  us»  in  the  nineteenth 
century  of  the  Christian  era ;  and  propounded  by  no  authority  to 
which  Christian  men  are  required  to  bow  the  knee.  No  man 
living  can  be  more  alive  than  Mr.  C.  to  the  evils  of  a  bigoted, 
or,  as  he  is  pleased  to  term  it,  of  a  Sectarian  spirit.  He  tells  us, 
that  men  may  come  to  an  idolatiy  of  their  own  religious  system, 
and  that  ''then  there  is  an  end  of  usefulness — there  beginueth  the 
empire  of  bigotry."  Some  Christians,  he  reminds  us,  set  up  a  par- 
ticular sacramental  ordinance  as  every  thing ;  some  a  doctrine ; 
some,  a  particular  set  of  doctrines ;  some  imagine  that  the  faith  is 
in  danger  from  every  deviation  from  the  niceties  of  a  creed ;  and 
are  ready  to  take  the  field,  with  all  the  earnestness  and  impe- 
tuosity of  a  Quixote,  at  the  sight  of  the  giddy  whirl  of  a  wind- 
mill. For  this  disposition,  he  assures  us,  there  is  no  cure  but 
Heaven ;  and  he  adds,  that  **  there  is  great  reason  to  fear  that,  in 
many  instances,  it  will  never  undergo  a  refinement  fit  for  that 
place."  (p.  1 17,  1 18.)  Now,  if  we  were  to  swell  this  catalogue 
of  symptoms,  by  which  the  Sectarian  temperament  is  to  b0 
detected,  by  saying,  'Uhere  are  some  who  set  up  a  belief  in 
revivals  as  every  thing," — what  objection  could  any  impartial  per- 
son make  to  the  introduction  of  such  an  item  into  the  list?  And, 
how  would  Mr.  Colton  set  about  relieving  himself  from  the  impu- 
tation of  a  Sectarian  spirit  ?  We  have  just  seen  that  he  pro- 
nounces **  a  conversion  mto  the  belief  of  revivals"  to  be  every 
thing,  or,  if  not  every  thing,  at  least  an  essential  part  and  parcel 
of  the  one  thin^  needful.  It  is  as  indispensable,  according  to  him, 
as  the  conversion  out  of  darkness  into  light, — out  of  the  death  of 
«in  to  the  life  of  righteousness — from  the  power  of  Satan  to  the 
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power  of  the  living  God.  From  the  day  of  Pentecost^  indeed^ 
until  the  eighteenth  century^  the  history  of  the  Church  exhibits 
nothing  which  can  be  said  to  resemble  that  series  of  operations 
which  has  been  going  on  in  America^  for  a  long  period,  and  with 
furious  success.  But,  we  are  confidently  told,  that  a  **  new  dis- 
{lensation  was  then  opened,  under  which,  (rod  came  in  by  bis 
fcpirit  to  save,  what  all  the  precautions  of  the  Fathers  of  New 
fingland  could  not  have  saved.  It  is  now  exactly  one  century 
since  these  extraordinary  phenomena  began  to  be  exhibited/' 
during  the  ministry  of  the  celebrated  Jonathan  Edwards ;  and 
thenceforward,  these  ^  visitations'*  were  continued  for  years,  ex« 
tending  over  the  principal  settlements  of  New  England.  The 
interval  from  1730  to  1730  was  distinguished  by  the  ^^  great  re^ 
rivals''  that  when  George  Whitefield  lighted  down  on  those 
regions,  as  an  Angel  of  God/'  he  found  every  thing  prepared ;  and, 
had  literally  ''  nothing  to  do  but  to  pour  forth  the  overwhelming 
torrents  of  his  eloquence ;  and  a  blessing  attended  him  wherever 
lie  went."  Then  came  a  period  of  decline ;  to  be  followed^  how* 
«ver,  in  due  season,  with  a  bright  and  glorious  renovation;  ''for 
never  have  revivals  of  religion  in  the  United  States  been  so  nume«> 
rous  and  powerful,  never  have  they  exhibited  such  promise  of 
extensive  and  permanent  influence,  as  at  the  present  moment/' 
(see  ch.  6.)  Such  is  the  history  of  religion  in  America  for  the 
last  hundred  years.  And  the  Christian  world  is  now  summoned 
to  contemplate  it,  not  merely  as  a  remarkable  manifestation  of 
religious  principle,  arising  out  of  the  peculiar  constitution  of  so^ 
ciety  there,  but  as  a  light  to  lighten  the  whole  church,  and  to  be 
the  glory  of  the  Israel  of  God.  And  men  are  gravely  warned,  that 
unless  their  hearts  bend  to  this  order  of  things,  as  to  a  new  aod 
Divine  economy — unless  they  are  ''  converted  into  the  belief,  and 
into  the  spirit  of  these  revivals" — they,  in  effect,  are  settiug  at 
nought  the  most  obvious  manifestations  of  the  sanctifying  spirit, 
and  are  in  no  better  a  condition  than  they  who  remain  wholly  un- 
converted to  the  life  of  holiness.  We,  therefore,  must  inquire, 
once  more,  how  it  is  that  they  who  make  this  overpowering  requi* 
sition,  are  more  entitled  to  exemption  from  the  charge  of  bigotry, 
thstn  those  who  simply  contend  for  what  they  conceive  to  be  the 
faith  which  was  once  delivered  to  the  Saints  ?  Mr.  Coltou  may 
be  right,  or  he  may  be  wrong,  in  contemplating  these  phenomena 
as  indications  that  the  Mighty  One  is  about  to  ride  forth  prosper 
rously  in  his  majesty,  and  that  the  wine-press  is  about  to  be 
trodden  with  more  than  usual  power.  But,  by  what  authority  i« 
it,  that  he,  or  any  other  Christian,  or  body  of  Christians,  can  ven- 
ture on  the  assumption,  that  the  divine  origin  of  revivalism  is 
to  become,  as  it  were,  a  new  article  of  belief;  and  that  all  who 
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reject  it  are  as  much  in  danger^  as  if  they  were  still  in  the  dark- 
nesss  of  infidelity^  or  in  the  bond  of  iniquity  P 

We  ask  these  questions,  with  entire  respect  for  the  sincerity  and 
the  zeal  of  Mr.  Colton  ;  and  having  briefly  considered  his  general 
character  of  revivalism,  we  shall  proceed  to  his  exposition  of  the 
instrtimental  details  of  its  operation.  On  the  first  appearance  of 
revivals,  he  informs  us,  among  the  people  of  the  United  States^ 
then  British  colonies,  they  were  received  as  undoubted  manifes- 
tations of  the  power  of  God ;  but  they  brought  with  them  no 
definite  notions  of  any  instrumental  apparatus,  by  which  it  was 
incumbent  upon  mad  to  promote  and  perpetuate  their  eflicacy* 
The  believers,  accordingly,  exhausted  their  faith  in  prayer, — and 
then  stopped.  But,  '*  of  late  years,  their  faith  has  become  mor6 
definite,  more  enlarged,  and  more  practical ;  and  scores  of  Minis- 
ters, and  thousands  of  gifted  and  influential  Christians,  have 
learned  to  go  out  into  the  highways  and  hedges  of  the  country,  and 
compel  them  to  come  in.  They  have  no  more  doubt  of  their  reality 
tfian  of  the  shining  of  the  sun  by  day,  or  of  the  moon  and  the  stars 
by  night :  and  they  go  to  work  with  as  full  and  undoubting  confi- 
dence as  men  apply  themselves  to  any  enterprise  whatever,  in  the 
career  of  which  they  have  realised  repeated  and  uniform  earnests 

of  success And  the  very  root  and  the  living  spring  of  their 

instrumentality,  is  faith ;  a  faith  in  the  doctrine,  comprehending 
some  definite  notion  of  the  thing."  (p.  88.)  Of  all  the  various 
measures  resorted  to  by  the  ministers  and  emissaries  of  this  new 
economy,. for  the  protnotion  of  its  power,  Mr.  Colton  forbears  to 
fnmish  us  with  any  particular  account.  The  indiscriminate  adop- 
tion of  such  measures,  in  other  countries,  he  suspects,  might,  on 
many  accounts,  be  disadvantageous  and  objectionable.  Certain  of 
these  expedients,  he  apprehends,  might  probably  prove  unfortu- 
nate more  particularly  m  England  :  while  there  are  others  which 
he  regards  **  as  equally  applicable  in  any  part  of  the  world ; 
because  they  are  founded  in  human  nature,  and  not  in  the  acci- 
dental condition  of  society.'' 

In  this  latter  class  of  measures,  prayer-meetings  stand  foremost : 
prayer-tneetingS  special  and  frequent,  and  having  expressly  in 
view,  revivals  of  religion.  These,  it  seems  are  to  be  followed  up 
by  a  course  of  vigorous  operation,  in  public  religious  assemblies ; 
for  instance,  ^'  a  public  definition  of  the  difierent  grades  and 
classes  of  impenitent  sinners,  so  exact  and  graphic,  that  they  shall 

feel  themselves  described  and  addressed an  actual  and 

public  separation,  (in  some  form,  and  occasionally,)  of  believers 
from  unbelievers — of  those  who  are  willing  to  profess  Christ  from 
those  who  are  not — of  the  anxious  from  those  who  are  uncon- 
cerned'' ....  <^  n  use  of  the  state  of  the  public  mind  on  the 
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subject  of  religion,  declaring  what  it  is  and  what  it  ought  to  be." 
And  here,  we  must  frankly  confess,  that,  albeit  our  guide  advances 
with  a  secure  and  confident  step,  we  feel  ourselves  treading  upon 
very  treacherous  ground.  It  seems  to  us  as  if  concealed  fires 
were  beneath  our  path.  We  are  almost  impelled  to  exclaim, 
^  whither  wilt  thou  lead  me  f  I  will  go  no  further ! ''  Never- 
theless, as  we  have  begun  the  adventure,  we  must  even  go 
through  with  it,  though  we  do  so  with  fear  and  trembling. 

Indeed,  Mr.  Colton  himself  confesses  that  the  public  division  of 
a  religious  assembly  is  a  very  delicate  and  momentous  measure,  and 
should  be  resorted  to  with  the  greatest  prudence.  One  mode  of 
separation,  it  is  true,  is  constantly  occurring  in  every  part  of  the 
world;  and  that  is,  when  part  of  the  congregation  remain  to 
receive  the  sacrament,  while  the  rest  of  it  retire  ;  and  this  divi- 
sion, though  without  violence,  combines  such  afi^ecting  and  over- 
powering considerations,  that  Mr.  Colton  exclaims,  ^'  who  could 
resist  them  if  rightly  improved  V*  Intimately  connected  with  this 
is  the  custom,  very  general  in  the  United  States,  for  all  persons 
who  have  been  approved  as  candidates  for  the  Lord's  table  to 
present  themselves,  on  the  appointed  day,  before  the  whole  con- 
gregation, and  there  to  enter  into  a  fotmal  and  public  covenant 
with  God  and  his  people.  And  this  is  a  division,  or  separation, 
frequently  of  amazmg  and  incalculable  power. 

The  following  scene,  to  which  Mr.  Colton  was  a  witness, 
IS  related  by  him,  in  order  to  illustrate  its  efficacy. 

*'  It  was  after  a  season  of  some  considerable  revival  when  on  a  sacra- 
mental sabbath,  fifty-one  of  the  converts,  male  and  female,  old  and 
young,  and  in  some  instances  parents  with  their  children,  presented 
themselves,  at  the  call  of  their  aged  and  venerable  pastor,  in  the  broad 
aisle  of  the  church,  standing  in  ranks,  before  all  the  congregation,  and 
directly  in  front  of  the  pulpit,  and  of  the  communion-table.  The  house 
was  filled  to  overflowing,  with  a  mixed  multitude  of  believers  and  un- 
believers— but  all  interested,  all  gazing  at  the  scene,  enacting  before 
them,  with  an  intensity  of  interest,  which  cannot  be  described — for  the 
Spirit  of  God  was  thef^.  It  was  a  season  of  revival.  These  fifty^ione 
persons  had  now,  and. in  these  circumstances  publicly  separated  them- 
selves from  the  world,  there  to  take  the  vows  of  God  upon  them,  in  the 
presence  of  God,  of  angels,  and  of  this  multitude  of  witnesses  on  earth, 
and  then  to  sit  down  together,  and  for  the  first  time  to  receive  the  con- 
secrated symbols  of  a  saviour's  dying  love. 

"  And  the  venerable  patriarch,  their  pastor  and  spiritual  father,  de- 
scending from  the  pulpit,  took  his  station  behind  the  Communion-table, 
supported  on  either  band  by  his  elders  and  deacons,  and  was  about  to 
proceed  to  the  installation  of  these  waiting  candidates  in  the  fellowship 
and  privileges  of  the  church.  For  a  moment  all  was  silence  and  rapt  atten- 
tion, while  that  aged  man  of  God  stood  struggling  to  arm  bis  tongue 
for  utterance.    The  sympathies  of  all  hearts  clustered  round  him,  as  he 
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was  seen  labouring  in  vain  to  express  his  emotions.  At  last  with  a 
trembling  and  broken  voice,  addressing  himself  to  the  officers  and 
members  of  his  cbnrch,  and  looking  upon  this  fresh  company  now 
coming  up,  to  oflfer  themselves  to  God,  he  delivered  himself  ox  this  brief 
sentence :  *  This  is  the  day,  and  this  the  hour,  my  brethren,  which  I 
bave  long  wished,  and  prayed,  and  laboured  to  see.*  And  the  old  man 
could  say  no  more.  But  turning  himself,  he  feQ  upon  the  shoulder  of 
one  of  the  elders,  who  stood  by  his  side,  and  wept  aloud.  And  the 
whole  congregation  were  instantly  possessed  of  the  same  feeling,  and 
equally  convulsed  by  the  uncontrollable  power  of  their  emotions. 

**  Lfike  an  elder  father,  and  an  elder  saint,  who  on  a  more  joyful  oc- 
casion took  the  infant  Saviour  in  his  arms  and  was  satis6ed — so  did  this 
venerable  man,  bending  alike  under  the  weight  of  years,  and  alike  hoary 
with  the  whitened  locks  of  a  care-worn  life — so  did  he,  as  soon  as  he 
could  lift  himself  up  again,  raise  his  trembling  hands,  and  streaming 
eyes,  and  faltering  voice  to  heaven,  breaking  once  more  the  protracted 
pause  and  awfal  silence  of  the  place : — '  Now  lettest  thou  thy  servant 
depart  in  peace — for  mine  eyes  have  seen  thy  salvation.' 

"  And  never  will  that  hour  be  forgotten  by  those  who  witnessed  the 
scene.  And  its  impression  on  that  Church  and  on  that  people  will  last, 
while  they  shall  last — while  eternity  lasts.  And  names,  I  trust  not  a 
few,  1  cannot  doubt,  will  be  found  in  heaven,  in  consequence  of  the  im- 
pressions of  that  occasion." 

Another  mode  of  dividing  the  congregation,  though  now  in  ex* 
tensive  use,  is  of  more  recent  introduction ;  namely,  the  anxious 
seat.  The  reader  will  here  recollect  the  anxious  benches^  as  de- 
scribed by  Mrs.  Trollope,  and  may  now  compare  her  description 
with  that  of  Mr.  Coiton  : 

*'  On  such  occasions,  and  ordinarily  towards  the  close  of  the  meeting, 
a  challenge  is  formally  made  on  all  those  who  are  willing  publicly  to 
signify  their  anxiety  to  secure  an  interest  in  the  great  salvation — to 
separate  themselves  from  the  congregation,  and  come  and  be  seated  by 
themselves,  that  public  prayer  may  be  offered  in  their  behalf,  and  that 
they  may  receive  suitable  advice  and  exhortation.  And  by  this  act  they 
are  known  as  inquirers,  and  treated  as  such,  so  long  as  they  desire  or 
need  it.  None  are  likely  to  comply  with  this  invitation,  except  those 
whose  anxiety  is  paramount  to  their  fear  of  the  ^orld,  and  of  public  ob- 
servation. And  every  body  is  aware  that  such  must  be  the  feeling — 
such  the  overpowering  impulse,  which  constrains  obedience  to  such  a 
call.  And  no  matter  how  often  it  has  been  done— no  matter  though 
it  be  thing  of  every  day — yet  every  recurrence  of  the  same  scene  pro- 
duces substantially  the  same  effect  both  on  a  congregation  and  on  those 
who  ^o  forward. 

"  The  individual  who  rises  for  such  a  purpose,  is  apt  to  be  so  overwhelmed 
as  to  be  unable  to  reach  the  place,  without  the  guidance  and  support  of 
a  second  person  3  and  immediately  the  sympathies  of  the  whole  congrega- 
tion, except  those  who  are  hardened  and  resolved  in  sin,  are  roused  to 
unwonted  energy.  A  second  and  a  third,  and  perhaps  a  large  number 
ri^,  one  after  another,  and  press  forward,  under  the  same  emotions,  to 
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tke  same  place.  Aad^he  common  feeling  inereaaes.  The  anziooa  nmk 
18  filled ;  and  they,  and  the  congregation  with  them,  are  in  tean«  The 
minister  rises  and  asks  $ — '  And  are  there  no  more  ?  No  more  )  None 
others  in  this  congregation  resolved  to  renounce  the  world,  and  sedL 
after  heaven }  None  others  here  who  feel  their  need  of  a  Saviour  >  Dare 
you  wait  till  to-morrow  !  To-morrow,  rememher,  is  the  thief  of  time, 
and  the  grave  of  soub.'  And  another  and  perhaps  another,  and  it  may 
be  yet  a  number,  press  forward  to  claim  a  place  with  those,  whoee 
example  bus  decided  them.  And  now  the  offer  is  suspended,  and  fervent 
importunate  prayers  are  offered  up  in  behalf  of  these  anxious  souls,  who 
kneel  weeping  before  the  altar  of  God.  And  the  congregation  weep 
with  them.  And  they  are  counselled,  exhorted,  and  dismissed.  Bat 
their  names  are  known,  and  they  are  not  forgotten  or  neglected.  And 
the  effect  of  this  step  on  those,  who  thus  present  themselves,  ordinarily 
is  a  speedy  conversion.  The  amazing  power  of  the  circumstances,  in<» 
strumentally,  and  the  Spirit  of  God  accompanying,  bring  their  feelings — 
enforce  them  to  the  crisis  of  submission  to  God.  And  the  effect  upon 
the  community  is  great.  It  is  sometimes  the  means  of  originating,  and 
always  the  means  of  promoting  a  revival. 

Hitherto  we  have  had  presented  to  us  none  but  approved  and 
eatablished  methods  of  excitement.  In  the  course  of  the  last 
summer,  however,  Mr.  Colton  was  witness  to  a  **  new  experi* 
ment,"  which  turned  out  to  be  remarkably  felicitous.  It  was  on 
the  third  or  fourth  day  of  a  great  religious  convocation,  ("  got  up 
as  a  kind  of  missionary  or  revival  effort,")  and  during  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  regular  services,  that  a  prayer  meeting  was  held.  The 
presiding  minister  was  a  man  of  great  mental  resource  and  much 
experience ;  and  when  the  assembly  was  seated  before  him,  he 
commenced  an  urgent  address  to  Christian  parents  in  reference  to 
their  children,  ''  who  had  been  dedicated  Jo  God  in  baptism,  and 
yet  remained  unconverted^' — of  which  address  Mr.  Colton  haa 
given  us  the  substance,  as  follows : — 

"  *  What  are  the  reasons? — Do  you  use  all  proper  means? — Do  you 
pray  for  them?— ^Do  you  pray  with  them,  so  as  to  make  them  inte- 
rested ? — Do  you  make  them  feel,  in  your  treatment  of  them,  that  you 
are  concerned  for  their  salvation  ?  Suppose  we  make  a  season  of  special 
prayer  for  these  children  who  are  now  here  with  you  j  and  for  this  pur- 
pose let  room  be  made  in  all  the  seats  immediately  before  and  around 
the  pulpit,  and  let  all  Cbristian  parents  who  are  here  to-day,  bring  their 
children,  older  or  younger,  and  here  solemnly  renew  the  consecration  of 
them  to  God,  and  pray  that  God  would  now  by  his  Spirit,  this  day — tKs 
\oury  effectually  impress  their  hearts,  and  bring  them  to  repentance. 
And  there  are,  doubtless,  some  of  your  children  here  who  have  come  to 
a  maturity  of  years,  or  are  found  in  the  buoyant  days  of  youth,  yet  un- 
converted, who  will  be  surprised  at  this  call,  and  may  feel  reluctant  to 
comply  with  your  wishes.  I  say  then  to  all  such — If  you  are  willing  to 
be  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  these  prayers — ^if  you  are  prepared  to  say 
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to  €k>d  tbiM  pttUicly^  aad  in  this  manner,  tbat  you  **  xtdil  none  of  th 
things — that  you  wilt  not  have  Christ  to  i^ign  over  you"'^th6a  stay 
liaok.  If  you  are  willing  thus  to  disappoint  and  afflict  the  hearts  of  your 
parents,  then  stay  back.  But  remember  you  are  now  to  make  an  event- 
ful choice — a  choice  which  may  carry  you  to  heaven,  or  send  you  to 
hell.  Come,  then,  Christian  parents  with  your  baptised  children,  and 
we  will  here  ofier  up  our  fervent  and  united  prayers  to  heaven,  that  they 
nay  fk»  day  be  baptised  with  the  Holy  Ghost.'  "—pp.  106,  101. 

Immediately  on  the  conqluaion  of  these  words  there  was  a 
movemenl  in  the  congregation.  Place  was  given  as  requested* 
Most  of  the  children,  qevertheleaa,  remained  behind,  only  tq  sink 
down  overwhelmed  by  the  appeal ;  while  some  of  them  **  declined 
the  wishful  looks  and  heart-appealing  expressions  of  their  parents.'' 
An  interesting  company,  however,  both  of  parents  and  children, 
at  last  appeared  in  the  space  allotted  for  the  cotiverts*  And  then 
began  ^'  the  agony  of  concern  and  the  agony  of  prayer;"  and 
''  nothing  was  more  manifest  than  the  presence  and  power  of  tbf^ 
Holy  Spirit  throughout  the  assembly,  as  well  as  among  this  inte- 
Festiog  group."  The  anxious  seat  was  prepared;  the  baptised 
ehildrtn  came  forward  in  a  flock  to  the  number  of  forty  or  more—' 

^  generally  of  adult  years — all  old  enough  to  have  been  sinners,  and  to 
need  repentance,  and  an  interest  in  Christ" — *'  Among  the  rest  came 
two  twin-sisters,  about  fourteen  years  of  age,  arm  in  arm,  and  took 
their  seat — their  heads  bowed  down,  and  their  hearts  fiill  of  sorrow  for 
their  sins.  They  were  bom  into  the  world  in  company, .always  lived  in 
company,  alike  in  all  respects;  accustomed  to  sympathize  on  all  subjects 
and  on  all  occasions,  they  sympathized  now.  They  felt  together  their 
need  of  a  Saviour,  and  came  together  soliciting  of  the  ministers  and 
people  of  God  their  advice  and  prayers. 

'*  *  What  shall  we  do  to  be  saved  V  They  were  the  daughters  of  an 
elder  in  one  of  the  churches,  who,  but  a  momeDt  before,  had  stood  with 
them^  and  wept  over  them,  and  prayed  for  them,  in  this  very  place. 
Surprised  with  joy  at  this  unexpected  manifestation  of  such  feelings,  he 
could  not  refrain  from  making  some  effort  to  speak  with  them.  As  they 
sat  upon  their  seat  their  heads  bowed  low  in  grief,  and  supporting  each 
other,  their  father  approached,  and  as  a  matter  of  convenience,  kneeled 
down  upon  one  of  his  knees  to  get  their  attention.  The  moment  they 
peiceived  it  was  their  father,  they  fell  simultaneously  upon  his  neck,  One 
upon  one  shoulder,  and  the  second  upon  the  other,  his  head  between 
theirs,  and  each  throwing  an  arm  about  the  father's  neck ;  and  in  that 
situation  the  father  and  his  twin  daughters  remained  as  if  chained  toge* 
Aer,  and  wept,  and  wept,  and  wept.  And  all  who  witnessed  the  scene 
gave  themselves  up  to  tears.  And  those  dear  children,  bom  into  the 
world  in  one  hour,  in  one  hour  apparently  were  born  into  the  kingdom 
of  God.  And  what  a  picture !  It  was  a  sight  which  angels  might  covet 
to  see,  and  doubtless  did  see  it— and  winged  with  joy  their  way  to  hea** 
ven  to  announce  the  intelligence; — a  sight  which,  perhaps,  was  never 
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presented  before^  and  probably  never  will  be  again,  in  a  form  so  inte* 
resting,  so  affecting,  so  subduing  !'*~-Co//9A,  pp.  104^  105. 

In  further  illustration  of  the  expedients  by  which  revivah  of 
religion  are  brought  about,  Mr.  Colton  produces  a  copious  nar- 
rative from  the  New  York  Observer,  dated  so  lately  as  Novem- 
ber, 1831,  relative  to  an  extraordinary  work  of  the  Lord,  which 
had  recently  occurred  in  Jefferson  County.  The  period,  it 
seems,  was  eminently  propitious.  The  attention  to  holy  things 
had,  for  some  time  previously,  been  much  increased.  Many  had 
presentiments  of  great  things  to  be  performed,  and  circumstances 
appeared  to  warrant,  and  even  to  demand,  a  protracted  meeting, 
that  is,  a  meeting  continued  for  a  number  of  days  together.  On 
a  Tuesday,^in  the  month  of  March,  the  public  exercises  were  ac- 
cordingly commenced  in  the  village  of  Adams,  and  were  closed 
on  the  following  Sabbath.  For  the  first  three  days  no  extraordi- 
nary emotion  was  produced.  But  on  the  Friday  the  crisis  came 
on.  The  waters  of  life  flowed  freely.  Anxious  meetings  wer^ 
continued  for  several  days  after  the  public  meetings  were  sus- 
pended. '*  Many  who  came  from  a  distance,  went  away  rejoicto^ 
m  the  hope  of  a  glorious  immortality.  Probably  more  than  one 
hundred  were  here  the  subjects  of  renewing  grace."  Immedi- 
ately after  this  another  meeting  was  held  at  Rodman,  five  miles 
distant,  which  meeting  was  protracted  to  thirteen  days!  And  here 
again,  during  the  first  three  days,  tbe  aspect  of  thmgs  was  dull 
and.  cheerless.  But  on  the  fourth,  "  the  cloud  of  mercy  burst 
suddenly  upon  the  people;"  the  revival  was  steadily  forwarded^ 
and  scarcely  an  adult  in  the  place  was  left  unconverted.  Some 
time  afterwards  a  union  meeting  was  solemnized  between  the  Bap- 
tist and  Presbyterian  brethren  at  Belville.  Sectional  and  party 
feeling  was  wholly  laid  aside.  A  large  portion  of  the  Spirit  was 
asked  for,  and  the  prayer  was  abundantly  answered ;  for 

'^  the  moving  of  tbe  Spirit  was  like  the  sweep  of  an  overwhelming flood^ 
bearing  away,  with  resistless  energy,  every  obstacle  that  opposed  its 

progress Tbe  powers  of  darkness  seemed  to  have  loosed  their 

nold  of  their  victims,  and  baugbty  and  rebellious  men  bowed  in  sub- 
mission before  the  offended  Majesty  of  heaven.  ...  To  give  an  idea  of 
tbe  power  of  tbe  work,  it  is  sufficient  to  state  that  at  one  time,  during  a 
season  of  prayer,  in  the  anxious  room,  which  lasted  about  fifteen  minutes, 
Ihirty-seven  persons  indulged  the  hope  of  having  passed  from  death  to  life; 
all  of  whom,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  exhibit  in  their  lives 

fBvidence  of  the  reality  of  the  change I'he  general  characteristics 

of  this  work,"  it  is  added,  *'  have  been  deep  conviction  of  sin,  and  an 
early  surrender  of  the  heart  to  God.  Among  its  subjects  were  persons 
of  every  class  and  every  age.  Men  of  tbe  highest  standing  have  not 
been  ashamed  to  profess  themselves  disciples  of  the  Cross,  and  of  those 
who  have  thus  obtained  hope  in  Christy  there  are  but  very  few  who  do 
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not  stand  hsi  in  the  faitb,  and  give  satisfactory  evidence  of  a  change  of 
heart."— Co//o«,  pp.  230—237. 

The  thirteenth  chapter  of  Mr.  Colton  is  devoted  to  the  question, 
which  has  frequently  been  put  to  him,  whether  there  is  any  pecul- 
iar mode  of  preaching  in  the  United  States  which  appears  to  have 
been  signally  honoured  as  an  instrument  of  revivalism ;  and  his 
answer  to  this  question  is  altogether  very  remarkable.  He  is  un- 
able, be  says,  conscientiously  to  affirm  that  any  particular  kind  or 
mode  of  preaching  has  exclusively  prevailed  when  revivals  of  reli- 
gion have  occurred.  In  one  place  the  preaching  has  been  almost 
exclusively  doctrinal;  in  another,  hortatory  rather  than  didactic. 
In  some  instances  one  particular  set  of  doctrines  has  been  m^de 
prominent;  in  others  another  set  of  doctrines — involving,  however, 
lo  either  case,  the  essential  elements  of  the  Gospel.  **  And  in 
sooie  instances  revivals  have  occurred  where  the  preaching  was 
anything  but  evangelical — downright  heresy^  by  the  common  con- 
sent of  the  orthodox  Christian  worlds"  One  thing,  however,  has 
been  generally  found ;  namely,  that  during  the  season  of  effusion, 
the  preacher  himself  ''  has  caught  a  holier  fire  from  the  inner 
sanctuary — the  sanctuary  of  a  revival,  .  .  •  Revivals  have  reno- 
vated communities— 'have  renovated  churches — have  renovated 
ministers.  They  have  made  good  ministers  out  of  bad  ones,  and 
good  ones  better,"  and,  in  many  instances,  have  ''  radically  and 
essentially  changed  the  character  of  preaching."  Nevertheless, 
the  mode  of  preaching  which  has  most  usually  and  eminently  pro- 
moted revivals,  and  which  has  itself  been  promoted  by  revivals,  is 
defined  by  him  as  "  a  studious  effort  to  combine  the  cardinal 
principles  of  original  and  evangelical  law,  and  a  persevering  ap- 
plication of  those  principles,  in  their  various  scriptural  forms, 
through  the  understanding  and  the  reason,  to  the  consciences  of 
impenitent  sinners,  until  they  come  to  repentance." — (p.  £69*)  In 
short,  revival-preaching  is  no  other  than  "  the  earnest  preaching 
of  the  Law  and  the  Gospel — so  earnest  that  the  people  cannot  fail 
to  feel  that  the  preachers  are  in  earnest." — (p.  ^7B.)  It  appears, 
then,  that  there  is,  after  all,  nothing  peculiar  to  America,  or  to 
American  revivals,  in  the  class  of  doctrines  or  principles  set  forth 
by  the  ministers  whose  efforts  have  been  marked  with  such  over- 
powering success.  To  preach  the  Law  and  the  Gospel  has  been 
nothing  more  than  the  plain  duty  of  Christian  ministers  ever  since 
the  foundation  of  the  Christian  religion.  The  secret,  therefore^ 
seems  to  lie  not  so  much  in  the  topics  selected,  as  in  the  vehement 
intensity  of  spirit  with  which  they  are  pressed  home  on  the  con- 
sciences of  the  hearers.  The  only  question,  therefore,  which  can 
fairly  be  raised,  is — whether  a  sound  and  healthy  religious  tern- 
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perament  is  the  effect  of  the  various  atitnulanta  whkb  enter  ioto 
the  current  practice  of  the  spiritual  doctors? 

As  might  reasonably  be  expected,  Mr.  Colton  informs  us  that 
the  first  revival  whidi  occurs  in  any  community  is  always  the  most- 
intense,  and  frequently  attended  with  some  **  unhealthy  exoite*- 
ment,  and,  in  particular  instances,  with  unhappy  results*"  "  The 
second  revival  in  the  same  ooramunity  is  always  more  sober,  even 
when  equally  powerful/'    As  they  proceed,  *'  the  community  be* 

comes  disciplined  to  such  a  state  of  things Instances  of 

awakening  and  conversion  become  of  habitual. occurrence.  The 
Spirit  seems  to  be  perpetually  hovering  over  them,  ever  and  anon 
scattering  here  and  there  drops  of  his  influence,  and  occasionally 
pouring  down  upon  them  the  showers  of  his  grace.''  **  I  could 
name,"  be  says,  "  many  communities  in  the  United  States,  which 
have  exhibited  all  these  grades  of  advancement,  and  which  seem 
approximating  constantly  to  the  condition  of  that  uninterrupted, 
unbroken  influence,  which  is  likely  to  operate  a  thorough  purifir 
cation/'  So  that  revivals  have  a  tendency,  if  we  may  so  express 
it,  to  become  couftuent  in  any  society  in  which  they  have  once 
appeared  with  any  remarkable  power;  and,  at  last,  to  enter  so 
completely  into  the  religious  habit  of  the  people  as  nearly  to  loae 
all  pretension  to  their  original  name ;  or,  at  all  events,  the  reli* 
gious  feeling  and  energy  becomes^  in  a  considerable  degree,  de- 
pendent on  the  stated  and  regular  recurrence  of  the  periods  of 
revivalism.  And  this  agrees  entirely  with  die  representatioBS  of 
Mrs.  Trollope.  According  to  her  statement,  the  Revival  is 
spoken  of  Just  as  familiarly  as  the  recurrence  of  Easter,  or  of 
Christmas,  is  spoken  of  by  us.  It  comes  to  be  an  invariable  part 
of  the  religious  system,  and  the  omission  of  it  would  cause  as 
deep  a  sensation,  as  the  suspension  of  any  of  the  ordinary  solemni*- 
ties  of  the  Church  would  excite  in  England. 

We  have  now  presented  to  our  readers  as  ample  an  account  of 
the  spirit  and  the  scheme  of  American  Revivalism  as  our  limits 
will  permit.  We  have  not  intentionaUy  omitted  a  single  particu-< 
lar,  in  the  statement  of  Mr.  Colton,  at  all  essential  to  the  merits 
of  the  case ;  and  we  trust  that  nothing  has  fallen  from  us  which 
can  expose  us  to  the  imputation  of  trifling  with  the  convictions  of 
sincere  and  honest  men.  However,  before  we  dismiss  his  publi-* 
cation,  we  feel  it  to  be  quite  necessary  that  the  British  public 
should  be  distinctly  in  possession  of  certain  peculiarities  which 
mark  the  theology  of  Mr.  Colton,  and,  as  we  presume,  of  a  very 
large  portion  of  his  Transatlantic  brethren.  It  is  quite  evident, 
then,  from  the  whole  complexion  of  his  treatise,  that  he  is  in  the 
habit  of  contemplating,  in  all  nominally  Christian  conunonities. 
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bat  tfm  descriptioHs  <tf  persons — those  wko  are  Christians  and 
those  who  are  not  Christians — those  who  are  regenerate  and  those 
who  are  not  regenerate.  Human  eyes  may,  it  is  true,  be  unable 
elearly  to  discern  the  exact  line  which  separates  any  society  into 
these  two  classes ;  but  that  such  a  division  actually  exists,  is,  ia 
his  judgment,  quite  indisputable.  Either  a  man  is  bom,  or  he  is 
fliol  bom.  There  can  be  no  intermediate  state.  All  eonversiom, 
therefore,  must,  in  one  sense,  be  sudden  conversions.  The  spi- 
fitual  passage  from  death  to  life  must,  like  the  physical  passage 
from  life  to  death,  be  absolutely  instantaneous.  The  preparatory 
steps,  indeed,  may  occupy  time.  But  there  is  but  one  step  from 
the  regions  of  unbelief  to  the  regions  of  belief.  The  act  of  pass* 
ing  that  boundary  is  the  work  of  a  moment.  To  talk  of  gradual 
eoaversions,  therefore,  is  little  better  than  a  contradiction  in  terms. 
One  man  may  approach  the  frontier  line  with  more  alacrity  and 
swiflness  than  another;  and  one  may  hover  longer  than  another  at 
the  very  limit  which  severs  him  from  the  company  of  the  faithful* 
But  the  interval  which  separates  the  province  of  light  from  that 
of  darkness  is  such  as  must  escape  all  human  estimate,  and  may 
therefore  be  justly  regarded  as  a  barrier  which  must  be  overleaped 
in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  Whether  any  relapse  into  the  valley 
of  the  shadow  of  death  is  contemplated  by  Mr.  Colton  and  hi^r 
brethren  as  a  possible  thing,  we  cannot  undertake  to  pronounce. 
We  should  judge,  however,  that,  in  his  opinion,  such  a  fatal 
backdiding  as  this  is  altogether  impossible.  He  is  perpetually 
talkmg  of  the  moment  when  men  begin  to  have  an  interest  in 
Chriii  ;  and  the  soul  is  invested  with  an  interest  in  Christ  by  anr 
immediate,  and,  as  we  understand  him,  an  irresistible  operation  of 
the  Spirit  of  God.  It  is  a  right  absolutely  indefeasible,  when 
once  attained,  and  is  accompanied  by  all  the  assurance  which  the 
possession  of  so  inestimable  a  privilege  must  naturally  bring  with 
It.  We  will  not  undertake  to  aver  that  he  has  actually,  and  in  set 
terms,  pronounced  that  this  must  be  so ;  but  we  should  infer  no 
less  Arom  the  general  tenor  of  his  religious  speculations.  Con- 
version, according  to  his  views,  is  not  merely  die  change  which  is 
undergone,  when  the  careless  or  dissolute  Christian  begins  to  walk 
worthily  of  his  vocation :  it  is  a  change  from  the  death  of  virtual 
infidelity  to  the  life  of  Christianity — a  change  from  names  and 
shadows  to  substance  and  reality — a  change  wrought  by  the  sove* 
reign  influences  of  that  Spirit,  whose  prerogative  it  is  to  be  im- 
mutable  in  all  its  purposes,  and  victorious  in  all  its  undertakings. 
Of  course  it  is  no  part  of  our  design  to  rush  into  the  vast  ex- 
tent of  debateable  ground  which  is  opened  by  these  notions  to  the 
spirit  of  controversy.  We  advert  to  them  for  the  purpose  of 
showing,  in  the  first  place,  what  a  great  gulf  is  fixed  between  this 
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province  of  American  orthodoxy  and  the  orthodoxy  of  the  Church 
of  England.  According  to  our  views,  every  child  of  Christian 
'/  parents  is  invested  Mrith  an  interest  in  Christ  from  the  moment 
that  he  is  brought  to  the  laver  of  baptismal  regeneration;  and  if 
that  interest  is  ultimately  lost,  it  must  be  by  a  course  of  abuse  or 
neglect,  virhich  places  him  in  a  condition  resembling  that  of  apos- 
tasy. And  accordingly,  when  we  exhort  a  member  of  our  com- 
munion to  conversion,  we  are  always  understood  to  exhort  him  to 
a  vigorous  application  of  those  moral  powers  which  the  fall  baa 
spared,  such  as  may,  with  the  help  of  the  sanctifying  Spirit,  secure 
him  from  the  guilt  and  condemnation  of  practically  abjuring  the 
baptismal  vow.  AH  this  will,  doubtless,  appear  to  be  very  inert 
and  sapless  theology — perhaps  very  treacherous  theology^-to  all 
who  are  nurtured  in  the  same  school  as  Mr.  Colton.  But  such 
as  it  is,  whether  true  or  false,  it  is  undoubtedly  the  doctrine  of  the 
Church  of  England ;  and  so  loug  as  it  remains  the  doctrine  of  the 
Church  of  England,  it  must  inevitably  render  very  dilBcult  any 
approximation  between  her  methods  of  attempting  the  subjuga- 
tion of  mankind  to  the  Empire  of  Christ,  and  those  resorted  to  by 
the  American  Revivalists. 

In  the  second  place,  every  one  must  perceive  how  vitally  the 
whole  system  of  Revivalism  is  connected  with  tliese  notions  re- 
specting conversion,  and  the  necessity  of  securing  what  is  called 
an  interest  in  Christ.  In  the  eye  of  American  divinity,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  whole  mass  of  mankind  consists  of  two  distinct  portions 
— ^those  who  know  Christ,  and  those  who  know  him  not — those 
who  have  tasted  the  waters  of  life,  and  those  who  have  not — ^those 
who  have  experienced  the  heavenly  birth,  and  those  who  have  not. 
According  to  this  scheme,  the  only  essential  diiference  between 
heathens  and  unconverted  Christians  is  this — that  the  unconverted 
Christian  is  living  and  moving  in  the  very  midst  of  the  influences 
of  Christianity,  and  yet  remains  untouched  by  them.  The  means 
and  opportunities  of  conversion  are  surrounding  him  on  all  sides, 
and  yet  he  continues  an  infidel.  The  waters  of  life  are  flowiug 
freely  and  abundantly  at  his  feet,  and  yet  he  remains 

"  Hard  as  the  rock,  and  as  the  deseit  dry." 

His  condition,  therefore,  is,  in  one  respect,  beyond  comparison 
more  fearful  than  that  of  the  heathen.  His  superior  facilities  for 
laying  hold  on  the  offered  salvation,  are,  day  by  day,  heaping  up 
wrath  upon  his  bead.  This  view,  of  all  societies  nominally  Chris- 
tian, must  very  naturally  suggest  the  necessity  of  some  very  pow- 
erful apparatus  for  the  deliverance  of  those  who  continue  in  the 
gall  of  bitternes^y  while  the  celestial  manna  is  constantly  descend- 
ing upon  the  land;  and  no  apparatus  could  well  be  devised  for 
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this  purpose,  more  congenial  to  the  temperament  of  zealous  men, 
than  the  separation  of  Christian  assemblies  into  two  divisions — 
those  who  do,  and  those  who  do  not,  belong  to  the  flock  of 
Christ.  When  once  a  boundary  line  has  been  as  it  were  visibly 
stretched  out,  and  people  are  invited  to  place  themselves  on  one 
side  of  it,  or  on  the  other,  it  is  presumed  that  the  appeal  thus 
made  must  be  too  forcible  to  be  resisted  by  any  but  those  who 
have  neither  part  or  lot  in  the  divine  promises.  They  who  per* 
severe  in  their  resistance  to  it,  are  placed  in  a  state  of  virtual  ex* 
communication.  They  who  yield  are  transferred,  at  once,  into 
the  peace  which  passetb  understanding.  A  process  is  incessantly 
going  on  by  which  a  portion  of  mankind  is,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  unchristianized,  and  made  as  heathens  and  publicans  to 
the  true  Church  of  God.  And  in  this  portion  are  to  be  found, 
not  only  those  who  are  hardened  in  vice,  but  numbers  who  are 
high  in  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  their  brethren.  No  matter 
for  dieir  virtuous,  benevolent,  or  irreproachable  lives — no  matter 
for  their  observance  of  the  commandments  of  the  second  table — 
no  matter  for  their  punctual  attendance  on  the  means  of  erace; — 
they  are,  all  this  while,  living  in  a  state  of  idolatry.  They  fall 
not  down  before  wood  and  stone,  but  they  secretly  make  idols  of 
their  passions,  and  their  interests,  and  their  affections,  and  even  of 
their  very  virtues.  And  the  only  hope  of  reclaiming  them  to  the 
service  of  the  Lord,  is  to  assail  them  with  applications,  terrible  as 
the  thunders  of  Sinai,  and  overpowering  as  the  rushing  mighty 
wind  of  Pentecost.  And  hence  it  is  that  the  drastic  spiritual  che*  . 
mistry  of  Revivalism  is  in  constant  operation.  A  course  of  expe- 
riments  is  actively  carried  on  for  the  express  purpose  of  disen* 
gaging  from  each  other  the  ingredients  of  which  Christian  societies 
are  composed — of  exhibiting  the  pure  and  genuine  element  apart, 
and  of  precipitating  the  untractable  residuum. 

That  the  combinations  of  phantasmagoria  and  moral  galvanism, 
above  described,  may  operate  beneficially  upon  some  constitu- 
tions, we  have  no  disposition  to  question.  No  person,  with  one 
spark  of  candour  in  his  nature,  can  affect  to  doubt,  that  when 
similar  expedients  were  resorted  to  by  Wesley  and  by  Wbitefield, 
in  this  country,  many  were  recovered  from  the  depths  of  moral 
degradation  and  spiritual  darkness;  and  in  some  mstances  the 
change  effected  was  so  astonishing  as  almost  to  justify,  at  the 
moment,  the  confidence  of  the  practitioners  in  the  virtue  of  their 
own  regimen  and  discipline.  The  same  system  was  pursued  by 
the  followers  of  Wesley  in  America  (where,  as  Mr.  Colton  ol>- 
serves,  the  ground  was  already  prepared) ;  and  in  reading  their 
accounts,  we  might  well  nigh  fancy  that  we  had  before  us  the 
picture  of  a  powerful  modem  revival. 
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*^  Al  Annapolis/'  aayi  Dr.  Coke^ ''  after  my  lust  prayer,  the  cough!- 
gation  began  to  pray  and  praise  aloud  in  a  most  astonishing  manner.  Al 
first  I  found  some  reluctance  to  enter  into  the  business,  but  soon  tkk 
tears  began  io^w,  and  I  think  I  have  seldom  found  a  more  comforting 
or  strengthening  time.  This  praying  and  praising  aloud  is  a  commoa 
thing  throughout  Virginia  and  Maryland.  What  shall  we  say  ?  SouU 
are  awakened  and  converted  by  multitudes  ;  and  the  vx)rk  is  surely  a  genuine 
xDorkf  if  there  be  a  genuine  work  of  God  upon  earth.  Whether  there  be 
wildfire  in  it  or  not,  I  do  most  ardently  wish  that  there  were  such  a 
Work  at  this  present  time  in  England." 

At  Baltimore,  after  the  evening  service  was  concluded,  '^  the 
congregation  began  to  pray  and  praise  aloud,  and  continued  to 

do  80  till  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  8cc.  2cc One  of  our 

elders  was  the  means,  that  night,  of  the  conversion  of  seven  poor 
penitents,  within  his  little  circle,  in  less  than  fifteen  minutes. 
Such  was  the  zeal,  that  a  tolerable  company  attended  the  preach-* 
ing  at  five  the  next  morning,  notwithstanding  the  late  hour  at 
which  they  parted."  The  next  evening  the  scene  was  renewed, 
and  the  maddening  congregation  continued  their  excesses  as  long 
and  as  loud  as  before.  The  practice  became  common  in  Balti- 
more, "  thbugh  that  city  had  been  one  of  the  calmest  and  most 
critical  on  the  continent"  And  here,  too,  was  exemplified  that 
powerful  tendency  of  enthusiasm,  to  react  upon  the  preachers, 
Mrhich  has  been  so  pointedly  noticed  by  Mr.  Colton.  *^  Many  of 
our  elders,"  says  Coke,  "  who  were  the  softest,  most  connected, 
and  most  sedate  of  our  preachers,  have  entered  with  all  their 
hearts  into  the  work.  And  gracious  and  wonderful  has  been  the 
change  wrought  upon  multitudes,  on  whom  the  work  begun  at 
those  wonderful  seasons."*  That  a  great,  and  even  a  permanent 
change  may  have  been  occasionally  wrought,  there  is  no  neces- 
sity for  disputing;  for  the  watchful  providence  of  God  may  some- 
times be  in  the  midst  of  the  whirlwind  and  the  tempest  even  of 
fanaticism  itself;  not  because  He  delights  in  that  sort  of  turbu- 
lent agency,  but  because  it  seems  to  be  His  gracious  pleasure 
occasionally  to  preside  over  the  wildest  commotions  of  human 
extravagance,  and  to  overrule  them  to  his  own  glory;  and  so,  to 
convert  the  emissaries  of  confusion  into  ministers  of  good.  It 
was,  nevertheless,  eventually  proved,  that  these  violent  conflagra- 
tions were  generally  like  a  fire  kindled  in  the  straw;  and  even 
Wesley  himself,  w*nen  he  was  mellowed  by  age  and  experience, 
is  known  to  have  regarded  such  tumultuous  eruptions  of  feeling 
with  a  marvellous  abatement  of  confidence  and  approbation.  In 
America,  however,  Us  we  have  already  seen,  the  application  of 
excitement  is  manifestly  settling  down  into  a  regular  system.      It 

•  Soathey's  Werfey,  vol.  IK  pp.  465, 456. 
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is  likeLj  to  form  an  established  part  of  the  religious  discipline  6f 
the  land.  Nay,  it  has  actually  anumed  the  character  of  a  special 
ecoBomy  or  dispensation.  We  confess  that  our  owjn  knowledge 
of  the  effects  already  produced  by  it,  is  extremely  imperfect.  We 
leally  are  in  no  condition  to  institute  any  safe  comparison  be« 
tween  the  mischief  and  the  benefit*  And  in  this  state  of  igno^ 
ranee  we  feel  ourselves  bound  to  listen,  most  respectfully,  to  the 
testimony  of  an  individual,  M'hose  integrity  and  zeal  vve  see  no 
reason  to  question,  and  whose  opportunities  of  judging  must,  id 
all  probability,  be  considerable.  Every  .accession  to  our  infor* 
mation  is  curious,  and  may,  if  properly  applied,  be  ultimately 
useful;  and  for  this  reason  it  is  that  we  have  thought  it  right  to 
confront  Mr.  Colton,  as  a  witness,  with  that  very  amusing  Lady, 
who  has  recently  earned  for  herself  so  dangerous  an  eminence 
among  the  detraciars  of  America* 

One  word  more  respecting  the  process  of  separating  nominally 
Christian  congregations  into  two  divisions.  This,  it  is  well  known^ 
was  always  a  favorite  principle  with  Methodism  ;  and  we  believe 
diat  it  continues  so  to  this  day.  The  operation  of  it  was,  for 
the  most  part>  exceedingly  pernicious.  To  adopt  the  words  of 
Dr.  Southey,  *'  it  narrowed  the  views  and  feelings ;  burdened 
people  with  forms ;  restricted  them  from  recreations  which  keep 
the  mind  in  health ;  discouraged^  if  it  did  not  absolutely  prohibit, 
accomplishments  which  give  a  grace  to  life ;  separated  the  con* 
verts  from  general  society  ^  substituted  a  Sectarian  for  a  Catholic 
spirit;  and  by  alienating  them  from  the  national  church,  weakened 
the  strongest  cement  of  social  order^  and  loosened  the  ties  whereby 
men  are  bound  to  their  native  land.  It  carried  disunion  and  dis« 
cord  into  private  life^  breaking  up  families  and  friendships.  The 
sooner  you  weaned  your  affections  from  those  who,  not  being 
awakened,  were,  of  course,  in  the  way  to  perdition — the  sooner  the 
ikeep  withdrew  from  the  ^oats — the  better"  It  seems  to  have  been 
entirely  forgotten  that  this  is  a  separation,  which  the  Great  Shep* 
herd  hath  reserved  for  himself;  and  that  for  man  to  anticipate  it, 
is  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  usurpation  of  a  Divine  prero* 
gative.  Nevertheless,  ''on  this  head,  the  Monks  have  not  been 
more  remorseless  than  the  Methodists/'*  And,  herein,  they  re- 
sembled the  Independents  of  the  Commonwealth,  of  whom  it  has 
been  said: — **They  take  all  other  Chrjatians  to  be  Heathent. 
These  are  those  pretenders  to  the  Spirit,  into  whose  party,  no 
sooner  does  the  vilest  person  adscribe  himself,  but  he  iSiipBoJacto, 
dubbed  as  a  Saint,  hallowed  and  dear  to  God.  These  are  the 
coi(fideffts  who  can  design  the  minute,  the  place,  and  the  means  of 

< 
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their  cottvenion ;  a  schism  full  of  spiritual  disdaio,  iucharity,  and 
high  imposture,  if  any  such  there  be  on  earth/'*  Undeterred  by 
so  unlovely  an  esamplei  Wesley  scrupled  not  to  send  this  prin- 
ciple to  haunt  the  hearths  and  homes  of  his  people.  If  the  parents 
did  not  fear  God,  the  children  were  to  leave  them,  as  soon  as  con- 
venient. ''As  for  all  other  relations/'  he  said, /'even  brothers 
or  sisters,  if  they  are  of  the  world,  you,  are  under  no  obligation  to 
be  intimate  with  them :  you  may  be  civil  and  friendly  at  a  dis- 
tance."f  Whether  the  practice  in  question  produces  all  this 
fearful  decomposition  in  America,  we  are  unable  to  state.  But  we 
conceive  it  to  be  highly  probable  that  its  power  may,  in  some 
considerable  degree,  be  neutralized  by  the  universal  feeling  of 
personal  freedom  and  independence,  which  pervades  the  whole 
fabric  of  society  throughout  the  Union.  Every  individual,  there, 
is  so  much  at  liberty  to  think  and  act  for  himself,  that  diversities 
of  religious  opinion  may,  possibly,  be  attended  with  little  of  that 
collision  and  heart-burning,  which  are  often  their  calamitous  result 
in  communities  differently  constituted.  It  is  by  no  means  incon- 
ceivable that  every  member  of  an  American  family  might  have  a 
different  creed,  or  a  different  set  of  religious  views  and  notions, 
without  any  violent  disturbance  qf  domestic  harmony.  The  only 
thing  that  seems  to  be  established^  with  regard  to  religion,  is  the 
right  of  every  one  to  provide  for  his  soul's  health  in  his  own  way ; 
or,  if  it  so  please  him,  to  leave  it  wholly  unprovided  for.  All  that 
is  expected  of  creditable  persons  is,  that  they  should  belong  to 
some  religious  community  or  other;  and,  even  this  expectation 
is,  we  apprehend,  by  no  means  universal.  In  humbler  life,  at  least, 
it  is  no  very  uncommon  thing  for  persons  who  are  questioned  as 
to  their  belief,  to  reply,  that  they  are  not  Christians, — they  have  had 
no  opportunity.  Nothing  can  be  well  more  abhorrent,  from  the 
whole  spirit  of  such  a  society,  than  any  importunate  interference 
with  each  other's  principles  or  maxims,  either  with  regard  to  religion 
or  any  other  important  interest.  It  is,  therefore,  not  unlikely  that 
the  same  persons,  who  had  been  publicly  divided  from  each  other, 
in  the  Meeting  or  the  Church,  might  coalesce  again,  in  private, 
into  their  usual  system  of  relations,  without  any  material  interrup- 
tion of  family  peace  and  concord.  On  this  point,  however,  we  are, 
at  present,  without  the  means  of  speaking  confidently :  and  we 
advert  to  it  chiefly,  as  an  interesting  subject  of  inquiry. 

In  the  estimation  of  our  own  countrymen,  one  grand  objection 
to  any  scheme,  resembling  that  of  revivalism,  will  doubtless  be 
the  necessity  for  a  prodigal  application  of  stimulants,  of  some 

*  Scott*i  Somen's  Tracts,  vol.  vii.  p.  180,  quoted  in  Souther's  Wesley,  vo).  ii. 
p.  519,  note  *. 
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description  or  other.  The  religious  affections  of  America,  accord*       / 
ing  to  the  representation  of  Mr,  Colton  himself,  are  now  kept  in    / 
activity  by  a  perpetual  course  of  spiritual  charms  and  philtres. 
The  appetite  for  the  bread  of  life  is  incessantly  sharpened  by  drugs 
and  cordials.     And  we,  in  England,  are  no  more  able  to  imagine 
how  a  permanently  healthy  moral  action  can  be  produced  by  the 
constant  use  of  such  fiery  ingredients,  than  we  are  able  to  con- 
ceive how  the  physical  constitution   can   be  invigorated  by  an 
habitual  indulgence  in  ardent  spirits.    There   is,  moreover,   a 
sobriety  and  sedateness — a  sluggishness,  if  our  brethren  will  have 
it  so — about  our  national  temperament,  the  consequence  of  which 
is,  an  almost  hopeless  inaptitude  for  what  may  be  called  a  scene* 
There  is  something  too  melo-dramatic  in  the  spectacle  of  a  Revival, 
to  suit  the  taste  of  us  saturnine  and  **  melancholy  islanders."  The 
aged  Minister,  bathed  in  tears,  and  choked  with  emotion,  at  the 
sight  of  a  group  of  penitents — the  father  kneeling  down  before  a 
whole  congregation,  with  the  arms  of  his  twin  daughters  encircling 
his  neck — the  weeping  and  the  sobbing,  nearly  to  hysterical  con* 
vulsion — all  these  are  exhibitions  entirely  alien  from  the  character 
of  our  people ;  and,  as  we  do  seriously  believe,  almost  equally  alien 
from  the  general  spirit  of  the  faith  which  we  profess.     Things  of 
this  kind  were  undoubtedly  witnessed  among  us,  when  Wesley 
and  Whitfield  were  in  the  fulness  of  their  ascendency.    But  with 
us,  these  prodigies  of  feverish  excitement  have  well  nigh  passed 
away ;  and,  we  presume  that  they  are  now  regarded  as  among  th« 
very  worst  incidents  of  the  Methodistic  system,  even  by  men  who 
are  disposed  to  estimate  that  system  with  the  greatest  indulgence, 
and  to  ascribe  to  its  operation  a  vast  amount  of  eventual  good. 
But  they  have  not  passed  away  in  America.     They  are,  at  this 
hour,  in  very  general  and  popular  acceptance.   We  mean  nothing 
like  a  scornful  application  of  the  epithet,  when  we  say,  that  they 
are,  positively,  fashionable.    That  the  caustic  lotions,  and  intoxi- 
cating gas  of  Revivalism,  maij  possibly,  in  some  instances,  recall 
life  and  energy  to  a  sinking  habit,  we  have  freely  conceded.     But 
Mr.  Colton  himself  has  also  conceded,  that  the  effect  produced  by 
them  has,  occasionally,  been  such  as  to  move  disgust  and  appre* 
hension.     And,  we  repeat,  that,  unless  Mrs.  Trollope  has  most 
outrageously  bedevilled  her  picture  of  them,  they  are  fitted  almost 
to  excite  loathing  and  abhorrence.    Mr.  Colton,  doubtless,  and  all 
other  honest  and  zealous  Revivalists,  will  spurn  at  her  represen- 
tation as  a  most  abominable  and  flagitious  caricature.     And  no 
one  can  reasonably  object  to  their  indignation,  if  they  are  pro- 
fonndly  convinced  that  the  genius  of  calumny  has  presided  over 
her  easel.      They  will,  however,  we  are  quite  confident,  not  only 
excuse,  but  thank  us,  for  offering  one  plain  suggestion.     If  they 
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should  deem  it  worth  their  while  to  attempt  an  exposure  of  her 
exaggerations^  it  will  be  to  no  purpose  for  them  to  say,^-aa 
Mr.  Colton,  in  effect,  has  said^  in  vague  and  general  terms^ — that 
some  irr^ularity  must  be  expected,  when  agents  of  such  power 
are  at  work,  and  that  strange  fire  will  sometimes  mingle  with  the 
sacred  element,  which  descends  from  heaven  to  baptize  the  souls 
of  men.  The  credit  of  their  cause  will  demand  much  more  than 
this.  They  must,  positively,  do  one  of  two  things.  Either  they 
must  show  that  the  English  old  woman  (as  Mrs.  Trollope  was  called 
in  America),  was  unfortunate  enough  to  behold  one  of  the  most 
extravagant  specimens  of  a  Revival  that  ever  was  witnessed  in  the 
land ;  or  else  they  must  show  that  her  whole  representation  is 
false,  at  the  beginning,  the  middle,  and  the  end  of  it ;  and  that 
her  performance  must  have  been  dictated  by  the  Father  of  lies,  and 
the  Accuser  of  the  righteous.  And  they  must,  further,  beware  of 
confining  their  explanations  to  the  mere  revival  scene  described 
by  her.  They  must  extend  their  apologetic  labours  to  the  still 
more  revolting  excesses  of  her  **  Camp  Meeting.^  For,  it  is  there 
that,  according  to  her,  the  fumes  of  the  tripod  appear  to  have 
been  most  intense  and  deleterious.  It  is  there  that  we  are  most 
painfully  reminded  of  the  agitations  of  the  Sibyl : 


subito  non  vultiis,  noQ  color  unus. 


Non  comptae  muDsere  comae}  sed  pectus  anhelum, 
Et  rabie  rera  corda  tument^  majorque  videri. 
Nee  mortale  sonans,  adflata  est  numine  quando 
Jam  propiore  Dd. 

If  they  should  accomplish  this  vindication,  we  shall  cordially  re- 
loice  in  their  success;  for,  most  certainly,  we  have  no  delight 
whatever  in  contemplating  the  aberrations  and  absurdities  of 
our  fellow  creatures ;  especially  when  the  most  solemn  interests 
are  involved,  and  the  character  of  a  great  and  estimable  people  is 
impeached.  In  the  mean  time,  we  may,  perhaps,  be  permitted 
to  remark,  that  there  is  one  little  department  of  American  ethics 
which,  for  the  sake  of  our  common  origin,  we  are  extremely 
anxious  to  have  submitted  to  a  searching  and  scrupulous  revision : 
so  anxious,  that  we  would  nearly  consent  to  let  loose  upon  it  all 
the  powers  of  Revivalism,  if  no  other  means  shall  be  found  suffi* 
cient  for  its  correction.  The  peculiarity  we  allude  to,  is  this-^ 
that  when  American  merchants  or  traders  become  insolvent,  the 
law  of  the  land  permits  them  to  divide  their  remaining  assets  ac«* 
cording  to  their  own  pleasure; — to  pay  some  creditors  in  full, 
and  to  leave  the  rest  without  a  single  sixpence !  This  odious 
iniquity  is  not  prohibited  by  their  Code — and,  with  bitter  sorrow, 
M'e  add,  that  they  habitually  avail  themselves  of  the  silence  of  the 
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law,  whhoat  the  slightest  apparent  disturbance  from  their  moral 
8^[i8e.  No  man,  it  would  seem,  is  bound  to  be  wiser  than  th« 
laWy  or  better  than  the  established  usages  of  his  country !  And 
the  practical  result  frequently  is  such  abominable  injustice  as,  we 
believe,  no  commercial  member  of  any  state  in  Europe  can  think 
of  without  indignation.  We  have  before  us,  at  this  moment^  the 
work  of  a  Mr.  Hodgson,  a  Liverpool  merchant,  who  travelled  in 
America  in  the  years  1819  and  1820;  and  who  returned  from  his 
excursion  filled  with  gratifyuig  recollections,  all  of  which  he  has 
duly  recorded  in  his  book.  So  that  if  any  American  should  ex*« 
perience  a  painful  insurrection  of  patriotic  emotions  on  Uie 
perusal  of  Mrs.  Trollope^  we  know  not  what  anodyne  we  could 
recommend  so  sovereign,  as  the  work  of  Mr.  Hodgson.  And 
yet,  even  he  is  unable  to  repress  the  risings  of  a  very  uncere- 
monious feeling,  when  he  contemplates  this  portentous  deviation 
from  the  highway  of  common  integrity.  He  traversed  the  country 
apparently  with  a  resolution  to  be  delighted — (a  resolution  ex- 
ceedingly convenient  and  desirable  whenever  we  monarchy*men 
explore  a  rising  empire  of  republicans) — and  he  was  delighted 
accordingly.  He  met  with  little  but  hospitality  and  good  will. 
He  was  very  kind  to  the  Transatlantic  virtues ;  and  a  little  blind 
to  Transatlantic  defects.  He  amused  himself  with  the  inquisi* 
tiveness  of  the  people.  Their  want  of  what  we,  fastidiously,  call 
refinement,  was,  in  his  eyes,  nothing  more  than  the  honest  frank^ 
ness  impressed  on  the  character,  by  the  sense  of  personal  dignity 
and  independence.  The  expansion  of  national  prosperity  and 
power  filled  him  with  benevolent  exultation.  And  his  conclusion^ 
upon  the  whole  matter,  was,  that  any  one  who  returns  dissatisfied 
from  a  visit  to  the  Union,  has  only  to  thank  his  own  egotism  and 
irritability  for  the  disappointment.  Now  this,  we  hold,  is  all  just 
as  it  should  be.  It  is  ardently  to  be  desired  that  every  one  who 
surveys  the  institutions  and  the  manners  of  our  sturdy  Colonists*^- 
(if  we  may  venture  so  to  call  them) — should  carry  with  him  an 
habitual  determination  to  be  pleased:  provided  always,  that  this 
disposition  is  not  prompted  by  an  anxiety  to  discover  the  superior 
excellence  of  democratic  government^  and  to  import  into  this 
country  those  maxims  and  principles  which  regulate  the  great 
political  experiment  now  carrying  on  in  that  quarter  of  the  world. 
And  this  appears  to  have  been  precisely  the  tone  of  Mr.  Hod^* 
son's  mind  throughout  his  expedition.  He  suffered  nothing  seri- 
ously to  discompose  him^ — always  excepting  this  one  strange 
peculiarity,  to  which  we  have  alluded,  in  the  commercial  morality 
of  otir  honoured  brethren.  The  following  are  the  words  of  one 
of  his  published  letters: 
"  The  instances  of  breaches  of  trust,  in  responsible  situations,  are 
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disgracefully  numerous.  This  I  attribute  principally  to  the  wretched 
system  of  the  insolvent  laws  in  this  country,  and  the  laxity  of  morals  in 
pecuniary  matters,  which  they  are  calculated  to  produce.  For  the  par* 
ticulars  of  this  system,  so  repugnant  to  the  general  intelligence  and 
morality  of  the  country,  I  refer  you  to  our  commercial  friends.  It  is  a 
perfect  anomaly,  and  cannot  long  exist.  Indeed,  the  Bankrupt  Bill  has 
already  passed  the  Senate ;  and  although  other  business  may  interrupt 
its  progress  through  the  House  of  Representatives,  it  must,  in  some 
form  or  other^  ere  long,  become  a  law,  and  supei'sede  a  system,  over 
which,  were  I  an  American,  I  should  never  cease  to  mourn,  deprecating 
it,  as  calculated  most  seriously  to  injure  the  reputation  of  my  country, 
and  fatally  to  depress  her  moral  tone. 

*'  Such  a  thing  as  the  equal  division  of  the  assets  of  the  estate  of  an  in" 
solvent  among  his  creditors,  I  have  never  known,  nor  heard  of;  while  in  the 
majority  of  instances  of  insolvency ,  which  Iiave  fallen  under  my  observation^ 
the  insolvent  has  assumed  and  exercised  the  power  of  paying  some  creditors 
in  full,  and  leaving  others  without  a  single  farthing.  An  extensive  mer- 
chant, of  high  standing  in  the  community,  who  had  been  unfortunate, 
showed  me  a  list,  which  he  had  made  out,  of  his  creditors,  of  whom  a 
certain  number  were  to  be  paid  in  full,  and  the  remainder  to  take  their 
chance.  (Some  of  the  latter  I  know  have  never  received  a  shilling.) 
On  my  remonstrating  with  him  on  the  iniquity  of  such  a  system,  he 
said,  that  abstractedly,  perhaps,  it  could  not  be  defended  -,  but  that  he 
should  not  be  considered  a  fair  trader,  and  certainly  could  not  expect  any 
support  from  his  countrymen,  if  he  pursued  any  other;  that  when  the 
Americans  lent  each  other  money,  or  endorsed  each  other's  notes,  there 
was  often  a  secret  understanding,  that  the  lender  should,  by  some  means 
or  other,  be  secured  from  loss,  in  case  of  an  accident  to  the  borrower. 
He  attempted  to  draw  some  subtle  distinctions  between  one  kind  of  debt 
?ind  another;  but  I  observed  the  practical  distinction  was  between  those 
who  were  likely  to  be  serviceable  to  him  in  future,  and  those  who  Were 
not,  whether  Americans  or  foreigners.  British  merchants,  who  were  in 
the  habit  of  consigning  goods  to  America,  were  to  be  paid  in  fiiU.  British 
merchants,  on  the  other  hand,  who  had  lent  him  money  for  years,  by 
honouring  his  drafts,  were  to  be  left  to  their  fate.  Some  of  these,  who 
were  large  creditors,  have  been  ultimately  excluded  from  all  participation 
in  the  estate,  although  the  debt  was  acknowledged,  and  the  property  to 
be  divided  very  extensive. 

"  The  frauds  and  subterfuges,  in  cases  of  insolvency,  exceed  any  thing 
I  could  have  conceived ;  and  as  long  as  America  continues  this  system, 
she  must  not  be  surprised  to  find  her  deficiencies  blazoned  forth  and  ex- 
aggerated by  foreigners,  who  have,  probably,  known  her  only  in  her 
commercial  character.  But  it  is  not  foreigners  alone,  who  would  agree 
in  the  correctness  of  these  representations.  The  preceding  remarks 
have  been  assented  to,  whenever  I  have  made  them  in  their  presence,  by 
the  most  respectable  merchants  on  all  the  principal  Exchanges  in  Ame- 
rica ;  and  the  American  writer,  Verplank,  by  no  means  defi^cient  in  de- 
voted attachment  to  his  country,  makes  the  fojlowing  observations,  in  a 
very  eloquent  and  learned  discourse  before  the  Historical  Society  of  New 
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York,  in  1818.  Alluding  to  the  unconquerable  spirit  of  the  Dutch, 
whose  peculiar  manners  and  customs,  he  thinks,  have  been  described 
with  a  broad  and  clumsy  exaggeration  '  by  the  proud  and  melancholy 
islanders' — (the  British),  he  adds,  'during  the  same  period,  Holland 
had  served  the  cause  of  freedom  and  reason,  in  another  and  much  more 
effectual  manner,  by  breaking  down  the  old  aristocratic  contempt  for  the 
mercantile  character  3  and  her  merchants, — while  they  amazed  the  world 
by  an  exhibition  of  the  wonderful  effects  of  capital  and  credit,  directed 
by  sagacity  and  enterprise,  and  operating  on  a  vaster  scale  than  had 
ever  before  been  seen, — shamed  the  poor  prejudices  of  their  age  out  of 
countenance,  by  a  high-minded  and  punctilious  honesty,  before  which, 
the  more  lax  commercial  morality  of  their  degenerate  descendants  in  this 
country  should  stand  rebuked.' 

"  Having  stated  these  particulars,  which  candour  would  not  allow  me 
to  suppress,  it  is  peculiarly  gratifying  to  me  to  add,  that  I  have  the 
pleasure  of  being  acquainted  in  all  the  commercial  cities,  with  merchants 
distinguished  by  as  strict  a  regard  to  integrity,  as  high  a  sense  of  honour, 
as  any  I  know  in  England,  and  in  whose  principles  I  should  be  equally 
ready  to  place  unlimited  confidence.  They,  1  trust,  will  redeem  the 
character  of  their  country,  and  never  rest  till  they  have  effiected  such 
alterations  in  its  commercial  code,  as  may  tend  to  render  the  body  of 
their  countrymen  as  honourable  as  themselves.'* — Hodgson's  Letters  from 
America^  vol.  ii.  p.  254 — 258. 

These  observations^  it  must  be  remembered,  were  published  in 
1824;  and  the  American  Insolvent  Code  remains  still  unamended. 
This  delay  we  are  entirely  willing  to  ascribe,  not  to  any  inert- 
ness of  moral  sense  in  the  American  legislature,  but  chiefly  to 
the  manifold  and  stubborn  difficulties  of  the  subject.  The  law 
of  bankruptcy,  like  all  other  law,  has,  in  this  country,  been  often 
converted  into  a  nest  for  the  dirty  vermin  of  chicanery  and  fraud; 
and  by  these  ravenous  swarms  the  interests  both  of  the  bankrupt 
and  the  creditor  are  sometimes  utterly  devoured;  so  that  our 
jurisprudence  may  seem,  in  the  eyes  of  foreigners,  to  be  little 
better  than  an  open  sepulchre,  and  to  be  numbered  among  the 
things  that  are  never  satisfied,  and  that  say  not,  it  is  enough ! 
And  this,  undoubtedly,  furnishes  an  admirable  reason,  to  the 
legislature  of  the  United  States,  for  the  most  watchful  exercise  of 
sagacity  and  caution,  in  the  work  of  re-moulding  that  department 
of  their  commercial  polity.  Cogent,  however,  as  this  considera- 
tion may  be,  it  can  scarcely  be  sufficient  to  justify  their  long 
abstinence  from  all  endeavour  to  effect  a  reform  in  their  present 
system.  The  consequences  of  their  procrastination  are  in  many 
respects  exceedingly  disastrous.  In  the  first  place,  it  arms  un- 
scrupulous and  dishonest  individuals  with  most  iniquitous  powers. 
Secondly,  it  lays  before  men,  who  are  not  dishonest,  almost  irre- 
sistible temptations  to  the  indulgence  of  natural  partialities^  and^ 
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thus,  futs  mortal  enmity  between  private  affection  and  pubKc 
duty.  And,  lastly,  it  gives  to  the  commercial  character  of  the 
whole  nation  an  aspect  villainously  low,  apd  strikes  at  the  very 
heart  of  that  mutual  confidence,  which  is  the  life  and  soul  of  all 
commercial  intercourse.  In  spite,  therefore,  of  the  perplexities 
and  entanglements  with  which  the  question  may  be  embarrassed, 
a  resolute  and  vigorous  attempt  should  instantly  be  made  towards 
the  recognition  of  equitable  distribution,  as  a  sacred  principle: 
and,  until  this  shall  be  accomplished,  we  fear  that  it  will  be  quite 
a  hopeless  matter  for  the  best  friends  of  America  to  think  of  im- 

Eressing  Europe  with  lofty  notions  of  transatlantic  integrity  and 
onour.  If,  however,  the  legislature  should  still  be  deaf  to  the  out- 
cry, which  a  longer  toleration  of  this  abuse  will,  most  assuredly,  con- 
tinue to  raise,  we  then  call  upon  those  zealous  and  devoted  men,  who 
are  incessantly  labouring  for  the  conversion  of  their  countrymen,  to 
lift  up  their  voices  against  it,  like  a  trumpet.  Never  let  a  Revival 
of  religion  be  heard  of,  without  an  intrepid  protest  against  this 
stain  upon  the  national  virtue.  At  all  events,  let  those  who  are 
called  from  the  dominion  of  the  world  to  the  service  of  God,  be 
loudly  reminded  that  their  religion  is  vain,  unless  they  prove 
themselves,  by  their  personal  practice  in  this  respect,  both  wiser 
and  better  than  their  lawgivers.  We  contend,  that  such  applica- 
tions to  the  conscience  of  their  hearers  will  be  most  strictly 
within  their  province.  For,  surely,  it  cannot  be  a  task  unworthy 
even  of  apostolic  holiness  and  energy,  to  inculcate  the  observance 
of  things  that  are  true,  and  just,  atid  lovely,  and  of  good  report. 

To  return,  for  one  moment  more,  to  the  work  of  Mr.  Cotton: 
— we  know  not  how  we  can  better  finish  this  paper,  than  with  the 
concluding  words  of  his  own  volume : 

^'  Stranger  as  I  am  in  this  land  of  my  fathers,  and  belonging  only  to  a 
scion  cut  off  from  this  original  stock,  and  transplanted  into  a  distant  re- 
gion>  I  cannot  be  supposed  a  competent  judge  of  the  comparative  state 
of  religion  here.  Whether  that  scion  has  flourished  better  in  its  new 
soil,  and  imbibed  a  more  healthful  influence  from  another  climate,  and 
whether  it  is  growing  up  into  more  beautiful  forms,  and  bearing  more 
abundant  and  richer  fruit,  than  the  original  plant — can  better  be  decided 
by  those,  who  know  how  things  are  here,  when  they  have  deceived  suffi- 
cient testimony  of  the  condition  and  prospects  of  their  own  transatlantic 
progeny.  For,  we  are  aU  children  of  the  same  ancestry.  It  would  be 
vngradous  in  us,  Americans,  not  to  respect  and  venerate  those,  from 
whom  we  have  sprang.  And  we  are  happy  to  have  received  so  many  proc^ 
of  a  fraternal  regard  among  the  descendants  of  a  common  stock.  And 
we  come  to  tell  them,  at  their  own  condescending  request,  how  God  hath 
prospered  us.  Eveu  if  we  look  at  the  political  relations  of  the  two 
countries,  they  are  friendly,  and  we  hope  ever  will  be.  As  feOow- 
Christians,  (and  ife  is  as  such  we  now  8peak,-*none  else  will  be  interested 
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in  this  subject^  we  confide  fully^  and  witboot  distmst.  There  cannot 
be  foundation  for  any  other  tiTalship,  than  '  to  provoke  one  another  to 
love  and  good  works,  to  all  possible  exceUence  in  Christian  parity  and 
Christian  enterprise^ 

"  And  now  may  the  Great  Head  of  the  Church  smile  upon  this  feeble 
effort,  and  cause  it  to  be  well  received  among  those,  for  whose  informa* 
lion  it  has  been  undertaken,  and  to  whom  it  is  now  humbly  submitted— > 
with  this  additional  and  earnest  prayer : — That  it  may  contribute  to  the 
honour  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  the  furtherance  of  his  cause." 

We  do  most  beartily  welcome  and  accept  these  sentiments  $ 
and  fervently  desire  that  they  may  be  echoed  back  from  etery 
heart  in  England.  And  we,  further,  earnestly  entreat  Mr.  Colton 
and  bis  brethren  to  be  assured,  that,  if  we  have,  occasionally,  used 
some  honest  freedom  of  speech  in  onr  examination  of  his  book^ 
we  have  not  been  prompted  to  it  by  a  spirit  of  ungracious  dis« 
regard  for  his  principles  or  his  convictions.  We  may,  perhaps, 
in  his  judgment,  be  too  powerfully  influenced  by  an  attachment  to 
the  time-honoured  institutions  and  practices  of  our  own  country: 
bnt  we  are  totally  unconscious  of  any  motive  so  utterly  hatef<il, 
as  a  desire  to  insult  and  exasperate  the  Americans,  or  a  pitiful 
ambitioB  to  be  numbered  among  their  detractors* 


Art.  V. — The  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  English  Commonwealth : 
Anglo-Saxon  Period:  containing  the  Anglo-Saxon  Policy,  and 
the  Institutions  arising  out  of  Laws  and  Usages  which  pre- 
vailed before  the  Conquest,  By  Francis  Palgrave,  F.R.S.  & 
F.S.A.     LcMidon:  Murray.   1832. 

Without  any  great  stretch  of  imagination,  the  writers  on  civil 
history  might,  after  the  manner  of  the  geologists,  divide  their  subject 
into  two  great  portions — the  primary  and  the  secondary.  To  thd 
first  class  would  belong  the  more  ancient  states,  which  exhibit 
in  dieir  institutions  the  very  elements  of  social  order,  and  where 
we  can  easily  trace  the  operation  of  those  causes  that  induce 
men  to  form  themselves  into  communities,  and  to  submit  to  the 
authority  of  law.  The  Jews,  for  instance,  afford  an  instructive 
example  of  the  various  stages  by  which  mankind  pass  fron*  the 
simple  government  of  a  patriarchal  chief,  through  a  federative 
republic,  to  a  hereditary  monarchy.  Under  the  second  order 
would  be  arranged  the  nations  of  modern  Europe,  as  composed 
of  the  fragments  of  the  Roman  Empire,  combined  with  the  more 
orijpnal  insredients  of  the  Teutonic  tribes,  which,  like  a  flood 
front  the  Nmrtb^  agitated  the  scattered  particles,  and  led  them  to 
aiMMe  a  new  fionn. 
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Without  pursuing  this  allusion  any  farther,  it  may  be  observed, 
that  the  constitution  of  England  presents  a  greater  variety  Id  its 
structure  than  any  other  European  kingdom ;  having  in  it  some 
relics  of  the  old  British,  the  Roman,  the  Anglo-Saxon,  the  Danish, 
and  the  Norman  legislation,  while  it  claims  no  higher  merit  than 
that  of  having  so  adjusted  the  respective  parts  as  to  produce  a 
fabric  less  remarkable  for  uniformity  than  for  great  practical 
usefulness.  In  fact,  it  is  acknowledged  that  this  country  differs 
from  the  surrounding  nations,  not  only  by  the  conformation  of  the 
government,  but  also  by  the  institutions  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly connected  with  the  administration  of  justice,  and  which 
are  invested  with  characteristics  as  singular  and  important  as 
those  which  belong  to  the  Parliament  of  the  realm.  They  are 
singular,  since,  in  the  present  age,  we  cannot  find  a  parallel  to 
them,  except  in  lands  where  they  have  been  planted  by  English- 
men or  borrowed  from  them  :  they  are  important,  because  they 
are  the  sources  of  the  peculiarities,  of  the  excellencies,  and 
perhaps  of  the  defects,  which  mark  our  political  system.  It  is 
indeed  abundantly  obvious  that  the  civil  constitution  of  allstates 
must  be  based  upon  their  judicial  institutions,  inasmuch  as  per- 
sonal rights  relating  to  the  security  of  life  and  goods  must  precede 
those  higher  and  more  abstract  claims  which  respect  political 
privilege  and  power.  Hence  the  rise  of  every  commonwealth 
must  be  closely  connected  with  the  progress  of  those  legal 
provisions  which  have  for  their  object  the  welfare  of  the  indivi- 
dual, his  defence  against  violence,  and  his  protection  from  injury. 

But  the  plan  usually  followed  in  writing  the  history  of  nations 
proceeds  on  a  different  principle.  Political  events,  as  our  author 
remarks,  generally  occupy  the  first  station ;  political  institutions 
the  second ;  judicial  policy  and  jurisprudence  the  third  and  last. 
The  character  of  the  people,  however,  mainly  depends  upon 
their  laws ;  and  it  is  accordingly  utterly  impossible  to  obtain  a 
correct  view  of  the  general  administration  of  the  state  unless  we 
fully  understand  the  spirit  of  the  institutions  which  pervade  the 
community  and  regulate  the  daily  intercourse  of  mankind. 

**  For  this  purpose,'*  says  Mr.  Palgrave,  *'  I  have  traced  the  consti- 
tution upwards,  and  analyzed  the  component  elements  of  the  Common- 
wealth. The  ranks  and  conditions  of  society  among  the  Anglo-Saxons 
and  their  legal  institutions  are  examined  before  discussing  the  political 
government  of  the  realm.  When  the  Anglo-Saxon  institutions  sub- 
sisting through  subsequent  eras,  have  received  that  development  which 
connects  with  our  existing  English  Common  Law,  I  have  pursued  their 
history.  But  I  have  in  no  case  adhered  to  a  strict  chronological 
arrangement  of  the  matter.  Whatever  advantages  chronological  order - 
may  possess,  it  frequently  tends  to  produce  either  the  most  wearisome 
repetitions  or  tin  vost  repulsive  obscui'ityr    I  have  endeavoured  there- 
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fore  to  group  the  different  subjects  in  such  a  manner  as  may  best  tell  the 
story  of  the  constitution.  In  some  cases^  the  reasons  for  the  classifi- 
cation thus  adopted  may  not  at  first  be  apparent :  but  considerable 
attention  has  been  given  to  the  ground-plot  of  the  work ;  and^  at  the 
conclusion^  the  reader  will  find  that  he  has  been  conducted  by  the 
shortest  as  well  as  the  easiest  road/' 

We  are  not  certain  that  the  reader  will  agree  with  the  author 
in  the  estimate  thus  formed  respecting  the  plan  of  his  work. 
For  ourselves,  we  value  his  labours  much  more  on  account  of 
the  great  mass  of  information  with  which  he  has  supplied  us, 
than  for  the  reasonings  founded  on  them,  or  the  conclusions  to 
which  thej  are  occasionally  directed.  Comparing  bis  volumes 
with  those  of  Squire  and  Turner^  we  find  indeed  many  additional 
notices,  and  an  abundant  variety  of  proofs  and  illustrations  ;  but 
in  his  numerous  and  protracted  disquisitions,  in  regard  to  the 
ranks  and  conditions  of  society,  their  pursuits,  manners,  duties, 
and  privileges,  we  perceive  not  that  any  new  or  uncommon  light 
has  been  shed  on  the  darker  parts  of  our  history,  whether  before 
or  after  the  Norman  conquest.  He  has  not,  however,  allowed 
himself  to  be  led  astray  by  any  peculiar  views  in  favour  of  a 
political  party,  or  of  a  hypothetical  scheme  of  government  which 
he  had  previously  determined  to  support.  On  the  contrary,  hi& 
statements  are  marked  with  candour  and  impartiality,  whether 
they  appear  to  strengthen  the  claims  of  the  people  or  to  fortify 
the  prerogative  of  the  crown. 

There  are  many  points  in  the  annals  of  England,  even  at  the 
remotest  period  of  her  constitutional  history,  which  cannot  be 
impartially  considered  by  that  numerous  class  of  writers  who 
respectively  rank  themselves  under  the  banners  of  the  two  great 
bodies  who  divide  the  sufirages  of  our  countrymen.  The  effects 
of  the  Conquest,  for  example,  by  the  Duke  of  Normandy,  con- 
tinue to  be  disputed  with  no  small  degree  of  acrimony,  and  even 
to  be  regarded  as  the  basis  of  national  freedom,  on  the  one  hand, 
and,  on  the  other,  of  that  indefeasible  right  by  which  Kings 
reign.  At  the  period  when  Great  Britain  was  contending  against 
those  sovereigns  who  laboured  to  subvert  her  civil  and  religious 
liberties,  the  arguments  founded  upon  the  occupation  of  the 
kingdom  by  the  Normans  were  still  urged  by  the  zealous  advo- 
cates who  fanned  the  flames  of  mutual  hostility,  and  who  prose- 
cuted their  discussions,  not  as  points  of  abstract  inquiry,  or  as 
the  themes  of  historical  research,  but  as  subjects  of  vital  and 
practical  importance.  Doomsday  was  the  authentic  record  of 
the  entire  and  unqualified  subjection  of  the  English  race  in  the 
eyes  of  those  who  inculcated  the  doctrine  of  hereditary  right, 
who  sought  to  prove  that  all  our  boasted  franchises  had  proceeded 
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from  the  mere  bounty  of  the  sovereign,  and  are  therefore  revo- 
cable at  the  will  and  pleasure  of  him  who  holds  the  sceptre.  In 
reasoning  against  these  opinions,  the  antagonists  of  prerogative 
and  arbitrary  power  sought  to  confirm  popular  rights  by  asserting 
their  antiquity.  They  discovered  the  English  I^arliamenty  with 
all  its  powers  and  members,  in  the  obscure  Witenagemot  of  the 
Saxon  age,  and  endeavoured  to  prove  that,  though  Harold  fell  in 
battle,  the  safeguards  of  liberty  survived.  Thus,  as  the  author 
observes,  investigations,  which,  under  any  circumstances,  are 
snfBcientty  difficult,  became  infinitely  more  perplexed  by  the 
passions,  that  never  fail  to  spring  from  controversy.  At  this 
distance  of  time,  we  may  perhaps  pardon  such  aberrations. 
Extending  our  indulgence  equally  to  the  Whig  and  the  Tory,  we 
may  be  sensible  of  their  errors,  and  yet  respect  their  exertiovis  in 
the  good  cause  of  constitutional  literature.  Prejudice  was  the 
atmosphere  in  which  they  breathed;  and  they  were  equally 
appalled  by  the  fears  of  tyranny  and  of  rebellion.  Despotism, 
with  her  hundred  arms,  and  Anarchy,  with  the  heads  of  the 
Hydra,  were  the  phantoms  that  haunted  the  study  of  each  labo- 
rious antiquary ;  and  his  researches,  naturally  the  most  tranqoit 
and  unimpassioned  that  can  employ  the  mind,  became  imbued 
with  all  the  bitterness  of  the  contending  partizans  whose  kidustir 
was  at  once  stimulated  and  deceived  by  their  angry  feelings.  With 
the  cause  which  excited  them  these  delusions  have  in  great  measure 
passed  away.  A  reminiscence  of  the  more  popular  opinions 
may,  however,  occasionally  be  discovered  even  in  those  who  db- 
claim  their  influence.  We  do  not  listen  to  the  declaimer  who  igno- 
rantly  founds  his  arguments  for  annual  parliaments  and  universal 
suffrage  upon  the  rights  of  the  Commons  under  Egbert  or  Alfred. 
Yet,  a  learned  and  noble  historian  (Lord  Lyttelton)  could  con- 
sider that  the  royal  prerogative  and  the  privileges  of  the  people, 
during  the  Utopian  age  of  Anglo-Saxon  happiness,  were  marked 
out,  defined,  and  introduced  in  a  manner  only  inferior  to  the 
form  of  government  established  at  the  Revolution.  Even  the 
more  accurate  writers  of  the  present  day,  who  do  not  participate 
in  this  enthusiasm,  often  incline  the  balance  in  favour  of  the  sup- 
position that  the  laws  and  institutions  which  foHowed  the  Con- 
quest were  less  favourable  to  liberty  than  those  by  which  they 
were  preceded.* 

As  the  privileges  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  ancestors  were  deter- 
mined by  a  reference  to  their  birth  and  property,  we  are  naturally 
induced,  in  the  first  instance,  to  make  some  inquiry  into  the  various 
orders  and  degrees  of  men  who  constituted  society  in  England 

*  Pa«8  53-54,  and  Loid  LytteUoo's  Preface  to  the  History  of  Heniy  II.»  qaoted 
by  Mr.  ralgrave. 
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before  the  descent  of  the  victorious  NormaDS.  The  royal  race, 
it  is  well  known,  traced  their  lineage  to  Odin^  the  chief  divi* 
Bitj  of  the  Nortb|  and  refused  to  mix  with  any  other  of  a  less 
exalted  origin  than  themselves.  On  such  a  subject  all  investiga- 
tion would  be  ridiculous ;  and  jet,  notwithstanding  the  obscurity 
in  which  the  legends  of  the  Edda  are  involved,  we  can  distinctly 
discover,  from  the  pedigrees  of  those  warlike  leaders,  that  they 
and  their  Scandinavian  kinsmen  belonged  to  a  mighty  dynasty, 
uniting  the  regal  and  sacerdotal  functions,  the  members  of  whose 
different  septs  and  branches  were  the  primeval  priests  and  sove- 
reigns of  the  Teutonic  tribes. 

The  nobles  constituted  the  next  caste  or  order  in  the  state, 
distinguished  among  the  Anglo-Saxons  by  the  titles  of  Eorl, 
of  Thane,  and  of  Hlaford.  Aristocracy  was  indeed  the  charac* 
teriatic  principle  of  their  government,  and,  though  mere  nobility, 
unaccompanied  by  the  possessioQ  of  land,  did  not  confer  authority « 
still  the  main  privileges  of  the  patrician  were  derived  from  blood 
and  parentage,  and  were  not  even  suspended  by  the  sacred 
avocation  of  the  clergy.  It  would  seem  that  the  poorer  class  of 
those  men  of  high  birth  attached  themselves  to  the  establishments 
of  the  more  wealthy,  in  the  character  of  vassals ;  for,  although 
the  feudal  arrangements  vfere  not  yet  fully  established,  nor  the 
phraseology  fixed,  the  spirit  of  the  system  was  in  complete 
operation.  Whoever  could  not  bestow  protection  was  com- 
pelled to  raader  fealty.  Hence  arose  the  class  of  the  lesser  Thanes, 
who,  although  of  good  extraction,  and  '' gentle  by  birth  and 
Mood,^  were,  nevertheless,  under  the  necessity  of  performing 
service,  either  about  the  person  of  the  monarch,  or  in  the 
household  of  an  opulent  chief.  Mr.  Lambard  accordingly,  in  his 
Perambulation  of  Kent,  informs  us,  that  the  term  thane  **  properly 
signifieth  a  minister  or  free-servitetir  to  the  King,  or  to  some 
great  personage.  But  usually,  at  those  times,  taken  for  the  very 
same  that  we  call  now — of  the  Latin  word  gentilis — ^a  gentleman ; 
diat  is,  a  man  well  born,  or  of  a  good  stock  and  family.  Neither 
doeth  it  detract  any  thing  from  his  gentry  at  all  that  I  said  he 
was  a  minister  or  serviteur ;  for  i  mean  not  thereby  that  he  was 
servusy  which  word,  straightly  construed,  doth  signify  a  servant 
or  slave,  whom  they  in  those  days  called  by  quite  a  different 
word ;  but  my  mind  is,  that  he  was  a  servitour  of  a  free  con- 
ditiofi,  either  advanced  by  his  mvn  virtue  and  merit,  or  else  de- 
scended of  such  ancestors  as  were  never  degraded ;  and  that 
name  the  Prince  of  Wales,  or  eldest  son  of  our  King  of  this 
reahn,  doth  not  in  the  life  of  his  father  disdain  to  bear ;  for  out 
qS  die  very  same  old  word — denian  or  themany.  to  serve — is  framed 
his  poesy,  or  word  npon  his  arms- — Ic  dien  or  thien^  I  serve. 
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The  like  whereof  is  upon  the  arms  of  the  counties  Palatine  of 
Chester  and  Durham  also."^ 

The  third  class  comprehended  the  remainder  of  the  people, 
excluding  the  serfs  or  theowes,  as  they  were  sometimes  denomi- 
nated, who  could  scarcely  be  said  to  have  a  political  existence. 
The  ceorlsy  or  free  cultivators  of  the  land,  although  they  possessed 
such  privileges  as  raised  them  to  the  rank  of  citizens,  were  placed 
in  a  state  of  perpetual  dependence  on  the  nobility,  and  thereby 
subjected  to  many  restrictions  and  disabilities.     They  held  their 
farms  on  the  condition  of  certain  duties  and  acknowledgments ; 
but  as  they  enjoyed  the  power  of  leaving  one  master,  and  soli- 
citing the  protection  of  another,  they  were  not  altogether  deprived 
of  civil  liberty,  viewed  as  an  abstract  right.     It  is  clear,  at  the 
same  time,  that  there  was  a  degree  of  rank,  distinct  from  that  of 
birth,  attainable  by  every  one  who  had  acquired  wealth  to  sup- 
port it,  and  which  conferred  political  advantages  not  possessed 
by  indigent  nobles.     As  an  incentive  to   proper  actions,  it  is 
mentioned  in  the  laws,  that  through  God's  gifts,  a  servile  thrael 
may  become  a  thane,  and  a  ceorl  an  eorl,  just  as  a  singer  may 
become  a  priest,  and  a  bocere  or  bookman,  a  bishop.     In  the 
time  of  Athelstan,  it  was  expressly  declared,  that  if  a  ceorl  have 
the  full  proprietorship  of  five  hides  of  land,  a  church,  a  kitchen, 
a  bell-house,  a  burhgate  seat,  and  an  appropriate  office  in  the 
King's  hall,   he  shall   be   a  thane   by  right.      The   same  laws 
provide  that  a  thane  may  arrive  at  the  dignity  of  an  eorl,  and 
that  a  merchant,  who  had  gone  three  times  over  sea  with  his  own 
craft  might  become  a  thane.     There   is   in    the  same  work  a 
passage  which  attests  that,  without  the  possession  of  a  certain 
quantity  of  land,  the  honour  of  sitting  in  the  Witenagemot  could 
not  be  enjoyed,  not  even  although  the  claimant  were  of  noble 
extraction.     An  abbot  of  Ely  had  a  brother,  who  courted  the 
daughter  of  a  great  man,  but  the  lady  refused  him,   because, 
although  noble,  he  had  not  the  lordship  of  forty  hides,  aud  there- 
fore could  not  be  numbered  among  the  proceres  or  witena.     To 
enable  him  to  gratify  his  love  and  her  ambition,  the  abbot  con- 
veyed to  him  certain  lands  belonging  to  the  monastery.     The 
nuptials  took  place,  and  the  fraud  remained  for  some  time  un- 
discovered. 

.It  was  chiefly  in  the  power  which  the  freeman  possessed  of 
improving  his  condition,  and  elevating  his  rank  in  society,  that  be 
differed  from  the  serf  or  theowe ;  for  that  he  was  often  in  a  state 
of  servitude  may  be  proved  by  a  variety  of  passages  extracted  from 
our  ancient  laws.     For  example,  it  is  provided,  that  '*  if  any  one 

*  See  Squire  on  the  Anglo-Saxon  Government  in  England,  p,  125,  and  Selden'8 
TiUes  of  Honour,  Part  II.,  p.  640.    Sax.  Leg.  bjr  WUkios,  j.  71. 
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give  flesh  to  his  servants  on  fast-days^  whether  they  be  free  or 
servile^  he  shall  compensate  for  the  pillory."  So  in  the  statutes 
of  Ina^  it  is  said,  *'  if  a  freeman  work  on  a  Sunday,  without  his 
master's  orders,  he  shall  lose  his  liberty,  or  pay  sixty  shillings.'* 
Still,  it  is  admitted,  that  the  service  of  this  order  of  persons  was 
voluntary,  and  that  they  could  transfer  their  labours  from  one 
employer  to  another*  But  it  is  equally  manifest  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  lower  classes  were  in  a  state  of  absolute  slavery. 
This  unfortunate  description  of  men,  who  are  frequently  mentioned 
in  statutes  and  charters,  are  described  as  actual  property,  without 
any  political  existence  or  social  consideration.  They  were  bought 
and  sold  with  land,  and  conveyed  in  the  title-deeds  promiscuously 
with  the  cattle  and  other  stock.  Thus,  in  an  inventory  of  articles 
on  an  estate,  it  is  said  there  were  a  hundred  sheep,  fifty-five 
swine,  two  men,  and  five  yokes  of  oxen.  These  wretched  beings 
were  likewise  bequeathed  by  will,  precisely  as  we  now  dispose 
of  our  plate,  furniture,  and  money.  An  Archbishop  leaves  some 
land  to  an  abbey,  with  ten  oxen  and  two  men.  Aelfhelm  be- 
queaths his  chief  mansion  at  Gyrsliugthorpe,  with  all  the  property 
tfiat  stood  thereon,  both  provisions  and  men.  Wynfleda,  in  her 
will,  gives  to  her  daughter  the  land  at  Ebblesburn,  "  and  those 
men,  the  property,  and  all  that  thereon  be."  In  another  part 
of  the  same  document,  *'  of  those  theowan  men  at  Cinnuc  she 
bequeaths  to  Eadwold,  Ceolstan,  the  son  of  Eistan,  and  the  son 
of  Effa^  and  Burwhyn  Moertin  :  and  she  bequeaths  to  Eadgyfn 
Aelsige  the  cook,  and  Telf  the  daughter  of  Wariburga,  and  He- 
restan  and  his  wife,  and  Eclem  and  his  wife,  and  their  child,  and 
Cynestan,  and  Wynsige,  and  the  son  of  Bryhtric,  and  Edwyn, 
and  the  son  of  Bunel,  and  the  daughter  of  Aelfwer."  The  treat- 
ment of  this  servile  class,  too,  corresponded  to  the  political 
estimation  in  which  they  were  held.  The  law  conferred  upon 
the  master  the  power  of  whipping,  of  branding,  and  of  putting  into 
bonds.  In  one  instance,  they  are  spoken  of  as  actually  yoked : 
**  let  every  person  know  his  teams  of  men,  of  horses,  and  of  oxen." 

*'  This  division  of  the  nation  existed  from  the  dawn  of  Anglo-Saxon 
history,  and  continued  without  any  material  interruption  or  variation 
till  its  close.  In  the  first  and  last  monuments  of  Anglo-Saxon  juris- 
pradence,  it  is  recognized,  without  hesitation^  that  every  freeman  was 
either  noble  or  ignoble.  The  two  or  dot's  of  the  Boris  and  Ceorls,  which 
are  always  named  in  marked  antithesis  to  each  other,  were  also  respec- 
tively known  as  Twelfhoendmcn  and  Tvvihoendraen  ;  appellations  syno- 
nimous  in  use  with  eorls  and  ceorls,  but  derived  from  the  maxims  and 
principles  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  law,  and  which  were  the  consequences  of 
the  great  superiority  assigned  to  the  aristocracy  by  the  constitution. 
Thus  the  eorl  and  the  ceorl  were  not  considered  as  possessing  the  same 
degree  of  credibility,  when  their  opinion  was  vouched  in  a  court  of 
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juslioe.  To  render  this  observation  intelligible,  we  must  revert  to  tbe 
forms  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  law.  Circumstantial  evidence  was  never 
received  .  a  witness  swearing  that  he  was  neither  '  bidden  nor  bought,' 
could  only  be  allowed  to  declare  that  which  he  had  seen  with  his  eyes 
or  heard  with  his  ears.  A  witness  could  not  be  called  to  prove  a  fact 
unless  he  asserted  it  in  positive  terms.  If  such  direct  testimony  could 
not  be  obtained^  the  plain tiflf  supported  his  claim  by  oath,  and  the  de- 
fendant or  culprit  was  allowed,  under  certain  restrictions,  to  clear  himself 
by  compurgation.  He  swore  that  he  was  not  liable  to  the  demand 
preferred  against  him,  or  that  he  was  innocent  of  the  accusation  laid  to 
his  charge  ;  and  if  this  exculpatory  oath  was  confirmed  by  the  oaths  of 
a  certain  specified  number  of  other  persons,  or  compurgators,  who,  on 
their  parts,  swore  that  they  believed  in  the  truth  oi  the  oath  of  their 
principal—then  he  was  declared  not  guilty  by  the  law.  But  the  right 
of  appearing  as  a  compurgator,  and  in  that  capacity  testifying  to  cha- 
racter, for  such  is  the  right,  if  its  real  import  be  kept  in  view,  was 
apportioned  according  to  the  rank  of  the  noble  and  of  the  villein  ;  the 
declaration  of  six  ceorls,  or  Twiboendmen,  being  only  equal  to  the 
assertion  of  one  single  Twelfhoendman." 

The  value  of  the  several  ranks  was  farther  determined  on  a 
different  principle — namely,  the  amount  of  the  fines,  or  pecuniary 
mulctSi  paid  for  wounds  or  slaughter.  These  penalties  are  said  to 
have  been  of  two  kinds, — the  were  and  the  mund,  llie  former 
was  the  legal  valuation  of  an  individual,  varying  according  to  his 
situation  in  life.  If  he  was  killed,  it  was  the  sum  the  murderer 
had  to  pay  for  the  crime ;  if  he  himself  violated  the  law,  it  was 
the  penalty  which  he  had  to  discharge.  The  were  was  therefore 
an  expedient  by  which  his  safety  was  guarded,  and  his  crimes 
prevented  or  punished.  Hence,  as  we  have  said,  it  became  the 
measure  and  mark  of  a  man's  personal  consequence ;  because  its 
amount  was  exactly  regulated  according  to  his  place  in  society. 
The  King's  were  was  thirty  thousand  thrymsas,  or  about  a  hundred 
and  twenty  pounds ;  an  atheling's  was  fifteen  thousand ;  a  bishop's 
eight  thousand ;  an  eolderman's  the  same ;  a  thane's  two  thou- 
sand ;  and  a  ceorFs  two  hundred  and  sixty.  To  be  deprived  of 
his  were  was*  the  punishment  inflicted  on  a  man  for  certain 
offences,  and  was  held  equivalent  to  the  loss  of  his  greatest 
social  protection. 

The  mund,  it  would  appear,  was  the  penalty  exacted  for  any 
attack  on  a  domestic  establishment,  and  had  nearly  the  same 
relation  to  the  dwelling  that  the  were  had  to  the  person.  If  any 
one  drew  a  weapon  where  men  were  drinking,  and  the  floor  wais 
stained  with  blood,  the  culprit,  besides  forfeiting  to  the  King 
fifty  shillings,  had  to  pay  a  compensation  to  the  master  for  the 
violation  of  his  mundoyrd.  The  royal  mansion  was  guarded  by 
a  mufid  of  fifty  shillings :  that  of  an  eorl's  widow  was  of  the 
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sama  amount;  while  for  ladies  of  an  inferior  order, it  diminiBhed 
to  twenty,  twelve,  and  even  six  shillings ;  and  if  a  widow  was 
taken  away  without  her  consent,  the  compensation  was  to  be 
doubled. 

The  practice  of  giving  bork^  surety,  or  bail,  to  answer  an  accu- 
sation, appears  to  have  been  coeval  with  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and 
to  have  extended  even  to  felonies.  If  a  man  was  charged  with 
theft,  he  was  bound  to  find  borky  and  if  he  failed  to  do  so,  his 
j^oods,  if  he  had  any,  were  taken  in  security  ;  and  if  not,  he  was 
imprisoned  till  the  day  of  trial.  When  a  homicide  was  convicted, 
and  could  not  pay  the  were^  he  was  compelled  to  find  twelve 
sureties,  eight  of  his  father's  relations,  and  four  of  his  mother's. 
The  system  of  bork  extended  even  to  witchcraft,  by  which  the 
accused  came  under  an  obligation  that  he  would  abstain  from  his 
wicked  arts  in  future.  If  a  man,  after  an  appeal  to  the  ordeal, 
was  found  guilty  of  theft,  he  was  put  to  death,  unless  his  relations 
consented  to  save  him  by  paying  his  were,  and  giving  bork  for 
his  good  behaviour  afterwards. 

But,  besides  this  bail  for  debt,  or  crime  actually  committed, 
the  laws  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  required  that  every  individual  should 
afford  a  similar  security  for  his  orderly  conduct ;  an  expedient 
for  preserving  the  public  peace  which  is  said  to  have  originated 
with  King  Alfred,  but  which  is  first  clearly  expressed  in  the 
statutes  of  Edgar.  It  is  there  directed,  that  '^  every  man  shall 
find  and  have  borkj  and  the  bork  shall  produce  him  to  every  legal 
charge,  and  shall  keep  him,  and  if  he  have  done  any  wrong,  and 
escapes,  his  bork  shall  bear  what  he  ought  to  have  borne.  But 
if  it  be  theft,  and  the  bork  can  bring  him  forward  within  twelve 
months,  then  what  the  bork  paid  shall  be  returned  to  him.'' 
The  man  who  was  accused,  and  had  no  bork,  might  be  put  to 
death,  and  buried  with  the  infamous. 

Mr«  Turner  holds  the  opinion  that  nothing  could  be  more 
repugnant  to  the  decorous  feelings  of  manly  independence  than  this 
slavish  bondage  and  anticipated  criminality.  It  degraded^he  thinks, 
every  man  to  the  character  of  an  intended  culprit,  as  one  whose  pro- 
pensities to  crime  were  so  flagrant  that  he  could  not  be  trusted 
for  his  good  conduct,  to  his  religion,  his  reason,  his  habits,  or  his 
facHiour.  But  it  should  not  be  forgotten,  that,  in  the  davs  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  princes,  the  bonds  of  society  were  very  lax ;  that 
the  temptations  to  violence  and  injustice  were  numerous ;  and 
that  there  can  be  no  better  security  for  the  peace  of  a  common- 
wealth, at  all  times,  than  to  give  to  every  man  a  direct  interest  in 
the  behaviour  of  his  fellow-citiaens.  The  laws  in  question 
originated  in  necessity  ;  and  the  vices,  political  and  social,  which 
disgraced  the  age  of  Edgar,  ought  to  be  regarded  as  an  apology 
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for  his  legislation  rather  than  as  the  effect  of  injudicious  inter- 
ference with  personal  freedom  * 

We  find  among  constitutional  writers  some  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  status  and  privileges  of  the  ceorls.  Mr. 
Palgrave,  placing  them  on  the  same  footing  as  the  villains  of  a 
later  period^  regards  them  as  tenants  strictly  ascribed  to  the 
glebe ;  as  persons  who,  performing  predial  or  agricultural 
services,  were  unable  to  depart  from  the  land  which  they  held, 
and  who  either  by  law,  or  long-established  custom,  equivalent  to 
law,  had  acquired  a  definite  and  recognized  estate  in  the  soil. 
So  long  as  the  villain  performed  his  services,  he  was  not  to  be 
removed  from  his  land,  nor  was  a  higher  rent  or  a  greater  pro- 
portion of  labour  to  be  exacted  from  him  than  what  was  due  and 
customary.  Yet,  with  this  certain  right  of  occupation,  defeasable 
only  by  neglect  of  the  condition  upon  which  the  land  was  held, 
the  freehold  or  absolute  dominion  of  the  soil  was  always  consi* 
dered  to  remain  in  the  lord.  The  ceorl,  in  short,  w^as  not  the 
owner  of  the  land  ;  and  his  usufructory  interest  afforded  none  of 
the  qualifications  resulting  from  real  property. 

*'  In  the  same  manner  that  the  nobility  were  divided  into  the  two 
ranks  of  landed  and  landless  proprietors,  so  the  villains  in  their  caste, 
were  separated  into  two  analogous  degrees.  If  the  eorl  derived  bis  best 
privileges  from  bis  lordship,  the  ceorl  obtained  his  rights  from  the 
possession  of  his  home.  The  aristocracy  was  composed  of  Barons  and 
Vavassours  ;  the  villainage  consisted  of  householders, ^or/A/a«^»ifft,  and 
of  those  who,  destitute  of  the  qualification  resulting  from  a  known  and 
permanent  domicile,  were  considered  only  as  the  folgkers,  or  followers 
of  their  more  wealthy  equals.  If  the  gentleman  was  compelled  to  find 
a  lord  who  would  accept  his  fealty,  so  the  peasant  was  under  the  neces- 
sity of  becoming  a  labourer,  and  serving  a  master  who  would  allow  him 
to  become  a  part  of  his  household.  This  relationship  could  be  created 
as  well '  within  burgh'  as  without,  by  au  act  of  mere  permissive  hospita- 
lity. One  night's  shelter  might  be  afforded  by  the  householder  without 
incurring  any  responsibility.  On  the  second,  the  stranger  became  a 
'  guest  ',*  and  if  he  continued  a  third  night  beneath  the  roof,  the  master 
of  the  family  was  bound  to  consider  the  inmate  as  being  his  Aghenbine, 
and  to  auswer  for  him  accordingly." 

The  theowes  or  serfs  were  probably  to  some  extent  the  de- 
scendants of  the  vanquished  Britons ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  greatest  portion  of  the  servile  class  consisted  of  freemen, 
who,  by  debt  or  transgression,  had  forfeited  their  liberty.  The 
culprit  who  could  not  discharge  the  penalty,  called  witc,  became 
a  "  wite  theowe."  He  might  indeed  be  redeemed  by  his  kinsmen ; 
but  if  he  was  abandoned  by  them,  or,  as  it  is  expressed  in  the 
law,  '^  if  he  clasped  his  hands,  and  knew  not  who  should  make 

*  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  vol.  iv.  p.  321. 
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amends  for  him/'  slavery  was  his  fate.  Duriog  twelve  months, 
the  release  might  still  be  accomplished ;  but  after  this  period 
elapsed^  his  doom  was  fixed ;  the  yoke  could  not  be  removed, 
and  the  punishment  of  servitude  was  transmitted  to  his  descen* 
dants.  In  fact,  the  custom  of  enslaving  the  criminal  and  the 
insolvent  seems  to  have  been  the  policy  of  every  nation  in  the 
ancient  world,  and  still  prevails  to  the  fullest  extent  in  most 
countries  of  the  East.  A  theowe,  therefore,  was  no  other  than 
a  convict,  reduced  to  that  situation  by  his  extravagance  or  his 
crimes.* 

Tlie  system  of  government  which  prevailed  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  may  at  first  sight  appear  not  only  quite  dissimilar  to  our 
maxims  and  habits,  but  even  altogether  inconsistent  with  the 
principles  on  which  our  present  laws  are  established.  In  this, 
however,  as  in  many  other  points,  the  discrepancy  arises  more 
from  the  form  than  from  the  essential  principles  of  their  legis- 
lation. The  inequality  of  the  rights  possessed  by  the  different 
classes  may  indeed  be  stigmatized  as  a  violation  of  natural 
justice,  and  it  may  be  farther  asserted,  that  the  law  regulated  its 
awards  by  a  respect  to  rank  and  property,  rather  than  by  a  due 
estimate  of  the  crime  which  was  to  be  punished,  or  of  the  claim 
which  was  to  be  vindicated.  But,  as  the  author  observes,  before 
we  prefer  the  accusation,  let  us  pause,  and  substitute  the  word 
damages  for  the  word  were,  and  we  shall  find  that  we  haye  not 
entirely  abandoned  the  reasoning  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  law,  though 
we  have  narrowed  its  application.  If  a  father,  for  example, 
brings  an  action  against  the  seducer  of  his  daughter,  does  not  the 
counsel  for  the  defendant  loudly  expatiate  on  the  condition  of  the 
injured  female  ?  Should  she  be  in  the  humbler  walks  of  life,  is 
not  the  circumstance  of  her  poverty  enlarged  upon  by  the  orator, 
with  the  view  to  a  corresponding  diminution  in  the  price  of  her 
honour  and  her  happiness.  We  need  not  observe  that  the  same 
principle  of  valuation  is  rigidly  applied  in  the  case  of  the  adul- 
terer. Wherefore,  when  Alfred  enacted,  that  the  seduction  of 
the  wife  of  a  twelfhoendman,  or  an  eorl,  was  to  be  compensated 
by  payment  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  shillings  ;  of  the  wife  of 
a  sixhoendman,  by  payment  of  a  hundred  shillings ;  and  of  the 
wife  of  a  ceorl,  by  payment  of  forty  shillings ;  he  did  nothing 
more  than  fix  and  declare  the  amount  of  damages,  instead  of 
leaving  the  assessment  to  the  direction  of  the  judge  and  the  dis« 
cretion  of  the  jury. 

'^  In  another  point  of  .view  we  may  discover  a  more  grateful  resem-. 
blance.  The  English  law,  no  less  than  that  national  feeling  which  is 
stronger  than  any  law,  fully  recognizes  the  most  decided  inequality  bc- 

*  Rise  of  English  Commonwealth,  p.  29. 
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tweefi  tbe  di£Perent  ranks  and  orders  of  men.  No  nation  wft%  perhapSi 
€ver  perraded  more  thorongbly  bj  tbe  spirit  of  arhtocracy»  in  wbicii  tb« 
lowest  classes  of  society  participate  as  fially  at  tbeir  snpcriors.  Had 
oar  oonstitation^  bowever^  admitted  of  no  other  aristocracy  but  tbe  arit- 
tocracy  of  birtb,  England  would  have  experienced  tbe  calamities  of  tboae 
states  in  wbich  all  authority  is  monopolized  by  one  caste  or  class^  while 
the  rest  are  utterly  excluded  from  political  importance  and  honour.  Even 
in  the  earliest  periods  tbe  English  laws  tended  to  unite  the  various  poli- 
tical ranks  of  the  community  into  one  body,  not  by  humiliating  tbe 
noble  and  placing  him  on  a  footing  with  the  plebeian ;  not  by  depriving 
any  one  rank  of  its  inherent,  hereditary  and  vested  rights;  but  br  ac« 
knowledging  the  doctrine  that  these  rights  might  be  acquired  by  desert 
atid  industry  when  denied  by  birth  and  parentage;  and  thus  iocreasing 
the  etier^  of  tbe  state  without  diminishing  its  stability*  However  varn 
ably  this  principle  may  have  been  acted  upon^  it  was  at  least  always  re<o 
aognised  in  England.  This  is  true  equality,  for  it  is  the  only  equality 
whiob  is  conformable  to  human  nature  and  acceptable  to  mankind. 
Where  it  exists  as  in  England,  it  imparts  contentment  to  each  individual^ 
and  vigour  to  the  commonwealth.  Where  it  is  denied — no  matter  under 
what  pretence  of  policy  or  expediency-^the  vexation  of  the  people  be- 
comes a  never- failing  source  of  weakness  and  rebellion.  Dangers  arise 
which  no  c&ution  or  Wisdom  can  avert,  and  the  tempest-tossed  vessel  of 
tbe  state  will  find  no  haven  of  security,  no  refuge  from  tbe  storm." 

The  weres  or  fines  imposed  for  bloodshed^  death,  and  all  kinds 
of  personal  injuries,  are  detailed  with  great  minuteness  in  the 
laws  of  Ethelbert.  In  the  case  of  tnurder,  if  the  sufferer  was  a 
freeman,  the  first  instalment  of  twenty  shillings  was  paid  at  the 
open  grave,  or  down  upon  the  coffin,  and  the  residue  within 
forty  days.  The  Scale  for  wounds,  inside  and  outside,  from  head 
to  foot,  is  extremely  curious,  as  will  appear  from  the  following 
specimens : — 

If  the  hair  be  plucked  or  pulled,  let  compensation  be  made  by 
the  payment  of  fifty  sceattas.  If  the  scalp  be  cut  to  tbe  bone  of 
the  skull,  so  that  the  latter  appear,  let  three  shillings  be  paid  in 
name  of  compensation. 

If  the  bone  of  the  skull  be  fractured,  let  compensation  be 
made  by  payment  of  ten  shillings;  and  if  both  the  bones  of  the 
skull  be  fractured,  let  twenty  shillings  be  paid. 

If  either  ear  lose  its  hearing,  let  compensation  be  made  by 
payment  of  twenty-five  shillings.  The  loss  of  an  eye  was  com- 
pensated by  the  payment  of  fifty  shillings.  If  a  piece  of  the  ear 
was  cut  off,  the  offender  paid  six  shillings.  If  the  nose  was  run 
through,  nine  shillings  were  paid.  The  fracture  of  the  chin-bone 
was  compensated  by  a  teere  of  twenty  shillings.  For  each  of  the 
A*ont  teetb,  six  shillings.  For  the  tooth  that  stands  by  the  front 
teeth,  on  either  side,  four  shillings.  For  the  tooth  that  stands  by 
the  last  mentioned  tooth,  three  shillings;   and  for  every  other 
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tooth  one  shilling.  If  the  speech  be  affected^  twelve  shillings. 
If  a  thumb  be  cut  off^  let  compensation  be  made  by  payment  of 
twenty  shillings;  and  for  a  thumb-nail,  three  shillings.  If  the 
sbootmg  or  fore-finger  be  cut  off,  let  compensation  be  made  by 
payment  of  eight  shillings.  For  the  middle  finger,  four  shillinffs. 
For  the  gold-finger  (the  ring  or  third  finger,)  six  shillings.  For  the 
little  finger,  eleven  shillings.  (In  this  we  think  there  is  an  error^ 
the  number  ii  (two)  being  taken  for  eleven.)  For  every  nail,  one 
shilling.  If  a  livid  bruise  be  occasioned  in  a  part  which  is  not 
oovered  by  the  dress,  let  compensation  be  made  by  payment  of 
thirty  sceattas.  If  the  bruises  be  covered  by  the  dress,  twenty 
sceattas  for  each.  If  the  midriff  be  wounded,  let  compensation 
be  made  with  twelve  shillings :  if  the  midriff  be  pierced,  twenty 
shillings.  If  the  thigh  be  stabbed,  six  shillings  for  every  stab. 
If  the  stab  be  above  one  inch  in  depth,  one  shilling  more;  if 
above  two  inches,  two  shillings  more;  and  if  above  three  inches, 
three  shillings  more.  If  a  foot  be  cut  off,  let  a  fine  of  fifty  shil- 
lings be  incurred;  if  the  great  toe,  ten  shillings;  for  the  great  toe* 
nail,  thirty  sceattas. 

In  the  laws  of  Alfred  the  weres  are  equally  numerous  and  spe» 
cific,  but  the  rates  are  usually  higher,  owing,  it  is  thought,  to  the 
depreciation  of  the  currency.  In  no  case  was  the  plaintiff  per«> 
initted  to  heighten  the  '*  Leech-fee,''  by  paying  the  surgeon  more 
than  he  ought  fairly  to  demand,  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the 
costs  of  the  defendant;  while  the  latter,  on  his  part,  was  bound 
to  make  due  excuses,  and  acknowledge  that  for  the  sum  which 
he  pays,  he  himself  would  have  pardoned  the  like  injury.  These 
regulations  which  appear  for  the  first  time  in  the  laws  of  William, 
betray,  it  has  been  justly  suspected,  the  increasing  inefficacy  of 
this  mode  of  compensation.  It  may,  indeed,  be  doubted  whe- 
ther, in  England,  the  acceptance  of  the  were,  or  blood-fine,  was 
in  all  cases  compulsory  upon  the  kinsmen  of  the  person  assaulted* 
On  the  contrary,  it  seems  probable  that  custom  allowed  the  rela* 
tions  to  prosecute  the  feud  until  the  one  family  was  entirely  de- 
feated, or  till  both  were  tired  of  the  war.  Under  the  Anglo* 
Norman  kings,  the  rights  of  suit  secured  by  the  earlier  law,  as 
well  as  the  right  of  vengeance,  which  is  stronger  than  the  law, 
merged  in  the  "  Appeal ;"  which  either  brought  the  feud  to  a 
conclusion  by  the  duel  of  the  parties,  or  left  the  defendant  ea« 
tirely  at  the  mercy  of  his  adversary,  if,  after  putting  himself  upon 
the  judgment  of  his  countrymen,  the  voice  of  the  inquest  de- 
clared him  guilty  of  the  charge. 

The  Scandinavians  have  preserved  the  Assurance  of  Truce,  or 
^  Trygdamal,"  which  stayed  the  hand  of  the  avenger. 

"  Strife,"  said  the  judge,  ''  was  between  Harold  and  Thorwald,  but 
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DOW  I  and  the  country  have  set  peace  between  them.  The  fine  bath 
been  told  wliich  the  deemsters  doomed ;  and  let  them  be  friends  in  the 
gnild  and  in  the  guesting  house,  at  the  feast  and  at  the  folcmoot,  in  the 
Church  and  in  the  hall.  May  he  who  breaks  his  plighted  troth  be 
banished  and  driven  from  land  and  home,  as  far  away  as  man  may  flee. 
Let  him  be  a  forflamed  man,  whilst  fire  shall  flame,  whilst  the  grass 
shall  spring,  whilst  the  fire-tree  grows,  whilst  the  babe  shall  greet  after 
the  mother,  whilst  the  mother  shall  give  suck  to  the  babe,  whilst  the 
ship  shall  sail,  whilst  the  shield  shall  glitter,  whilst  the  sun  shall  shine, 
whilst  the  hawk  shall  soar,  whilst  the  heavens  shall  roll,  whilst  the  wind 
shall  howl,  whilst  the  waves  shall  flow — ^let  him  be  forbidden  from 
Church  and  from  Christendom,  from  the  house  of  God  and  the  fellow- 
ship of  all  good  men,  and  never  let  him  find  resting-place  except  in 
hell."* 

The  history  of  the  Church  during  the  period  now  under  con- 
sideratioD  is  attended  with  much  interest,  although  the  facts 
which  it  embraces  are  neither  numerous  nor  well  authenticated. 
An  the  Anglo-Saxons,  at  the  period  when  they  settled  in  Eng- 
land, were  still  unconverted  to  the  faith  of  the  Gospel,  the  Chris- 
tian institutions,  formed  by  the  Britons,  were  generally  neglected, 
and  in  some  cases  entirely  abolished.  The  situation  of  Glaston- 
bury,  in  a  remote  district  to  which  the  arms  of  the  conquerors 
did  not  speedily  extend,  saved  it  from  the  ravages  of  the  ''  mere 
pagans,"  who  flocked  in  successive  expeditions  from  the  shores 
of  Germany.  So  late  as  the  twelfth  century  the  monks  of  that 
ancient  establishment  could  produce  the  charters  which  they  had 
received  from  the  native  sovereigns  of  Domnonia,  and  which 
were  confirmed  by  Henry  II.  None  of  the  other  religious 
foundations  of  the  country  could  claim  a  similar  descent.  Be- 
tween the  extinction  of  the  British  kingdoms  and  the  arrival  of 
Augustine,  the  hierarchy  ceased  to  have  any  recognized  existence 
amongst  the  mixed  inhabitants  of  the  subjugated  realms.  The 
ecclesiastical  government  was  destroyed  with  the  national  inde- 
pendence; the  chieftains  of  British  race  either  fled  or  perished 
in  the  field,  and  the  greater  proportion  of  the  people  who  con- 
stituted the  villainage  soon  relapsed  into  those  errors  from  which 
they  had  been  but  imperfectly  reclaimed! 

'[  That  such  an  apostasy  took  place  among  the  '  Welsh  '  or  British 
spbjects  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  nations,  will  appear  probable  from  the  fol- 
lowing circumstances.  According  to  the  discipline  which  prevailed 
throughout  the  empire  when  the  ecclesiastical  establishment  of  the  Ro- 
rbanized  Britons  was  first  organized— and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  any  departure  from  the  general  model  took  place  in  the  iloman 
provinces  ot  this  island— the  metropolitan  or  mother  Church  was  the 
cmly  one  which  possesssed  any  endowment.     Constituting  one  jurisdic- 

•  Proofj  and  Illustrations,  p.  cxii.  et  wy. 
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tion  under  one  pastor^  the  diocese  was  the  parochia  of  the  bishop,  who 
appointed  the  presbyters  to  officiate  in  the  various  districts,  as  appeared 
most  required  by  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  congregations.     All  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Church,  whether  arising  from  tythe,  from  land,  or  from 
voluntary  oblations  or  offerings,  formed  a  common  fund,  of  which  that 
portion  which  remained,  after  providing  for  the  charges  of  divine  service 
and  the  maintenance  of  the  poor,  was  distributed  amongst  the  clergy. 
Upon  the  conquest  of  each  British  city  by  the  Anglo-Saxons,  the  ruin  of 
the  cathedral  would  necessarily  destroy  the  whole  dependent  priesthood, 
destitute  of  any  permanent  glebe  or  domicile  in  the  districts  of  the  sur- 
rounding country,  and  with  no  other  followers  but  the  husbandmen,  the 
cultivators  of  the  soil,  scattered  under  the  authority  of  their  heathen 
conquerors.     Even  in  this  disastrous  situation  a  firm  belief  might  have 
preserved  a  wreck  of  Christianity ;  but  its  doctrines  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  cordially  received  by  the  ancient  British  tribes,  or  to  have  be- 
come the  national  religion.     Amongst  the  Roman  colonists  and  the  Ro- 
manized Britons  of  the  higher  ranks,  the  Gospel  was  preached  with 
effect.     Alban  sealed  his  faith  with  his  blood}  nor  did  he  alone  obtain 
the  crown  of  martyrdom ;  and  the  cities  of  London  and  of  Verulam  may 
have  profited  by  the  zeal  of  £leutherus,  and  the  piety  of  Lucius,  the 
British  king.     But  the  country  was  still  unconverted ;  and  though  tlie 
bloody  sacrifices  of  the  Druids  had  brought  down  the  anger  of  the  Ro- 
mans upon  them,  their  mystei'ies,  purified  by  the  abolition  of  a  savage 
ritual,  were  perpetuated  by  the  order.     Taliessen  hardly  conceals  his 
belief  in  the  religion  of  his  forefathers;  and  the  Druidical  worship, 
which  was  still  recollected  in  Strath-Clyde  and  Cumbria,  was  so  strong 
and  vigorous  on  the  opposite  shores  of  Deira,  that  the  British  inhabitants 
not  only  preserved  their  priesthood,  but  had  induced  the  Anglo-Saxon 
conquerors  to  embrace  their  faith." 

The  mission  of  Augustine,  therefore,  may  be  regarded  as  having 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  Church  to  which  the  successors  of 
Hengist  and  Horsa  became  converts.  In  the  infancy  of  the  new 
establishment,  a  bishop  was  appointed  for  each  state  or  people,  and 
the  boundaries  of  their  dominions  were  those  of  his  diocese.  Large 
grants  of  land  were  made  by  sovereigns  and  other  extensive  pro- 
prietors, for  the  service  of  the  altar,  free  from  all  burdens  but 
such  as  respected  the  public  service,  the  maintenance  of  bridges 
and  highways,  and  the  repair  of  fortified  places.  Ethelwulf,  the 
Bang  of  Wessex^  on  his  return  from  Rome,  where  he  bad  induced 
the  Pope  to  anoint  the  young  Alfred  as  his  intended  successor^ 
bestowed  one  tenth  part  of  his  land  on  the  ecclesiastical  body — a 
measure  which  has  been  considered  by  Seldeu  as  the  first  legis- 
lative enactment  by  which  the  soil  was  subjected  to  the  payment 
of  tythes  for  support  of  the  clergy.  But  we  are  inclined  to  agree 
with  Mr.  Palgrave,  in  the  opinion  that  the  rights  of  the  Church 
had  been  already  recognised  in  the  most  unequivocal  manner ; 
and  the  grants  or  deeds  of  surrender,  many  of  which  are  still  ex- 
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tant,  do  not  afford  the  slightest  coantenaace  to  the  coDclutioB 
which  the  former  writer  endeavoured  to  establish.  The  general 
statute  expressly  points  out  a  decimation  of  the  land  by  metes  and 
bounds,  to  be  held  free  from  all  secular  services,  exonerated  from 
all  tributes  to  the  crown,  and  from  the  charges  to  which  of  com- 
mon right  all  territorial  property  was  subjected;  and  this  exemp- 
tion was  made  avowedly  for  the  purpose  that  the  clergy  might 
sedulously,  and  without  interruption,  employ  themselves  in  offer- 
ing up  prayers  for  the  souls  of  the  king  and  of  their  other  bene- 
factors. Proceeding  on  the  same  general  ground^  Etbelwulf 
carried  his  intentions  into  effect  by  the  specific  endowments 
which  he  conferred  upon  the  various  churches  of  lands  which  may 
be  termed  ecclesiastical  benefices,  rendering  no  services  except  at 
the  altar. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  structures  were  very  simple,  and  for  the 
most  part  composed  of  timber.  Some  ecclesiastical  buildings 
erected  by  the  Romans  had  escaped  the  devastation  of  the  hea- 
then soldiers,  who  overran  the  country;  and  these,  when  repaired, 
greatly  facilitated  the  progress  of  Christianity  among  the  subjects 
of  £tbelbert.  In  the  first  instance  attention  was  bestowed  upon 
monasteries  and  cathedrals,  for  as  yet  there  was  no  parochial 
clergy,  neither  places  of  worship  corresponding  to  those  which 
we  now  call  parish  churches.  According  to  Bede,  in  the  sixth 
century  the  primitive  practice  still  continued  of  sending  presby- 
ters to  those  parts  of  the  diocese  which  required  their  separate 
ministrations ;  the  seat  of  the  bishop  bemg  their  place  of  usual 
residence,  and  to  which  they  always  returned  when  their  duty  was 
fulfilled.  In  the  eighth  century  Egbert,  Archbishop  of  York, 
notices  the  existence  of  local  churches  which  had  already  ob- 
tained an  endowment  of  tythes  distinct,  as  it  should  seem,  from 
the  cathedral;  and  he  provides  that  these  original  foundations 
should  not  be  deprived  of  their  dues  in  favour  of  new  places  of 
deyotion.  His  object  was  that  every  church  should  be  endowed 
with  one  entire  '^  mansus,"  or  as  much  land  as  was  usually  held 
by  a  ceorl  or  customary  tenant. 

The  canons  of  Egbert,  it  is  true,  were  promulgated  only  for 
rite  kingdom  of  Northumbria;  but  Mr.  Palgrave  thinks  that  this 
ivas  the  law  throughout  England  until  it  was  modified  by  Edgar 
and  Canute,  whose  statutes  allowed  every  thane  to  build  a  church 
on  his  book-land,  or  allodial  territory,  and  to  endow  it  with  one* 
third  of  the  tythes,  if  a  burial-ground  was  annexed  thereto;  but 
if  it  had  not  this  appendage,  he  was  to  continue  the  payment  of 
tythes  to  the  mother  Church,  and  to  provide  for  his  own  priest  oat 
of  the  remaining  nine  parts  of  the  produce.  These  regulations 
are  thought  to  relate  to  the  foundation  of  parish  churches  and  of 
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-private  oratoriei  ref pectirely.  On  tb«  creation  of  a  new  Manor, 
by  severing  it  from  a  larger  Township,  it  would  naturally  become 
expedient  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  subdivision  should  have  a 
place  of  worship  of  their  own ;  and  the  desire  to  accommodate 
his  people^  as  well  as  secure  a  suitable  influence  in  nomina- 
ting to  the  charge,  would  induce  the  landlord  to  endow  the  new 
foundation — a  power  which  was  permitted  by  the  canons  in  ques- 
tion, with  some  attention  to  the  rights  of  the  existing  incumbent. 
In  the  second  case — that  is,  a  sacred  edifice  without  a  church*- 
yard — while  the  law  licensed  the  noble  thane  to  build  an  oratory 
for  the  convenience  of  his  household  or  the  welfare  of  his  soul, 
it  prevented  him  from  bestowing  the  income  of  the  parish  priest 
on  a  domestic  chaplain. 

The  clergy  at  a  very  early  period  were  invested  with  great  pri^ 
vileges,  though  they  continued  for  a  long  time  subject  to  the 
secular  tribunals,  and  were  even  burdened,  as  proprietors  of 
land,  with  certain  services  to  the  state*  In  all  matters  not  con* 
nected  with  spiritual  jurisdiction,  the  clerk  and  the  layman  were 
governed  by  one  code;  and  the  claims  of  clerical  immunity, 
which  in  later  times  were  urged  so  haughtily  against  the  civil  au- 
thorities, bad  not  as  yet  any  existence.  But  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
notwithstanding,  placed  a  most  extraordinary  degree  of  confi- 
dence in  the  ministers  of  the  altar,  especially  when  the  latter  were 
called  upon  to  give  evidence  or  support  character  in  a  court  of 
justice*  The  compurgatory  oaths  of  the  priest,  the  deacon  and 
the  monk,  if  the  latter  belonged  to  an  inferior  order  of  the 
hierarchy,  were  respectively  equal  to  those  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty,  of  sixty,  ana  of  thirty  ceorls  or  bondes.  A  bishop  had 
equal  authority  in  the  state  with  an  ealdorman  or  earl ;  his  word 
or  testimony,  like  that  of  the  king,  was  conclusive  in  itself,  and 
did  not  require  to  be  corroborated  by  any  other  witness;  and  the 
"mass-thuie"  had  thesame  honourand degree  as  the^'world-thane,'* 
with  whom  he  was  always  ranked  in  the  scale  of  the  community. 

"  Affording  a  sanctuary  to  ofienders,  the  sacred  edifices  themselves 
were  not  to  be  profaned  by  force  or  violence.  Any  offence  within  the 
walls  of  the  head  Church  or  Cathedral  was  visited  with  that  increase  of 
penalty  or  pnoisbment  which  resulted  from  breaking  or  infringing  the 
'peace  of  the  king:'  homicide  there  committed  was  inexpiable — no 
blood  fine  could  be  accepted,  and  unless  the  king  pardoned  the  offence, 
the  criminal  forfeited  life  and  land.  In  many  places,  it  is  observed  in 
the  ancient  Costamal  that  the  bishop  has  the  privilege  of  the  bondred  5 
that  is  to  say,  the  bishop's  township  was,  like  the  king's  town,  aepsrsled 
fiom  the  hundred,  and  governed  by  a  coart  of  its  own,  equivalent  io 
jurisdiction.  This  was  Hso  the  case  with  most  of  the  lands  of  the  great 
lies,  not  as  an  ecclesiastical  immunity,  but  as  a  favour  speciaUf 
to  the  Church  by  tjk  cbwter  of  tbe  king^    £dgar  (bus  crated 
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the  palatine  privileges  of  Ely,  by  grantiDg,  though  not  gratuitously,  to 
the  monastery  all  the  rights  of  the  crown  within  the  two  hundreds  of 
the  Isle,  and  that  no  one  within  its  bounds  should  have  any  jurisdiction 
except  St.  Ethelred.  Sometimes  these  special  exemptions  resulted  from 
the  clause  that  the  lands  should  not  be  subject  to  the  summons  or 
exactions  of  the  king,  the  earl,  the  sheriff,  or  the  hundred ;  sometimes 
by  bestowing  in  express  terms,  the  power  of  taking  cognizance  of  those 
offences  which  peculiarly  belonged  to  the  king's  court,  and  for  which  he 
received  the  fines.  The  more  important  privileges  of  Durham  resulted 
from  the  dismemberment  of  the  kingdom  of  Northumbria.  Oslac  be- 
came the  Earl  of  modem  Yorkshire  and  its  dependencies.  Oswulph 
obtained  the  territory  north  of  the  Tyne;  and  the  domain  between  the 
Tyne  and  the  Tees,  then  confirmed  to  St.  Cuthbert,  however  it  may  have 
been  obtained,  was  held  by  the  bishop  in  dependence  upon  the  crown, 
yet  with  the  enjoyment  of  the  privileges  of  sovereign,  the  dominions 
being  exactly  in  the  situation  of  one  of  the  smaller  states,  such  as  Cum- 
berland and  Lothian,  which  were  ruled  by  kings  or  princes  acknowledg- 
ing the  imperial  authority  of  the  Bretwalda,  without  being  deprived  of 
the  powers  of  government  within  their  own  boundaries.'* 

jNo  question  has  been  more  agitated  by  historians  than  that 
Mfbich  respects  the  subjection  of  the  British  churches  to  the  Arch- 
bishops of  Canterbury  and  York.  By  the  authority  of  Ethelbert^ 
the  bishops  of  the  Western  Britons,  or  Welsh,  viere  summoned 
to  meet  Augustin ;  and  the  submission  of  these  dignitaries  to  the 
mandate  of  the  King  of  Kent,  has  been  regarded  as  a  proof  that  the 
dominions  still  held  by  the  British  reguli  were  subject  to  the  im- 
perial power  of  the  Bretwalda.  It  is  probable,  as  Mr.  Palgrave  re- 
marks, that  it  was  upon  this  right  of  monarchy  the  Pope  grounded 
the  bull  whereby  he  conferred  on  Augustin  the  Primacy  of  the 
Britons;  for,  in  those  days,  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdictions  always 
followed  the  temporal  sovereignly,  and  were,  in  fact,  created  by  it. 
Hence  the  appointment  of  one  metropolitan  to  Canterbury,  and  of 
another  to  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Northumbria,  resulted  not 
from  the  geographical,  but  from  the  political  division  of  the  island. 
The  refusal  of  the  British  prelates  to  obey  the  Roman  legate  was, 
it  is  well  known,  accompanied  by  an  attempt  to  regain  the  national 
independence;  but  the  Anglo-Saxons  ultimately  supported  their 
superiority,  and  Oudoceus  of  LandafF  received  his  consecration 
from  the  hands  of  St.  Augustine.  From  that  period,  the  obedience 
of  the  Welsh  bishops  to  tlie  See  of  Canterbury  has  not  been  con- 
tested. 

''  Amongst  the  Picts  and  the  Gael  the  Anglo-Saxon  prelates  bad  no 
authority;  they  were  considered  as  strangers  in  nation,  and  almost  in 
creed.  But  a  considerable  portion  of  modern  Scotland  was  included  in 
the  province  of  York;  the  Firths  of  Forth  and  Clyde  constituted  the 
boundaries  of  the  state  of  Northumbria,  and  of  the  bishopric  of  Lindes- 
£iirne;  and  the  town  of  Edwinesburgli  or  Edinburgh,  together  with 
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miiny  other  domains,  had  been  bestowed  upon  the  see  by  the  bounty  of 
Ceoiwttlf.  The  ancient  bishops  of  the  Scots^  co-ordinate  in  rank,  and 
without  any  distinction  of  province  or  see,  equally  exercised  their  pas- 
toral functions  in  every  part  of  the  land  which  was  peopled  by  their 
countrymen.  And  when  Lothian  was  separated  from  the  crown  of 
Northumbrian  these  prelates  descended  into  the  Saxon  Lowlands,  whose 
connection  with  Lindisfairne  had  been  destroyed.  Malcolm  Canmore 
first  divided  his  kingdom  into  dioceses,  and  the  Bishop  of  St.  Andrew's 
BOpiired  the  rights  of  St.  Cuthbert  beyond  the  Tweed :  yet  they  were 
not  forgotten ;  and  Ralph  Flambard  endeavoured,  though  in  vain,  to  re- 
assert his  privileges  over  the  less  distant  Tiviotdale*  Wbitheme,  or 
Candida  Casa^  was  the  seat  of  another  bishopric^  founded  by  Ninian, 
and  which  extended  over  that  part  of  Galloway  which  was  subjected  or 
tributary  to  the  Anglo-Saxons  of  Northumbria.  Exposed  to  the  inces- 
sant invasions  of  the  Scots  and  Picts,  this  '  extreme  region  of  England^' 
as  it  IS  termed  by  Malmesbury,  seems  to  have  been  separated  from 
Northumbria,  in  the  period  of  anarchy  which  succeeded  to  the  assassination 
ofEthelbert;  the  bishopric  became  extinct  3  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
district  are  thought  to  have  submitted  to  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  the 
Norwegian  prelate  of  Man  and  the  Isles.  When  the  see  was  revived  in 
the  eleventh  century,  the  bishop  elect,  Gilia  Aldan,  was  admonished  to 
place  himself  under  the  archiepiscopal  authority  of  the  primate  of  Eng- 
land, Gilla  Aldan  obeyed ;  and  the  attendants  of  the  prelates  of  Candida 
Casa,  in  the  great  couucils  of  England,  under  Henry  IL,  resulted  from 
this  supremacy." 

The  subjection  of  the  Scottish  church  to  the  see  of  York 
originated  in  the  same  circumstances  which  gave  occasion  to  the 
homage  so  long  rendered  by  the  northern  kings  to  the  sovereigns 
of  England.  The  Caledonia  of  ancient  times  was  bounded  on 
the  south  by  the  Firth  of  Forth,  the  mare  Scotticum  of  old 
writers^  and  by  the  natural  line  of  hills  and  marshes  which  con- 
nects that  estuary  with  the  river  Clyde.  The  greater  part  of  the 
Lowlands  were  included  in  Cumbria,  or  Northumbria,  a  kingdom 
consisting  of  the  five  northern  counties  of  England,  and  eight  or 
ten  southern  counties  of  Scotland,  as  we  now  reckon,  and  go- 
verned by  an  Anglo-Saxon  prince.  At  a  subsequent  period,  the 
territorial  distribution  of  the  two  nations  was  altered,  and  a  large 
portion  of  the  land  which  had  belonged  to  the  heptarchy,  and 
owned  the  imperial  sway  of  the  Bretwalda,  was  ceded  perma- 
nently to  the  Scottish  crown,  on  the  usual  conditions  of  fealty  and 
service.  It  appears  not  that  sufficient  pains  were  taken  to  secure, 
at  the  same  time,  the  supremacy  of  the  Archbishop  of  York  over 
the  churches  which  had  been  founded  in  his  diocese,  which,  as 
has  been  already  observed,  was  conterminous  with  the  Northum- 
brian kingdom.  As  time  advanced,  difficulties  augmented  and 
doubts  increased;  for  the  territories  of  the  Scottish  monarchs 
were  extended  northwards,  as  well  as  in  the  direction  of  the 
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Tweed,  the  Chevbts^  and  the  Solway,  rendering  the  term  Seoi* 
land  a  word  of  very  ambiguous  meaning.  The  country,  go^ 
vemed  by  Kenneth  M^AIpine,  was  not  the  same,  in  point  of 
limits,  as  that  under  William  the  Lion,  while  the  latter  differed 
very  considerably  from  the  dominions  which  submitted  to  the  rule 
of  the  Stuarts,  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  Hence 
the  dispute  about  homage  to  the  English  crown,  and  obeisanci^ 
to  the  archiepiscopal  see,  has  been  perpetuated  chiefly  owing  tQ 
the  vagueness  of  the  language  in  which  the  subject  is  dift* 
cussed.  The  Scotland,  over  which  Malcolm  IIL  ruled,  was 
formed  principally  of  districts  which  had  been  subdued  by  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  and  were,  therefore,  properly  called  English,  and, 
in  point  of  fact,  were  not  less  so  than  Westmoreland  and  Lan- 
cashire; whereas  the  Scotland  which  owned  the  sovereignty  of 
James  IV.,  comprehended  the  whole  northern  division  of  the 
island,  to  the  Pentland  Sound  and  the  shores  of  the  western 
ocean.  For  the  latter  portion  of  bis  kingdom,  the  counties  be- 
yond the  Forth  and  the  Grampians,  no  Scottish  monarch  was 
ever  asked  to  do  homage. 

In  the  reign  of  Malcolm,  when  Lothian  was  permanently 
attached  to  the  northern  sovereignty,  the  limits  of  the  countiY 
which  owned  his  government,  as  well  as  the  names  of  the  dif- 
ferent provinces  that  composed  it,  varied  year  after  year.  Part 
of  the  lands  north  of  the  Tweed  were  called  Saxony,  because 
they  were  occupied  by  a  German  people,  while  the  remains  of  the 
British  Kingdom  in  the  west,  were  usually  denominated  Strath 
Clyde.  There  was  still  a  separation  between  Scotia  and  Lothian, 
which,  though  under  the  rule  of  one  king,  were  far  from  being 
united  in  customs,  manners,  or  language.  The  Gael  bore  the 
most  inveterate  hatred  towards  the  Saxons,  though,  in  a  certain 
sense,  their  fellow  subjects;  while  the  Teutonic  inhabitants  of  the 
coast,  the  descendants  of  the  Northumbrian- Angles,  regarded 
their  enemies  with  equal  contempt  and  horror. 

This  distinction  continued  several  ages,  and  has  not  indeed 
altogether  disappeared  at  the  present  day.  Thus  we  are  told, 
that  in  the  reign  of  Alexander,  there  was  a  Justiciar  of  Scotland, 
and  a  Justiciar  of  Lothian.  The  limits  of  Scotland,  in  the  twelfth 
century,  were  still  the  Firths  of  Clyde  and  Forth.  In  Renfrew- 
shire there  is  a  proverb,  out  of  Scotland  into  Largs ;  the  Clyde 
being  the  southern  boundary.  In  early  ages,  whoever  crossed  the 
Firth,  and  landed  on  the  opposite  shore,  went  out  of  Scotland 
into  Largs.  The  conjecture  of  Mr.  Palgrave,  relative  to  the 
nomenclature  of  those  early  times,  is  not  devoid  of  probability. 
He  thinks  that  Lothian  and  the  Lowlands  first  acquired  the  name 
ef  Scotland  from  the  English,  who,  ignorant  of  the  internal  divi^ 
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MODS  of  the  coantry,  would  de«ijgnate  as  Scotland  all  the  territory 
appertainiiig  to  the  Scottish  King.  Nor  is  it  improbablei  that 
the  pobtical  unioa  of  the  several  districts  was  gradually  effected, 
partly  by  force,  and  pardy  by  the  silent  operations  of  jurispru* 
denoe,  perhaps  not  always  in  accordance  with  the  strict  principles 
of  justice  and  equity.  He  maintains,  however,  that  down  to  the 
period  of  the  Conquest,  we  cannot  point  out  any  material  feature 
distingoisbing  the  Scottish  princes  from  the  other  vassals  of  the 
fiogliah  crown.  There  is  no  token  of  dependency  affecting  the 
Britons,  which  does  not  apply  with  equal  clearness  to  the  Lords 
of  Liothian  and  the  Rulers  of  the  Gael.  Their  subscriptions  ap* 
pear  m  the  same  charters;  they  stood  side  by  side  when  they  per** 
formed  homage  to  the  Basileus;  their  obligations  are  conceived 
m  the  same  terms :  and  hence,  he  concludes,  that  unless  we  reject 
all  rales  of  historical  evidence,  our  assent  to  the  proposition  can- 
not be  withheld. 

After  the  Norman  conquest,  again,  according  to  our  author, 
the  Lowlands  of  Scotland  are  to  be  considered  as  a  portion  of 
Anglo-Saxon  Britain,  of  which  William  possessed  the  feudal  su- 
periority. Under  Malcolm  Canmore,  Lothian  stood  in  the  same 
relation  to  the  Confessor,  as  Bemicia  had  done  to  Edgar.  But 
the  dominion,  which  the  King  of  Albania  possessed  over  the 
tribes  beyond  his  Bernicianand  Cumbrian  territory,  was  exercised 
also  upon  Saxon  principles;  and  he  ruled,  or  attempted  to  rule, 
the  lords  of  the  Isles  and  the  chieftains  of  the  Gad,  just  as  the 
Scots  themselves  had  been  subjected  to  the  Basileus  or  Bret* 
waida. 

To  this  question  of  the  ''  Scottish  subjection,"  Mr.  Palgrave 
devotes  a  whole  chapter,  in  which  he  accumulates  facts  and  argu- 
nseots,  with  tlie  intention  of  proving  that  the  princes  of  Holyrood 
held  their  kingdom  as  a  feu,  and  were  accordingly  bound  to  do 
right  or  perform  service  to  their  lord  superior,  the  sovereign  of 
England.  This  position  was  assuoied  by  Edward  [.,  when  be 
claimed  the  right  of  settling  the  destination  of  the  northern  crown, 
disputed  by  Bruce  and  Balliol.  Before  the  union  of  the  two 
kingdoms,  pride  and  interest  gave  a  degree  of  importance  to  this 
subject,  which,  perhaps,  it  did  not  even  then  possess;  for  the  in- 
dependence of  die  weaker  country  could  only  be  maintained  by 
anus,  under  the  direction  of  a  wise  policy,  and  not  by  an  appeal 
to  antiquated  documents,  the  true  import  of  which  it  might  be 
impossible  to  understand.  The  acute  feelings  of  the  Scottish 
nation,  in  regard  to  this  matter*  are  perfectly  intelligible ;  but  it  is 
not  so  easy  to  comprehend  why  the  subjects  of  Henry  VI. 
should  have  attached  so  much  value  to  the  determination  of  a 
point  which,  at  that  late  epoch,  was  osuaHy  comniCCed  to  the 
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skill  of  a  general;  rather  than  to  the  ingenuity  of  a  feudal  lawyer. 
Yet  it  is  well  known  that  Harding,  who  forged  certain  charters, 
as  evidences  of  the  rights  of  the  English  crown,  received  a  pension 
of  twenty  pounds  per  annum,  as  a  reward  for  his  supposed  dis« 
covery  of  ancient  documents,  bearing  the  great  seals  of  David  11., 
Robert  I.  and  Robert  II.  He  pretended  that  James  I.  had 
offered  him  the  sum  of  one  thousand  marks  sterling  for  the  said 
parchments ;  that  his  life  had  been  exposed  to  the  greatest  peril 
m  obtaining  them;  and  that  he  did  not  escape  without  sustaining 
a  very  severe  wound.  In  consideration  of  his  sufferings  and  fide- 
lity, the  annuity  already  described  was  conferred  upon  him,  pay- 
able out  of  the  issues  of  the  county  of  Lincoln,  by  letters  patent, 
tested  at  Westminster,  28th  November,  36  Henry  VI. 

Nor  must  we  conceal  that  other  fictitious  documents  of  the  same 
class,  and  which  may  have  been  manufactured  about  the  same 
period,  are  still  in  existence.  These,  however,  generally  speaking, 
bear  such  obvious  marks  of  imposture,  that  no  one  accustomed 
to  the  style  and  form  of  ancient  deeds  can  be  deceived  by  them. 
English  writers  have  long  ceased  to  support  their  authenticity, 
being  content  with  a  reference  to  the  charters  of  Edgar,  the  purity 
of  which  has  remained  unquestioned.  We  must  further  acknow«- 
ledge,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Palgrave, 

**  That  the  evidences,  taken  separately,  do  not  go  the  full  length  of 
establishing  the  assertion  advanced  by  Edward,  that  the  kings  of  England, 
or  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings,  had,  from  the  first  origin  of  that  kingdom,  the 
full  and  direct  dominion  over  the  kingdom,  ambiguously  termed  the 
Kingdom  of  Scotland ;  nor  can  we  always  decide  whether  any  given  act 
of  homage  performed  by  the  Scots,  after  the  grant  of  Lothian  to  Ken- 
neth, was  or  was  not  intended  more  particulariy  for  that  last-mentioned 
country.     It  is  sufficient  for  us  to  know  that  the  obligations  of  the  Scot- 
tish sovereigns  are  such  as,  in  the  Angb-Saxon  or  Carlovingian  age,  might 
be  demanded  from  an  antrustian,  from  one  who  had  accepted  the  son  of 
Cerdic  as  his  Lord  Protector  and  Defender.  The  engagements  contracted 
by  a  chieftain  in  the  tenth  century,  when  feudality  was  still  in  its  germ, 
ara  not  to  be  measured  by  the  standard  of  Favia,  Paris,  or  Bologna.     A 
period  existed  when  the  act  of  homage  performed  by  the  Scots  possessed 
a  double  character:  it  might  be  due  in  respect  of  the  benefice,  or  might 
proceed  from  an  unbeneficed  antrustion  commending  himself  to   bis 
superior.     But  the  Scottish  kings  and  people  allowed  the  submission  to 
grow  upon  them,  even  as  similar  relations  had  risen  within  their  own 
realm.     The  objections  of  the  Scots,  if  valid,  prove  too  much  for  the 
Scottish  king.     Neither  Bruce  nor  Balliol  would  have  derived  any  real 
advantage  from  the  doctrines  advanced  by  the  advocates  of  Scottish  in- 
dependence.    If  the  ai^uments  employed  against  the  supremacy  of  the 
English  crown  had  been  pursued,  they  would  destroy  the  most  valued 
rights  of  Scottish  sovereignty." 
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The  supremacy  of  the  Archbishop  of  York  took  its  vise  iu 
similar  circumstances^  and  was  at  length  opposed   on  similar 

Eounds.  The  kingdom  of  Northumbria  originally  included  the 
owlands  of  Scotland,  the  district  in  which  the  first  bishoprics 
were  founded;  and  as  the  diocese  of  Lindesfame  was  conter- 
minous with  the  realm  of  the  northern  Angles,  the  authority  of  the 
prelate  was  necessarily  exercised  to  the  same  extent.  In  process 
of  time^  however,  the  Scoto-Saxons  mingled  so  entirely  with  the 
Gael,  or  inhabitants  of  the  mountains,  and  with  the  remains  of 
the  Picts  or  Britons  of  the  eastern  coasts  beyond  the  Forth,  that 
their  connection  with  their  countrymen  on  this  side  the  Tweed 
was  gradually  abolished.  Hence  the  cathedrals  erected  in  the 
remoter  parts  of  Scotland  refused  submission  to  the  Archbishop  of 
York,  on  the  ground  that  his  jurisdiction  had  never  reached  the 
lands  in  which  they  were  situated ;  or  in  other  words,  that  they 
were  not  placed  within  the  bounds  of  the  ancient  province  of 
Lindesfame,  the  patrimony  of  St.  Cuthbert. 

The  tenth  chapter  is,  in  our  estimation,  the.  most  interesting 
portion  of  Mr.  Palgrave's  volume;  the  object  of  which  is  to 
show  that  the  laws  and  institutions  of  the  Roman  empire  de* 
scended  far  down  into  the  middle  ages  of  Europe,  and  influenced 
greatly  the  character  of  the  nations  which  sprung  out  of  its  ruins. 
He  maintains  that  the  empire  has  been  continued,  not  clestroyed, 
and  that  its  domination  did  not  sink  beneath  the  yoke  of  the  in- 
vader: for  while  its  outward  form  was  altering,  it  was  replaced 
by  the  communities  of  western  Christendom.  In9tead,  therefore, 
of  considering  these  states  as  formed  by  the  submersion  of  the 
fourth  great  monarchy,  they  must  be  viewed  as  founded  upon  aa 
authority,  which,  severed  and  divided,  was  transmitted  to  the 
authors  of  the  Barbarian  dynasties,  who  succeeded  to  the  inherit- 
ance of  the  Csesars.  It  is  in  the  Codes  of  the  Lower  Empire 
that  we  discover  the  origin  of  the  principles  of  government  and 
public  law,  which  have  given  birth  to  the  European  character — 
a  character  understood  so  easily,  yet  defined  with  so  much  diffi- 
culty; but  which  has  rendered  these  races  upon  whom  it  is  now 
impressed  diverse  from  all  other  nations  of  the  world. 

Whatever  may  have  taken  place  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  Britons  received  a  deep  impression  from  the 
manners  and  laws  of  their  Roman  conquerors.  The  facility  with 
which  the  natives  adopted  the  customs,  the  arts,  the  garb,  and  the 
refinements  of  Italy,  excited  the  surprise  of  Tacitus.  '^  Jam  vero 
Principum  filios  liberalibus  artibus  erudire,  et  ingenia  Britan- 
norum  studiis  Gallorum  anteferre,  ut  qui  modo  linguam  Romanam 
abneuebant,eloquentiam  concupiscerent :  Inde  etiam  habitus  nostri 
honor  et  frequens  toga ;  paullatimque  discessura  ad  delinimenta 
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titioramy  porticus  et  balnea  et  conviviorum  elegantiam;  xdque 
apud  imperitos  humanitas  vocabatar,  cum  pars  servitutis  esset.'* 
The  Latin  langnage,  the  great  medium  of  intercourse  and  the 
vehicle  of  learning,  was  acquired  with  great  eagerness;  and  it  is 
well  known  bow  entirely  it  superseded  the  use  of  the  Celtic  dia- 
lects in  Gaul,  whence  the  love  of  eloquence  had  passed  over  into 
Britain.  Even  the  traditions  concerning  the  Trojan  lineage  of 
onr  ancestors  are  proofs  of  this  reciprocal  cordiality.  It  is  indif- 
ferent, as  Mr.  Palgrave  observes,  whether  these  tales  existed 
before  the  arrival  of  the  Romans,  or  whether  the  adventures  of 
Brito  or  Brute,  the  son  of  Silvius,  were  invented  by  the  bards, 
to  propitiate  the  favour  of  those  who  also  prided  themselves  in 
being  the  progeny  of  iEneas,  since,  in  either  case,  they  must  be 
viewed  as  indications  of  good  will,  or  at  least  of  a  desire  to  pro- 
mote it.  Adorned  by  the  pen  of  romance,  these  legends  arc  pre- 
sented in  a  questionable  shape ;  but  they  are  not  to  be  neglected 
as  if  they  were  recent  or  arbitrary  fictions.  Taliessin  addressed 
his  countrymen  as  the  "  remnants  of  Troy/'  Nennius  repeats 
tile  tradition  in  the  eighth  century ;  and  if  the  Gauls  gloried  in 
their  descent  from  the  fugitives  of  Ilium,  the  same  genealogy 
could  scarcely  be  unknown  to  their  insular  brethren.  The  coun- 
try, too,  was  replete  with  the  monuments  of  Roman  magnifi- 
cence. Malmesbury  appeals  to  those  stately  ruins  as  testimo- 
nies of  the  favour  which  Britain  had  enjoyed:  the  towers,  the 
temples,  the  theatres  and  the  baths  which  yet  remained  unde- 
stroyed,  excited  the  admiration  of  the  traveller;  and  even  in  the 
fourteenth  century  the  edifices  raised  by  the  Romans  were  so 
numerous  and  costly  as  almost  to  excel  any  others  on  this  side  of 
the  Alps. 

*'  Nor  were  these  structures  amongst  the  least  influential  means  of 
establishing  the  Roman  power.  Architecture,  as  cultivated  by  the 
ancients,  was  not  merely  presented  to  the  eye ;  the  art  spoke  also  to  the 
mind.  The  walls  covered  with  the  devices  of  the  legislature^  engraved 
on  bronze  or  sculptured  in  the  marble;  the  triumphal  arches  crowned 
by  the  statues  of  the  princes  who  governed  the  province  from  the  distant 
Quirinal;  the  tesselated  floor  pictured  with  the  mythology  of  the  state, 
whose  sovereign  was  its  pontiff— all  contributed  to  act  upon  the  feelings 
of  the  people,  and  to  impress  them  with  respect  and  submission  $  the 
conquered  shared  the  fame  and  were  exaltea  by  the  splendour  of  the 
Victors. 

We  must  refer  to  the  work  itself  for  an  account  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  great  stream  of  law  and  government  that  issued  from 
the  Roman  capital  spread  over  the  tributary  states  in  the  east 
and  west.  It  might,  mdeed,  be  presumed  that  the  greater  civi- 
lization oi  the  people  who  fought  under  the  standards  of  the 
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Cffsars  would  have  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  manners^  and 
even  the  legal  institutions,  of  the  Gauls,  Germans  and  Britons; 
and,  iiFpoint  of  fact,  \^e  believe  it  admits  not  of  any  doubt,  that 
the  rules  according  to  which  property  was  held  and  transmitted, 
power  exercised,  justice  administered  and  crimes  punished,  during 
the  middle  ages^  were  derived,  more  or  less,  directly  from  the 
jurisprudence  and  usages  of  the  Romans.  The  same  distiuct-* 
ness  does  not,  perhaps,  apply  to  the  question  which  respects  the 
feudal  law,  properly  so  called,  it  being  uncertain  whether  its 
principles  may  not  be  more  successfully  traced  to  the  primitive 
habits  of  the  German  tribes,  than  to  the  grants  of  the  emperors 
in  favour  of  the  barbarian  hordes  who  undertook  to  guard  their 
froBtters.  The  allotment  of  land  as  a  fee  for  services  due  to  the 
state,  is  a  practice  which  seems  to  arise  naturally  from  the  usagei 
of  society,  so  soon  as  mankind  have  directed  their  attention  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil  and  the  benefits  of  a  permanent  settlement* 
It  may  accordingly  be  discovered  in  the  simplest  forms  of  social 
existence,  where  the  pursuits  of  the  wandering  shepherd  have 
been  succeeded  by  those  of  the  agriculturist^^the  era  at  which  a 
territorial  inheritance  first  acquires  any  value. 

We  have  already  mentioned  that  the  volumes  of  Mr. — we  be« 
lieve  we  ought  to  have  said  all  along — Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  con- 
tain a  great  mass  of  information  on  a  most  important  branch  of 
national  history,  and  especially  on  those  points  which  connect  the 
political  constitution  of  England  with  its  judicial  arrangements. 
It  is,  therefore,  a  valuable  work  for  the  antiquary  and  lawyer,  sup- 
plying both  with  topics  for  reflection,  which  are  not  anywhere  else 
to  be  found  collected  in  so  small  a  compass.  Perhaps  the  seve- 
ral subjects  which  he  has  discussed  might  have  been  more  advan- 
tageously considered  under  a  somewhat  diflferent  order  and  con-^ 
nection,  there  being,  we  think,  an  occasional  confusion  of  the 
historical  parts  with  those  which  are  meant  to  elucidate  manners 
and  institutions.  A  book,  like  a  house,  often  proves  the  want  of 
skill  or  of  experience  in  the  architect ;  and  when  the  structure  is 
finished^  he  is  obliged  to  acknowledge  that  he  has  as  yet  done 
nothing  more  than  bring  together  the  materials  of  which  a  noble 
building  might  be  composed.  On  the  whole,  however,  the 
"  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  English  Commonwealth"  is  a  produc* 
tion  which  does  great  honour  to  the  industry  and  talents  of  its 
author,  yfho,  besides,  appears  perfectly  f>ee  from  any  such  bias 
as  would  have  drawn  him  from  the  straight  path  of  literary 
honesty,  and  bent  his  researches  towards  the  gratification  or 
support  of  a  particular  party  in  the  statd. 
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Art,  YL^'^Sermons,  ioith  an  Essay  on  the  R^hi  Interpretation  and 
Understanding  of  the  Scriptures.  By  'Dioinas  Arnold^  D.D. 
Head  Master  of  Rugby  School^  and  late  Fellow  of  Oriel  CoU 
lege,  Oxford.     London.  Fellowes.  8vo.  1832. 

Our  readers  may  possibly  recollect  that,  in  our  notice  of  Dr. 
Arnold's  former  Volume  of  Sermons,*  we  expressed  a  firm  convic- 
tion that  his  oflSce,  as  Head  Master  of  Rugby  School,  would  be 
regarded  by  him  as  a  position  on  which  he  might  grapple  with 
that  hitherto  untractable  problem,  the  religious  education  of  a 
large  collection  of  boys  ;  and  that  all  the  resources  of  his  heart 
and  understanding  would  be  prodigally  put  forth,  to  secure  the 
success  of  so  arduous  and  noble  an  undertaking.  It  is,  therefore, 
with  unspeakable  satisfaction  that  we  annouuce  the  appearance 
of  this  volume,  which  so  far  realizes  our  anticipations,  that  it  ex- 
hibits to  us  the  spectacle  of  a  scholastic  instructor,  who  brings 
with  him  to  his  station  the  remembrance  that  one  thing  is  neet^al 
far  above  all  mental  accomplishment.  In  this  collection  of  Ser- 
mons, the  Christian  public  has  a  pledge,  that  the  teacher  and  go- 
vernor of  a  great  public  seminary,  is  solemnly  engaged  in  fixing 
the  thoughts  of  his  pupils  on  their  eternal  destiny,  and  in  doing 
all  that  benevolence  and  piety  can  dictate  for  the  correction  of 
those  defects  and  vices,  which  have  often  given  to  our  schools  the 
aspect  of  monstrous,  though  unavoidable  and  necessary  evils. 
That  the  other  guardians  and  instructors  of  our  children  are  not 
similarly  occupied,  is  very  much  more  than  we  would  willingly  be 
understood  to  aifij-m,  or  even  to  suggest.  But  we  have  in  this  vo- 
lume an  assurance  which,  at  least,  must  gladden  the  heart  of  every 
parent  who  has  a  child  at  Rugby — ^an  assurance,  that  the  main 
object  of  its  discipline  is  to  train  up  children  in  the  way  in  which 
they  must  go,  if  ever  they  would  reach  the  prize  of  their  high 
calling.  Should  any  of  the  youth  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Arnold 
forget  the  glorious  titles  and  privileges  of  their  baptism — as  mem- 
bers of  Christ,  as  children  of  God,  and  inheritors  of  the  kingdom 
of  heaven — most  assuredly  their  honoured  preceptor  will  be  inno- 
cent of  their  blood.  He  has  faithfully  declared  unto  them  the 
whole  counsel  of  God,  together  with  the  awful  manifold  obliga- 
tions which  it  imposes  on  them  that  are  thus  furnished  unto  every 
good  word  and  work :  and  we  may  humbly  hope,  that  the  Author 
and  Finisher  of  our  Faith  will  graciously  own  and  prosper  his 
endeavours. 

The  number  of  sermons  in  this  volume  is  thirty-four.  Twenty- 
nine  of  them  were  delivered  in. the  chapel  of  Rugby  School,  and 
were  therefore  addressed  to  a  peculiar  congregation.     But  as  the 
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lauhs  against  which  they  are  directed  are  more  or  less  common 
to  alL  schools,  tfie  preacher  has  thought  that  they  might  be  useful 
to  others,  besides  those  for  whom  they  were  origuialiy  designed. 
(Preface.)     For  this  '^  peculiar  congregation"  the  sermons  are, 
ID  all  respects,  admirably  adapted.     In  the  tirst  place,  they  are  of 
a  most  judicious  brevity;  so  measured,  as  to  inflict  no  intolerable 
penance  on  boyish  restlessness  and  impatience.    In  the  second 
place,  they  are  singularly  plain  and  unambitious.     They  are  jiist 
such  addresses  as  an  afl^ectionate  and  earnest  teacjier  might  make 
to  a  small  knot  of  pupils  assembled  in  his  study.     The  care  of 
the  preacher  has  been,  throughout,  to  bring  down  his  instruction 
to  the  level  of  the  most  unripe  understanding  among  his  auditory. 
And  when  it  is  recollected,  that  many  of  the  boys  are  very  young, 
some  of  them,  perhaps,  not  far  emerged  from  childhood,  no  one 
will  be  disposed  to  complain  of  their  simplicity.     In  the  third 
place,  the  plan  of.  Dr.  Arnold  has  been  to  awaken  the  youthful 
conscience  to  a  sense  pf  plain  duty,  and  to  a  distinct  perception 
of  .the  demands  of  God's  revealed  law.     And  having  done  this, 
he  has  laboured  to  lead  his  hearers  forward  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
Gospel,  as  a  scheme  mercifully  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
alting all  our  moral  qualities  and  performances,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  of  providing  remedy  and  atonement  for  all  our  moral  de- 
fects.  The  whole  is  rendered  singularly  interesting  and  useful  by 
tbe  selection  of  such  topics  of  reproof,  correction,  and  instruc- 
tion in  righteousness,  as  are   peculiarly  appropriate  to  a  congre- 
gation of  school-boys.     Our  criticism,  on  the  whole  collection, 
may  be  summed  up  in  the  declaration,  that  we  should  regard  it  as 
a  signal  blessing  to  all  parents  and  children,  if  these  discourses  (or  . 
such  as  these)  should  be  delivered  to  his  pupils,  or  provided  for 
them,  by  every  schoolmaster  throughout  England.   And  we  should 
greatly  rejoice  to  see  them  in  such  a  cheap  and  popular  form  as 
might  secure  their  circulation  among  all  the  schools  and  familiies 
in  the  empire. 

There  is,  to  us,  one  eminent  recommendation  in  these  dis- 
courses ;  they  show  that  the  author  is  not  blind,  and  does  not 
affect  to  be  blind,  to  those  evils,  which  make  many  a  parental 
heart  to  sink  when  the  child  is  committed  to  the  society  which 
Cowper  denominates  ''  a  mob  of  boys."  Dr.  A.  very  plainly  tells 
his  boys,  that  public  schools  have  been  stigmatized  as  little  better  ' 
than  seminaries  of  depravity ;  and,  in  order  that  the  public  may 
know  how  plainly  he  has  told  them  this,  we  shall  produce  his'oWn 
words.  Having  first  endeavoured  to  show  his  youthful  heareiv 
that  *^  the  law  must  be  their  schoolmaster,  to  bring  them  to 
Christ," — that  the  pure  and  perfect  will  of  God  must  be  set  be- 
fore them,  in  order  that  they  may  contrast  with  it  their  own  prin- 
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ctplM  Mid  prtctices,  and  so  be  made  to  feel  their  m  wmi  danger, 
end  the  need  of  that  delivennce  wliicb  Boae  can  effect  for  them, 
but  their  Lord  and  Saviour }— having  first  laboared  far  this  end, 
I>r.  Arnold  proceeds  :— 

^'  What  tbe  aspect  of  public  schools  is,  when  viewed  with  s  Chris- 
tiaa's  eye, — and  what  are  tbe  feelitt||;8  whb  which  men,  who  do  reaMy 
tarn  to  Qod  in  after  life  lock  back  upon  Cheir  years  passed  at  sehool^ — 
I  eaanoC  express  better  tsan  in  tbe  wcrds  of  one  *  wlw  bad  bimaelf  been 
at  a  pablic  school,  who  did  afterwards  heoome  a  most  exemplarv  Gfaria- 
tlao,  and  wbo,  in  what  I  am  going  to  qooie,  seems  to  describe  bis  own 
eapericnct  s  *  Public  Kbook/  he  says, '  are  the  very  seats  and  nurse- 
ries of  vice.  It  may  be  unavoidable,  or  it  nmy  not ;  but  tbe  fact  is  in- 
disptttftble*  None  can  pass  through  a  large  school  without  being  pretty 
intimatelv  acqnainted  with  vice  j  and  few,  alas  I  very  few,  without  tasting 
teo  ku'gefy  of  that  poUoned  bowl.  The  hour  of  grace  and  repentance 
at  length  arrives,  and  tbey  are  astonished  at  their  former  fatuity.  The 
young  convert  looks  back  with  inexpressible  regret  to  those  hoars  which 
have  been  wasted  in  f<Hly,  or  worse  than  fcrfly :  and  the  more  lively  bis 
sense  of  the  newlv  discovered  mercies,  tbe  more  piercing  his  anguish  for 
past  indnlgences«  Now,  altboogfa  too  many  of  us  may  not  he  able  to 
join  in  tbe  last  part  of  this  dcsoriptioni  yet  ws  must  all,  I  think,  he  able 
to  bear  witness  to  ihe  truth  of  tbe  first  part«  We  may  not  all  share  in 
the  after  repentanos,  hut  we  mast  know  that  our  school  life  has  given 
ample  oaoss  for  repentance.  *  Public  schools  are  the  very  seats  and 
nurseries  of  vice.  It  may  be  unavoidable,  or  it  may  not ;  but  tbe  fact 
is  indisputable.'  These  are  the  words  of  the  sensible  and  excellent  man 
whom  1  have  iust  alluded  to :  and  with  what  feelings  ought  we  all  to 
f^ad  them,  and  to  listen  to  them.    I  am  afraid  the  fact  is,  indeed,  indis- 

Sutabte — *  Public  schools  are  tbe  very  seats  and  nurseries  of  vice.'  Bat 
e  goes  on  to  say,  '  It  may  be  unavoidable,  or  It  may  not : '  and  these 
wonis  seem  to  me  as  tboagh  they  ought  to  fill  us  with  tbe  deepest  shame 
of  all.  Por  what  a  notion  does  it  give,  that  we  should  have  been  so  long 
and  so  constantly  bad,  that  it  may  be  doubted  whether  our  badness  be 
not  anavoidable — whether  ws  are  not  evil  hopelessly  and  incurably. 
And  this  to  be  true  of  places  which  were  intended  to  oe  seats  of  Chris- 
tian education  ;  and  in  all  of  which,  I  believe,  the  same  words  are  used 
in  the  daily  prayers  which  we  use  regularly  here  I  God  is  thanked  for 
those  founders  and  benefactors,  *  by  whose  benefits  the  whole  school  is 
brought  an  to  godliness  and  good  learning  ! '  Brought  up  to  godliness 
and  good  leamrng,  in  places  that  are  the  very  seats  and  nurseries  of  vice  I 
But  tbe  doubt,  whether  onr  viciousness  be  or  be  not  unavoidable,  is  some« 
thing  too  horrible  to  be  listened  to.  Surely  we  cannot  regard  ourselves 
as  so  iitteriy  reprobate,  as  so  thoroughly  accursed  of  God.  '  The  earth, 
which  beareth  briers  and  thorns,  is  rejected,  and  is  nigh  unto  cursing, 
whew  end  is  to  be  burned.  But,  beloved,  ws  are  persuaded  better  things 
of  yooy  though  we  thus  speak  $'  or  else,  indeed,  our  labour  would  be 
utterly  vain.    But  then  our  hope  that  this  viciousness  is  not  unavoidable, 

*  Tlie  late  Mr.  Joho  Bowdlsr.^S^e  bis «  Bemsiiu,"  Vol.  II.  p.  15S.    TUrd  Editioii. 


depcDds  upon  yfoxi,  whether  or  no  yMI  eboose  to  make  ii  «t.  Oiltiwd 
oraer,  regularity,  nay,  even  advancement  in  learnings  may  be,  up  to  a 
certaia  point,  enforced  ;  but  no  man  can  force*  another  to  be  good,,  or 
hinder  him  from  being  evil.  It  must  be  your  own  choice  and  actj  whe- 
ther, indeed,  you  wish  this  place  to  be  '  unavoidably  a  seat  and  nursery 
of  vice/  or  whether  you  wish  to  verify  the  words  of  our  daily  thanks- 
giving, that,  by  the  benefit  of  our  founder, '  you  are  here  brought  up  to 
godliness  and  good  learning."* 

We  have  here  a  distinct  and  honest  avowal  of  the  '^  bad 
emioence"  hitherto  supposed  to  belong  to  the  institutions  framed 
for  tho  nurture  and  i]i9cipline  of  our  children ;  but  we '  have 
likewise  a  noble  and  courageous  protest  against  the  notion  that 
the  mischief  is  inevitable.  And  the  reader  will  be  gratified  to  find 
that  this  protest  is  foUowecf  iu>,  throughout  the  volume,  with  nn  nn-* 
sparing^  but  at  the  same  time,  a  truly  paternal  exposure  of '<the  tins, 
and  negligences,  and  ignorances,^*  which  are  sure  to  beset  a  commu* 
nity  of  lads.  Their  selfishness, — their  coarseness, — their  bruta- 
lity,— their  false  conceptions  of  courage  and  of  honour, — their 
positive  dread  of  the  approbation  of  their  teachers,  lest  it  should 
file  upon  them  the  badge  of  mean,  servile,  pigeon-livered  submis- 
sion;— their  resolute  and  systematic  habit  of  regarding  all  autho- 
rity as  a  legitimate  object  of  open  hostility,  or  secret  stratagem ; 
- — ^the  execrable  tyranny  which  is  inflicted  by  worthless  hardihood 
over  helpless  and  retiring  merit : — these,  and  a  multitude  of  other 
pernicious  crudities,  are  exhibited  by  Dr.  Arnold  in  their  native 
ugliness  ;  and  in  a  manner  which,  one  would  hope,  must  deprive 
all  but  the  incurably  depraved  of  any  pretence  for  continuing  to 

flory  in  that  which  is  their  shame.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  satis- 
ictory  to  observe,  that  all  this  is  done  by  him  in  the  spirit  of 
one  who  feels  it  the  most  sacred  duty  of  a  Christian  teacher  to 
speak  the  truth  in  love,  and  to  avoid  all  resemblance  to  an  into- 
lerant and  unfeeling  satirist.  His  object  is,  not  to  break  and 
trample  down  the  expanding  spirit  of  youth  ;  but  to  engage  it  on 
the  side  of  all  that  is  truly  honourable,  and  lovely,  and  of  good 
report — if  there  be  any  virtue,  if  there  be  Itny  praise,  to  compel 
hisyouthful  aspirants  to  think  of  those  things. 

The  task  which  Dr.  Arnold  has  assigned  to  himself  is  one 
that  requires  no  ordinary  address  and  firmness ;  for,  many  of  the 
evils  which  he  has  to  combat  have  been  growing  up  for  centuries. 
Our  scholastic  seminaries  were,  many  of  them,  established  in 
times  of  comparative  barbarism*  There  is  an  aspect  of  Spartan 
austerity  and  hardness  about  them,  which,  of  itself,  is  well  fitted, 
to  suppress  all  the  more  domestic  and  filial  attributes  of  the 
youthful  character.  It  was  a  maxim  among  our  sturdy  ancestors 
(a  maxim,  too,  not  confined  to  schools,  but  often  rigordusly  ap- 
plied to  families,)  that  the  wills  of  children  should  be,  not  merely 
bent  and  moulded,  but  broken ;  that  they  must  be  tamed,  almost 

m2 
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like  the  unreasoning  brutes,  with  bit,  and  bridle,  and  scourge.  If 
our,  memory  deceives  us  not,  the  founder  of  St.  Paul's  School/ 
the  excellent  Dean  Colet  himself,  was  no  enemy  to  the  frequent 
prattice  of  severe  flagellation,  extremely  disproportioned  to  the 
actual  fault  committed,  but  not  at  all  disproportioned  to  that 
principle  of  rebellion,  which,  as  he  conceived,  was  incessantly 
and  secretly  at  work,  in  the  heart  of  every  urchin  consigned  to 
the.  tender  mercies  of  the  pedagogue  :*  a  notion  about  as  ra- 
tional as  that  of  the  illustrious  Caleb  Qiiotem,  who  is  repre- 
sented a^  giving  his  boys,  occasionally,  a  provisional  whipping,  in 
order  thatany^  delinquencies  which  they  migh{  possibly  commit 
might;  be  sure  of  due  chastisement  beforehand^  It  would  not  be 
^sy  t9  imagine  a  system  better  calculated  to  harden  a  child's  heart 
— ^tp  destroy  all  confidence  and  affection  between  master  and 
pcboiar-^to  produce  any  habitual  feeling  of  slavish  sullenness — 
and.  to  plant  a  rooted  principle  of  insurrection  against  all  autho- 
rity. ^  Neither  would  it .  be  possible  by  any  other  means  more 
i^flectujilly  to  deaden  the  more  refined  and  generous  impulses 
which  ought  to  govern  boys  in  their  intercourse  with  each  other. 
A  gradation  of  tyranny  would  naturally  establish  itself,  from  the 
pedagogue  downwards  ;  and,  with  it,  a  partial  extinction  of  those 
better  habits,  which  can  flourish  only  under  the  influences  of 
justiqe  and  of  kindness.  .  We  are  far  from  asserting  that  these 
vestigesi  of  a  more  savage  period  have  not  been  gradually  w*earing 
9Ut.  But,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  they  continued  in  per- 
nicious activity  long  enough  to  leave  a  task  of  fearful  difficulty 
to  those  who  have  laboured,  and  who  may  still  be  labouring,  to 
make  education  what  it  ought  to  be — a  blessed  process,  by  which 
the  noblest  energies  of  the  mature  and  experienced  scholar  and 
Christian  may  be  made  to  distil,  like  the  gentle  dews  of  heaven, 
into  the  very  depths  of  the  youthful  heart. 

And  here,  let  us  not  be  told  of  the  danger  lest  the  tone  of  the 
youthful  mind  should  be  unbraced,  and  its  powers  of  hardy 
endurance  impaired,  by  a  more  liberal  infusion  of  the  spirit  of  the 
Gospel  iiito  the  discipline  of  our  schools.  Christianity,  it  is  true, 
is  the.  religion  of  love ;  t)ut,  if  judiciously  inculcated,  it  is  like- 
wise the  religion  pf  genuine  heroism.  Unless  its  spirit  be  egre- 
giottsly  mistaken,  it  will  make  no  man  or  boy  a  driveller,  or  a 

■ — r  -i      - 1  I  I  11  I  ■    _  ■_■_,_  I  ^ 

•  Every  one  has  probabW  heard  the  Jtory  of  Dr.  Busby,  of  flagellating  roeraory, 
vis.  ibat  on  heuring  one  of  his  former  scholarsi  who  paid  him  a  visit,  vaunt  that  he 
h|ul  neter  been  flogged,  instanOy  ordered  in  two  or  three  of  his  stoutest  boys — ^had  the 
tiAflogged  boaster,  in  a  moment,  on  the  back  of  one  of  the  iictors,  and  administered  a 
vigorous  application  of  tlie  salutary  twigs  ;  declaring  that  uo  pupil  of  his  should  ever 
have  to  say  tliat  lie  passed  through  \ye8tniinster  school  without  bearing  on  liis  sl^in  the 
marks  of  its  incomparable  disciphne.  The  tale  may,  possibly,  be  flctidous.  But  the 
veiy  eiisieBce  ol  such  a  fiction  is  a  sufficient  indication  of  the  scholastic  system  of  the 
ttmes. 
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coward.  There  can  be  nothiog  effeminate  in  the  faith  which  bfts 
produced  Apostles^  and  martyrs,  and  confessors,  and  meB,  who, 
out  of  weakness,  were  made  strong,  and  waxed  valiant  ia  fight, 
and  turned  to  flight  the  armies  of  the  aliens.  Chrbtianityy  it:  it 
true,  claims  a  rightful  supremacy  over  M  other  principles  of 
action ;  but  there  is  nothing  in  it  which  refuses  alliance  with  the 
loftiest  conceptions  of  honour,  or  the  noblest  feelings  of  genero- 
sity, or  the  grandest  motives  of  patriotic  daring.  Add  to  your  faitti 
virtue  {aginfv) — says  the  Apostle-^lhat  is,  adorn  your  religious 
profession  with  such  manly  firmness  of  purpose,  sacb  stedfastness 
of  integrity,  as  heathens  might  look  upon  with  admiration.  It  is 
nothing  better  than  vile  and  despicable  cant  to  harp  upon  the  fear 
lest  the  school  boy  should  grow  up  a  Puritan,  or  a  saints  and,  per* 
chance,  a  hypocrite.  This  perversion  is,  indeed,  possible  enough 
under  incautious  or  fanatical  treatment.  But  the  apprehension  is 
purely  chimerical,  where  the  formation  of  the  character  and  habits 
18  entrusted  to  learned,  sober-minded,  and  accomplished  men.  Let 
any  parent  peruse  the  volume  of  Dr.  Arnold,  and  then  let  him 
say,  whether  he  would  not  gratefully  rejoice  if  his  son  should  turn 
out  to  be  almost,  or  altogether,  such  as  that  volume  onquestion- 
ably  tends  to  make  him  i  Of  Dr.  Arnold's  personal  demeapoor 
among  his  pupils,  we  know  nothing.  Judging  of  him,  however, 
hy  the  only  criterion  which  we  have  the  right  or  the  opportunity 
to  apply,  we  should  say  that  he  bids  fair  to  realize,  in  the  truly 
Christian  sense,  the  brightest  views  entertained  by  the  Roman 
moralist,  when  he  exclaimed, 

"  Di  majorum  umbris  tenuem,  et  sine  pondere  terram, 
Halantesque  crocos,  et  in  urnd  perpetuum  ver, 

,    Qui  precepCorem  sancti  voluere  parentis 
Esse  loco.** 

The  five  remaining  sermons  in  this  volume  are  parochial  dis^ 
courses,  addressed,  as  the  author  informs  us,  to  cougregations  of 
the  usual  character. 

•  "  They  were  all  written,'*  he  adds,  '*  within  the  last  fifteen  jhontb^, 
that  is,  since  the  beginning  of  the  aggravated  state  of  disorder  in  our 
social  relations,  which  now  wears  so  threatening  an  aspect.  But  the 
views  which  they  contain  I  have  entertained  for  many  years ;  and  have 
long  anticipated  the  crisis  which  has  come  upon  us.  Would  it  were  as 
easy  to  discover  the  remedy  for  the  evil,  now  that  it  is  come,  as*  it  was  to 
foresee  that  it  must  come. ' — (Preface.) 

We  have  no  space  for  extracts  from  these  discourses.  It  must 
be.  sufficient  for  us  to  remark,  first,  that  the  views  of  Dr.  Arnola 
lend  a  powerful  confirmation  to  those  which  we  have  at  large  pro- 
pounded in  our  last  number.  One  main  cause  pf  the  intensity  of 
our  social  evib,  in  bis  judgment  as  in  ours,  is  to. b«  sought  in*  thp 
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want  of  amicable  aud  fraternal  contact  between  the  various  orders 
of  society.  It  seems,  at  present,  as  if  a  great  gulf  were  fixed  be- 
tween 4be  affluent  and  the  laborious  classes :  and  unless  something 
can  be  done  to  close  it,  we  are  in  imminent  danger  of  its  swallow- 
ing us  up  quick !  It  may  seem  strange  to  say  this,  at  a  time  when 
the  funds  of  our  charitable  designs  and  institutions  are  of  an  ag- 
gregate magnitude,  which  equals  the  revenues  of  some  subordi- 
nttte  principalities.  But  so  it  is.  An  approximation  of  heart  is 
wutitmg ,-  an  interchange  of  kindly  personal  offices  ;  a  something 
by  which  our  humbler  brethren  may  be  assured  that  they  are  re- 
garded, not  merely  as  pensioners  on  Christian  bounty,  but  che*- 
rished  members  of  the  great  Christian  body.  Our  recent  reflec«> 
tionsupon  this  fearful  subject  render  it  unnecessary  to  dwell  now 
at  greater  length  on  these  considerations.  We  have,  therefore, 
only  to  add,  that  Dr.  Arnold  is,  further,  fully  impressed  with  the 
truth,  that  we  are  labouring  under  the  dangers  and  difiiculties  in* 
cident  to  a  redundancy  of  numbers.  The  land  is  unable  to  bear 
its  inhabitants  :  and  this  superfluity  he,  justly  enough,  considers 
as  an  indication,  that  it  is  now  an  imperious  duty  to  comply  with 
the  providential  design  of  replenishing  the  unpeopled  regions  of 
fhe  earth.  It  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  a  preacher  to  village 
congregations  should  enter  into  this  matter  in  all  its  manifold  per- 
plexity of  detail.  We  cannot,  however,  forbear  to  express  our 
astonishment  at  the  confidence  with  which  certain  contemporary 
Writers  are  in  the  habit  of  alluding  to  the  resources  opened  to  ns 
by  emigration.  One  would  imagine,  finom  their  language,  that  it 
implied  nothing  more  than  a  few  weeks  comfort^le  and  easy 
march,  or  sail,  from  crowded  provinces  to  smiling  scenes  of  fer- 
tility. Tliey  tell  the  poor,  that  the  earth  is  all  before  them  w  here 
to  choose ;  that  they  have  but  to  go  up  and  take  possession,  and 
to  exchange  helpless  dependence  for  prosperous  and  well-requited 
labour :  and  then,  straightway,  the  sages  empty  the  phials  of  their 
wrath  on  the  head  of  those  remorseless  economists,  who  are  pen- 
petually  insulting  a  gracious  Providence  by  expositions  of  the  ills 
nseparable  from  all  over-crowded  communities.  Why — who  can 
doubt,  that  vast  bodies  of  the  poor  would  very  gladly  hear  of 
transplantation  from  starving  idletiestf  to  thriving  toil,  if  it  were 
not  for  the  intermediate  casualty,  and  uncertainty,  and  struggle, 
through  which  they  must  buffet  their  way  to  the  fulfilment  of  the 
adventure  i  And,  who  can  doubt,  that,  if  depletion  is  to  afford  us 
effectual  relief,  it  must  be  by  means  of  a  national  effort,  or  rather 
by  a  series  of  national  efforts,  carried  on,  and  continued,  upon  a 
scale  incomparably  more  vast,  than  has  ever  yet  been  witnessed^ 
or  thought  of?  What  resemblance  is  there  between  onr  modem 
fecbem^s  of  emigration,  and  those  parties  of  pleasure  (for  suchj 
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comjmraiwefy^  Aej  must  hmve  been)  acrost  Che  Mgem,  or,  at 
most,  the  MeditemiAean,  by  iwhich  previously  organi^  comtnttc 
nitiet  were  trensferred,  in  ancient  times^  to  regions  of  fruitfulnes* 
and  sunshine  i  With  us,  magnum  mam  iequor  arandum  :  and  tb^ 
settlers  have  to  go  forth  like  sheep  without  a  shepherd,  and,  con- 
sequently, in  imminent  danger  of  perishing  in  the  wildemessL 
And|  unless  great  sacri6ces  and  systematic  exertions  are  made  !» 
meet  the  peculiar  impediments  which  are  arrayed  against  us,  it 
will  be  idle  to  talk  of  permanent  and  continuous  relief  from  co^ 
kmial  projects  and  enterprises. 

The  thirty-second  of  these  discourses  is  remarkable  for  a 
very  masteriy  and  vigorous  statement  of  the  evils,  resulting  from 
that  unhappy  method  of  address,  by  which  certain  Christina 
preachers,  and,  sometimes,  even  Christian  societies,  are  labouring 
lo  build  np  a  wall  of  separation,  which  shall  divide  communitiesi 
professing  the  Gospel,  into  two  distinct  classes-«-*tho8e  who  are 
of  the  flock  of  Christ,  and  those  who  are  not.  With  exemplary 
candour,  and  true  courage,  Dr.  Arnold  apprizes  his  readers  of  th^ 
apparent  inconsistency  of  these  sentiments,  with  those  expressed 
by  him  in  his  former  volume.  If  the  inconsistency  were  real,  he 
says, — 

^'  1  should  very  little  regard  it ;  for  as  it  it  great  presumption  in  any 
man  lo  think  himself  so  certainly  right  in  all  bis  opinions,  as  to  refnae 
to  reconsider  them,  so  it  is  great  weakness  or  great  dishonesty  to  conceal 
such  alterations  in  them,  as  farther  inquiry  may  have  wrought.  But,  in 
the  present  instance,  the  diflerence  between  the  two  sermons  in  question 
is  no  more  than  this  ;  that  what  I  considered  in  the  former  volume  as 
by  far  the  best  and  happiest  alternative  of  the  two  ways  of  making  no« 
minal  and  real  Christianity  more  generally  identical,  I  have  now  dwelt 
upon,  not  only  as  the  best,  but  as  the  one  which  we  must  assiduously 
labour  in  our  practice  to  carry  into  efiect.  The  Church  of  Christ  was 
originally  distinct  from  the  National  Society,  to  which  its  members  be- 
longed, as  citixens  or  subjects.  It  was  promised,  that  these  National 
Societies  should  become  Christian  Societies  ;  and  so  they  have  beeomsj 
but,  unfortunately,  not  so  entirely  in  spirit  as  in  name.  Hence,  mavfy 
good  men  wish  the  two  Societies  to  be  again  distinct :  believing  that  the 
Church  is  more  likely  to  be  secularised  by  the  union,  than  the  nation  is 
to  be  christianised.  And,  doubtless,  as  things  are  and  have  beeui  this 
belief  has  too  much  to  warmnt  it.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  as  things 
ought  to  be,  and  as  I  believe  they  yet  may  be,  the  happier  alternative  is 
the  one  to  be  looked  to  $  namely,  the  carrying  forward  God's  work  to  its 
completion, — the  making  the  kingdoms  of  the  vroiid  become  the  king« 
doms  of  Christ  5  not  partially,  or  almost,  but  altogether,  in  spirit  and  tn 
tmtb.  It  is  certainly  very  bad  to  remain  as  we  are ;  and  to  go  back  to 
the  original  state  of  the  Church  would  be  most  desirable,  if  we  could 
have  no  hope  of  going  on  to  that  glorious  state  of  perfection  for  whieh 
Cfarirt  designed  it.    Bat  this  hope  is  too  precious  to  be  lightly  abaa* 
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doned  3  and  our  present  state  is  a  step  to  something  better,  however  little 
we  have  chosen  to  make  it  so :  the  means  are  yet  in  our  hands,  which  it 
acems  fiar  better  to  use  even  at  the  eleventh  hour,  than  desperately  to 
throw  them  away." — p.  iv — vi. 

In 'our  notice  of  Dr.  Arnold's  former  volume,  we  ventured  on 
the  freedom  of  expressing  our  thoughts  on  this  subject  copiously, 
and  without  reserve.  We  have  now  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  our 
own  views  most  powerfully  advocated  by  the  author  himself.  In 
the  former  part  of  his  thirty*second  sermon,  he  first  describes  how 
they  that  do  the  work  of  Belial  and  Mammon  endeavour  to  un- 
christianize  private  and  public  life,  by  substituting  all  manner  of 
unsaactified  motives  of  action  for  true  Christian  principle ;  and 
then  be  proceeds  thus  : — 

**  But  now,  how  do  many  good  men  act  under  these  circumstances  } 
They  are  actually  playing  the  enemy's  game,  and  helping  to  do  his  work. 
Instead  of  remembering  that  this  is  a  Christian  country, — that  every 
parish  is  by  law  a  Christian  society, — and  that  we  are  bound  to  one  an- 
other at  once  by  the  ties  of  nature,  of  civil  society,  and  of  Christianity, 
— these  persons  are  trying  to  make  little  separate  societies  again,— to 
cast  oflF  the  mass  of  their  countrymen  and  neighbours  as  servants  of  an- 
other master,  and  to  go  back  wilfully  to  that  state  of  the  cburcli  from 
whicli  it  was  promised  to  be  delivered  3  a  state  in  which  the  kingdoms 
of  the  world  were  opposed  to  the  kingdoms  of  Christ.  Whether  in  the 
Established  Church  or  out  of  it,  (for  it  is  to  be  found  in  both  places,) 
this  is  a  most  grievous  evil,  and  one  which  I  am  sure  serves  most  fatalty 
the  cause  of  the  enemy.  1  know  it  is  natural  enough.  I  know  that  for 
our  own  mere  pleasure  we  should  never  associate  with  any  one  who  did 
not  quite  sympathize  with  ourselves  :  and  if  this  were  so,  into  what  a 
mass  of  narrow-minded  and  uncharitable  societies  the  world  would  be 
divided  !  I  know,  as  a  matter  of  taste,  serious  persons  may  most  covet 
the  society  of  the  serious ;  and  excited  and  vehement  persons  the  society 
of  the  vehement.  So  also,  persons  of  particular  religious  opinions  find 
it  agreeable  to  associate  with  one  another ;— and,  because  they  do  asso- 
ciate with  one  another  only,  and  thus  know  little  of  the  good  which 
exists  out  of  their  own  circle  or  sect,  they  begin  to  think  that  goodness 
and  their  own  opinions  go  together,  and  consider  as  a  peculiar  blessing 
upon  themselves  what  arises  merely  from  their  own  wilful  narrowness  of 
views  and  living  to  themselves  only.  But,  God  be  tbauked.  He  who 
provides  far  better  for  all  our  wants,  temporal  and  spiritual,  than  we  can 
provide  for  ourselves.  He  has  given  us  opportunities  of  living  to  for 
better  purpose  than  this.  Nature  and  neighbourhood  have  determined 
with  whom  we  shall  live  most,  and  towards  whom  we  are  called  upon  to 
perform  Christ's  lessons  5— but,  now  that  society  is  Christian,  to  the  tics 
ot  nature  and  of  neighbourhood  are  added  those  of  Christianity.  My 
relation  18  not  less  my  relation  than  he  was,  nor  my  neighbour  less  my 
neighbour  J  it  was  amongst  the  heavy  trials  of  the  eariy  church  that 
ynriBt  s  call  did  interfere  with  these  natural  bonds  :  but  now  he  merci- 
«"y  sanctifies  them,  and  gives  us  the  bond  of  Christianity  only  to  bind 
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Ibem  closer.  And  shall  I  undo  his  mercifal.work  ?  and  call  those  aa-be* 
loDgiDg  to  the  world  whom  he  calls  belonging  to  the  church  ?  What, 
though  at  the  end  of  the  Worlds  He,  to  whom  all  hearts  are  open>  will  say, 
that  many  of  them  were  not  truly  his )  yet,  who  am  I  tuat  I  should 
judge  before  the  time,  or  judge  without  bis  authority  ?  What,  if  tbey 
live  not  as  he  lived  in  this  world  ;  what,  if  the  earnest  of'  his  Spirit  be 
not  visible  in  them  ! — then  may  not  the  labour  be  doubly  blest  which 
striyes  to  prepare  the  way  for  it  ?  Would  to  God  that  all  the  Lord's 
people  were  his  in  heart  and  in  truth  !  — and  he  has  given  me  the  best 
encouragement  to  try  to  make  them  so,  when  he  tells  me  that  he  rejoices 
more  over  one  sinner  that  repenteth,  than  over  ninety  and  nine  just  p^« 
aons  that  need  no  repentance." — pp.  389-^392. 

These  appear  to  us  the  words  of  soberness  and  truth  :  and  we 
caonot  but  cordially  rejoice  at  finding,  in  Dr.  AmoMy  a  decided 
advocate  of  the  views  for  which  we  have  repeatedly  and  earnestly 
contended. 
'  llie  last  sixty  pages  of  this  volume  are  occupied  with  an  Essay 
on  the  Right  Interpretation  of  the  Scriptures.  It  contains  some 
very  valuable  and  useful  suggestions ;  the  application  of  which, 
however,  demands  great  integrity  of  purpose,  and  no  ordinary 
rectitude  of  judgment.  In  the  first  place,  Dr.  Arnold  maintains, 
that  the  Divine  commandments,  addressed  to  one  nian,  or  one 
generation  of  men,  are  binding  on  other  men  and  other  genera- 
tions^  only  so  far  forth  as  their  respective  circumstances  and  con* 
ditions  are  similar.  The  canon  here  propounded  may,  undoubt- 
edly, provide  abundant  opportunities  of  evasion,  or  perversion,  to 
the  spirit  of  dishonest  casuistry.  This,  however,  cannot  be  helped. 
Tt  is  a  part  of  our  moral  probation  ;  for  which,  prayer,  and  doci- 
lity of  heart,  will  very  sufficiently  prepare  us :  and,  under  these 
influences,  the  way  of  the  Lord  will,  assuredly,  be  made  plain 
before  us.  Let  us  take  an  instance.  The  tetter  of  the  injunc- 
tion to  hallow  the  Sabbath  day  may,  in  its  utmost  strictness,  be 
applicable  only  to  the  Jews :  but  the  supreme  authority  from 
which  it  proceeded — the  solemnity  with  which  it  was  inculcated 
— the  position  which:  it  occupies  in  the  tables  written  by  the 
finger  of  God — its  admirable  adaptation  to  the  necessities  of  man, 
both  temporal  and  spiritual — all  these,  and  various  other  consi- 
derations, combine  to  make  it  certain,  that  this  was  no  transitory 
institution.  The  spirit  of  the  ordinance,  therefore,  survives  the 
Mosaic  economy,  although  the  mere  letter  of  it  may  have  been 
partially  abolished.  And^  accordingly,  the  observance  of  the 
Christian  Sabbath  justly  takes  its  place  among  the  laws  of  (eternal 
and  immutable  obligation.  It  has  lost  nothing,  by  the  destruction 
of  the  Jewish  polity,  but  those  incidental  circumstances,  which 
have  unavoidably  dropped  away  from  it,  in  consequence  of  a 
cbabge  of  dispensation. 
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Similar  to  the  above,  is  aDotber  importast  coDsiclaratioii  i 
oamely,  that  the  commuDicationB  of  God  to  man  have  always 
been  more  or  less  accommodated  to  the  state  of  moral  intellectual 
attaioment  prevalent  at  the  time  when  those  eommunicatiooa 
were  made.  Both  the  ignorance  of  man|  and  the  hardness  of 
man's  heart,  are  elements  which  seem  to  have  entered  into  the 
calculations  of  the  Supreme  intelligence  (if  we  may  so  express 
it)  whenever  He  has  vouchsafed  a  revelation  of  his  will.  Aiid  it 
is  not  easy  to  understand  how  this  could  well  be  otherwise ;  un^ 
less  the  Deity  were  to  hasten  the  progress  of  society  by  an  over- 
powering and  miraculous  impulse.  This,  however, — if  we  know 
ai^y  thing — we  know  to  be  altogether  alien  from  the  general  cha- 
racter of  his  providential  government.  According  to  our  poor 
and  impatient  computations,  his  chariot-wheels  may  seem  to  linger^ 
and  even  to  drag  heavily.  In  the  mean  time,  they  are  rolling  on* 
ward?  yyitb  majestic  and  incontrollable  momentum ;  and  are  gra- 
dually bearing  down  before  them  all  the  impediments  heaped  up 
by  the  folly  and  wickedness  of  man.  It  is  ours  to  await,  in  adorn- 
ing resignation  of  heart,  the  glorious  period,  when  every  valley 
shall  be  raised,  and  every  mountain  sluill  be  levelled,  and  a  bighr 
way  shall  be  made  for  the  march  of  his  Omnipotence. 

The  first  of  these  two  principles  has  been  illustrated  by  Dr« 
Arnold,,  by  the  application  of  it  to  the  second  commandment  of 
the  decalogueu  The  spirit  of  this  commandment,  he  justly  ob«- 
serves,  is  eternal :  but  then,  to  our  astonishment,  he  adds,  that 
under  our  present  circumstances,  the  injunction  is,  assuredly,  not 
violated  by  the  worship  of  Christ,  under  the  image  of  the  crucifix ! 
This  he  conceives  to  be  a  **  warranted  similitude  of  God  ;'*  and, 
therefore,  he  contends,  that  to  turn  from  the  likeness  of  Christ 
crucified,  is  a  strained  and  vicious  application  of  the  law,  and  a 
needless  abandonment  of  a. powerful  aid  to  our  devotions.  It 
would  require  much  more  discussion,  than  Dr.  Arnold  has  here 
given  to  the  subject,  to  satisfy  us,  that  Christians  are  warranted 
in  falling  down  before  carved  or  pictured  representations  even  of 
the  Saviour  himself.  We  have  always  been  in  the  habit  of  be* 
lieving,  that  the  prohibition  in  question  was  directed  not  so/e/jr 
against  the  use  of  unwarranted  representations  of  God,  but  also 
against  the  danger,  so  notoriously  incident  to  human  nature,  of 
gradually  transferring  to  the  lifeless  representative,  the  adoration 
due  to  the  divine  original.  We  all  know  the  plausible  vindications 
of  idolatrous  practices :  but  we  likewise  know  the  uniform  result 
of  such  practices  to  have  been,  that  the  honour  which  belongs  to 
God  has  been  given  to  stocks  and  stones  :  and  we  are  unable  to 
imagine  how  the  crucifix  itself  is  to  be  guarded  against  the  same 
perversion  and  abuse.    To  Dr.  Arnold  the  use  of  it  might  be 
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innocent  enough,  ahhough,  beyond  question,  entirely  needless 
and  superfluous.  But  if  it  were  to  be  generally  introduced  among 
unlettered  men,  it  is  greatly  to  befeared  that,  in  the  end,  it  would 
be  5i/i  unto  them.  At  firsts  indeed,  it  might  be  -employed  to  fix 
their  devotional  thoughts ;  but,  in  the'CdUrse  of  time,  it  would 
probably  sbare  the  fate  of  iRtt  )6^1i^r  idolatrous  expedients*  It 
woi^ld  |>^com^'&'if^(Uipt^ment  of  superstition.  It  might  even  be 
"worn  as' amulet  or  charm.  It  would,  in  shorty  be  converted  into 
a  sort  of  Nehushtan ;  and  nothing  would  then  remain  but  to  break 
it  in  pieces. 

The  second  rule  suggested  by  Dr.  Arnold  he  illustrates  by  re* 
ference  to  the  command  for  the  sacrifice  of  Isa»c.  On  this  sub- 
ject we  have  recently  offered  some  remarks  to  the  public*  We 
have  contended  agains(t  the  notions,  either  that  this  was  a  mere 
emblematical  representation,  the  bloodless  issue  of  which  was  dis- 
closed to  Abraham  before  hand ;  or,  that  the  design  M'as  merely 
pemdtted  and  not  expressly  commanded ;  or,  that  it  was  a  deed 
which  might  be  ignorantly  devised  by  Abraham  himself;  and  not 
only  so,  but  that  it  was  a  deed  which,  in  that  age  of  imperfect 
illumination,  might  be  innocently,  if  not  laudably,  undertaken, 
even  wiAout  a  positive  injunction  from  heaven.  According  to 
the  exposition  of  Dr.  Arnold,  tlie  command  was  received  by  Abre^ 
hani,  as  a  call  to  the  performance  of  "a  most  painful  duty,  se- 
verely trying,  indeed,  to  his  feelings,  but  in  no  way  startling  to  his 
conscience"  It  is  very  possible  that  the  conscience  of  the  Patri- 
arch may  not  have  suffered  the  same  dreadfnl  violence  which  such 
a  command  would  inflict  at  the  present  day ;  for  he  dwelt  in  a 
land  notorious  for  similar  abominations,  and  long  before  such  sa- 
crifices had  been  denounced  as  objects  of  utter  abhorrence  with 
the  Lord.  But  yet  it  is  very  difficult  to  imagine  that  one  who  had 
lived  so  much  as  it  were  in  the  confidence  of  the  Deity,  could 
hare  received  an  injunction  like  this  without  some  convulsive  re- 
sistance from  his  moral  sense.  Abraham,  it  is  true,  may  have 
been  far  less  distinctly  acquainted  than  we  are,  with  the  pure  and 
perfect  wHl  of  God ;  but  he  must  have  been,  beyond  all  compari- 
son, more  enlightened  than  the  sanguinary  and  idolatrous  tribes 
around  him:  and  if  so,  the  diflSculties  of  his  trial  most  surely 
have  been  rendered  more  formidable  by  his  moral  doubts  and 
misgivings.  He  was  supported,  however,  partly  by  the  general 
conviction,  that  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  would,  eventually,  bte 
found  tQ  do  right,  notwithstanding  alt  transient  appearances  to  the 
contrary ;  and,  more  particularly,  by  the  persuasion  that  the  Lord 
would  find  some  way  of  fulfilling  his  own  promises  ;  even  if  need 
were,  by  raising  the  child  of  promise  from  the  dead.    And,  from 

*  See  Brit.  CriU  for  Jan.  183S.  pp.  37 — 13. 
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the  dead,  as  the  Apostle  observes,  in  a  figurative  sense,  the  Pa- 
triarch did  receive  him  :  for,  to  his  feelings,  thie  revocation  of  the 
command,  at  the  very  moment  of  its  impending  execution,  must 
have  been  like  the  recovery  of  the  victim  from  the  grave. 

The  same  principle  is  next  applied  to  SauPs  commission  for 
the  utter  destruction  of  the  Amatekites»  and  to  the  command  for 
the  slaughter  of  the  female  captives  of  Midian,  with  the  exception 
of  the  unmarried  women.    We  have  not  space  to  follow  Dr.  Ar- 
nold further  through  the  discussion :  we  can  therefore  only  repeat, 
that  his  maxims  are  well  deserving  of  consideration,  and  may 
often  furnish  us  with  a  useful  clue  to  the  labyrinth  of  God's  my.s- 
terious  doings ;  though  it  might  be  too  much  to  expect  tliat  it 
should  guide  us  completely  through  the  darkest  and  most  in- 
tricate passages  of  his  providence.     The  general  tenor  of  Dr. 
Arnold's  reasoning  may,  perhaps,  be  sufficiently  illustrated  by  an 
imaginary  case.     It  is  by  no  means  extravagant  to  ''  entertain 
conjecture  of  a  time''  when  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  should 
learn  war  no  more.    At  present,  however,  there  are  no  symptoms 
of  such  a  blessed  state  of  things.     Let  us,  then,  suppose  the 
Almighty  to  vouchsafe,  at  this  day,  a  special  revelation  to  some 
one  christian  people,  commanding  them  to  go  forth,  in  his  name, 
against  every  nation  which  should  persist  in  carrying  on  the  slave 
trade ;  and  to  accompany  the  injunction  with  a  promise  of  cer- 
tain and  complete  success  if  the  order  should  be  faithfully  and 
vigorously  carried  into  execution.     There  would,  most  assuredly, 
be  little  in  the  command  to  startle  die  public  conscience.     For, 
in  the  first  place,  the  licentious  orgies  and  sanguinary  idolatries 
of  the  Canaanites  were  scarcely  more  abominable  than  the  traffic 
in  human  beings,  with  all  its  attendant  atrocities,  and  the  un- 
speakable horrors  of  its  middle  passage :  and,  secondly,  war  is 
now  regarded  as  the  legitimate  arbitrement  between   kingdom 
and  kingdom ;  so  that  no  one  would  ever  dream  that  the  decision 
of  the  sword  could  be  otherwise  than  lawful,  in  the  undoubted 
cause  of  the  Deity  himself.     But,  now  let  us  further  imagine 
that  the  history  of  this  proceeding  is  read  and  canvassed  at  some 
remote  period ;  in  an  age,  when  the  world  should  be  so  far  ad- 
vanced towards  Christian  perfection,  as  to  regard  all  war  as  a 
complication  of  every  human  crime, — and  to  look  upon  it,  in  any 
shape,  with  full  as  much  abhorrence  as  we  now  look  back  upon 
the  most  savage  and  detestable  excesses  of  barbarian  hostility. 
In  times  of  such  universal  gentleness  and  humanity,  a  gainsayer 
might,  perhaps,  be  found  to  exclaim  (much  as  the  infidel  Carlisle, 
when  indicted  for  blasphemy,  actually  did  exclaim,  in  the  course 
of  his  defence,  relative  to   the    slaughter  of  the   M idianitish 
matrons) — ^*  is  it  possible  to  believe  that  we  have  here  a  faithful 
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record  of  the  dealings  of  God  ?     Is  it  credible  that  the  Father 
of  Mercies  shoul4  execute  his  vengeance  against  the  most  cry- 
ing national  sin»  by  a  process  which  tends  to  demoralize  die 
human  race,  and  which  every  one  feels,  to  be  an  outrage  both 
on  humanity  and  religion  ? ''     Now,  we  who  live  in  less  pacific  | 
times,  may  surely  perceive,  that  it  would  be  no  unreasonable  ! 
answer  to  this  .objection,  to  say,  that  the  Almighty  may.  employ  i 
the  existing  usages  of  mankind,  as  instruments  for  the  fulfilment  ; 
of.  bis  righteous .  purposes^  without  being  supposed  to  intimate  i 
thereby  any  approbation  of  bloodshed  and  havoc  in  the  abstract*  i 
Asd,  if.  so,  we  may  reasonably  extend,  the  analogy  backward. to  ' 
mucb.more  ferocious  times,  than  our  own ;  and  thus  approximate, 
at.  least,  to  something  like  a  clear  and  worthy  estimate  of.  the 
recorded  dealings  of.  Omnipotence.    .The  ruthless  and  extermi% 
nating  practices  of  barbarous  warfare  are  to  us,  what  the  most  mi« 
tigated  system  of  modern  hostility  may  be  hereafter  in  the  estima*  . 
tion  of  p.urer  and  milder  ages.  And  yet  they  mi^ht,  each  of  them, 
be  called  into  action,  in  their  own  order  aud  their  own  season,  for 
the  execution  of  God's  purposes,  withput  inflicting,  at  the  time, 
any  destructive  violence  on  the  moral  sense  of  mankind.     And 
if  it  should  be  asked,  bow  are  we  to  reconcile,  even  with  our 
humblest  notions  of  the  divine  attributes,  the   belief  that  the 
Deity  should^  at  any  period^  be  content  to  take  men  Just  as  he 
finds  them,  and  send  them  forth,  with  all  their  untamed  passions 
and  savage  habits,  as  ministers  of  his  will  ? — we  can  only  reply 
by  asking,  in  our  tur^,  bow  we  are  to  reconcile  with  his  attributes 
all  the  suffering  and  all  the  atrocity  which  has  ever  existed  under 
the  sun  ?     By  a  momentary  exercise  of  his. will  he  could  put  an 
end  to  these  evils.     By  an  outpouring  of  his  spirit  he  could,  at 
once,  so  universally  and  so  completely  exalt  the  moral  sense  of 
his  reasonable  creatures,  that  they  should,  one  and  all,  be  unable 
to  endure  the  thought  of  sanguinary  and  merciless  outrage.     But 
we  know  that  the  world  does  not  advance  by  any  such  sudden 
starts  in  the  career  of  civilization  and  righteousness.     The  pro« 
cess  of  its  regeneration  i^  slow  and  painful,  as  men  count  slack" 
fiess:  and  they  who  demand  a  full  explanation  of  God's  ways  and 
thoughts,  as  recorded  in  sacred  story,  are  bound  first  to  explain 
and  vindicate,  the  ways  of  his  gooeral  providence.    Both  of  these, 
however,  are  tasks  too  hard  for  our  present  limited  faculties.  •  We 
must,  therefore,  be  content  with  humble  end  cautious  approxima* 
tion  to  the  solution  of  such  problems,  instead  of.  rushing  into 
despair  or  unbelief,  because  we  cannot^ii  out  God  to  perfection. 
We  cannot  close  tbe  volume  of  Dr.  Arnold  without  transcrib- 
ing his  spirited  protest  against  our  comparative  neglect  of  He« 
brew ;  a  neglect  which  tends  to  consign  our  students  of  divinity 
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to  the  very  daugeroiia  guidance  of  the  Qerman  wholesale  dealers 
in  Neologism.  These  meiiy  it  is  well  known^  have  winught  tn 
that,  as  in  many  other  departments  of  literatuce,  like  so  many 
**  drudging  goblins.'^  Their  learning  is  vast — their  endurance  of 
toil  almost  superhuman — while  their  impatience  of  trammels  i» 
nearly  as  untamaable  as  that  of  the  wild  ass.  It  is  high  time  that 
our  youthful  aspirants  to  the  ministry  should  be  withdrawn  from 
these  blind  guides  (for  blind  they  are,  or  nearly  as  bad  as  blind;  in 
consequence  of  the  multitude  of  cross  lights  which  they  let  into 
their  lucubrations),  and  encouraged  to  examine  the  sacred  idiom 
for  themselves.  Happily,  symptoms  of  bett^  times  are  now 
discernible ;  for  Hebrew  scholarships  have  recently  been  founded 
at  our  universities,  which  will,  at  least,  do  somedking  towards  m 
revivid  of  this  indispensable  branch  of  stndy.  All  this,  however^ 
is  but  a  beginning;  and  the  consummation  ought  to  be  the  refnaal 
of 'Orderti  or,  at  least,  of  theological  degrees,  to  all  who  are  igno^ 
rant  of  the  language  of  the  Old  Testament.  That  Dr.  Arnold  is 
not  prompted  to  this  protest  by  any  complacent  consciousness  of 
superiority  in  this  respect,  is  manifest  from  his  candid  avowal  that 
the  Hebrew  Bible  is  a  sealed  book  to*  him : — 

''  In  connexioD  with  this  subject,  I  cannot  but  express  my  deep  regtiet 
at  the  general  neglect  of  the  study  of  Hebrew  in  this  couDtry ;  and^ 
especiftlly,  that  it  is  neither  required  of  (candidates  for  ordinationi  nor  w$ 
a  qualification  for  degrees  in  theology  at  the  Universities.  How  far  it 
may  be  studied  by  individuals,  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  know ;  but 
this  I  do  know,  that  many  clergymen,  deeply  engaged  in  the  practicid 
duties  of  their  profession,  must  find  it  impossible  then  to  begin  it ; 
although,  had  they  been  obliged  in  earlier  life  to  make  a  certain  progress 
in  it,  they  might  afterwards  have  carried  it  on  to  a  high  degree  of  pKH 
ficiency.  At  any  rate,  the  pubiicatiom  of  English  Hebrew  scholars  are 
not  numerous,  and  men  in  this  study  as  in  so  many  others,  are  «fr* 
tracted  by  the  high  reputation  of  the  German  writers,  to  put  them- 
selves linder  their  guidance.  Whether  this  reputation  be  well  founded 
or  no,  I  know  not,  as  I  have  to  regret  ray  total  ignorance  of  Hebrew  ^ 
but,  judging  from  the  indefatigable  industry,  and  exceeding  ability  of 
the  distinguished  writers  of  Germany  on  other  subjects,  I  should  sup- 
pose that  no  man  there  could  acquire  a  high  character,  in  any  branch  of 
ieamiog,  without  deserving  it.  But  it  is  said  that  the  Hebrew  philolo^ 
gists  are  deeply  infected  with  that  same  spirit  which  has  characteriaed 
so  many  of  ttie  German  theologians  i  and,  if  it  be  so,  no  devout  man 
can  use  their  works  hahituaHy  in  his  study  of  the  Scriptures  withbat 
mreat  pain,  or  possibly  without  great  danger.  For  the  mere  lateUectual 
fault  of  over  scepticism  he  may,  indeed,  have  been  prepared,  by  his  ac-> 
quaintance  with  the  German  commentaries,  and  illustrations  of  profane 
literature :  but  there  is  in  the  rationalists  a  coldness  and  irreverence  of 
tone,  and  so  apparent  an  absence  of  all  feeling  of  their  own  personal 
relations  to  God,  as  men  and  as  sinners,  while  they  are  discussing,  like 
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lodiffeient  speetators,  bis  dealings  with  mankind  in  the  abstiract,  that 
their  loteikctoal  fauJt  is  greatly  aggravated  by  these  moral  defects. 
Andy  if  vre  look  for  the  cause  of  these  defects,  we  shall  find  it  in  their 
ezdoaively  literary  habits,  and  in  their  want  of  Christian  intercourse 
with  their  fellow*  men,  and  especially  with  the  poor  j  so  that  the  Bible 
has  presented  itself  to  their  minds  more  frequently  in  connexion  with 
their  studies  than  with  their  practice.  The  English  clergy,  on  the 
eontnuy,  emoy  such  great  moral  advantages  in  the  daily  exercise  of 
dieir  parochial  duties,  that  with  them  the  deepest  and  boldest  spirit  of 
erilieal  and  philological  research  would  be  tempered  by  the  healthy 
state  of  thew  spiritnal  affectioas,  and  would  be  alike  secure  and  pro» 
fitable  to  their  readers  and  to  themselves." — ^pp.  479—481. 

One  word  more,  and  we  take  our  leave  of  the  author  with  sen* 
fnnents  of  deep  respect  for  his  useful  labours.  The  progress  of 
science,  be  observes,  appears  to  send  dismay  into  the  hearts  of 
many  a  thoughtful  and  pious  man,  lest  it  should  be  found,  events- 
sally,  to  fight  against  the  Scriptures.  That  it  may  be  dangerous 
to  the  fiaith  and  virtue  of  many  an  arrogant  or  half-learned  in- 
quirer, is  probable  enough.  But  that  one  department  of  truth 
should  ever  be  found  at  variance  with  another,  is,  of  course, 
absolutely  impossible.  Nevertheless,  at  the  present  moment,  the 
study  of  geology  is  regarded  with  peculiar  suspicion  and  aversion 
by  numbers,  as  a  formidable  aggressor  on  the  regions  of  revealed 
truth.  In  spite  of  all  denunciations,  however^  it  is  most  certain 
that  the  science  will  continue  *'  to  hold  on  the  way  it  takes.'* 
Our  truest  wisdom,  therefore,  is  to  possess  our  souls  in  peace^ 
and  to  rest  in  the  assured  confidence  that  the  progress  of  geolo- 
gical knowledge  will,  ultimately,  turn  out  perfectly  harmless  to 
the  cause  of  Revelation.  Do  we  not  know  that  the  Copernican 
system  was  once  stigmatized  as  heretical  i  that  the  defence  of  it 
immured  Galileo  in  the  cells  of  the  Inquisition  ;  that  the  name 
of  Newton  himself  has  not  been  able  to  rescue  it  from  the  ex- 
tinrgatory  index  of  the  Vatican;  and  yet,  that  no  person  of  to- 
lerable intelligence  can  now  perceive  the  slightest  enmity  between 
the  Principia  and  the  Book  of  Genesis  i  And  so  it  will  be  with 
geology.  Let  the  men  of  the  hammer,  then,  go  forth,  and  frac- 
ture ihe  ribs  and  joints  of  their  mother  earth :  and  let  their  labours 
of  exhumation  bring  to  light  the  fragments  and  ruins  of  gigantic 
monsters;  and  let  tbem  ransack  the  Greek  Lexicon  for  combina*' 
tions  expressive  of  the  forms  and  qualities  of  these*  ancient 
tenants  of  the  globe.  AN  these  things  move  us  not.  The  time 
maj  be  distant,  but  we  doubt  not  that  it  will  arrive,  when  the 
labours  of  Cuvier,  and  of  Buckland,  and  of  Sedgwick,  shall  rest, 
tn  amicable  juxta-position,  on  the  same  shelves  with  orthodox 
eommentaries  on  th^  Scriptures  of  Moses. 
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Aet.  VI. — The  Masque  of  Anarchy ,  a  Poem.    By  Percy  Bysshe 
Shelley;  with  a  Preface  by  Leigh  Huut.     1832. 

The  public  has  been  favoured  of  late  with  abundant  informa- 
tion respecting  Mr.  Shelley  and  his  works.  Mr.  Hogg  (with 
whose  clever  book  of  travels  we  remember  to  have  been  much 
amused)  has  given  a  copious  account  of  the  poet's  doings  at 
Oxford ;  and  Captain  Medwin  has  traced  the  inclinations  of  his 
friend  frofti  his  childhood,  and  instructed  us  with  various  anec- 
dotes of  the  precocity  of  his  genius.  Both  of  the  memoirs  are 
valuable  for  several  reasons  independent  of  any  purely  literary 
interest.  They  furnish  us  with  the  history  of  a  self-willed  and 
perverse  individual,  who,  from  the  earliest  dawn  of  comprehen- 
9iou,  seems  to  have  surrendered  himself  to  the  most  rash  and 
melancholy  delusions — confident  in  his  own  judgment,  and  de- 
spising the  wisdom  and  e^j^perience  of  others,  he  became  a  sceptic 
at  Eton,  an  atheist  at  Oxford,  and  a  miserable  man  throughout 
bis  life. 

Both  Captain  Medwin  and  Mr.  Hogg  are  very  lacrymose  with 
regard  to  Shelley's  treatment  at  Oxford,  *'  It  is  to  be  regretted," 
says  the  captain,  '^  that  his  tutor  or  some  of  the  authorities  of  the 
Universityi  did  not  attempt  to  convince  him  of  the  fallacy  of  his 
deductions,  instead  of  resorting  at  once  to  expulsion,  a  poor  test 
of  truth."  Shelley's  challenge  to  the  examining  Master  to  dis- 
pute with  him  in  the  schools  was  of  course  received  with  the 
contempt  due  to  a  young  gentleman  of  seventeen,  whose  know- 
ledge of  chemistry  consisted  in  burning  holes  in  carpets,  and 
whose  metaphysics  were  comprised  in  Hume's  Essays.. 

We  may  remark,  that  the  celebrated  Lord  Herbert,  of  Cher- 
bury,  signalised  the  first  day  of  his  residence  at  University  Col- 
lege (the  college  of  Shelley  likewise)  by  a  challenge  to  a  logical 
disputation,  although  he  might  have  pleaded  his  infant  age  in 
extenuation  of  his  folly,  for,  if  we  recollect  right,  he  was  not  at 
that  time  more  than  twelve  years  oldl  But  Shelley's  impiety  was 
not  so  passive  or  limited  as  that  of  the  author  of  the  De  Veritate* 
Will  it  be  credited,  that  this  youth,  whom  Mr.  Hogg  styles  *'  the 
most  docile,  the  most  facile,  the  most  pliant,  the  most  confiding 
creature  that  was  ever  conducted  through  the  various  paths  of 
learning,"  should  have  had  the  unexampled  audacity  to  draw  up  a 
paper  in  which  M€  fion-existence  of  a  Deity  was  mathematically 
demonstrated? — yet  such  was  the  fact.  Was  it  to  be  endured, 
then,  that  he  who  had  thus  prematurely  manifested  the  fearful 
signs  of  unbelief — that  he  who  in  the  very  morning  of  his  youth 
could  look  up  to  heaven  and  declare  aloud  there  was  no  God ; 
was  it,  we  repeat,  to  be  endured,  that  such  an  individual  should 
continue  to  send  out  his  pestilentii^l  doctrines  unpunished  i    The 
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moral  leprosy  was  upon  him,  and  by  no  law,  human  or  divine, 
could  he  be  allowed  to  remain  among  the  pure  and  the  healthful* 
Of  what  avail  does  Captain  Med  win  suppose  argument  would 
have  been  with  Shelley,  in  whose  mind,  according  to  his  own 
showing,  scepticism  had  long  before  taken  root? 

It  is  highly  ludicrous  to  read  the  anecdotes  of  Shelley  given  to 
us  by  his  friends — every  action  is  the  subject  of  an  eulogy,  and 
every  movement  is  a  study  for  a  painter,  ^s  a  moralist,  he  is 
'*  above  all  Greek,  above  all  Roman  fame;"  charity  and  virtue 
accompanied  him  wherever  he  weut^  and  when  the  eye  saw  him, 
then  it  blest  him. 

Occasional  discrepancies,  indeed^  do  sometimes  occurjin  his 
friends'  narrations,  which  raise  a  smile  upon  the  face  of  the  reader. 
Mr.  Hunt,  in  his  Preface  to  the  Masque  of  Anarchy^  speaks  of 
"  the  quintessence  of  gentlemanly  demeanour"  which  was  ob- 
servable in  Mr.  Shelley  in  drawing-rooms,  while  Mr.  Hogg,  with 
a  desire  to  laud  his  friend,  and  yet  show  some  deference  to  truth, 
admits  that  there  was  "  a  mixture,  or  alternation  of  awkwardness 
with  agility,  the  clumsy  with  the  graceful,"  a  most  felicitous  bit 
of  mystification.  According  to  Mr.  Hogg,  the  quintessence  of 
Mr.  Shelley's  gentlemanly  demeanour  consisted  in  stumbling  while 
crossing  the  floor  of  a  drawing-room,  tripping  himself  up  on  a 
smooth  shaven  grass-plot,  and  tumbling  in  the  most  inconceivable 
manner  in  ascending  the  commodious,  facile,  and  well-carpeted 
stair-case  of  an  elegant  mansion,  so  as  to  bruise  his  lip,  or  his 
nose,  on  the  upper  steps,  or  to  tread  upon  his  hands,  and  even 
occasionally  to  disturb  the  composure  of  a  well-bred  footman.* 
t^ow  none  of  these  habits  of  Mr.  Shelley,  in  our  humble  opinion, 
constitute  *'  the  quintessence  of  gentlemanly  demeanour,"  and 
the  treading  upon  the  hands  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  feats 
of  manual  ingenuity  we  ever  heard  of,  and  well  worthy  the  atten- 
tive study  of  Ramo  Samee. 

Let  not  our  readers  imagine  that  we  are  sneering  at  the  eccen- 
tricities of  a  man  of  genius — we  are  only  laughing  at  the  ridi- 
culous enthusiasm  which  urges  Mr.  Shelley's  admirers  to  canonize 
his  character  as  a  great  and  faultless  exemplar.  We  have  no 
right  to  complain  of  Johnson  because  he  sometimes  chose  to 
compose  verses  while  svvingiug  in  a  tree,  or  Gluck  because  he 
pleased  to  write  his  Iphigenia  in  the  open  air,  under  the  min- 
gled inspiration  of  the  piano  and  champagne.  We  have  there- 
fore nothing  to  say  against  Mr.  Shelley's  **  projected  neck"  over 
an  open  volume  in  Cheapside,  in  Cranbourn  Alley,  or  in  Bond 
Street;  nay,  had  we  met  him,  we  should  have  delighted  to  have 

•  See  ShelUy  at  Oxford,  in  the  New  Monthly  Magaiine  for  Deoeniber. 
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stepped  out  of  his  way  with  something  of  his  own  "  vast  and 
(juiet  agility/' 

Our  readers  havei  we  doubt  not,  long  ago  formed  their  own  esti- 
mate of  Shelley's  character.  Captain  Nledwin,  and  Mr.  Hogg, 
and  Lieigh  Hunt,  may  reiterate  their  assertions  about  docility,  and 
meekness  and  gentleness,  and  the  other  virtues,  but,  after  all,  an 
author  must  be  judged  by  his  works  ;  for  it  is  here  that  he  speaks 
with  his  natural  voice,  and  utters  the  predominant  sentiments  of 
his  mind.  It  is  absolutely  foolish  to  say  that  a  man  is  by  nature 
tender  and  affectionate,  whose  written  feelings  breathe  a  spirit 
quite  adverse  to  these  qualities.  A  wicked  book  has  been  pro- 
nounced by  one,  who,  least  of  all,  studied  lenity  of  phrase,  to  be 
a  malefactor ;  and  when  the  production  of  genius,  it  is  a  male- 
factor of  more  than  ordinary  power  and  malevolence ;  for  it  is 
subject  to  none  of  the  casualties  of  life — it  knows  no  death,  and 
its  ability  to  iiijure  continues  unimpaired  from  century  to  century* 
It  is  the  phial  in  which  the  concentrated  spirit  of  the  author  is 
preserved,  and  succeeding  writers  of  equal  malignit}',  but  inferior 
prowess,  anoint  their  arrows  with  its  pernicious  and  deadly 
poison.  No  conscientious  man,  therefore,  no  sincere  lover  of  his 
country,  will  go  about  recklessly  disseminating  opinions,  which, 
taking  root  in  the  very  highways  of  society,  may  at  a  future  day 
spring  up  armed  men,  and  fill  the  country  with  war  and  blood- 
shed. Mr.  Shelley  endeavoured  to  do  this,  and  gloried  in  so 
doing — if  his  apologists  deny  the  accusation — we  refer  them  to  his 
works,  and  upon  them  rest  our  argument. 

These  hasty  observations  have  been  suggested  by  the  publica- 
tion of  the  little  work  before  us,  from  which  the  spirit  of  the 
author  looks  out^  if  with  less  than  its  usual  fierceness,  yet  still  with 
something  of  its  habitual  expression. 

The  Mask  of  Anarchy,  we  learn  from  Mr.  Hunt's  Preface, 
was  written  by  Mr.  Shelley,  on  occasion  of  the  bloodshed  at 
Manchester,  in  1819i  and  was  sent  to  Mr.  Hunt,  who  was  then 
editor  of  the  Examiner^  to  be  inserted  in  that  journal  or  not,  as 
he  thought  fit.  I  did  not  insert  it,  says  Mr.  Hunt,  because  I 
thought  that  the  public  at  large  had  not  become  sufficiently  discern- 
ing to  do  justice  to  the  sincerity  and  kindheartedness  of  the  spirit 
that  walked  in  this  flaming  robe  of  verse.  His  charity  was  avow- 
edly more  than  proportionate  to  his  indignation ;  yet  I  thought  that 
even  the  suffering  part  of  the  people,  judging  not  unnaturally 
from  their  own  feelings,  and  from  the  exasperation  which  suffering 

})roduces  before  it  produces  knowledge,  would  believe  a  hundred 
old  in  his  anger  to  what  they  would  in  his  good  intention ;  and 
this  made  me  fe^r  that  the  common  enemy  would  take  advantage 
gf  the  mistake  to  do  them  bQ^h  disservice.     Mr.  Shelley's  writings. 
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Mr.  HoDt  conttniies,  have  since  aided  the  general  progrsM  of 
knowledge  in  bringing  about  a  wiser  period ;  and  an  effusion,  which 
would  have  got  him  cruelly  misrepresented  a  few  years  back,  will 
DOW  do  unequivocal  honour  to  his  memory,  and  show  every  body 
what  a  most  considerate  and  kind,  as  well  as  fervent  heart,  the 
cause  of  tlie  world  has  lost. 

There  are  circumstances  connected  with  the  publication  of  this 
poem  which  restrain  any  disposition  on  our  part  to  speak  severely 
of  Mr.  Hunt  or  his  sentiments.  We  will  not  inquire  into  the 
peculiar  aptitude  of  the  present  season  for  the  reception  of  the 
Masque  of  Anarchy,  nor  into  the  degree  of  influence  which  Mr. 
Shelley's  writings  have  exercised  upon  the  progress  of  knowledge 
— both  of  these  points  are  inconsequential.  But  we  cannot 
persuade  our  minds  to  pass  over  the  tone  which  characterizes  a 
great  portion  of  the  present  poem.  We  have  sought  ia  vain  for 
the  evidence  of  a  **  most  considerate  and  kind,  as  well  as  fervent 
heart,'*  in  the  following  verses : — 

"  I  met  Murder  on  the  way — 
He  bad  a  masque  like  Castlereagh — 
Veiy  smooth  be  look'd,  yet  grim  ; 
Seven  bloodbounds  followed  him. 

"  All  were  fat  j — and  well  they  might 
Be  in  admirable  plight  j 
•For  one  by  one,  and  two  by  two. 
He  tossed  tbem  human  hearts  to  chew, 
Which  from  his  wide  cloak  be  drew. 

**  Next  came  Fraud,  and  be  bad  on. 

Like  Lord  B ,  an  ermined  gown  5 

His  big  tears,  for  he  wept  well, 
Turned  to  mill-stones  as  they  fell ; 

^*  And  the  little  children,  who 
Round  his  feet  played  to  and  fro. 
Thinking  every  tear  a  gem. 
Had  their  brains  knocked  out  by  them. 

''  Clothed  with  the  •  *,  as  with  light, 
And  the  shadows  of  the  night, 
Like  *  *  *,  next  Hypocrisy, 
On  a  crocodile  rode  by."  ■>■  ■■  ' 

Our  readers,  we  think,  will  join  with  us  in  regretting  that  this 
effusion,  which,  Mr.  Hunt  says,  would  have  got  the  author 
•*  cruelly  misrepresented  a  few  years  back,*'  should  now  be  con- 
sidered as  doing  ^*  unequivocal  honour  to  his  memory.^  Mr. 
Hunt  must,  of  course,  be  far  better  acquainted  than  we  can  pre- 
tend to  be  with  the  political  improvements  of  the  age,  and  we  are 
sorry  to  find,  that  the  love  of  blood  and  rapine  are  so  much  on  the 
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increase.  The  third  and  fourth  stanzas,  quoted  above*  contain  an 
allusion,  we  are  informed,  to  Mr.  Shelley's  children,  who  were 
taken  from  him  "  by  the  late  Lord  Chancellor,  under  that  pre- 
posterous law  by  which  every  succeeding  age  might  be  made  to 
blush  for  the  tortures  inflicted  on  the  opinions  of  its  predecessor/* 
It  was  certainly  a  cruel  and  preposterous  law  which  enabled  an 
English  judge  to  take  the  children  from  an  unbelieving  father, 
who  was  naturally  desirous  of  rearing  them  up  in  the  beautiful 
simplicity  of  his  own  religion!  Is  was,  certainly,  an  unnatural 
and  wicked  action  to  inflict  such  tortures  upon  each  succeeding 
age,  as  must,  inevitably,  arise  from  depriving  the  world  of  a  few 
additional  Atheists!  But  the  allusions  to  the  Chancellor,  if  in- 
tended, have  the  frequent  merit  of  Mr.  Shelley's  poetry — that  of 
being  unintelligible.  What  are  we  (o  understand  by  tears  turning 
to  mill'Stones  in  one  verse,  and  in  the  next  into  gems,  which  are, 
moreover,  guilty  of  the  heinous  cruelty  of  knocking  out  the  brains 
of  little  children. 

No  person,  who  has  heard  of  Queen  Mab,  requires  to  be  in- 
formed, that  Mr.  Shelley  was  not  a  very  enthusiastic  friend  of  the 
church.  In  the  Masque  of  Anarchy,  its  ministers  could  not  fail 
of  having  an  active  part  assigned  to  them — 

'*  And  many  more  destructioDs  played 
In  this  ghastly  masquerade, 
All  disguised,  even  to  the  eyes, 
Like  bishops,  lawyers,  peers,  or  spies. 

The  italics  are  our  own.  Last  in  the  procession  rides  Anarchy, 
on  a  "  white  horse,  splashed  with  blood;"  and,  amid  the  immense 
multitude  which  are  assembled  to  do  him  honour,  we  see 

^'  Lawyers  imd  priests,  a  motley  crowd, 
To  the  earth  their  pale  brows  bowed  3 
Like  a  bad  prayer  not  over  loud, 
Whispering — '  Thou  art  Law  and  God.'" 

No  impartial  reader  can  deny  the  truth  of  Mr.  Hunt's  observa- 
tion, that  these  passages  have  the  ''  usual  ardoiir"  of  the  author's 
tone,  and  are  marked  by  that  *'  unbounded  sensibility"  which  dis- 
tinguishes all  his  references  to  religion.  Indeed,  it  is  quite  appa- 
rent that  Mr.  Shelley  did  not  permit  any  of  those  things,  which 
we,  in  our  blindness  and  folly,  account  sacred,  to  be  numbered 
among  his  ''  universal  aflSnities" — a  phrase  which  we  do  not  com- 
prehend, but  which,  doubtless,  sounds  very  proper  and  excellent 
to  those  who  do.  Mr.  Shelley  did  not  believe  in  the  necessity  of 
any  church  or  ministry  either,  and,  therefore,  it  was  finely  said  by 
Mr.  Hazlitt  one  day,  in  Mr.  Hunt's  hearing,  that  it  was  not  worth 
Mr.  Shelley's  while  to  compromise  with  an  untruth.  He  acted 
quite   correctly,  therefore,   in   introducing   the   clergy  into  his 
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Masque  of  Anarchy.  We  are,  however,  bound  to  confess  that  he 
has  been  more  merciful  than  on  former  occasions,  and  the  church 
cannot  but  feel  his  kindness  acutely. 

But  Shelley  was  a  poet,  and  whatever  he  wrote  presented  some 
tokens  of  the  fine  though  clouded  light  that  dwelt  within.  We 
trace  the  Greek  Mythos  in  some  of  the  following  lines: 

'*  When  one  fled  past,  a  maniac  maid. 
And  her  name  was  Hope,  she  said ; 
But  she  looked  more  like  Despair; 
And  she  cried  oat  in  the  air; 

**  *  My  father.  Time,  is  weak  and  grey. 
With  waiting  for  a  better  day ; 
See  how  idiot-like  he  stands 
Fumbling  with  bis  palsied  bands ! 

'^  He  has  bad  child  after  child. 
And  the  dust  of  death  is  piled. 
Over  every  one  but  me — 
Misery !  oh  !  Misery ! — * 

"  Then  she  lay  down  in  the  street, 
Right  before  the  horse's  feet. 
Expecting  with  a  patient  eye, 
Murder,  Fraud,  and  Anarchy. 

"  When  between  her  and  her  foes 
A  mist,  a  light,  an  image  rose. 
Small  at  first,  and  weak  and  frail, 
Like  the  vapour  of  the  vale : 

'*  Till,  as  clouds  grow  on  the  blast, 
Like  tower-crown*d  giants  striding  fast. 
And  glare  with  lightnings  as  they  fly, 
And  speak  in  thunder  to  the  sky, 

'*  It  grew — a  shape  arrayed  in  mail 
Brighter  than  the  viper*s  scale. 
And  np-borne  on  wings  whose  grain 
Was  as  the  light  of  sunny  rain. 

*'  With  step  as  soft  as  wind  it  passed 
Over  the  heads  of  men — so  fast 
7'hat  they  knew  the  presence  there 
And  looked —and  all  was  empty  air. 

*'  As  flowers  beneath  the  footstep  waken, 
As  stars  from  night*s  loose  hair  are  shaken. 
As  waves  arise  when  loud  winds  call. 
Thoughts  sprung  where'er  that  step  did  faU* 

'*  And  the  prostrate  multitude 
Looked-^and  ankle  deep  in  blood, 
Hope,  that  maiden  most  serene, 
Was  walking  with  a  quiet  mien." 
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We  have  already  devoted  more  space  than  we  had  intended  to 
the  consideration  of  this  Masque ;  but  we  cannot  conclude  with-* 
out  extracting  a  passage,  which  Mr.  Hunt  gives  in  the  Preface, 
from  a  pamphlet  by  Shelley. 

**  With  respect  to  universal  saffirage,  I  confess  I  consider  its  adoption^ 
in  the  preseint  unprepared  state  of  public  knowledge  and  feeling,  fraught 
with  peril.  I  think  that  none  but  those  who  register  their  names  as 
paying  a  certain  small  sum,  in  direct  taxes,  ought  at  present  to  send 
members  to  parliament.  The  consequence  of  the  immediate  extension 
of  the  elective  franchise  to  every  made  adult,  would  be  to  place  power 
in  the  hands  of  men  who  have  been  rendered  brutal,  and  torpid,  and 
ferocious,  by  ages  of  slavery.  It  is  to  suppose,  that  the  qualities  belong- 
ing to  a  demagogue  are  such  as  are  sufficient  so  endow  a  legislator.  I 
allow  Major  Cartwright's  arguments  to  be  unanswerable;  abstractedly, 
it  is  the  right  of  every  human  being  to  have  a  share  in  the  government ; 
yet  nothing  can  be  less  consistent  with  reason,  or  afford  smaller  hopes  of 
any  beneficial  issue,  than  the  plan  which  should  abolish  the  regal  and 
aristocratical  branches  of  our  constitution,  before  the  public  mind,  through 
many  gradations  of  improvement,  shall  have  arrived  at  the  maturity 
which  can  disregard  these  symbols  of  its  childhood.'* 

The  "  singular  and  happy  anticipatic  \i.\  "  which  Mr.  Hunt  dis- 
covers in  these  remarks,  he  is  right  in  thinking  sufficiently  obvi- 
ous. Our  object  in  making  the  extract  is  merely  to  show  the 
opinion  entertained  of  democratical  ascendency  by  one  of  the 
wildest  and  most  reckless  of  modern  innovators. 

We  have  spoken  severely  of  Mr.  Shelley;  but  we  should  scorn 
to  associate  him  with  the  political  thieves  and  brigands  of  the  day. 
Impossible  as  his  schemes  of  universal  happiness  and  legislation 
certainly  were,  we  still  believe  him  to  have  been  actuated  by  a  de- 
sire for  the  benefit  of  his  fellow  men,  which,  though  a  mistaken 
and  erroneous  one,  was  nevertheless  sincere.  He  was  endowed 
with  that  peculiar  political  vision,  which  Swift  calls  the  art  of  see- 
ing things  invisible.  None  of  his  followers  and  most  vehement 
eulogisers,  we  suspect,  will  ever  imitate  his  views  with  regard  to 
the  payment  of  the  national  debt.  Plunder  is  their  object — the 
aggrandisement  of  themselves,  not  the  advantage  of  others.  But 
one  passage  in  the  foregoing  extract  demands  especial  notice  and 
repetition.  It  is  to  suppose,  says  Mr.  Shelley,  that  the  qualities 
belonging  to  a  demagogue  are  such  as  are  sufficient  to  endow  a  legis* 
lator. 

These  memorable  words  ought  to  be  engraven  in  gold  upon 
the  walls  of  every  Political  Union  room  throughout  the  country* 
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Aht.  VII. — Waldensian  Researches:  during  a  Second  Visit  to 
the  Vaudois  of  Piemont ;  with  an  Introductory  Inquiry  into  the 
Antiquity  and  Purity  of  the  Waldensian  Church,  and  some 
Account  of  the  Compacts  with  the  Jncient  Princes  of  Piemont, 
and  the  Treaties  between  the  English  Government  and  the 
House  of  Savoy,  in  Virtue  of  which  this  sole  Relic  of  the 
Primitive  Church  in  Italy  has  continued  to  assert  its  Religious 
Independence.  By  Williara  Stephen  Gilly,  M.A.,  Prebendary 
of  Durham.     London  :  Rivingtons.     1831.     8vo.  pp.  5C0. 

Enough^  and  far  more  than  enough,  it  might  be  thought,  has  been 
already  written  to  convince  any  mind  not  rendered  wholly  callous  by 
the  most  perverse  and  impenetrable  obstinacy,  that  the  Vaudoia 
held  many  of  those  Articles  of  Faith  which  are  now  distinctive  of 
Protestantism,  long  anterior  to  the  time  of  Peter  Waldo,  and  the 
Heretics  of  Lyon.  The  Bishop  of  Meaux  needs  no  more  slaying ; 
and  unless  he  is  likely  to  fight  like  "  that  gunpowder  Hotspur,'' 
even  after  he  is  dead,  we  may  safely  leave  him  on  the  field  without 
the  supererogatory  infliction  of  "a  new  wound  in  bis  thigh." 
Mr.  Gilly,  however,  is  not  of  this  opinion ;  and  he  has  accord- 
ingly devoted  136  pages  of  his  present  volume  to  a  preliminary 
inquiry  into  the  Antiquity  and  Purity  of  the  Waldensian  Church. 
Without  conceding  to  that  Church  immediate  approximation  to 
the  Apostolic  Age^  we  are  quite  prepared  to  grant  that  it  dates 
from  time  immemorial ;  and  without  assenting  to  that  very  mar* 
velious  proposition,  which  must  have  astounded  Lord  Aberdeen 
when  he  read  Mr.  Gilly's  Memorial,  that  it  is  "  the  origin  of  every 
Reformed  Church  in  Europe,"*  we  are  equally  willing  to  admit 
its  accordance  in  main  points  of  doctrine  with  the  Reformers* 
We  think  it  therefore  quite  unnecessary  to  tread  over  again  the 
often-trodden  path  by  which  we  have  arrived  at  this  conviction^ 
or  to  double  upon  our  own  trail  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  running 
it  down  afresh.  Moreover,  we  so  very  much  prefer  Mr.  Gilly's 
narrative  to  his  ratiocination,  that  we  shall  extricate  ourselves 
as  rapidly  as  possible  from  his  argumentative  researches,  in  order 
to  accompany  him  on  his  far  more  agreeable  travels* 

It  is  by  no  means  with  any  intention  of  disparaging  the  claims, 
which,  as  we  have  already  stated,  we  believe  the  Vaudois  may 
maintain  to  a  very  remote  antiquity,  that  we  remark,  in  passing/ 
how  much  the  assertion  of  the  earlv  date  of  some  of  the  Morland 
MSS.,  upon  which  that  claim  was  once  so  confidently  asserted^ 
has  gradually  dwindled  away.  Of  certain  documents,  attributed 
by  Mr«  Gilly  in  his  former  Work  on  the  Vaudois  to  the  com^^ 

*  Page  535. 
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mencemeiit  of  the  Xllth  century,  we  now  hear  that  "  it  may  be 
granted  that  some  of  the  identical  copies  from  which  Leger  tran- 
scribed were  not  written  before  the  middle  of  the  XII Idi  cen- 
tury"— the  date  to  which  Allix  long  ago  referred  them — *'or 
even  the  XlVth ;"  but  there  is  strong  internal  evidence  to  prove 
that  these  Treatises  contained  passages  which  had  previously  formed 
part  of  Religious  manuscripts  presetted  among  the  Waldenses  at 
a  period  more  remote."  Now,  it  is  plain  that  at  least  200  years 
are  here  at  once  conceded  ;  and  it  seems  to  us  that  by  the  saving 
clause,  which  introduces  *'  internal  evidence/'  preparation  is  made 
for  abandoning  as  many  more  centuries  as  diligent  and  accurate 
investigation  may  hereafter  curtail.  The  precise  dates  of  the 
MSS.  themselves  is  manifestly  of  very  little  consequence,  if  we 
once  persuade  ourselves  that  they  embody  matter  which  was 
familiar  to  the  Vaudois  at  an  indefinitely  remote  period.  On 
the  value  of  the  internal  evidence  itself  which  they  afford^  we  by 
no  means  venture  to  pronounce ; — it  may  fully  bear  out  every 
thing  which  is  predicated  of  it ;  still  less  are  we  inclined  to  detract 
from  the  immemorial  existence  of  the  Waldensian  doctrines. 
Our  sole  wish  is  to  show  that  the  reins  have  been  thrown  far  too 
loosely  upon  the  neck  of  Invagination  ;  and  that  the  testimony  of 
written  documents  in  behalf  of  the  antiquity  of  the  Vaudois  has 
been  cited  with  too  little  caution.  It  should  not  be  forgotten 
diat  when  Morland'  himself,  after  collecting  the  MSS.  in  com- 
pliance with  Archbishop  Usher's  commission,  deposited  them  at 
Cambridge,  he  also  sp'oke  at  a  guess ;  and  talked  of  **  internal 
evidence,"  which  carried  one  of  them  at  least  600  or  700  years 
back  from  his  own  time,  1638. 

.  But  we  proceed  onward  to  the  narrative  of..  Mr.  Gilly's  tour, 
which  throughout  exhibits  him  in  a  very  amiable  light.  Somewhat 
there  may  be,  or  rather,  no  doubt  there  is,  of  natural  exaggera- 
tion respecting  the  people  with  whom  he  mixed;  and  towards 
the  close  of  the  volume,  we  find  a  very  honest  admission  that 
*'  incidents  of  a  very  unpleasant  nature  and  traits  of  Evil"  (among 
them,  as  we  learn  elsewhere,  were  a  suicide  and  a  murder,)  which 
he  observed  during  his  two  months'  residence  in  the  valleys,  have 
been  carefully  kept  out  of  sight ;  because  "  the  professed  object" 
of  the  writer  was  "  to  commend  the  cause  of  the  Vaudois  to  the 
Protestant  World."  This  qualification  in  great  measure  recon- 
ciles us  to  the  ordinary  lot  of  humanity.  A  single  paragraph  dispels 
the  dreams  of  Utopia  which  had  played  round  us  for  500  pages  ; 
a;nd  we  awake  to  the  conviction  which  we  had  entertained  before 
our  short  slumber,  that  Evil  is  not  confined  only  to  the  heavy 
atmosphere  which  envelopes  great  cities ;  but  that,  in  accordance 
with  a  general  and  unvarying  law,  it  pursues  human  nature,  in 
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some. shape  or  other»  even  to  the  rarified  summits  of  the  Alps. 
Alas !  when  the  profane  swearer  borrowed  the  cloak  of  his  smooth* 
spoken  friend  Aminadab,  which  was  to  cure  him  of  his  unrighteous 
licence  of  tongue,  he  found  that  he  had  made  but  a  commutation 
of  offence.  He  was  stripped  indeed  of  his  oaths ;  but  he  had 
clad  himself  with  lying  as  with  a  garment.  Man  every  where  is 
born  to  sin,  no  less  than  to  trouble^  even  as  the  sparks  fly  upward. 
Mr.  Gilly's  very  praiseworthy  objects  in  revisiting  Piemont 
were  to  determine  the  most  beneficial  mode  in  which  a  fund, 
placed  at  his  disposal  for  the  use  of  the  Vaudois,  might  be  em- 
ployed ;  to  ascertain  how  far  monies  already  contributed  had 
been  discreetly  expended ;  and  to  acquire  a  more  intimate  know- 
ledge of  their  condition  than  he  already  possessed.  No  lack  of 
charitable  feeling  had  been  shown  towards  the  wants  of  their 
Church  since  his  former  visit :  nearly  12^000/.  had  been  collected 
in  the  Protestant  Countries  of  Europe  (England,  as  may  be  sup- 
posed, contributing  much  the  larger  proportion,)  for  the  foundation 
and  support  of  an  hospital  and  schools;  and  an  annual  payment 
of  277 /•  from  our  Government  to  their  Pastors,  which  had  been 
suspended  at  the  epoch  in  which  their  destinies  fell  under  French 
controul,  was  renewed  in  1827*  The  division  of  these  6,800 
francs  among  their  thirteen  Pastors  would  have  given  each  of  them 
an  addition  of  about  583  francs  to  his  yearly  revenue.  With  a 
noble  spirit  of  self-denial,  they  agreed  in  their  Synod  not  to  receive 
more  than  300;  and  to  devote  the  surplus,  2,900,  to  a  fund  for 
the  superannuated  and  for  widows ;  and  towards  the  maintenance 
of  two  additional  Pastors  in  remote  districts,  at  that  time  witliout 
adequate  ministry.  The  value  of  this  high*minded  abstinence 
may  be  estimated  better,  when  we  add,  that  the  maximum  income 
of  the  wealthiest  of  these  good  men,  even  after  its  augmentation, 
does  not  exceed  60/.  a  year. 

-  ''  Calculation  to  a  day,  when  we  can  do  It,  may  be  defended 
by  a  great  example/'  is  a  golden  rule,  over  wbich  the  wise,  worthy^ 
and  weighty  Aubrey  chuckles,  while  he  cites  it  from  Dr.  Pell, 
in  defence  of  his  own  sapient  hypothesis. of  day-fatality.  On  this 
principle,  doubtless,  it  is  that  we  are  informed  by  the  tourist  now 
before  us,  "  we  embarked  on  board  the  Brocklebank  steam-boat, 
near  London  Bridge,  on  Wednesday  morning,  at  six  oclock.  May 
27,  1 829."  A  prooemium  thus  precise  gave  us  some  little  misgiving 
that  it  was  not  unlikely  to  be  followed  by  a  very  detailed  route  to 
Paris;  but,  in  justice,  we  must  add,  that  we  were  deceived  in 
our  anticipation;  and  that  we  arrive  at  Geneva,  I'urin,  and, 
finally,  even  at  La  Torre,  with  very  desirable  rapidity.  The 
parsonage  of  M.  Bert,  Pastor  of  the  last-named  Commune,  in  the 
neighbouring  hamlet  of  San  Margarita,  formed  Mr.  Gilly's  head- 
quarters during  his  visit  to  the  mountains ;  and  beneath  that  hospi- 
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table  roof  he  found  '*  every  want  and  wiah  anticipated.  Not  only  was 
he  lodged  in  the  Pastor's  own  study«  in  which  he  had  the  power  of 
reading  many  "  interesting  Treatises  of  authors  whose  names  have 
long  since  passed  into  oblivion ;" — (a  relaxation  which,  it  must 
be  confessed,  tve  have  occasionally  found  laborious ;) — but  hta 
chamber  was  furnished  with  a  sufficient  *'  provision  of  linen,  and 
of  basins  and  water-vessels,  ample  and  capacious  enough  for  the 
most  luxurious  ablutions ;"  he  breakfasted  early,  dined  at  two, 
"  off  a  small  piece  of  beef  or  veal  not  remarkable  for  fatness  or 
flavour,  poultry,  trout,  and  some  preparations  of  eggs,  rice,  vegeta- 
bles, or  pastry ;"  and  he  supped  off  "  a  flowing  bowl  of  milk,  rich 
as  cream,  or  of  custard-pudding,  with  some  preserved  fruit/' 
When  the  allowance  of  meat,  which  at  first  was  scanty,  had  been 
increased  in  consequence  of  the  ''silent  observations"  of  the 
hostess  upon  the  appetites  of  her  guests,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
doobt,  in  the  emphatic  words  of  the  author,  that  *'  their  repast, 
and  particularly  the  suppers,  were  enjoyable  beyond  all  de- 
scription." 

We  pass  on,  however,  from  these  personal  matters  and  private 
creature-comforts—- the  introduction  of  which  is  amply  justified 
by  their  importance  to  the  individual,  and  which  agreeably  relieve 
the  monotony  of  statistical  detail — to  subjects  of  more  general 
import.  It  may  be  necessary  to  remark,  that,  as  Mr.  Gilly  is  very 
little  solicitous  concerning  either  arrangement  or  compression, 
we  cannot  undertake  the  toil  of  classifying  that  which  we  find 
unclassed  in  his  pages ;  and  that  the  reader  must  be  content  to 
receive  information  as  we  find  it^  in  a  form  (if  form  it  can  be 
called)  diffused,  dismembered,  and  desultory. 

To  begin  with  Education.  Public  instruction  is  given  in  1 
grammar  school,  15  great  schools,  1@6  small  schools,  (this  last 
number  is  far  from  being  constant)  all  maintained  by  contributions 
from  Holland ;  in  4  girls'  schools  supported  by  a  London  Com- 
mittee, and  in  4  others  dependent  on  mdividuals.  The  number 
of  pupils  altogether  averages  about  4,500,  the  majority  being 
boys.  This  apparatus  seems  by  no  means  insufficient  for  a  po« 
pulation  amounting  to  not  quite  ^,000  persons ;  but,  unhappily, 
there  are  many  drawbacks  upon  its  efficiency.  First,  the  system 
of  mutual  instruction  is  peremptorily  forbidden  by  an  edict  of  the 
Sardinian  Government;  secondly,  the  smallness  of  stipends  to  the 
schoolmasters,  the  frequent  necessity  of  employing  the  children  in 
field-work,  and  the  difficulties  arising  from  bad  roads,  distance, 
and  occasional  inclemency  of  weather,  limit  the  session  (if  we 
may  so  call  it)  of  the  great  school  from  a  nominal  ten  months  to 
a  real  five  or  six;  of  the  smaller  schools  sometimes  to  three. 
Many  of  the  schoolmasters  speak  French  imperfectly,  and  write 
indifferent  hands  ^    and  those  indispensable  appurtenancea  of 
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Learning,  books,  paper,  slates  and  pencils,  are  to  be  attained  only 
at  an  expense  which,  for  the  most  part,  amounts  to  a  prohibition. 
It  is  not  a  little  gratifying  to  learn  that,  in  spite  of  these  formidable 
obstacles,  the  children  Team  to  read^  with  considerable  fluency, 
the  Bible,  and  a  catechism  of  125  pages  (a  ftiya  haxov,  which 
ought  to  be  corrected,)  that  they  can  write  some  sort  of  character, 
and  that  they  are  not  wholly  ignorant  of  arithmetic. 

The  vernacular  Tongue  of  the  Vaudois  is  described  as  a  barba- 
rous dialect,  "  between  Latin,  French,  and  Italian,  more  like 
Spanish  perhaps  :" — a  description  which,  without  conveying  any 
very  accurate  analysis  of  its  nature,  sufficiently  informs  us  that  it  is 
a  truly  Babel  compound.  The  language  of  the  State  is  Italian;  that 
in  which  instruction  is  given  is  French ;  and  the  schoolmasters 
very  often  are  unacquainted  with  the  spoken  patois.  The  medium 
of  communication  therefore  between  the  teacher  and  the  taught  is 
not  always  unincumbered.  The  greatest  payment  made  to  any 
of  the  masters  of  the  15  central  schools  is  14/.  per  annum,  and  in 
that  sum,  Mr.  Gilly  believes,  is  included  his  salary  as  catechist 
and  reader  in  the  church.  In  the  small  schools,  from  ^0  to  25 
francs  is  considered  good  pay  for  three  or  four  months'  superin- 
tendence. The  school-rooms  (of  the  small  schools)  are  cheer- 
less and  uncomfortable,  for  the  most  part  unglazed,  with  scarcely 
any  desks  or  seats,  and  warmed  by  a  stove,  which  distributes 
more  smoke  than  heat ;  the  largest  of  them,  in  which  55  pupils 
are  sometimes  taught,  does  not  exceed  sixteen  feet  square. 
Thickly  strewn  as  is  the  path  of  Learning  every  where  with  thorns, 
we  recollect  no  spot  under  Heaven  in  which  the  rampart  erected 
against  it  is  more  prickly  than  in  the  valleys  of  Piemont,  if  we 
may  judge  from  the  above  account. 

The  Church  service  on  Sundays  is  preceded  by  a  slovenly  reading 
of  some  portions  of  Scripture,  accompanied  by  Osterwald's  Re- 
flections upon  them.  This  task  is  assigned  to  an  officer  called  the 
Regent,  who  is  often  the  schoolmaster  also,  and  who,  for  the  most 
part,  is  incompetent  to  execute  the  duty  with  any  propriety  of  reci- 
tation. The  service,  which  ensues,  is  performed  in  the  following 
order  by  the  Pastor,  according  to  the  old  Liturgy  of  Geneva : — 

''^  J .  A  short  exhortation  to  confession. 
**  2.  A  form  of  sapplication  and  confession  combined. 
3«  A  psalm  sung. 

4.  Prayer  before  the  sermon  ;  extempore,  or  preoomposed. 

5.  The  sermon  preached  from  memory. 

**  6.  A  long  form  of  prayer  for  all  orders  of  men,  for  persons  in  autho- 
rity especially. 

**  7.  The  Lord's  Prayer. 
"  8.  The  Apostles'  Creed. 
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**  9.  A  psalm  sung. 

'MO.  A  benedictory  address,  and  exhortation  to  almsgiving. 

'MI.  The  final  benediction. 

"  The  whole  of  the  service  did  not  occupy  more  than  one  hour  and  a 
half,  and  this  is  all  the  public  Sunday  duty  in  which  the  pastor  of  La 
Torre,  or  any  of  the  Vaudois  pastors,  is  expected  to  take  part." — p.  219. 

The  psalmody  is  that  which,  iu  spite  of  ail  Mr.  La  Trobe 
may  urge  to  the  contrary,  mixed  congregational  singing  always 
will  be,  more  earnest  than  harmonious.  The  Regent,  as  Mr. 
Gilly  admits  (after  the  manner  of  most  parish  clerks  nearer  home) 
is  conspicuous  rather  than  agreeable^  and  the  organ  is  grievously 
wanting  to  drown  the  discords. 

Raucisoni  cantus,  condcum  ut  s^cla  vetusta 
Corvorumque  greges. 

"  The  tunes  are  generally  so  v^ry  dismal  and  monotonous,  as  to  leave 
not  only  an  unpleasing  but  a  melancholy  impression.  I  could  only  fancy 
that  these  were  the  mournful  notes  descriptive  of  sorrow  and  suffering, 
which  the  poor  victims  of  oppression  used  to  raise  in  their  asylums 
among  the  rocks  and  forests,  when  they  fled  before  the  sword  of  the 
destroyer."     p.  221. 

The  old  Liturgy  of  Geneva  (that  according  to  the  edition  of 
1754)  is  expressly  mentioned  above,  on  account  of  the  important 
omissions  which,  according  to  the  Regiement  of  May  13,  1817» 
reduced  the  new  copies  almost  to  the  caput  mortuum  of  So- 
cinianism.  By  that  Edict  of  the  Genevan  Divines  (which,  we 
rejoice  to  add,  has  been  suspended  within  the  last  two  years), 
silence  was  enjoined,  according  to  its  own  words,  "  1^  sur  la 
mauiire  dont  la  nature  divine  est  unis  a  la  persoune  de  Jesus  Christ ; 
2®.  sur  le  peche  originel;  3**.  sur  la  manQre  dont  la  Grace  opire, 
ou  sur  la  Grace  efficienle;  4°.  sur  la  predestination:**  and  copies 
of  the  Ritual  castrated  in  conformity  with  the  above  rules,  were 
issued  for  general  use. 

The  high  repute  of  the  English  among  the  Valleys  may  form  a 
powerful  bulwark  against  the  inroads  of  this  neighbouring  pseudo- 
liberal  Divinity.  During  a  visit  to  the  Pastor  of  Bobi,  Mr. 
Gilly  must  have  been  gratified  by  viewing  the  contents  of  his 
host's  Library. 

"  Mr.  Huston's  book-sbelves  contained  many  volumes,  which  be- 
longed to  an  ancestor  of  his,  M.  Appia,  who  was  ordained  in  London 
about  a  century  ago;  and  among  them  some  of  the  English  divinity  and 
ecclesiastical  history  of  that  day.  He  reads  English  himself,  but  does 
not  speak  it ;  and  it  offers  a  goodly  prospect  for  the  spiritual  interests  of 
the  Vaudois,  that  several  of  the  pastors  make  a  study  of  our  language 
and  literature,  and  entertain  a  high  opinion  of  the  theology  of  the  English 
school  of  divinity.    I  have  beard  it  observed  more  than  once,  in  the  val- 
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leys,  that  the  works  of  the  British  Divines,  next  to  the  Bible^  are  the 
main  support  of  the  Protestant  cause." — p.  344,  345. 

Another  occurrence  while  he  was  treading  some  of  the  loftiest 
crags  of  the  Upper  Valleys,  although  trifling  in  itself,  evinces  our 
popular  estimation. 

*'  In  one  of  the  most  desolate  parts  we  met  a  woman,  who  asked  us 
if  we  knew  the  owner  of  a  pen-knife,  which  she  had  found  eight 
months  ago.  In  answer  to  our  inquiry,  why  she  imagined  that  we 
might  be  able  to  say  who  had  lost  it,  she  said  she  had  been  told  the 
knife  was  made  in  England,  and  belonged  to  an  Englishman.  Every 
stranger  in  these  regions,  whose  appearance  denotes  him  to  be  above 
the  rank  of  a  peasant,  is  supposed  to  be  from  England." — p.  395. 

One  improvement  in  the  external  arrangenient  of  our  own 
worship  might  be  derived  from  the  Vaudois ;  and  in  spite  of  the 
aristocratical  prejudice  which  cannot  fail  to  be  shocked  by  the 
following  remarks,  we  most  cordially  and  entirely  assent  to  their 
spirit. 

"  There  are  no  pews,  those  worst  introductions  of  the  worst  times, 
whether  you  consult  taste,  utility,  or  piety,  and  which,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  very  few  new  churches  in  England,  continue  to  be  the  disgrace 
and  deformity  of  our  sacred  buildings.  Even  many  of  our  cathedrals 
have  admitted  them. — Wherever  pews  occupy  the  whole  or  the  greater 
portion  of  the  space  in  churches,  it  is  as  much  as  to  say,  '  Here  the 
privileged  may  come  to  hear  the  word  of  God,  but  there  is  not  room, 
or  there  is  not  accommodation  for  the  poor,  that  they  may  have  the 
Gospel  preached  to  them — it  would  be  inconvenient  to  the  few  to  throw 
open  the  house  of  God  to  the  many.' 

"  It  is  the  glory  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Churches,  that  they  receive 
all  who  enter  them,  upon  a  footing  of  equality,  and  it  is  cheering  and 
edifying  to  gaze  upon  the  multitudes  that  fill  them,  kneeling,  or  sitting, 
or  standing  side  by  side,  as  they  may  chance  to  go  in  and  to  place  them- 
selves ;  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  one  with  another :  and  were  indi- 
vidual inclinations  and  interests  to  be  sacrificed  to  public  considerations, 
and  were  our  own  parish  churches  to  be  entirely  thrown  open,  as  "  free 
sittings,"  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Sunday  congregations  of  the  Esta- 
blishment would  soon  become  what  they  ought  to  be.**-— pp.  366,  367. 

The  brief  notice  of  one  most  interesting  department  of  Pas- 
toral duty,  which  we  subjoin,  is  very  simple  and  very  touching. 
Dr.  Warton  might  expand,  but  he  could  scarcely  improve  the 
description. 

''  Mr.  Bert  had  made  an  appointment  to  pray  with  a  venerable  pa- 
rishioner, whom  the  weight  or  years  was  bringing  gently  down  to  the 
grave,  on  this  first  Sunday  of  my  arrival.  At  his  invitation  I  accom- 
panied him.  I  felt  that  it  was  good  for  me  to  be  there.'  The  dying 
man  was  supported  in  his  bed  by  some  attentive  children  or  grand- 
children^ and  seemed  more  like  one  who  was  to  give^  than  to  receive 
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exhortation  and  comfort,  hftft  a  word  or  two  from  his  pastor^  he  took 
up  his  parable,  and  continued  it  with  a  strength  of  voice  and  an  earnest- 
Dcaa  of  manner^  which  evinced  a  foretaste  of  heaven.  There  was  neither 
rapture  nor  presumption  in  any  thing  that  fell  from  his  mouth ;  but  an 
expression  of  humble  confidence  in  his  Redeemer  s  love,  and  of  de- 
pendence on  the  promises  of  God,  which  denoted  him  to  be  in  full  pos- 
session of  that  peace,  which  passeth  understanding.  Mr.  Bert  spoke  of 
me  to  the  old  man  as  an  English  clergyman ;  he  desired  my  prayers, 
and  promised  to  remember  me  in  his.  '  I  am  eighty-three  years  of  age/ 
said  he,  '  and  my  testimony  of  God's  graciousness  and  mercy  is  more 
than  that  of  David.  I  have  never  been  forsaken  even  in  my  unrigh- 
teousness ;  God  is  with  me  in  my  old  age,  though  I  have  too  often  gone 
astray  from  him,  both  in  youth  and  age/ 

''  The  silent  respect  with  which  the  pastor  of  La  Torre  listened  to 
the  old  man,  and  the  very  fact  of  his  saying  so  little,  and  being  a  lis- 
tener, until  he  raised  his  voice  in  thanksgiving,  for  the  consolation  that 
was  bestowed  from  above  upon  the  expiring  saint,  spoke  more  for  his 
own, piety  than  the  most  copious  and  fervent  address,  which  he  could 
have  delivered.'* — pp.  241,  242. 

It  seems  to  be  the  policy  of  the  Sardinian  Government  to  throw 
every  possible  obstacle  in  the  way  of  that  Religion  which,  hap- 
pily, it  is  beyond  their  power  to  extinguish ;  and  the  numeroua 
harassing  and  vexatious  prohibitions  by  which  the  Vaudoia  Pas- 
tors are  encompassed,  might  kindle  in  less  welKregulated  spirits, 
hostility  little  in  accordance  with  the  meekness  and  gentleness 
of  Christianity.  It  is  with  unfeigned  pleasure,  therefore,  that 
we  read  two  instances  illustrative  of  the  existence  of  an  oppo- 
site temper.  The  compact  of  neutrality  mentioned  in  the  first 
anecdote  proves  discretion  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  Catholic ; 
the  deserved  praise  in  the  second^  evinces  genuine  charity  on 
that  of  the  Vaudois. 

''  I  inquired  of  the  pastor  of  Bobi,  if  he  and  the  Cur6  were  upon 
friendly  terms  ?  •  We  are  not  very  sociable,'  was  his  frank  reply,  *  but 
we  live  upon  terms  of  harmony.  When  he  first  came  into  the  parish, 
I  expressed  a  wish  that  we  might  meet  occasionally,  and  confer  upon 
theological  subjects ;  but  he  instantly  put  a  bar  to  this,  by  telling  me 
in  plain  words,  that  as  he  did  not  mean  to  try  to  make  a  proselyte  of  me, 
and  as  I  should  certainly  not  be  able  to  convert  him,  we  had  better 
avoid  all  religious  discussion.' " — p.  345. 

''  In  the  pine  grove  on  the  mountain  side  facing  the  hamlet  of  Lower 
Prali,  where  is  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  and  directly  opposite  to 
that  building,  M.  Peyrani  showed  us  a  noble  fir-tree,  and  upon  it  a  cross 
cut  deeply  in  the  bark.  '  This  emblem  of  her  faith,'  said  the  pastor, 
*  was  made  by  a  Roman  Catholic  woman,  whose  flocks  and  ch&let  are 
on  the  Alp,  immediately  above  us.  The  church  below  is  the  nearest  to 
her  pasturage,  and  here  she  comes,  as  frequently  as  she  can,  at  the  hour 
of  mass,  and  kneeling  before  this  cross,  and  within  view  of  the  sane- 
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tnary^  wbere  the  knows  the  priest  is  officiating  before  the  altar,  she 
oim  np  lier  devotions,  and  enjop  all  the  consolations  of  her  religion/ 
The  Protestant  clergyman  related  the  anecdote  with  every  feeling  of 
respect  for  such  sincere  and  simple  piety,  and  I  am  sure  that  we  beard 
it  with  equal  sympathy." — pp.  406,  407. 

The  first  steps  for  establishing  an  Hospital  near  San  Mar- 
garita were  taken  in  1824.  The  King  of  Sardinia  having  granted 
permiaaion  for  the  appropriation  of  a  bouse  and  land  as  an 
asylum  for  the  aged,  infirm,  and  sick  Yaudois,  and  their  wants 
having  been  made  known  among  their  Protestant  brethren 
throughout  fiurope,  105,000  francs  were  at  once  transmitted 
from  France,  Swisserland,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  the  German 
States,  and  were  expended  in  the  necessary  purchase.  The  cn^ 
dowment,  amounting  to  nearly  500/.  a  year,  arises  -from  the 
rent  of  a  farm  included  in  the  purchase,  and  from  the  much 
larger  contributions  of  England)  Prussia,  and  Holland,  which 
have  been  discreetly  vested  in  the  funds  of  those  several  Coun- 
tries, Among  the  benefactions  must  not  be  forgotten  one  of 
400  francs  presented  by  Alexander  of  Russia.  The  building, 
whieh  is  admirably  situated  so  as  to  afford  easy  communication 
with  the  most  populous  villages,  stands  in  an  enclosure  of  about 
two  acres,  and  consists  of  twelve  rooms,  the  smallest  of  which  is 
sixteen  feet  square.  The  wards  are  cheerful,  clean,  and  well 
ventilated ;  the  bedsteads  are  of  iron ;  accommodation  can  be  af- 
forded within  the  Hospital  for  fourteen  patients,  and  eight  more 
can  be  received  in  a  Dispensary  at  Pomaretto.  About  two  hun- 
dred admissions  occur  in  the  course  of  the  year,  and  the  ex- 
pense of  each  patient,  including  food,  medicine,  fuel,  and  wine, 
18  calculated  at  one  franc  a  day.  The  physician,  who  is  resident 
and  controls  the  establishment,  receives  500  francs  per  annum ; 
the  surgeon,  who  visits  periodically,  and  also  whenever  his  ser- 
vices may  be  required,  has  no  more  than  300. 

The  Grammar  School,  xir*  ifo;^tjv,  as  it  is  somewhat  inappro- 
priately called,  is  held  in  the  same  neighbourhood.  We  say  held, 
because  there  is  not  any  fixed  house  for  the  scholars,  who  are 
taught,  by  permission,  in  the  Presbytery  of  La  Torre ;  and  the 
master  engages  to  pay  rent  both  for  his  school-room  and  his  own 
residence,  and  to  teach  Greek,  Latin,  and  Divinity,  for  a  stipend 
not  exceeding  35/.  a  year,  contributed  by  the  Dutch.  The  school, 
at  the  time  of  Mr.  Gilly's  visit,  consisted  of  twenty-two  boys, 
whose  ages  varied  from  nine  years  to  fifteen  and  a  half,  and  his 
report  of  their  progress,  under  disadvantages  scarcely  less  than 
those  which  we  have  before  mentioned  as  clogging  the  small 
schools,  is  highly  favourable.  Although  not  even  a  Dictionary 
but  such  as  may  be  lent  by  the  master  is  at  the  command  of  any 
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of  the  pupils^  Mr.'  Gilly  speaks  of  a  boy  only  eleven  and  a  half 
years  old,  who  construed  a  passage  in  Virgil  turned  to  at  random, 
and  answered  the  mythological  and  grammatical  questions  arising 
out  of  itj  with  very  gratifying  accuracy. 

The  propositions  which  Mr.  Gilly  submitted  to  the  Pastors  of 
the  Vaudois,  after  personally  inspecting  thirteen  out  of  their  fifteen 
parishes,  were  to  the  following  effect: 

*'  'To  apply  funds  at  ray  disposal  to  the  endowment  of  a  school,  or 
college,  which  shall  serve  for  tlie  instruction  of  young  pei'sons  intended 
for  the  ministry,  for  regents,  schoolmasters,  &c.  &c.,  and  which  shall, 
as  far  as  it  is  possible,  be  equally  beneficial  to  the  three  valleys.  In 
the  promotion  of  this  object,  I  engage  to  furnish  five  thousand  francs 
towards  building  a  house  for  the  proposed  establishment,  provided  that 
the  Vaudois  will  themselves  give  the  site,  within  the  commune  of  La 
Torre. 

*  To  give  a  stipend  of  1500  francs  a-year  to  the  head- master. 
'  To  give  ten  exhibitions  of  1 00  francs  each  to  students  of  the  ten 
communes,  situated  at  the  greatest  distance  from  La  Torre. 

*^  *  To  make  these  permanent  endowments,  if  the  college  goes  on  sa- 
tisfactorily. 

'*  *  To  make  a  communication  of  these  intentions  to  the  London  Vau- 
dois Committee,  and  to  the  Dutch  Committee,  under  the  hope  that  the 
former  may  supply  the  means  of  raising  a  salary  for  the  second  roaster, 
and  that  the  latter  may  consent  to  transfer  the  stipend  and  services  of  the 
master  of  the  grammar-school  of  La  Torre,  to  the  proposed  college,  by 
which  a  third  mastership  may  be  established. 

"  '  To  enter  into  a  further  correspondence  with  the  benefactors  of  the 
Vaudois  in  Holland,  and  to  request  that  the  sum  of  750  francs  per  an- 
num, now  allowed  to  Vaudois  students  at  Lausanne  and  Geneva,  at  the 
rate  of  70  francs  a-year  each,  may  be  assigned  in  augmentation  of  the 
ten  exhibitions  at  the  college  of  La  Torre,  or  to  increase  that  number, 
when  the  students  now  in  the  enjoymeut  of  these  gratuities  shall  have 
finished  their  studies. 

** '  To  assign  2000  francs  for  the  purchase  of  books,  of  my  own  choice, 
for  the  use  of  the  students  of  the  proposed  establishment;  under  the  ex- 
pectation that  the  pastors  will  contribute  from  their  own  stock  of  books 
towards  the  foundation  of  a  library. 

"  '  I  engage  also,  to  assign  500  francs  annually  to  the  Officers  of  the 
Table,  to  enable  them  to  meet  the  expenses  of  annual  visitation, — 

To  the  Moderator      ....     200 

To  the  Moderator  adjoint    .     .     150 

To  the  Secretary  of  the  Table  .     150 

upon  condition  that  they  visit  the  college  twice  a-year,  and  that  they  also 

visit  the  parishes  as  heretofore. 

*'  'To  assign  also  1300  francs  annually,  in  equal  allotments,  to  the 
pastors,  to  enable  them  to  meet  the  casual  wants  of  the  poor,  or  of  the 
schools  of  their  several  parishes,  upon  condition  that  they  deliver  a  report 
in  writing  to  the  Moderator,  every  year,  in  answer  to  the  queries  pro- 
posed at  his  visitation. 
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''  ^  To  defray  tbe  expence  of  printiog  50  copies  in  qaarto^  of  «  Book 
of  Common  Prayer,  for  tbe  use  of  tbe  cburcbes  j  sucb  book  of  prayer  to 
contain  public  and  private  prayers,  to  be  composed  by  a  commission  of 
pastors,  cbosen  by  myself,  upon  the  basis  of  tbe  English  liturgy,  and  the 
three  liturgies  now  in  use,  namely,  the  liturgies  of  Geneva,  Lausanne^ 
and  Neufchatel. 

"  To  have  2000  copies  of  the  same  printed  in  ]2mo.  or  8vo.  for  the 
use  of  families  and  Individuals." — p.  427 — 431. 

The  Pastors  in  return  accepted  these  offers  with  lively  grati- 
tude, only  somewhat  qualifying  the  mode  upon  which  a  Liturgy 
was  to  be  framed,  and  requesting  that  tbe  five  hundred 
francs  proposed  for  visitation  might  be  appropriated  to  some 
public  object.  Each  Commune  has  shown  itself  anxious  that 
the  College  should  be  fixed  within  its  own  boundaries;  and  a 
rivaliy  of  generous  offers  has  arisen  among  them,  in  order  to  se* 
cure  that  coveted  honour.  Money,  sites,  materials,  carriage,  and 
labour  have  been  freely  tendered ;  and,  although  the  peimanent 
College  is  not  yet  erected,  a  provisional  Institution  ia  already 
opened. 

On  his  return  to  England,  Mr.  Gilly  followed  up  his  exertion 
by  memorializing  Government  to  interpose  with  the  Court  of  Sar- 
jdinia,  so  that  the  privileges  of  the  Vaudois  might  be  respected  in 
conformity  with  existing  Treaties.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  met 
the  application  by  a  very  plain  and  reasonable  inquiry;  requesting 
Mr.  Gilly  "  to  point  out  the  Treaties  which  exist  between  his 
Majesty  and  the  King  of  Sardinia  respecting  the  Vaudois;''  and 
when  Mr.  Gilly  acknowledged  his  inability  so  to  do,  the  Duke 
answered,  by  another  and  equally  reasonable  observation,  **  that 
he  was  in  hopes  that  when  Mr.  Gilly  mentioned  treaties  with  the 
Ring  of  Sardinia  he  could  state  what  they  were."  A  process,  which 
Mr.  Gilly  had  forgotten  in  his  first  ardour,  relieved  him  from  the 
embaiTassment  into  which  he  was  thus  thrown;  and  after  a  dili- 
gent search  in  the  State  Paper  Office,  under  that  urbane  and 
indefatigable  guidance,  which  every  one  acquainted  with  that  de- 
pository must  always  be  forward  to  acknowledge,  he  received  from 
the  bands  of  Mr.  Lemon,  a  Treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
Duke  of  Savoy,  dated  in  1704,  in  which  the  latter  fully  confirms 
bis  Vaudois  subjects,  ^*  leurs  ettfam  et  postiriti  dans  la  pos* 
session  de  tons  et  chacun  leurs  anciens  droits,  edits,  coutumes,  et 
privileges,  tant  pour  les  habitations,  nesoces,  et  exercise  de  leur  Re^ 
ligion,  que  pour  tout  autre  chose**  No  time  was  lost  in  commu- 
nicating this  important  discovery  to  the  heads  of  Government; 
and,  to  their  credit  be  it  spoken,  the  matter  laid  before  them 
was  taken  into  serious  consideration.  Mr.  Gilly  informs  us  that 
be  has  ^*  been  assured  that  Lord  Aberdeen  had  begun  a  paper 
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upon  the  subject  before  he  left  office^  and  that  the  day  before  he 
gave  up  the  seals^  he  expressed  his  regret  that  he  had  not  been 
able  to  finish  it."  The  change  in  Administration  will,  probably, 
compel  a  repetition  of  all  the  steps  which  Mr.  Gilly  has  hitherto 
trodden ;  and  the  chief  of  the  Protestant  Governments  of  Europe 
may  still  neglect  and  overlook  those  interests  to  which  the  great 
despot  whom  it  overthrew  found  leisure  to  attend,  in  the  very 
gpnng^tide  of  his  prosperity. 

*'  Na^eon  never  lost  sight  of  the  Church  of  the  Valleys  after  he  bad 
once  learnt  to  take  an  interest  in  its  fate.  I  have  the  copy  of  an  order 
signed  by  him  at  Moscow,  in  1812,  by  which  he  directed  a  negligent 
Vaudois  Pastor  to  be  suspended.  Strange !  that  the  invader  of  Russia, 
in  the  palace  of  the  Czars,  should  be  concerning  himself  with  the  affaire 
of  a  small  psrisfa  in  the  remote  wilds  of  Piemont,  and  that  the  Pro- 
testant representatives  of ''  the  Defender  of  the  Faith,'*  should  forget  the 
Waldentes  at  the  ccmgress  of  Vieaoa!  The  usurpers  Cromwell  and 
Buouaparte  have  left  a  better  lesson  behiad  them  in  regard  to  Che  Van- 
f|ois»  ^n  the  advocates  of  kgitimacy." — p.  521. 

We  have  hitherto  noticed  Mr.  Gilly  only  so  far  as  regards  tlie 
main  object  of  bis  travels:  a  few  words  may  be  added  upon  their 
Incidental  occurrences.  Every  line  which  he  writes  impresses  us 
with  a  favourable  estimate  of  his  kindness  of  heart,  hia  spirit 
of  enterprize,  his  physical  energy,  and  his  perseverance.  With 
these  good  qualities  perhaps  are  mingled  a  little  want  of  caution, 
a  little  easiness  of  belief,  and  the  natural  result  of  both  of  these 
defects,  an  occasional  hyperbolism  of  expression.  Thus,  although 
we  entertain  full  conviction  of  the  many  aod  great  virtues,  and 
the  exceeding  usefulness  of  M.  Meilie,  the  ex-pastor  of  St.  Gio- 
vanni, and  very  readily  also  believe  that  "  his  well  built  and  sub- 
stantial habitation  "  is  situated  in  a  district  of  more  than  ordinary 
beauty,  we  cannot  but  think  that  Mr.  Gilly  deviates  from  absolute 
sobriety  when  he  affirms,  that  "  it  is  not  txaggeraiion  to  call  it  a 
Paradise  occupied  by  a  Patriarch."  Again,  we  think  there  is 
rather  too  much  boldness  in  concluding,  that  Hannibal  entered 
Italy  by  the  passes  of  Monte  Viso,  because  *'  the  description  of 
the  Alps,  as  seen  on  the  French  side,  that  is,  of  the  barrier  ridge 
of  the  main  chain,  answers  to  the  realities  of  Mont  Viso  to  the 
letter."  Now,  it  appears  to  us,  tliat  Livy's  description  of  the 
barrier  ridge,  so  far  as  Mr.  Gilly  quotes  it,  has  not  one  single 
peculiarity,  but  that  it  is  couched  in  vague  and  general  language, 
^'hich  may  be  equally  applied  to  any  range  of  lofty  mountains 
from  Him^l^ya  to  Chimborazo  ;  altitudo  montiumf  nivesque  calo 
propi  immistiBf 

Ciceroni  of  all  Countries — from  the  sleek  Abate  who  lies  in  wait 
for  the  open-eared  stranger  iq  thie  Sfanze  di  Raffaelk,  to  the  sturdy 
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knave  ¥Im>  lies  on  the  Field  at  Waterloo-— are  proverbial  for  their 
skill  in  embellishment ;  and  it  is  probably  to  the  imagination  of 
some  mountain  guide  that  Mr.  Gilly  is  indebted  for  the  ^  Bird 
and  Baby*'  story  of  the  eagle  who  carried  off  a  child  near  Brian- 
$on,  and  of  the  chamois-hunter  who  despatched  the  **  horrid  d^ 
vourer"  with  a  jungle  ball,  while  the  prey  was  yet  alive  in  its  ta- 
lons. The  accompaniments  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  child  and  the 
idiot,  the  former  of  whom  was  unable  to  give  any  account  of  the 
mpe  which  be  had  witnessed,  while  the  latter  expressed  by  ui^ 
couth  antics  his  joy  at  being  delivered  from  a  troufoiesooie  charge, 
are  indeed  new  to  us.  But,  in  other  respects,  we  may  safely  af- 
firm,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  crag  in  which  the  king  of  birds  ever 
constructed  his  eyrie,  which  does  not  afford  a  similar  tradition* 
We  need  not  do  more  than  mention  the  legend  explanatory  of  the 
crest  of  the  Stanley  family ;  acrest,  as  the  Heralds  would  oescribo 
it,  on  a  chapeau  pales,  turned  up  ermine,  an  eagle  with  wingp 
expanded  or,  preying  upon  an  infant  in  its  cradle  proper. 

We  will  not  quarrel,  however,  with  the  bold  assertioBi  of  mtmrn^ 
tain  guides,  for  they  have  furnished  two  very  interesting  chapters 
containing  an  account  of  Mr.  Gilly's  excursions  in  search  of  a 
eavem  among  the  rocks  of  Castelluzzo^  in  which,  according  to 
Leger,400  Vaudois  found  shelter  during  one  of  their  most  severe 
persecutions.  A  peasant  undertook  to  show  the  spot,  and  a  party 
of  five,  including  Mrs.  Gilly,  set  out  on  the  fatiguing  epterpria^. 
We  love  to  read  of  mountain  adventures. 

'*  From  the  hamlet  of  Tagllaretta,  we  desoeaded  iaio  a  deep  ravine, 
and  then  mounted  again  towards  Kiavoula  and  Riia.  From  liie  latter, 
whare  we  were  obliged  to  leave  the  pony,  we  had  a  £ae  view  of  the 
mountain  pasturages  of  La  Cea,  which  at  this  time  were  full  of  cattle. 
After  resting  ourselves,  for  about  half  au  hour  at  a  chalet,  and  enjoying 
the  refreshment  of  some  rich  milk  and  cream,  we  again  crossed  a  ravine 
of  considerable  depth,  and  then  cofiimenced  the  more  arduous  task  of 
climbing  the  rocks  of  Castelluzzo.  Hitherto  we  bad  been  in  the  midst 
of  cultivation  of  some  sort,  and  though  we  occasionally  traversed  tracts, 
which  man  bad  not  yet  been  able  to  subdue  beneath  the  spade  or  the 
hoe,  ^e  soil  was  for  the  most  part  productive  of  something  $  but  now 
the  acene  changed  entirely,  and,  without  a  tree  to  shade  us,  we  toiled  up 
a  rocky  acclivity  under  a  scorching  sun,  and  upon  a  burning  surface. 
This  steep  was  closed  in  by  a  cliff,  which  rose  almost  perpendicularly 
from  its  base,  and  terminated  in  that  tower-like  summit,  which  has 
therefore  obtained  the  name  of  Castelluzzo  \  but  though  we  strained  oar 
eyes  to  discern  the  means  by  which  we  were  to  proceed,  we  discovered 
none,  until  we  arrived  close  to  it.  We  then  perceived  a  narrow  ledge, 
projecting  from  the  face  of  the  rock,  but  only  broad  enough  to  admit 
one  at  a  time  to  ascend  by  its  dizzy  path,  and  overhanging  the  depth 
below.  This  was  formidable-- and  we  enquired  of  our  guide  with  no 
little  anxiety,  if  this  were  the  only  approach  to  the  place  of  which  we 
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were  in  quest.  Grant  assured  jus,  that  by  this  we  must  continue  oar 
route,  or  retrace  our  steps,  and  return  home.  It  was  one  of  those  Al- 
pine pathways,  by  which  the  peasants  of  Tagliaretta  and  Bonelti  had 
often  eluded  their  adversaries  :  for  woe  be  to  the  fool-hardy  pursuer, 
who  would  venture  to  plant  his  foot  on  this  track,  with  an  enemy  in  his 
front,  or  above  him,  resolved  upon  disputing  the  passage. 

*'  We  ascended  in  perfect  safety.  The  guide  led  the  way— my  brother 
followed.  My  wife  held  fast  by  a  leathern  belt  which  was  round  my 
wust.  Mr.  Amadee  Bert  brought  up  the  rear ;  and  glad  enough  were 
we,  when  we  had  cleared  the  ledge.  Again  we  had  to  clamber  up  an- 
other height,  or  rapid  slope.  Mont  Vandelin  was  to  our  right,  and  on 
the  craggs,  which  overhung  our  line  of  march,  we  saw  goats  peeping 
down  upon  us,  as  if  curious  to  know  what  we  wanted  by  invading  their 
aerial  domains.  This  part  of  the  ascent  was  fatiguing,  but  not  at  all 
dangerous. '  But  the  heat  of  the  day  was  by  this  time  intolerable,  and 
we  were  almost  expiring  under  thirst,  and  the  glare  of  the  sun  reflected 
from  the  masses  of  rock,  by  which  we  were  surrounded.  We  had 
brought  no  water  with  us,  for  Grant  had  promised  us,  that  we  should 
find  a  spring  at  the  very  point  which  we  had  now  attained.  The  dis- 
••ppoiDtment  was  too  great  to  be  described,  when  we  reached  the  spot, 
and  found  the  fountain  dry ! 

*'  Again  we  toiled  on  towards  the  ridge  that  soared  above,  and  never 
shall  I  forget  the  bright  vision  that  burst  upon  us,  when  we  attained  it. 
As  if  by  magic,  the  arid  and  stony  surface,  over  which  we  had  been 
dragging  our  weary  steps,  was  succeeded  by  one  of  those  verdant  pas- 
turages of  the  Alps,  which  the  crest  of  the  mountain  concealed  from 
our  view ;  in  fact,  we  had  scaled  the  rampart,  and  were  at  once  trans- 
ported to  an  amphitheatre  of  rich  grass,  on  the  western  side  of  the 
ridge.  Cows  and  sheep  were  grazing  round  their  keepers  }  the  lowing 
of  the  cattle,  and  the  voices  of  men  and  boys,  greeted  our  ears ;  and 
for  a  moment  we  forgot  our  thirst  and  fatigue,  in  the  charming  prospect 
that  broke  so  suddenly  upon  us. 

"  When  we  made  our  wants  known  to  the  shepherds,  they  went  in 
search  of  another  spring,  in  one  of  the  cliffs  of  Mont  Vandelin.  It  was 
at  some  distance,  and  we  waited  impatiently  for  their  return.  But  again 
we  were  disappointed.  This  supply  had  also  failed,  and  we  were  almost 
in  despair.  The  cows,  which  were  depastured  here,  were  not  in  milk ; 
but  one  of  the  boys  bethought  him  of  an  expedient  to  relieve  us.  He 
set  up  a  loud  shout,  and  made  the  surrounding  mountains  echo  with  his 
shrill  and  prolonged  notes.  Presently  we  saw  goats  dashing  down  the 
steeps,  and  galloping  towards  us  in  all  directions.  It  was  the  boy's 
shaggy  flock,  which,  faithful  to  his  voices  obeyed  the  well-known  sum- 
mons, and  soon  filled  our  leathern  cups  with  their  milk.  The  beverage 
was  not  such  as  to  quench  our  thirst,  but  it  allayed  it ;  and  never  was 
there  a  more  grateful  supply.  Seated  on  the  green  sward,  we  shared 
the  contents  of  our  basket  with  the  boy  and  his  companions,  who  had 
so  kindly  volunteered  their  assistance  ;  and  after  teposing  for  about  an 
hour,  and  amusing  ourselves  with  the  conversation  of  these  children  of 
nature,  we  proceeded  in  search  of  the  memorable  cavern." 

But  the  entrance  to  the  cavern  was  not  to  be  found.     Their 
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guide  having  failed  in  one  spot^  bade  them  look  over  the  face  of 
a  cliff  which,  for  several  hundred  feet,  was  perpendicular  as  a 
wall,  and  pointed  to  one  spot  in  its  scarped  side  as  the  mouth  of 
the  grotto  which  they  sought.  When  asked  how  it  was  to  be 
reached  ?  he  answered,  hy  stooping  over  the  projecting  crag  on 
which  they  stood,  catching  hold  of  the  rough  points  of  the  cliff, 
and  so  descending  till  they  reached  a  sort  of  tunnel  or  chimney 
which  led  at  once  into  the  cavern.  A  more  startling  question 
remained  behind ;  how  was  this  feat  to  be  effected  by  women  and 
children  ?  for  there  were  women  and  children  among  the  400  re- 
fugees. 

Although  the  difficulty  thus  propounded  was  by  no  means  sa- 
tisfactorily removed  when  the  guide  suggested  that  there  mizht 
have  been  another  entrance  now  unknown,  yet  the  pertinacity  with 
which  he  maintained  that  the  cavern  bad  in  fact  been  visited 
by  some  of  his  acquaintance  in  the  very  manner  which  he  de- 
scribed, stimulated  Mr.  Gilly's  curiosity  to  a  second  attempt ; 
and  never  since  we  shuddered  over  the  more  than  mortal  hardi- 
hood of  Bois-Rose  at  Fescamp,  did  we  read  with  more  breath- 
less anxiety  of  any  adventure  between  heaven  and  earth,  than  that 
which  ensued. 

**  Making  a  detour  by  Borel,  we  arrived  at  the  same  spot  to  which 
Grant  bad  conducted  us  on  the  6tb  of  July,  and  which  he  represented 
to  be  the  place  from  which  the  descent  into  the  cavern  must  pe  made. 
Nothing  presented  itself  to  the  eye^  which  gave  the  slightest  idea  that 
the  wall  of  rock,  down  which  we  looked  with  shuddering  gaze,  contained 
an  accessible  hiding  place,  large  enough  to  admit  400  people. 

'*  Chanforan  and  Ricca  pulled  off  their  shoes  and  stockings,  stripped  off 
their  nppcr  garments,  and  looked  as  if  they  were  rallying  their  courage 
for  an  exploit.  Two  young  peasants  who  had  joined  us,  the  one  twenty 
years  old,  the  other  sixteen,  signified  their  intention  to  follow  the  two 
elder  mountaineers,  at  all  risk ;  and  the  coolness  with  which  they  stood 
over  the  precipice,  and  moved  along  its  dizzy  edge,  satisfied  us,  that 
they  had  nerve  enough  for  any  thing.  When  the  guides  were  ready  for 
the  descent,  they  addressed  their  countrymen,  M.  Bonjour  and  M.  Revel, 
and  told  them,  that  they  would  not  dare  to  go  down.  '  Then  what 
will  our  friends  do  ?  *  said  tUey.  *  They  are  English,'  replied  Chanforan, 
*  and  will  break  their  necks,  rather  than  turn  back.'  The  compliment 
was  more  to  my  brother's  taste  than  to  mine. 

*'  Presently  the  four  mountaineers  disappeared.  How  they  sustained 
their  footing,  and  to  what  projecting  points  they  clung,  I  could  not 
imagine.  I  looked  down,  but  the  cliff  projected  so  much,  that  I  could 
not  distinguish  the  means  of  their  descent.  Presently  we  heard  shouts 
from  below,  and  a  voice  directed  us  to  lower  the  rope  ladder,  which  w^ 
bad  previously  attached  to  a  fragment  of  rock,  large  enough  to  sustain 
any  weight.  The  ladder  was  let  down,  and  made  fast  at  the  other  end 
by  the  men  below.    My  brother  was  the  first  of  our  party  to  descend 
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by  it.  I  went  next.  Our  precautions  were  so  well  taken^  that  I  found 
tlie  descent  more  difficult  than  dangerous  :  but  I  confess^  that  when  I 
found  myself  suspended  between  heaven  and  earth,  by  a  swinging  stair- 
case of  rope,  which  the  sharp  points  of  the  rock  might  cut  in  twain,  the 
sensation  was  any  thing  but  enviable.  The  ladder  did  not  bang  straight^ 
but  followed  the  irregular  lines  of  the  face  of  the  cliff,  which  had  given 
hand  and  foot-hold  to  the  peasants  who  led  the  way.  At  the  depth  of 
about  twenty  feet  I  found  the  ladder  resting  upon  a  sort  of  shelf.  From 
this  shelf  the  ladder  hung  in  an  angular  direction,  and  next  lay  along  a 
rough  sloping  ridge  like  a  camel's  back ;  and  then  depended  perpendi- 
cularly, rocking  with  great  violence.  At  about  fifty  feet  from  the  top, 
there  was  a  second  shelf,  and  this  attained,  I  perceived  a  sort  of  tunnel, 
or  chimney,  in  the  cliff ;  but  the  ladder  was  not  long  enough  to  reach 
to  the  bottom  of  it,  and  with  the  assistance  of  Ricca,  who  was  planted 
there  to  help  me,  I  let  myself  down,  much  afier  the  fashion  of  a  climb« 
ing  boy  descending  a  chimney.  This  achieved,  the  grotto  was  attaraed 
without  much  further  difficulty. 

"  The  risk  which  the  men  encountered,  who  descended  without  the  rope 
ladder,  consisted  in  passing  from  ledge  to  ledge,  where  the  hold  was  very 
slight  and  insecure.  What,  then,  must  have  been  the  horrible  nature 
of  the  persecution,  which  compelled  women  and  children  to  trust  them- 
selves to  the  perils  of  such  an  enterprise  ?  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
ropes  had  been  before  used  to  facilitate  the  descent,  for  I  observed  se- 
veral places,  which  looked  as  if  they  had  been  indented  by  the  friction 
of  cordage." 

After  all  these  perils,  there  was  strong  reason  to  believe  that  the 
gallery  which  they  had  attained  was  not  the  merveilleuse  caverne 
described  by  Leger,  id  search  of  which  the  adventurers  had  thus 
hazarded  their  lives;  and  the  language,  with  which  Mr.  Gilly 
winds  up  his  chapter,  speaks  not  a  little  strongly  in  ppoof  of  bis 
imperturbable  equanimity.  '*  We  were  pleased,*'  he  says,  "  with 
our  performance,  and  felt  proud  of  having  accomplished  a  feat 
of  some  difficulty.'' 

Of  the  Vaudois,  on  the  whole,  we  entertain  much  the  same 
opinion  as  that  which  we  held  before  the  perusal  of  Mr.  Gilly's 
narrative.  Viewed,  not  through  the  tinted  medium,  the  Claude 
spectacles^  if  we  may  so  express  ourselves,  which  it  is  plain  he 
has  always  worn  when  regarding  them,  they  are,  nevertheless,  a 
people  who  cannot  fail  to  excite  profound  interest  and  glowin|^ 
Amotion  in  the  heart  of  every  Protestant  Christian :  and  we  far 
iHare  readily  sympathize  with  a  generous  temper  which  involun- 
tarily exaggerates,  than  we  should  do  with  a  more  cold  and 
measured  observer^  who  did  not  fully  estimate  their  high  claims 
npon  our  admiration.  Of  their  general  freedom  from  the  grosser 
Ibices  which  pollute  mankind  when  herding  together  in  larger 
masses^  there  seems  little  occasion  to  doubt ;  and  the  reason  is 
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obvious,  thej  are  more  free  also  from  the  temptation  to  commit 
tbem.     We  are  not  about  to  enter  upon  the  obscure  and  intricate 
question  o^  local  moraliljr:  of  the  increased  or  ditninisbed  incite- 
ment to   particular  deviations  from  rectitude,  which  appears  to 
varj  according  to  station  in  life,  to  degree  of  civilization,  to  differ- 
ence of  climate,  to  individual  temperament.     No  problem  in  the 
whole  economy  of  our  nature  more  completely  defies  resolution: 
and  for  its  equitable  adjustment  we  can  recur  only  to  our  fixed 
conviction,  that  He  who  penetrates  every  secret  of  the  heart  wifl 
proportion  His  final  sentence  according  to  His  accurate  know- 
ledge of  the  condition  of  each  offender.    Without  stopping  on  this 
point,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  remark,  that  the  seclusion  of  the 
VaudoiSy  in  their  remote  fastnesses,  is  no  doubt  advantageous  to 
their  simple  and  incorrupt  habits.     Yet,  on  that  very  account, 
unspotted  as  may  be  their  lives,  primitive  as  is  their  faith,  ardently 
as  we  concur  in  their  praise,  cordially  as  we  would  join  in  any 
plan  for  their  culture  and  assistance  (for  to  use  the  words  of  their 
great  advocate  during  the  period  of  the  Commonwealth,  "  We 
must  acknowledge  ourselves  linked  together,  not  only  by  the  same 
tie  of  humanity,  but  by  joint  communion  of  the  same  Religion'*)— 
we  cannot  but   think  their  importance  is  in  some  measure  over- 
rated.    In  one  sense— ^Z^''  ^^^  P^^^ — their  value  is  inestimable. 
Lfike  the  Jews  themselves,  although  with  a  directly  opposite  ten* 
dency,  tliey  are  a  standing  record  and  testimony  for  the  integrity 
of  our  doctrine ;  and  the  existence  of  this  accepted  people  (the 
phrase  is  scarcely  too  strong)  no  less  than  that  of  the  rejected 
Dation,  unchanged  through  Ages,  is  one  of  the  great  landmarks  by 
which  God  has  been  pleased   to  manifest  the  truth  as  it  is  in 
Jesus.     But  of  the  power  which  is  sometimes  attributed  to  the 
Vaudois  over  the  future,  we  are  far  from  entertaining  any  sanguine 
anticipations;  nor  can  we  bring  ourselves  to  believe  with  Mr. 
Gilly,  that  it  is  from  their  garner  '*  the  great  Sower  will  again  cast 
his  seed,  when  it  shall  please  him  to  permit  the  true  Church  of 
Christ  to  resume  her  seat  in  those  Italian  States  from  which 
Pontifical  intrigues  have  dislodged  her" — (p.  IM.)    The  selfsame 
causes  which  have  hitherto  contributed  to  the  preservation  of  this 
people,  will  continue  to  militate  against  their  attainment  of  any  very 
extensive  influence ;  and  their*'  happy  poverty  and  purity,"  so  often 
the  theme  of  eulogy  with  our  immortal  Bard,  most  probably  will 
Kve  and  perish  together.    Without  fancifully  investing  them  with  a 
might  which  they  do  not  in  truth  possessi  it  may  be  wise  to  re^ 
member  what  they  have  done,  rather  than  to  dream  over  that 
which  we  idly  imagine  they  may  do*    The  debt  already  owing  to 
dieir  piety  and  their  constancy  is  never  to  be  fully  discharged ;  and 
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even  if  in  centuries  to  come  they  do  not  teach  others  to  **  fly  the 
Babylonian  woe,"  they  may  rest  amply  content  that  they  are  re- 
corded both  in  Heaven  and  on  Earth,  as 

"  Those  who  kept  the  Truth  so  pure  of  old. 
When  all  our  fHthers  worshipt  stocks  and  stones." 


Art.  VIIL — The  Last  Days  of'  our  Lord's  Ministry :  a  Course 
of  Lectures,  delivered  in  Trinity  Church,  Coventry/.  By  the 
Kev.  Walter  Farquhar  Hook,  M.A.  Prebendary  of  Lincoln,  and 
Vicar  of  Holy  Trinity,  Coventry,  and  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to 
his  Majesty,     London.   Duncan,  1832.  8vo.    pp.  341. 

The  chief  occurrences  during  the  last  three  days  in  the  week  of 
our  Lord's  Passion,  form  the  appropriate  subject  of  this  course 
of  Lectures.  After  a  brief  review  of  the  celebration  of  the 
Paschal  Supper,  and  the  institution  of  the  ''  new  command- 
ment," when  Jesus  proceeded  to  the  distribution  of  the  bread 
and  wine,  we  find  a  very  useful  practical  rebutment  of  a  common 
error. 

**  On  these  principles,  while  we  contend  against  those  wlio  would 
desecrate  tlie  blessed  sacrament,  or  detract  from  its  efficacy,  we  unite 
with  them,  in  exhorting  the  brethren  not  to  fear,  where  no  fear  is.  We 
all  know  the  excuse  which  carelessly  drops  from  every  one's  lips,  when 
exhorted  to  participate  in  this  holy  ordinance  3  namely,  that  they  are 
afraid  lest  they  should  receive  unworthily.  But  I  scarcely  know, 
whether  it  be  necessary,  to  supply  an  answer  to  this  objection.  For  if 
this  excuse  be,  sometimes,  honestly  urged  by  the  ignorant  and  weak,  is 
it  not  much  more  frequently  adopted,  as  an  idle  plea,  and  a  sophistical 
evasion  !  Who  are  they,  who  are  really  deterred  from  communicating,  by 
this  righteousness  overmuch  ?  The  number  must  be  small  indeed,  among 
tliose  who  are  capable  of  reflection,  since  the  plea  amounts  merely  to 
this,  that,  *  they  will  not  go  to  the  fire,  pretending  they  are  cold ;  and 
reject  physic  because  they  need  it.' 

To  receive  unworthily,  is  to  receive  without  discerning  the  Lord'^ 
body  ',  that  is,  without  regard  or  reference,  to  the  sacrifice  of  Christ. 

Those,  therefore,  are  guilty  in  this  sense,  who  approach  those  holy 
mysteries,  under  the  influence  of  secular  motives,  or  the  mask  of 
hypocrisy  -,  and  those,  too,  who,  puffed  up  in  their  fleshly  minds,  seek 
not  the  intercession,  rely  not  on  the  merits,  and  look  not  for  the  grace, 
of  our  divine  Redeemer  3  but,  on  the  contrary,  rejoice  in  a  thmg  of 
naught,  and  say,  Have  we  not  taken  to  us  horns,  by  our  own  strength  ! 
They,  also,  are  to  be  excluded,  who  are  determined  to  live  in  the  com- 
mission of  any  known  sin,  or  in  the  omission  of  any  acknowleged  duty. 
For  these,  lacking  the  principle  upon  which  all  evangelical  obedience  is 
grounded,  are  virtually  guilty  of  the  whole  law.    And  how  can  they 
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pretend  to  wish  for  grace  to  improve,  "when  tbey  make  not  an  attempt . 
at  amendment  I 

'^  To  all  such  persons,  the  language  of  the  church  is  that  of  friendly 
reproof,  and  earnest  admonition.  Let  them,  indeed^  seriously  reflect^  on 
the  awful  dilemma  in  which  they  place  themselves.  On  the  one  hand, 
there  is,  indeed,  an  inspired  Apostle,  who  threatens  them,  if  they 
receive  unworthily :  but^  on  the  other,  there  is  Jesus  Christ  himself, 
who  expressly  declares^  Except  ye  eat  the  Jtesh  of  the  Son  of  Man,  and 
drink  kis  blood,  ye  hme  no  life  in  you.** — pp.  73 — 75* 

Perhaps  the  effect  of  this  sound  and  satisfactory  explanation 
is  a  little  diminished  by  a  somewhat  too  ambitious  paragraph, 
which  occurs  not  long  afterwards.  The  penitent  sinner  is  in- 
vited to  partake  in  the  Eucharist,  in  terms  more  declamatory  than 
are  usually  employed  in  an  English  pulpit. 

"  With  contrition  of  heart,  with  humility  of  mind,  and  with  lively 
faith,  approach,  then,  the  holy  table,  and  there  will  be  joy  in  heaven^ 
where  the  angels  witness  thy  repentance,  and  record  thy  pardon.  Yes, 
ye  invisible  but  sympathizing  ministers  of  omnipotent  mercy,  I  can 
imagine  you  winging  your  noiseless  way,  around  the  Christian  altar  ;  I 
can  almost  hear  you,  joining  in  our  eucharistic  hymn,  at  that  glad 
moment,  when  the  contrite  offender  is  added  to  the  number  of  the 
faithful,  and  when,  his  sins  having  been  done  away  by  the  blood  of 
Christ,  he  goes  forth,  in  the  strength  of  the  Lord,  to  commence  a  new 
career  of  godliness  upon  earth,  and  to  lead  the  residue  of  his  life,  in  the 
fear,  and  to  the  glory  of  Almighty  Gotl." — p.  77* 

The  note,  indeed^  refers  us  to  the  authority  of  St.  Chrysostom  ; 
out  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  selection  here  made  from  that 
Father,  is  the  most  judicious  which  might  have  been  afforded  by 
bis  admirable  tract,  De  Sacerdotio :  a  tract  which  it  would  be 
well  if  every  candidate  for  the  Christian  ministry  would  read  and 
fully  digest,  before  presentiug  himself  to  the  Bishop  for  Ordination, 
But  the  eloquent  Father,  in  the  particular  instance  before  us,  as 
Mr.  Hook,  himself,  perceives,  has  approached  very  near  the 
dangerous  borders  of  legendary  Divinity. 

"  '  At  that  time,  the  Angels  are  present  with  the  priest.     With  those 
heavenly  intelligences,  in  honour  of  Him  who  lietb   there,  the  whole 
sanctuary  is  filled,  and  especially  the  cbancel.     This  we  may  fairly 
conclude,  when  we  reflect  on  the  mysteries  which  are  celebrated  there.' 
— ^S.  Cbrysostom.     De  Sacerdotio^  lib.  vi.  cap.  iv. 

The  story  he  proceeds  to  relate,  of  some  one  who  saw  the  holy 
Angels  round  the  altar,  I  omit  3  because  St.  Cbrysostom  himself  affirmed, 
in  after  times,  that,  in  his  age,  miracles  had  ceased.  The  tale,  however, 
shows,  that  the  passage  is  to  be  understood  not  figuratively  but 
literally.-— p.  101. 

Amid  a  good  deal  of  highly  valuable  matter,  evidently  the 
result  of  extensive  reading  and  diligent  meditation,  Mr.  Hook's 
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chief  blemish  throoghout,  arises  from  too  free  an  inelulgence 
of  imagination.  Wherever  the  Gospels  have  contented  them- 
selves with  a  simple  outline  of  narrative,  the  filling  up,  as  a 
Painter  would  call  it,  unless  executed  with  the  utmost  delicacy 
of  touch  and  the  nicest  regard  to  the  original  manner  and 
design,  had  far  better  be  avoided  altogether.  Without  this 
salutary  caution  the  "  perhaps,"  and  the  ''  it  is  probable/'  and 
the  whole  train  of  similar  conjectural  formulae,  weaken,  ratber 
than  add  strength  to  the  sketch  of  the  Evangelists.  Few  portions 
of  our  Lord's  history  are  involved  in  deeper  mystery  than  hia 
agony  in  the  garden ;  and  it  is  but  just  to  Mr.  Hook  to  say  that 
after  half  a  dozen  lines,  he  has  discovered  the  hazard  of  a  metaphy- 
sical speculation,  into  which  acquaintance  with  Irenaeus  might 
have  betrayed  him,  and  has  discreetly  refrained. 

**  The  divine  nature  in  the  Lord  Jesus,  was,  perhaps,  (to  adopt  the 
language  of  theologians,)  at  this  time,  quiescent ;  that  is  to  say,  hts 
divine  nature  may  have  been  now,  as  it  was  under  the  former  temptation^ 
in  a  state  somewhat  analogous  to  that  of  our  own  minds,  when  we  are 
asleep.  The  immortal  mind,  when  we  are  asleep,  still  exists,  bat,  in 
ordinary  cases,  it  ceases  to  control  the  body.  So  may  it  have  been,  with 
the  divinity  of  Christ  Jesus.  But^  let  us  not  seek  to  be  wise,  above 
what  is  written. — p.  112. 

"  This  theory  is  at  least  as  old  as  the  days  of  Irenaeus.  '  As  be  was 
man,  that  he  might  be  tempted ;  so  was  he  the  Word,  that  he  might  be 
glorified  ;  the  Word  being  quiescent  (ritrvxaiovToc  fi€y  rov  A6yov),  that 
he  might  be  tempted,  crucified,  and  die.' — Advers,  Hares,  lib.  iii. 
cap.  2 J. "—p.  139. 

Our  objection,  perhaps,  may  be  more  fairly  directed  against  some 
other  passages.  Thus,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  go  far  out  of  the 
way  in  search  of  a  reason  why  the  officers  who  accompanied 
Judas,  should  carry  ''  lanterns  and  torches,"  even  during  the 
night  of  the  Paschal  full  moon.  Their  anxiety  to  apprehend 
their  prisoner  fully  accounts  for  the  supererogatory  precaution ; 
and  so  it  has  been  very  sensibly  understood  by  Grotius :  lurSt. 
^mv  xfii  XafMruiwv,  John  xviii.  3.  Ostendit  EvangeUsta  quanto 
ardore  Christum  quasierint  et  metuerint  ne  elaberatur,  qui  plenA 
lund,  tamen  et  faces  et  laternas  attulerint,  vt  omnes  latebras  per'- 
reptarent.  This  is  quite  enough ;  but  Le  Clerc  has  gone  a  little 
further.  Allatis  laternis  etfacibus  qua  propter  nociem  nubilam, 
etsi  erat  plenilunium,  necessaria  esse  poterant*  Without  the 
slightest  authority  for  this  clouding  of  the  night,  which  if  it  had 
really  occurred,  would  scarce  have  been  omitted  by  the  Evan- 
gelists who  record  the  subsequent  darkness  at  the  Crucifixion,  Mr. 
Hook  has  caught  the  hint  and  implied  that  it  might  be  super- 
natural. 

'*  It  was  the  time  of  the  Passover  ^  and  the  moon,  therefore,  was  in 
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the  fblf.  But,  as^  on  the  morrow^  the  snn  withdrew  his  shiniog,  so' 
upon  this  night  of  the  hetraya),  agony,  and  apprehension,  of  Him,  who, 
in  the  beginning,  had  said.  Let  there  he  lights  and  there  WM  light — 
darkness  may  have  seized  upon  the  moon,  together  with  the  stars  €^ 
heaven,  and  the  constellations  thereof." — p.  148. 

Again,  in  noticing  Peter's  denial  "  immediately  while  he  yet 
spake  the  cock  crew  ?"  it  appears  superfluous  to  conjecture  the 
'^  perhaps  there  was  some  unexpected  silence  in  the  ball,  so 
that  the  crowing  of  the  bird  was  distinctly  heard.'*  The  tumult 
in  the  hall  roust  have  been  loud  indeed,  (and  we  do  not  read  of 
amy  tumult)  which  would  prevent  the  Apostle  from  distinguishing 
the  peculiarly  shrill  note  of  the  cock* 

Bot  not  to  continue  the  invidious  task  of  pointing  out  defects,  we 
return  to  a  far  more  pleasing  occupation,  which  is  afforded  us  by  a 
large  proportion  of  Mr.  Hook's  volume.  We  cannot  conclude 
this  short  notice  of  its  contents  more  satisfactorily,  either  to  the 
writer  or  to  ourselves,  than  by  subjoining  his  very  judicious 
remarks  on  the  Penitent  Thief. 

*'  Now^  with  respect  to  the  fact  before  us,  it  surely  can  have  been* 
recorded  J  only  to  convey  to  us  the  comfortable  assurance,  that  repentance 
can,  in  this  world,  never  come  too  late.  It  is  this  conviction,  that  gives 
energy  to  the  pastor's  exhortation,  when,  standing  by  the  bed  of  sickness ; 
it  is  this,  which  banishes  despair  from  the  heart  of  the  contrite.  To 
the  last  moment  that  reason,  energy,  and  i*esolution  hold  their  place 
within  this  mortal  frame,  there  still  is  hope.  The  everlasting  arms  are 
ever  open  to  receive  the  poor  afflicted  ])enitent,  whose  heart  ie  turned 
within  Aim,  and  whose  repentings  are  kindled  together.  If  it  be  true  that 
there  is  only  one  instance  on  record,  of  the  efficacy  of  a  late  repentance^ 
let  us  never  forget  that  there  is  one,  to  silence  the  harshness  of  the 
uncharitable,  and  to  save  the  wretched  from  despair. 

"  It  is  not,  indeed)  by  attempting  to  limit  the  boundless  mercies  of 
our  Divine  Reedeemer,  bnt  it  is  rather  by  defining  the  nature  of  repen-^ 
tance  itself,  that  we  shall,  most  efiectually,  deter  the  presumptuous  from 
liaise  security,  aud  arouse  the  thoughtless^  to  discretion,  vigilance,  and 
caution. 

"  Now,  repentance  consists,  not  in  a  fleeting  resolution,  or  a  vapoury 
sigh ;  not  in  a  temporary  feeling  of  remorse,  or  a  partial  desire  of  im- 
provement'; but,  in  such  an  entire  change  of  character,  of  principle, 
and  of  heart,  as  tnust  necessarily  lead  to  newness  of  life,  and  to  a  settled 
though  gradual  amendment  of  conduct. 

"  When  the  body  is  weakened  by  sickness^  when  the  heart  is  softened 
by  sorrow,  when  the  mind  is  depressed  by  care,  when  we  are  terrified 
by  fears  for  the  future,  and  saddened  by  remorse  for  the  past,  when  the 
appetite  ceases  to  solicit,  when  the  passions  cease  to  inflame,  when 
temptation  ceases  to  allure,  the  task  may  be  easy,  and  the  duty  light,  to 
confess  our  sins,  and  even  to  persuade  ourselves,  that  our  resolutions  of 
amendment  are  sincere.  Bnt  why  is  it,  that,  at  any  time,  we  yield  our 
members  servants  to  uncleanliness,  and  to  iniquity,  unto  iniquity  ?      Is 
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it  because  we  are  (enamoured  of  sin  in  the  abstract  ?  No.  It  is  because 
either  lust,  or  passion,  or  pride,  goads  us  on,  to  the  commission  of  an 
offence,  or  because  indolence  inclines  us  to  float  down  the  easy  stream, 
with  the  multitude  who  hasten  to  do  evil.  It  is,  therefore,  utterly 
impossible,  when  all  the  incitements  to  evil  are  removed,  and  all  the 
obstacles  to  improvement  forgotten  or  concealed,  to  be  certain,  that  our 
renunciation  of  sin  is  real,  or  that  our  virtuous  resolutions  are  sincere. 
There  is  one  method,  and  only  one,  by  which  we  can  give  proof  to 
others,  or  ascertain  for  ourselves,  that  our  repentance  is  unto  life  ;  and 
that  is,  by  a  patient  continuance  in  well  doing.  Consequently,  if  the 
life  of  a  sorrower  be  taken,  before  he  has  had  time  to  bring  forth  the 
fruits  of  repentance,  with  respect  to  his  eternal  state,  all  must  be  dark- 
ness, doubt,  and  fear.  That  such  a  repentance  may  have  been  effected 
in  him,  as  would  have  induced  him  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  days  in 
all  virtue  and  godliness  of  living,  had  his  life  been  prolonged,  Christian 
charity  may  always  hope,  believe,  and  pray.  Nor  will  it  be  doubted, 
that,  under  such  circumstances,  although  the  changed  principle  may  not 
have  been  proved  by  any  overt  act,  the  will  to  serve  God  will  be  taken 
for  the  deed,  and  faith  be  counted  for  righteousness.  Had  St.  Peter 
dropped  down  dead,  while  weeping  in  -the  porch,  bis  genuine  repentance 
would  have  been  known  in  heaven,  though  not  proved  by  deeds  upon 
earth,  and  his  pardon  would  have  been  sealed,  before  be  went  hence. 
But  thus  to  discern  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart,  belongs  to 
Omniscience  alone.  Such  knowledge  is  too  wonderful  for  us  ;  we 
cannot  attain  unto  it.  All,  therefore,  that  the  minister  of  the  Gospel 
can  say  to  the  repentant  sinner  is  this  :  if  your  repentance  be  genuine, 
then  it  will  be  accepted  for  the  merits,  and  through  the  mercy,  of  your 
crucified  Saviour;  but  whether  your  sorrow  be  of  that  godly  sort,  which 
worketh  repentance  not  to  be  repented  of,  I  dare  not  to  affirm,  nor  can 
you  yourself  decide.     It  is  to  be  proved  by  facts. 

The  looking  forward  to  judgment ,  under  such  circumstances  as  these, 
will  be  fearful  indeed.  This  view  of  the  subject,  therefore,  can  afford 
but  slight  encouragement  to  those,  who  have  resolved,  to  defer  the 
season  of  repentance,  and  to  postpone  to  a  period,  whether  definite  or  in* 
definite,  the  relinquishment  of  their  sins.  But  we  may  proceed  yet  further. 
The  conduct  of  such  persons  only  proves,  that  they  are  the  easy  victims 
of  self-deception.  Their  expectations  are  delusive,  if  not  insincere. 
Until  when  is  it,  that  they  would  delay  the  correction' of  those  habits,  the 
culpability  of  which  they  virtually  admit  ?  Until  necessity  compels  them 
to  the  course  which  their  spirit  approves,  but  their  flesh  condemns  i 
that  is  to  say,  until  the  wished-for  object  can  be  accomplished,  without 
self-denial,  exertion,  or  virtue.  Or,  let  the  anticipated  leisure,  the  long- 
expected  hour  for  repentance  and  amendment  arrive  !  Alas  !  where  will 
be  the  disposition  to  commence  the  salutary  work ;  where  the  resolution 
to  resist  the  incursions  of  evil,  by  long  indulgence  become  almost 
omnipotent  ?  Listen  to  the  wise  man  :  He  that  being  often  reproved^ 
hardeneth  his  neck,  shall  suddenly  be  destroyed,  and  that  without  remedy. 

Indeed,  my  brethren,  if  the  fate  of  the  penitent  malefactor  breathes 
hope  into  the  soul  oi  those^  whose  repentance  is,  like  his,  sincere  5  th^ 
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eondnct  of  the  hardened  malefactor^  speaks  io  a  voice  of  thunder,  to 
such  as  are  going  on  still  in  their  wickedness.  If  the  former  have 
soihing  to  fear,  the  latter  have  little  to  hope.  The  conduct  of  the 
remorseless  malefactor^  who,  to  the  very  last,  clothed  himself  xoith  cursing 
a$  with  a  garment,  too  awfully  and  too  sadly  shows,  that  the  turning 
from  evil  to  good,  if  long  delayed,  may  he  at  lengthy  like  the  changing 
of  an  Ethiop*s  skin,  or  a  leopard's  spots.  Well  says  the  adage  of  the 
worldly  wise,  that  custom  is  second  nature.  A  frequent  indulgence  in 
sin,  renders  the  heart  callous  to  its  repetition  ;  while  the  renunciation 
of  what  is  endeared  to  us  hy  long  habit,  is^  oftentimes,  like  the  cuttiuj^ 
oflF  of  a  right  hand,  or  the  plucking  out  of  a  right  eye.  The  influence 
of  custom  becomes,  at  last,  mechanical.  As  the  muscles  will  sometimes 
continue  to  play,  when  the  spirit  has  fled,  so  will  the  passions,  long 
unrestrained,  prove  themselves  strong,  in  the  very  article  of  death ;  and 
evince  their  vigour,  when  no  object  for  their  exertion  may  remain. 
While  the  moral  sense,  unheeded  and  neglected,  will,  like  a  jaundiced 
eye,  become  utterly  unable  to  discern  between  good  and  evil,  much  less 
to  hate  the  one  and  to  love  the  other/*— pp.  267 — 272. 


Abt.  IX. — Sermons  on  the  Christian  Life  and  C/iaracler.  By 
Arthur  B.  Evans,  D.D,,  Head  Master  of  Market  Bosworth 
Free  Grammar  School.  London,  Cadell;  Edinburgh,  Black- 
wood,  183«.     8vo. 

Few  surprises  are  more  agreeable  than  that  which  is  afforded  by 
an  unexpected  burst  of  picturesque  country,  by  a  varied  prospect 
of  hill  and  dale,  wood  and  river,  breaking  on  the  traveller's  eye  at 
points  in  which  he  looked  only  for  a  continued  range  of  level  and 
uninteresting  champain — and  such  is  the  pleasure  which  we  have 
derived  from  this  volume  by  Dr.  Evans.  Uncertain  which  to 
cfause  from  the  huge  mass  of  Sermons  with  which  our  contempo- 
rary press  overflows,  we  took  up  this  collection  at  random,  dipped 
into  it  at  a  venture,  and,  after  half  a  dozen  pages,  never  allowed 
it  to  quit  our  hands  till  we  had  mastered  its  entire  contents.  It 
abounds  with  acute  views  of  human  nature,  correct  expositions  of 
doctrine,  powerful  applications  of  Scripture  to  the  heart  of  every 
reader  or  hearer,  sober  piety  and  chastened  eloquence.  It  is  not 
unworthy  of  the  best  times  of  our  Church ;  and  it  evinces  a  mind, 
not  only  fertile  with  exuberant  knowledge,  but  possessing,  more- 
over, the  rare  and  enviable  faculty  of  so  drawing  from  its  copious 
stores  as  best  to  accommodate  them  to  universal  benefit. 

High  as  this  praise  may  appear,  we  have  little  apprehension 
that  it  will  be  considered  too  high  by  any  one  who  attentively 
reads  Dr.  Evans's  pages.  Yet  in  the  narrow  compass  which  a 
Review  can  afford  to  the  consideration  of  six  and  twenty  miscel- 
laneous and  unconnected  Sermons,  it  may  not  be  quite  easy  to 
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bring  suAcient  evidence  to  justify  our  opinion.  We  may,  iadeed^ 
produce  detached  passages  of  no  ordinary  merit:  and  yet  their 
necessary  disjunction  from  the  main  stock  will  leave  another  great 
merit  behind,  which  we  cannot  exhibit — we  mean  the  masterly 
frame-work  of  each  separate  Discourse  by  itself.  Without  the 
slightest  ostentation  of  method,  and  with  an  entire  concealment  of 
arty  they  are  compacted  and  put  together  by  the  hand  of  a  cua- 
niog  workman;  and  on  the  nice  arrangement  of  each  part  de- 
pends much  of  the  streogtb  and  symmetry  of  the  whole. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  more  distinctive  cfaaracterislic  of  these 
Sermons,  than  the  invariably  cheerful  aspect  in  which  the  preacher 
delights  to  present  Religion  to  our  acceptance.  Not  that  he  is 
backward  in  proclaiming  with  full  utterance  the  terrors  of  the 
Xord,  if  occasion  demands  their  enunciation;  for  who  that  is 
about  to  commit  premeditated  sin,  can  read  without  shuddering 
the  following  application  of  *'  The  Handwriting  on  the  Wall,"  tb^ 
Christian  lesson  to  be  derived  from  the  warning  to  Belsliazzar? 

"  Bat  there  is  a  truth,  a  fact,  attending  sin,  which,  though  not  mira- 
culous, yet  if  ever  present  to  the  mind  and  imaginatbn  of  the  sinner, 
would  eftectually  restrain  him.    It  is  this.     Upon  every  occasion  of  sin, 
when  his  heart  is  bent  upon  its  idol;  when  the  will  leads  bim  heiKUong 
to  guilt ;  when  his  passions  are  excited,  and  he  has  availed  hiisielf  of 
the  time,  and  means,  and  opportunity;  when  his  purpose  is  concealed 
from  man,  and  he  is  delighted  with  his  secrecy,  and  the  darkness  or 
solitariness  of  his  retirement; — let  him  then  look  up,  and  mark  above 
him  a  beaming  eye  of  vigilance  and  vengeance,  which  surveys  his  very 
inmost  soul.     There  it  is, — bent  upon  him, — watching  him, — following 
him.     '  The  darkness  is  no  daikness  to  that  eye.'     It  penetrates  the 
strong-holds  of  sin  in  the  blackness  of  midnight ;  brings  with  it  a  noon- 
day light  into  the  recesses  of  viliany  and  debauchery :  neither  sleeps  nor 
slumbers;  and  fixes  a  steadfast,  and  awfully  indignant,  look  upon  the 
hidden  acts  of  the  audacious  and  disobedient.     That  eye,  my  brethren, 
is  the  searching  Providence  of  Him,  to  whom  *  all  hearts  are  open,  all  ds- 
sires  known,  and  from  whom  no  secrets  are  concealed.'  Its  prying  glance 
pursues  each  of  us;  sees  all  the  machinations  of  the  wicked  mind,  the 
subterfuges  of  the  crafty,  and  the  retired  lurkiag-places  of  artful  hjrpo- 
crisy  and  unbelief.  It  perceives  the  stratagems,  by  which  yon  would  silence 
conscience,  and  retam  sin.     It  is  intent  upon  your  inclinations,  yonr 
thoughts,  and  projects,  every  instant  of  your  lives.     It  superintends  you 
at  the  feast,  and  iu  the  hour  of  mirth,     it  watches  you  in  your  business, 
and  during  your  devotions.     It  is  about  your  path,  and  around  your  bed. 
Thus  ever  present  with  you,  what  manner  of  men  should  you  be,  what 
manner  of  lives  should  you  lead  ?     If  that  eye  be  extreme  to  mark  what 
is  done,  or  even  thought,  amiss  by  you,  which  of  you  shdl  he  able  to 
abide  it  ?     Yet  in  its  justice,  be  it  remembered,  it  does  mark  every  thing; 
and,  but  for  the  merits  of  Christ  operating  in  your  behalf,  only  upon 
true  repentance,  xviil  punish  all.     Act,  then,  under  this  conviction.     On 


all  oeeatioDS  shrink  before  Uiat  aU-«eef  ng  eye.  Check  the  riaiog  thought, 
the  distant  tend^icy  to  tin.  Eschew  evi]»  and  do  good.  Or,  if  at  aoy 
time  you  shall  hsTe  eogsged  in  iniquity,  look  to  where  it  beholds  you, 
—-retreat  before  its  gaze^ — draw  in  the  hand  of  guilt, — retrace  the  steps 
to  mio, — and  £r11  down  and  kneel  before  the  Lord  your  Maker,  the 
jealous  God,  and,  by  repentance,  through  faith,  make  your  peace  with 
him.  So  shall  yon  not  ne  guilty  of  the  great  o&oce,  and  iniquity  shall 
not  be  your  ruin." 

But  it  is  in  passages  of  a  gentler  nature,  in  the  representation 
of  God's  mercy  and  beneficence,  and  of  the  happiness  of  the 
n^hteousi  even  amid  their  trials  in  this  worlds  in  pourtraying 
things  pure^  honest,  just,  lovely,  and  of  good  report;  that  the 
current  of  the  writer's  eloquence  runs  most  strongly.  We  give 
below,  a  picture  of  a  life  when  framed  in  conformity  with  its 
Author's  will,  which  is  offered  in  proof  of  the  assertion  that 
**  God's  sceptre,  upon  Earth  is  a  right  sceptre."  After  remarking 
that  the  careful  observer  will  every  where  perceive  traces  of  bene- 
volence in  the  inanimate  world.  Dr.  Evans  continues, 

"  Yet  here  the  survey  must  not  end.  He  will  remark  in  every  thing 
that  has  been  blest  with  life,  an  indescribable  enjoyment  of  existence. 
To  the  very  act  of  living,  when  not  frustrated  by  the  perversion  or  abuse 
of  natural  faculties  and  privileges,  there  appears  annexed  throughout  the 
creation,  the  condition,  as  well  as  the  capacity,  for  the  happiness  of  the 
individual.  But,  in  such  a  review  of  animated  nature,  his  thoughts  will 
always  revert  to  his  own  species.  And  here  also,  in  the  destination  of 
his  fellow-creatures,  when  not  estranged  from  their  Maker  by  habitual 
vice,  the  same  merciful  provision  of  peculiar  advantages  and  means  of 
Uiss,  will  be  discovered.  Every  age  oi  life  will  be  found  replete  with 
blessings.  He  will  observe,  for  instance,  in  youth,  inexhaustible  funds 
of  enjoyment, — health,  spirits,  elasticity  of  mind  and  body,  thirst  of 
knowledge,  exemption  from  care,  defiance  of  sorrow,  love  of  amusement 
easily  gratified,  eager  desires,  sanguine  hones,  and  not  a  single  anticipa- 
tion of  future  evil.  Manhood,  again,  will  appear  to  him  the  period  of 
vigour,  energy,  and  enterprize.  Honourable  ambition, — the  pleasures 
perhaps  of  a  family, — but  seldom,  except  through  neglect  or  mismanage- 
ment, counterpoised  by  very  great  cares, — the  satisfactory  discbarge  of 
public  duties, — the  improvement  of  property, — joys  of  home, — prosecu- 
tion of  public-spirited  designs, — literary,  mercantile,  or  other  necessary 
pursuits, — in  short,  all  the  busy  avocations  of  an  honest  and  useful  life, 
SBpply  the  principal  ingredients  in  human  happiness,  namely,  constant 
and  innocent  employment,  attended  by  the  consciousness  of  God's 
favour  upon  our  best  endeavours  to  attain  the  great  end  of  our  ex- 
istence. In  age  also,  he  will  perceive,  not  tbe  dotage  and  decrepi- 
tude entailed  by  a  life  of  luxury  and  intemperance,  with  which  our 
argument  has  nothing  to  do;  but,  with  the  necessary  decline  of  bodily 
vigour,  with  less  powers  of  fancy,  and  perhaps  less  retentiveness  of 
aieoiory,  be  will  observe  greater  judgment  and  foresight,  from  expe- 
aad  laatuxjty  of  reflection ;  che^uhiW/  rest,  and  exemption  from 
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laborious  duties ;  ready  deference  from  others,  authority,  and  precedence ; 
together  with  increased  opportunities  and  leisure  for  more  contemplatire 
and  devotional  preparation,  towards  that  awful  change,  which  he  is  so 
soon  to  undergo,  in  his  passage  through  the  gates  of  death  5  from  things 
fluctuating,  vain,  vexatious,  perishable,  to  things  sure,  and  excellent, 
and  blissful,  and  everlasting;  and  in  which  he  will  be  supported  by  that 
Saviour,  who  destroyed  him  that  bad  the  power  of  death." — ^p.  84 — 86. . 

In  the  same  spirit,  in  another  Sermon,  the  "  Omniscience  of 
the  Almighty"  is  represented  as  the  secret  guardian  of  the  truly 
pious. 

"  But  if  he  thus  hears  and  beholds  the  ways  and  works  of  the  wicked, 
does  he  not  also  hear  and  see  the  heart  and  conduct  of  the  true  Christian  ? 
Most  undoubtedly  he  does.     He  observes  his  whole  course  of  spiritual 
warfare  and  discipline.     He  hears  his  unremitted  prayers.    He  marks  his 
contrition  and  self-reproaches  ;  his  frequent  but  unsparing  scrutiny  and 
examination  of  his  own  heart.  The  secret  ejaculation,  the  pious  desire,  the 
first  application  for  his  assisting  grace,  escape  not  his  observance.     He 
hears  the  accents  of  his  distress  under  difficulties,  trials,  and  temptations. 
He  fails  not  to  notice  his  kindly  intercourse  with  his  fellow-men  ;  his 
love  unfeigned,  his  candour,  sincerity,  and  charitable  judgment  of  others } 
his  friendly  advice^  reproofs,  encouragement,  and  consolation,  to  those 
who  need  them; — in  a  word,  his  holy,  peaceful,  and  edifying  inter- 
course and  communication  with  all  around  him.    Nor  is  the  eye  of  God 
less  observant  of  his  life  in  thought  and  deed  :  it  surveys  the  inmost  pur- 
poses, resolves,  and  struggles  of  the  heart ;  it  notes  the  weakest  attempts 
at  the  purity  and  perfection  of  the  Gospel ;  it  observes  and  aids  the  con- 
scientious care  and  vigilance,  the  sobriety  and  moderation  of  mind,  the 
subduement  of  pride  and  vanity,  the  self-denial,  the  unwearied  well- 
doing, the  resignation,  and  perseverance  of  the  humble  Christian.     In 
short,  in  the  midst  of  all  his  in6rmities,  imperfections,  sins  of  omission 
and  commission,  his  occasional  negligence  and  relapses,  the  eye  of  God 
beholds,  and  beholds  with  favour,  the  Christian's  progress  in  his  danger- 
ous pilgrimage  through  life." — pp.  103,  104. 

*'  So,  again,  on  the  other  hand,  the  more  hidden,  silent,  and  humble 
graces  of  the  Christian,  as  well  as  his  more  open  and  conspicuous  vir- 
tues, shall  be  made  known.  The  benevolence  and  good  wishes,  the 
kind  offices  and  intercessions,  the  attempts  to  reconcile  and  restore  peace, 
the  charitable  constructions,  the  unknown  relief,  the  secret  comfort 
and  exhortation,  the  avoiding  of  offence,  the  suppression  of  improper 
thoughts  and  inclinations,  the  forgiveness  of  injuries,  and,  in  a  word,  all 
the  hidden  discipline  of  the  Christian  heart,  unknown  or  unheeded  by 
men,  shall  then  be  declared  by  that  God,  who  saw  them  at  the  time, 
and  from  the  gladly  received  operations  of  whose  most  Holy  Spirit, 
constantly  implored,  they  arose.** — pp.  1 05,  1 06. 

Two  Sermons,  eminently  practical  and  likely  to  be  productive 
of  much  good,  are  the  xiii.  '*  On  the  supposed  duty  of  giving  a 
Religious  turn*  to  subjects  of  common  conversation,"  and  the  xix. 
**  On  the  Duty  of  Family  Prayer."    In  the  former,  the  texts  com- 
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monlj  and  mistakenly  adduced  in  order  to  prove  that  all  subjects 
should  be  excluded  from  conversation  and  familiar  intercourse, 
excepting  such  as  have  an  immediately  spiritual,  devotional,  and 
edifying  tendency,  are  first  referred  to  their  proper  and  original 
meaning.    Thus,  our  Saviour's  declaration,  (Matt.  xii.  36,)  "  that 
every  idle  word  that  men  shall  speak,  they  shall  give  account 
thereof  in  the  Day  of  Judgment/'  is  shown  to  have  been  directed 
by  our  Lord  against  the  denial  of  His  miracles  and  divinity  made 
by  the  unbelieving  Jews.     The  pr,fjM  uqyiv  of  the  Evangelist  in 
this  passage,  is  understood,  by  Dr.  Evans,  as  ''  mischievous;"  an  . 
interpretation  into  which  he  has  probably  been  led  by  deference 
to  Symmachus,  who,  in  a  note  on  Leviticus,  has  considered  dfy^v, 
equivalent  to  the  Hebrew,  ^B,  polluted*     But  we  are  rather 
inclined  to  abide  by  Grotius,  who  finds  a  parallel  in  the  xfvoy 
xiyov  of  St.  Paul,  (Eph.  v.  6,)  and  thinks  that  it  is  not  only  a 
verbum  inutile,  but  yet  more  mod  vert  soliditate  caret.    This 
"  lying "  speech,  therefore,  is  plainly  not  applicable  as  condem- 
natory of  discussions  unconnected  with  Religion. 

In  another  text,  often  erroneously  cited  to  the  same  purpose, 
Coloss.  iii.  l6,  ''  Let  the  word  of  Christ  dwell  in  you  richly  in 
all  wbdom^  teaching  and  admonishing  one  another  in  psalms,  and 
bymns,  and  spiritual  songs,  singing  with  grace  in  your  hearts  to 
the  Lord  ;*'  Dr.  Evans  proposed  a  different  punctuation ;  '*  Let 
the  word  of  Christ  dwell  in  you  richly ;  in  all  wisdom  teaching 
and  admonishing  one  another ;  in  psalms  and  hymns  and  spi- 
ritual songs,  singing  with  grace,  in  your  hearts  to  the  Lord." 
For  this  change,  however,  we  do  not  recollect  any  authority,  nor, 
indeed,  do  we  perceive  any  advantage  which  it  would  afford  to 
the  question  immediately  under  review.  "  The  Word  of  Christ," 
as  Dr.  Evans  rightly  explains  it,  does  not  mean  conversation 
about  Religion,  but  the  Doctrine  of  the  Gospel.  This  word  is 
to  duell  in  us,  ifoixeiv,  thoroughly  to  imbue  our  hearts  and  spirits ; 
and  it  is  to  be  the  subject  of  teaching  and  admonition,  accompa- 
nied by  exercise  of  psalmody.  We  know  not  how  this  precept, 
which  relates  entirely  to  Religious  training  and  instruction,  can 
be  diverted  to  familiar  conversation. 

A  passage  in  the  same  Epistle,  "  Let  your  speech  be  alway 
with  Grace,  seasoned  with  salt,  that  ye  may  know  how  ye  ought 
to  answer  every  man,"  is  sufiiciently  explained  by  the  context,  to 
refer  to  the  manner  in  which  the  disciples  ought  to  bear  them- 
selves towards  the  heathen,  '^  them  that  are  without,"  with  whom 
they  may  chance  to  have  intercourse.  So  also  the  precept  which 
furnishes  the  text  to  this  Sermon,  Eph.  iv.  29^  "  Let  no  corrupt 
communication  proceed  out  of  your  mouth ;  but  that  which  is 
good  to  the  use  of  edifying,  that  it  may  minister  Grace  unto  the 
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hearer/'  a  caution  agaiMt  some  of  the  prevalent  sint  to  ivbich  the 
heathen  convertt  might  be  exposed  unless  they  put  oflF  "  the  oM 
man,''—!,  e.— their  ancient  habits,  could  never  have  been  referred 
to  diacourse  and  verbal  communication  between  man  and  man,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  mere  English  reader's  mistake  of  the  equ** 
vocal  vrord  '*  conversation,"  employed  in  the  Slat  verse.  We 
need  scarcely  remark  that  the  Greek,  «iwrfo<M.  of  which  the  new 
Christians  are  to  divest  themselves,  is  not  their  tett— but  their 
omiduct,  their  former  vi/nj  ge»i<j— their  crmw/JXia  with  the  profane. 
So  far  as  oral  communication  is  included,  it  is  an  mjnnction 
against  ever  permitting  impurity  to  escape  the  lips,  not  a  com- 
mand  to  avoid  "  an  agreeable  interchange  of  thovf^ts  and  in- 
formation, unless  we  can  twist  and  distort  thcas  into  a  kind  of 
Religious  Lecture. 

The  remainder  of  this  Sermon  goes  on  to  prove,  that  as  topics 
connected  with  the  things,  persons,  and  events  of  the  visible  world 
around  us,  are  not  forbidden  by  Scripture,  so  neither  is  that 
melancholy  prohibition  advanced  by  Reason  or  Common  Sense, 
**  our  appointed  guides  where  Revelation  is  silent/'  The  con- 
clusion is  admirably  calculated  to  prevent  any  designed  misrepre* 
sentation  of  the  whole  argument. 

"  I  have  now,  then,  endeavoured  to  show,  that  neither  Scriptiire  nor 
reason  requires  of  us  that  restraint  upon  our  daily  intercourse,  which  some 
modem  religionists  would  wish  to  prescribe.     Bound  as  we  are,  by  a 
thousand' po#erful  and  necessary  ties,  to  things  and  human  beings 
Ground  us,  we  may,  and  must,  make  them  the  frequent  subjects  of  our 
conversation.     Yet,  after  all,  let  me  not  be  misunderstood.    A  man's 
religion,  it  is  true,  is  chiefly  an  affair  of  individual  interest :  it  is  between 
himself  and  his  Ood)  and  consists  not  in  discussion  and  display,  in 
texts  and  much  talking.     Yet,  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  he  is  to 
consider  bis  neighbour  also,  and  the  effect  of  his  example  upon  others, 
to  confess  Christ  before  men ;  to  *'  offend  not  in  word ;  *'  to  lose  no 
fair  opportunity  of  edifying,  comforting,  and  instructing.    *  A  word  in 
due   season,'  observes  the   wise  man,  '  how  good  is  it ! '  and  '  how 
forcible  aie  right  words  ! '    And  in  this  respect,  too,  many  amongst  us 
'  walk  not  worthy  of  their  high  vocation.*     There  is  not,  in  many  men, 
a  suflScient  care  and  circumspection  as   to  the  import  and  effects   of 
what  they  say :  too  little  caution  with  respect  to  profane,  and  indecent, 
and  licentious  language ;    too  sparing  an  intermixture  of  devotional 
gratitude,  religious  inference,  persuasive  piety.    Yet  these  are,  and  ever 
must  be,  the  effusions  of  a  truly  Christian  heart :  the  necessai7  fruits 
of  right  religious  principles.     They  flow  naturally  from  the  fulness  of  a 
renewed  mind  and  fervent  spirit  -,  prove  that  we  are  pervaded  by  the 
Gospel  we  profess ;  and  make  us  '  an  example  of  the  believers  in 
word,'  as  well  as  in  those  other  essentials  '  in  conversation,  in  charity^ 
in  faith,  in  purity.'  "—pp.  200,  201. 
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Tbe  Sermon  on  Family  Prayer  should  be  read  without  muti^ 
lation.  It  not  only  recommends  the  Duty^  but  it  contains  some 
most  useful  directions  for  the  manner  of  performing  it.  A  short 
abstract  of  its  general  effects  is  concentrated  in  the  following 
very  pleasing  extract. 

^*  Again,  tbe  necessity  and  importance  of  tbe  duty  of  family  religion 
are  evident  from  tbeir  effects  on  every  branch  and  member  of  the  family. 
The  head  of  tbe  family  is  bimself  streugrhened  by  it  in  habits  of  piety. 
He  doubles  by  it  tbe  effects  of  bis  own  private  prayers.  He  gives  a 
kind  of  public  pledge  of  his  own  good  conduct.  He  establishes  an 
example,  which  his  children  and  servaotB  will  follow  after  bim  {  and 
lie  keeps  alive  a  spirit  of  reli^n  around  bim,  of  wUch  ha  sharea 
bimself  the  benefits.  Uis  children  love,  and  honour,  and  respect  him 
tbe  more.  They  are  trained  in  the  way  they  should  go.  They  l»sar 
tbeir  duty  so  frequently,  as  to  leave  none  of  tbe  blame  of  neglecting  it 
on  their  parent.  They  become  early  used  to  heavenly  things  $  and  with 
all  their  spiriti,  health,  and  gaiety  of  heart,  they  do  not  fiud,  upon  eape* 
rience,  tbe  commandments  of  God  to  be  grievous,  nor  his  service 
bondage.  They  daily  '^  acquaint  themselves  with  God/'  and  go  oat 
inta  tbe  world  with  his  strength,  and  under  bis  blessing. — Upon  the 
-domestics,  also,  the  benefits  are  neither  few  nor  doubtful.  By  a  regular 
practice  of  family  devotion,  tbe  thoughts  of  those,  who,  perhaps,  do  not 
even  pray  in  private,  mini  be  cast  upwards  daily :  they  must,  in  a  man- 
ner, come  before  their  Almighty  Judge  and  Saviour  every  day*  The 
profligate  are  thus  cmnpelled,  as  it  were,  to  kneel  down  before  their 
Lord  and  Maker  daily.  They  cannot  long  persist  in  wickedness,  while 
they  come  thus  every  day  to  confession,  and  prayer  and  praise.  Tbey 
must,  we  may  hope,  at  length,  under  the  blessing  of  God,  catch  some 
little  of  the  devotion  around  them.  Their  hearts  will  probably  at  last 
soften :  they  will  finally  cease  to  do  wrong,  and  learn  to  do  right :  they 
will  "  in  all  things  obey  their  masters  according  to  the  flesh,  not  with 
eye-service,  as  men«pleasers  5  but  in  singleness  of  heart,  fearing  God.'  "'-— 
p. ^90,  291. 

So  many  passages  of  almost  equal  merit  suggest  themselves 
for  citation,  that  we  are  perplexed  in  assigning  any  preference. 
We  will  take  one  on  Man's  Fall  and  Justification ;  because  we 
think  it  marked  not  less  by  peculiar  happiness  of  expression^ 
than  by  correct  disentanglement  of  a  subject  which  has  occa- 
sionally proved  a  crux  to  expositors. 

''  For,  in  tbe  next  pkce,  it  must  be  observed,  that  at  the  fall,  ^as  it  has 
been  most  emphatically  called, — or  degradation  of  our  whole  nature  by 
disobedience,  the  state  of  man  became  entirely  changed.  Having  once 
postponed  the  will  of  God,  an  obedience  to  which  was,  as  it  were,  the  very 
title-deed  of  his  felicity,  to  the  gratification  of  an  impious  desire  of  for- 
bidden knowledge,  or,  at  least,  of  some  flattering  prospect  of  it,  tbe 
former  happy  relation  between  man  and  his  indulgent  Maker  was 
lunentably  violated.    He  stood  no  longer  in  the  same  elevated  position 
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towards  any  one  thing  around  him.  His  immaDities,  blessings,  and 
privileges,  in  a  manner  escheated  to  the  beneficent  Donor.  Bat  this 
was  not  all :  the  nice  adjustment  between  the  judgment  and  the  affec- 
tions was  deranged ;  the  senses  acquired  an  undue  proponderance  5 
and  the  will  took  a  biasi  an  obliquity,  from  the  body  and  its  appetites. 
The  desires  turned  upon  grovelling  objects ;  and  '  a  law  in  the  mem- 
bers* was  discovered,  not  only  at  variance  with  the  law  of  God  in  the 
mind,  but  ever  receiving  a  willing  and  ready  obedience.  The  '  things 
of  the  Spirit  of  God  *  were  no  longer  the  welcome  inmates  of  the  heart ; 
but  the  thoughts  and  imagination  turned  with  eagerness  upon  some  fa- 
vourite, but  illicit  propensity  or  indulgence,  somewhat  more  beloved, 
perhaps,  because  forbidden.  The  feelings  became  selfish ;  and  passions, 
which,  in  that  happy  dispensation  of  unsinning  obedience,  were  under 
the  regulation  of  unwarned  and  unwavering  reason,  and,  actuated  by 
that  highest  of  all  impulses,  the  love  of  God,  never  strayed  beyond 
their  pure  and  proper  objects,  now  rushed  impetuously  into  excess,  and 
violence,  and  extravagant  licentiousness.  Henceforth,  then,  instead  of 
Applying  every  energy  of  body,  soul,  and  strength,  and  understanding, 
to  working  the  will  of  God,  roan's  whole  nature  became  corrupted. 
He  obeyed  what  is  called,  in  Scriptural  language,  *  the  flesh,'  '  the  body 
of  sin,'  '  the  carnal  mind,'  *  the  sin  dwelling  in  us,'  *  the  law  of  sin  and 
death.'  In  such  a  state,  then,  where  shall  we  look  for  his  righteousness? 
that  righteousness,  in  which  he  may  stand  blameless  before  his  God  ? 
'  Who  can  say,'  exclaims  the  wise  man,  *  I  have  made  my  heart  clean  ; 
1  am  pare  from  sin  ? '  (Prov.  xx.  9.)  Where  shall  we  find  in  his  obe* 
dience  the  very  shadow  of  a  claim  to  the  recompence  of  reward  ? 

«  Now,  that  which  man  thus  lost  by  disobedience,  and  which,  of  him- 
self he  never  could  have  recovered,  God,  who  is  rich  in  mercy,  has,  in  a 
later  dispensation  of  grace  and  redemption,  vouchsafed  to  give  as  in  his 
Son  Jesus  Christ.  •  As  by  one  man's  disobedience  many  were  made 
sinners,  so  by  the  obedience  of  one  shall  many  be  made  righteous : ' 

•  that  as  sin  reigned  unto  death,  even  so  grace  might  reign  throogh 
righteousness  unto  eternal  life  by  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.*  *  God  hath 
given  to  us  the  ministry  of  reconciliation,  to  wit,  that  God  was  in 
Christ  reconciling  the  world  unto  himself,  not  imputing  their  trespasses 
and  sins.'     I'hus,  then,  we  perceive,  that,  in  our  forlorn  condition, 

•  Christ  is  of  God  made  unto  us'  not  merely  'wisdom,  and  sanctifica- 
tion,  and  redemption  ;*  but, — let  the  whole  world  hear  it  with  ceaseless 
and  unbounded  gratitude, — '  righteousness'  also  3  '  even  the  righteous- 
ness of  God  which  is  by  faith  of  Jesus  Christ,  unto  all,  and  upon  all 
them  that  believe.'"— pp.  39—42. 

Our  next  extract  shall  be  taken  from  one  of  those  searching 
passages  which  speak  home  to  every  man's  bosom.  The  preacher 
is  speaking  of  the  numberless  'subjects  for  gratitude  which  we 
receive  thanklessly. 

'»  The  first  are  those  general,  daily  mercies,  which  we  are  all  accus- 
tomed to  receive  too  much  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  for  which  we  arc 
uone  of  us  sufficiently  thankful.     They  come  to  us  so  directly,  and  are 
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to  comnHNi,  that  we  receive  them^  if  not  as  oar  d4t,  at  least  like  things 
which  require  no  acknowledgment  to  the  great  and  bountiful  Giver. 
Who^  for  instance,  thinks  of  expressing  gratitude  for  the  roof  that 
shelters  him,  for  the  clothing  that  warms  him,  for  the  food  that  sup- 
ports him  ?  Who  offers  '  thanks  always/  according  to  the  Apostle  s 
direction^  for  the  invaluable  blessings  of  health,  and  strength,  good 
spirits,  and  a  sound  mind  !  Who  looks  farther  than  to  kis  <mn  efforts 
and  abilities,  for  his  beneficial  and  uninterrupted  employment  in  his 
▼ocation  ?  Wbo^  even  in  his  prayers,  remembers  to  be  grateful  for  his 
daily  advance  in  business,  his  usual  crops,  and  regular  increase  of  stock 
in  farming,  his  ordinary  receipts  and  custom  in  trade  ?  These  forsooth, 
are  all  the  effects  of  his  own  talent,  his  otvn  foresight,  his  ovm  economy 
and  industry.  The  God,  that  made  bira,  has  nothing  to  do  with  such 
every-day  things,  which  are  considered  almost  as  too  common,  too  uni- 
versal, too  certain  and  secure,  to  be  looked  upon  as  blessings,  or  to 
require  any  particular  thanks.  The  past  has  supplied  these  usual  fruits 
of  attention  and  diligence :  they  have  descended,  perhaps,  from  father 
to  son :  they  are  the  consequence  of  the  individual's  character  and 
labour ;  flow  on  in  an  appointed  channel,  and  regular  course  ;  and  *  to- 
morrow is  either  as  this  day,' or,  perhaps, '  much  more  abundant.*  What 
needs  there,  then,  any  formal  gratitude  for  things,  that  proceed  like  the 
succession  of  day  and  night  ?  Let  the  heart  that  so  little  regards  the 
band  that  gives  them,  reflect  awhile  before  it  concludes  so  presump- 
tuously. Let  it  see  that  there  be,  in  the  hands  of  this  benefactor,  no 
means  of  taking  away,  as  well  as  of  conferring.  Let  it  ask  of  afflictioo 
and  adversity,  if  they  never  visit  these  i-egularly  prosperous  men  !  Let 
it  ascertain  that  failures,  reverses,  and  misfortunes,  cannot  reach  them  ! 
Let  it  enquire  of  the  floods,  and  the  tempest,  the  fire,  and  the  drought, 
the  pestilence,  fever,  and  murrain,  if  they  cannot  come  nigh  them  !  Let 
tiiem  ask  the  King  of  Terrors,  if  be  cannot  strike  them !  And  then,  if 
they  dare,  and  not  till  then,  let  them  forget  God.  Having  thus  exa- 
mined the  tenure  of  these  blessings,  let  them  say  to  their  souls, — if  they 
can  summon  sufficient  audacity, — '  Soul !  thou  hast  much  goods  laid  up 
for  many  years;  take  thine  case,  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry.'** — pp.  341, 
342. 

The  concluding  Sermoti  was  preached  on  the  day  appointed 
for  a  General  Fast  in  consequence  of  the  ravages  of  the  Cholera 
Morbus ;  and  it  is  well  worth  close  attention.  It  presents  a 
fearful  and  by  no  means  an  overcharged  account  of  the  causes 
which  may  bringdown  National  Judgments.  One  note  which  is 
appended  to  it,  contains  the  writer's  too  just  views  of  the  evil 
generation  upon  which  we  are  cast. 

"  If  we  ask  for  signs  of  such  a  fall  among  ourselves,  I  fear  that  they 
abound  at  this  very  time.  We  have  only,  amongst  others,  to  note  well 
the  dislocated  state  of  society ;  the  morbid  thirst  of  change  }  the  supine- 
ness,  timidity,  and  compromise  of  even  the  right-thinking  and  well- 
disposed  ;  the  scoffing  spirit  of  the  age  ;  the  contempt  of  present  bles- 
sings ;  the  audacity  of  political  sciolism }  the  disdain  of  high  intellect 
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tnA  HtUihiienU}  the  defiance  of  ettablisbed  truths  of  history  nad 
experience)  the  iactioas  exaltaikMi  of  the  popukce,  and  their,  ooote* 
i|«Mnt  impatience  of  restraint ;  the  un-English  and  republican  hatred  of 
dignities;  the  epidemic  mental  conceit;  the  re&tless  and  malignant 
struggles  of  the  Dissenters^  leagued  with  the  champions  of  a  levelling 
devastation,  against  the  Church  ;  and,  last  of  all,  the  continued  and  un- 
tepressed  virulence,  sedition,  treason,  anarchy,  blasphemy,  of  a  scbis- 
inatio,  revolutionary,  and  deistical  press.  These,  atone,  may  suffice  to 
MM  our  inmost  hearts  with  the  conviction,  that  God*s  heaviest  judg« 
tiaents  are  hanging  over  us.  Oh  !  that  we  may,  even  now,  late  as  it  isi 
'  learn  righteousness.' " — p.  422. 

With  cotiviction  thus  strong  of  the  dangers  by  which  we  are 
surrounded.  Dr.  Evans  cannot  but  feel  that  it  is  the  bounden 
duty  of  every  man,  according  to  his  abilities,  to  be  girt  and 
ready.  The  specimen  now  before  us,  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  no 
niggardly  measure  of  gifts  has  been  bestowed  on  him ;  and  we 
ardently  hope  to  see  him  again  very  early  at  his  post,  as  a  watch** 
fui  and  a  constant  sentinel. 


Art.  X. — A  Charge  delivered  at  his  Primary  Visitatiam  in 
Avgtist  and  September,  1850.  By  William  Lord  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury.     London:  Rivingtons.   1832.  pp.50. 

It  is  our  practice  to  present  the  reader  with  summaries  of  Epis- 
copal and  other  Charges,  and  we  have  now  to  call  his  attention  to 
four  very  important  documents  of  tliis  description.  The  first 
place,  on  every  account,  is  due  to  the  Primary  Charge  of  tlie 
Archbisho))  of  Canterbury.  But  before  we  proceed  to  state  ita 
contents,  we  must  advert  to  the  treatment  which  his  Grace  faatf 
experienced  from  certain  reformers  of  the  Church. 

Notice  has  been  taken  already  of  Mr.  Riland's  work,  but 
something  more  is  required  from  those  who  profess  to  speak  the 
feelings  of  a  great  majority  of  the  clergy,  respecting  that  com- 
pound of  profound  ignorance  and  contemptible  slander  which  h^ 
has  given  to  the  worH,  To  accuse  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury of  grasping  at  power,  or  of  coveting  wealth,  must  make  a 
ftian  the  laughing-stock  of  all  who  are  acquainted  with  the  con- 
duct or  character  of  that  prelate.  He  has  filled  a  conspicuous 
station  in  the  Church  for  nearly  twenty  years,  and  the  absence  of 
all  ground,  real  or  plausible,  for  such  a  charge,  is  notorious  even 
to  the  lowest  description  of  radicals,  and  is  admitted  by  them  on 
many  occasions.  In  the  enforcement  of  discipline,  in  the  exer- 
cise of  patronage,  in  the  administration  of  public  and  private 
charity,  m  every  relation  of  life,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  is 
universally  known  to  be  one  of  the  most  unassuming,  liberal,  dis- 
interested dnd  amiable  of  men.     And  while  we  are  not  astonished 
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that  Micb  m  ptfMMi  tfhould'at  timeir  be  exposed  to  tbeinBulte  of  • 
wretched  mob,  we  are  astonished  and  grieved  that  tbere  should 
vsiflt  a  single  clergyman  capable  of  speaking  as  Mr«  Riland  and 
some  others  have  spoken.  For  our  own  parts,  we  hesitate  not  to 
declare  our  fiill  conviction^  that  the  very  peculiar  character  of  the 
present  primate,  his  mildness  and  resolution,  his  long  experience 
and  sound  discretion,  and,  above  all,  that  bright  assemblage  of 
Christian  graces  and  virtues  which  are  to  be  found  in  bis  charac- 
ter, unite  in  rendering  him  a  most  effectual  instrument  for  the 
preaervation  of  the  Church  in  this  her  day  of  danger  and  rebuke. 
The  Charge  commenees  with  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Arch- 
biabop  Sutton. 
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Whatever  may  be  my  qualifications  for  the  eminent,  station  to  which 
1  have  been  called,  however  unworthy,  by  the  Supreme  Disposer  of  all 
things,  I  had  the  advantage,  and  it  was  not  inconsiderable,  of  long  con* 
fideatial  intercourse  with  my  venerated  and  lamented  Predecessor.  I 
thus  had  frequent  opnortunities  of  observing  the  subjects  which  occu- 
pied his  thoughts,  ana  the  principles  on  which  he  acted  ^  and  in  parti- 
cular, his  steadiness  in  pursuing  the  course  which  bis  judgment  approved, 
without  turning  to  the  right  hand  or  the  left,  through  fear  of  unmerited 
censure,  or  vain  desire  of  popularity.  If  his  mind  was  ever  disquieted, 
it  was  by  solicitude  for  the  Charcfa.  The  interest  which  he  felt  in  the 
ooDcerns  of  his  Clergy,  his  regard  for  their  comfort,  his  sympathy  ia 
their  distresses,  could  only  be  exceeded  by  his  desire  that  they  should 
approve  themselves  faithful  in  the  work  of  the  Lord,  should  do  honour 
to  tbtfir  piofessKMi  by  their  virtues,  and  justice  to  the  public  by  the  effec- 
tive disHMHge  of  all  their  duties.  Time  feelings  prevailed  in  his  mind 
to  the  latest  aoNMnents  of  bis  life.  Under  the  pressure  of  sufferings 
wbkfa  anght  have  wairanted  the  indulgence  of  repose,  he  regarded  the 
growth  of  the  fatal  disease,  and  its  distressing  accompanimente,  as  a 
wamittg  to  set  his  boose  in  order,  for  this  was  the  expression  he  used, 
and  to  prepare  for  his  approaching  departure.  Among  those  whom  I 
am  now  addressing,  these  are  few  who  must  not  remember  his  last 
Visitation,  and  the  impression  then  made  on  their  minds  by  the  sight  of 
their  aged  Dtocesan,  collecting  the  remains  of  his  strength  for  an  exer^ 
tion  to  whkh  he  was  hardly  equal,  and  beslxm^ng  bis  fsrewdl  edvice, 
bis  valedictory  blessing,  on  his  Clergy.  When  snch  was  the  energy 
diiphiytd  in  his  cendnct  to  the  last,  there  was  little  reason  to  apprehend 
the  eidstettee  of  any  abuses  remediiMe  by  ecclesiestioal  authority,  with 
Ibe  exception  of  such  as  might  occasionally  escape  attention,  or  be  tole* 
vated  for  a  season  through  fear  of  greater  ioeonveniencies.  I  speak  in 
the  hearing  of  many>  who  will  oorrort  me,  if  my  judgment  is  wrongs 
bat  wIhh  I  bdieve,  would  agree  with  me  in  opinion  that  fuU  justice  was 
not  done  to  my  Predecessor,  if  I  passed  without  notice  the  improve* 
meats  which  took  place  in  the  Diocese  under  his  auspices,  the  building 
c€  CbuTcbes,  the  establishment  of  schools,  and  other  charities,  and  the 
astl9t«Bea  ailBPideA  by  his  wisdom,  aeal,  and  libemlity,  in  the  aecoropiislH 

of  these  nseM  woHu.    1  have  the  grsatmr  satafartion  In  adverting 
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to  facts  of  this  nature^  believing  that,  if  daly  considered  in  reference  not 
to  this  Diocese  only,  but  to  every  Diocese  in  the  Kingdom,  they  would 
go  far  in  refutation  of  the  charges  assiduously  circulated,  and  in  many 
quarters  received  with  avidity,  of  indifference  on  the  part  of  the  Clergy 
to  the  duties  of  tbeir  calling,  and  exclusive  devotion  to  their  worldly 
interests.  I  am  persuaded,  indeed,  that  a  general  survey  of  the  benefi- 
cial agency  of  tbe  National  Church,  on  the  fair  principle  of  comparison, 
not  with  models  of  ideal  perfection,  which  have  no  existence  in  reality, 
but  with  the  same  Church  at  former  periods,  when  it  was  the  pride  and 
boast  of  the  country,  would  produce  a  result  very  greatly  in  favour  of 
tbe  present  Clergy.  An  inquiry  on  so  extensive  a  scale,  and  embracing 
so  many  details,  would  be  altogether  unsuitable  to  this  occasion  :  I 
must  therefore  be  contented  to  support  my  assertion  by  one  out  of  many 
proofs,  the  increase,  both  in  number  and  efficiency,  of  institutions  for 
pious  and  charitable  purposes  under  the  more  immediate  patronage  of 
the  Church.  And  thus  while  I  do  justice  to  the  late  metropolitan,  and 
the  Clergy  at  large,  I  shall  have  the  farther  advantage  of  showing  the 
claims  of  these  important  establishments  to  the  good  wishes  of  all,  who 
are  friendly  to  the  diffusion  of  scriptural  knowledge,  and  the  religious 
education  of  the  poor — of  all,  who  desire  the  advancement  of  piety 
among  their  countrymen,  or  the  conversion  of  the  heathen  to  the  ^th 
of  Christ.'*     pp.  5—9. 

Attention  is  then  directed  to  tiie  principal  religious  societies 
in  connection  with  the  Church  of  England,  and  the  account  of 
them  is  summed  up  by  the  following  observations  : — 

"  In'  this  brief  and  imperfect  sketch  of  the  exertions  made  by  the 
Church  in  the  single  department  of  religious  and  charitable  estab- 
lishments, to  which  must  in  justice  be  added  the  numerous  branches 
of  these  institutions,  in  the  form  of  Diocesan  and  District  Com- 
mittees, in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  I  am  contented  to  rest 
our  defence  as  a  body  against  the  imputations  of  selfishness  and 
supineness.  Where  such  are  the  fruits  of  a  beneficence  beyond  the 
strict  obligations  of  professional  duly,  there  is  surely  no  reason  to  accuse 
any  class  of  her  Ministers,  of  indifference  to  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the 
people  at  home,  or  the  diffusion  of  the  Gospel  abroad,  or  of  want  of 
compassion  for  the  widows  and  orphans  of  their  poorer  brethren.  I 
may,  indeed,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  assert,  that  no  period  of 
twenty,  or  Bve  times  twenty  years  of  our  history,  exhibits  an  equal 
number  of  similar  monuments  of  pious  charity.  Let  me  not,  however, 
be  understood  to  ascribe  the  creation  or  enlargement  of  these  useful 
establishments  exclusively  to  the  exertions  of  the  Clergy  :  it  would  be 
highly  unjust  and  ungenerous  not  to  acknowledge,  that  the  merit  is 
extensively  shared  by  individual  laymen,  and  by  the  public  at  lai^ge. 
But  after  all  the  deductions  which  truth  and  gratitude  demand,  so  great 
a  proportion  of  the  charge,  so  much  of  the  labour,  will  be  found  to  have 
fallen  on  the  Clergy,  so  much  of  the  success  to  be  attributable  to  their 
instrumentality,  that  they  may  in  all  fairness  appeal  from  unmerited 
censure  to  the  testimony  of  these  facts.     If,  indeed,  we  look  at  the  state 
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of  the  Goaniry  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  the  progress  df 
principles  sabversiye  of  religion  and  order,  and  the  very  ioadeoiiate 
means  at  that  time  possessed  by  the  Church  for  repressing  or  remedying 
the  evil,  and  compare  them  with  the  powers  now  placed  in  our  hands, 
of  training  up  the  rising  generation  in  the  profession  of  a  pure  faith, 
and  diffusing  spiritual  instruction  through  the  kod,  we  must  surely 
acknowledge  the  providential  goodness  of  God,  in  raising  these  barriers 
against  the  overflowings  of  ungodliness,  which,  if  not  thus  checked  in 
their  course,  might  have  burst  like  a  torrent  upon  our  establishments,  and 
broken  up  the  foundations  of  society.  And  this  consideration  will  show 
the  necessity  of  persevering  in  onr  labours  of  charity,  in  no  instance 
abandoning  the  ground  which  has  already  been  gained,  and  neglecting 
DO  opportunity  of  extending  our  services  in  our  several  spheres  of  action. 
If  we  recede  from  our  present  position,  if  the  energy  which  carries  us 
forward  in  the  career  of  improvement  is  relaxed,  the  fruits  of  our  past 
exertions  may  be  irrecoverably  lost.*'     pp.  15 — 17* 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  passage  in  the  Charge  is  the  descrip- 
tiOD,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  vindication  of  cathedrals  and 
cathedral  service. 

*'  I  must  not,  however,  forget  that  I  am  now  speaking  to  those,  who, 
though  in  another  capacity  they  may  be  charged  with  the  cure  of  souls, 
appear  in  this  place  not  as  parochial  ministers,  but  as  the  members  of 
an  ecclesiastical  body,  which,  from  its  connection  with  the  Church,  the 
highest  in  rank,  as  it  is  the  first  in  antiquity,  in  this  kingdom,  is  emi- 
nently distinguished  among  those  corporations  which  add  much  to  the 
dignity,  and,  I  may  venture  to  say,  to  the  usefulness  of  our  national 
establishment.  Our  forefathers,  though  they  well  understood  the 
nature  and  value  of  a  simple  and  spiritual  worship,  were  of  this 
opinion ;  and  while  they  abolished  useless  foundations,  and  expelled 
from  their  Churches  the  gaudy  decorations  and  ceremonial  pa- 
geantry, which  diverted  the  attention  of  the  people  from  the  proper 
objects  of  devotion,  they  deemed  it  conducive  to  the  honour  of  God,  to 
preserve  many  Cathedral  and  Collegiate  Churches,  with  ample  endow- 
ments, under  the  keeping  of  bodies  of  Clergy,  to  whom,  from  their  qua- 
lifications and  circumstances,  the  due  performance  of  the  service,  and 
the  care  of  the  fabric  might  be  safely  trusted.  Regardless  of  the  oppo- 
sition which  they  had  to  encounter  on  this  head,  the  monarchs  and 
statesmen  of  those  days  were  not  to  be  moved  from  their  purpose.  In 
a  later  age,  when  these  sacred  edifices  had  been  profaned  and  defaced, 
the  Clergy  dispersed,  and  the  property  alienated,  by  fanatical  fury  and 
rapacity,  the  Government,  though  under  strong  temptations  of  avarice, 
aixi  having  little  to  fear  from  resistance,  continued  to  act  on  the  same 
principle.  It  would  indeed  have  been  little  to  the  credit  of  a  nation  so 
highly  favoured  by  Providence  with  temporal  blessings,  to  have  seized 
on  revenues,  which  had  been  appropriated  to  the  service  of  God  by  the 
piety  of  less  opulent  ages.  And  I  trust  the  time  will  never  arrive, 
when  either  religious  prejudice,  or  philosophical  theory,  or  avidity  con- 
its  baseness  under  pretences  of  public  good,  will  be  suffered  to 
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irinmpfa  in  tbe  destmction  of  i)me  ettaUidmiests.    Bol  die  imben  «f 
sach  bodifts  must  never  forget  the  duties  attached  to  Uieir  AtetioD,  or  tbe 
relation  in  which  ^ey  are  placed  to  the  Chnreh  at  large.     Tbe  ebyeoli 
to  which  yon  are  particniarly  bound  to  attend  might  be  ceUocted  teaa 
the  nature  of  the  ettablishmentj  if  they  were  not  spedaUy  detennined 
by  the  itatutes.    Tbe  general  pnrpose  ie  to  cxak  the  boncNir  of  Qei» 
and  show  forth  his  majesty  with  all  the  impressive  eolemnity  whidi  eM 
be  imparted  to  prayer  and  pra]se>  by  voices  and  iostnuncnts  in  fdbitee 
and  harmonioas  unison,  assisted  by  the  eflfect  of  m  arBhiteotn«  as  te 
above  ordinary  buildings  in  st)ie  and  dimensioDS,  as  tbe  simple  gitatiiess 
of  nature  is  beyond  the  works  of  art.    In  tbe  first  pbice»  then,  it  is  !««• 
quired,  that  the  service  shoald  answer  in  all  points  to  the  bigbesl  con* 
ceptions  of  a  fervent  devotion,  that  tbe  incense  of  prayer,  tbe  sacrifioe 
of  Aankseiting,  should  daily  be  offered  in  the  temple,  that  in  the  eele<« 
bration  of  worship  there  should  be  nothing  nnsattsfadory  to  the  eye  or 
the  ear  of  tbe  most  sensitive  piety,  and  no  lack  of  solid  argnmeot,  of 
scriptural  doctrine,  or  Christian  morality,  in  the  pulpit.     The  next  point 
which  requires  your  care,  is  the  sustentatiou  of  the  fabric,  which,  not- 
withstanding the  massiveness  of  its  construction,  being  exposed  to  tbe 
action  of  weather  and  time,  can  neither  be  maintained  in  its  beauty,  nor 
preserved  from  decay,  without  repair.     But  the  awful  solemnities  of  re- 
ligious worsbipi  and  the  magnincence  of  the  structure,  by  no  means 
complete  the  idea  of  an  establishment  designed  to  be  worthy  in  every 
respect  of  tbe  Divine  Majesty.     Your  constitution  embodies  a  number 
of  persons,  of  different  ran4s  and  with  different  duties,  entitled  to  bene* 
fits  in  various  proportions,  and  of  diverse  kinds.     Whilst^me  are  in- 
vested with  dignity,  and  charged  with  the  responsibilities  of  government^ 
the  rest  have  their  several  functions,  subordinate  indeed,  yet  not  without 
honour,  in  the  service  of  God.     Nor  can  we  overlook  the  appendant 
foundations  for  the  relief  and  comfort  of  the  aged,  and  for  the  education 
of  tbe  young.     An  establishment  so  constituted,  if  rightly  conducted  in 
ail  its  parts,  will  present  a  picture  of  ordei*  cemented  by  charity,  of  autho- 
rity administered  with  gentleness,  and  obedience  yielded  with  pleasure, 
without  pride  on  the  one  part,  or  discontent  on  the  other,  the  highest 
providing  for  the  good  of  the  whole,  and  all  in  gradation  contributing 
their  proportion  of  service,  till  the  measure  of  dutv  is  full.     Anotlm' 
object  of  such  foundations  is  the  exercise  of  hospitality  and  bounty,  re* 
mote  alike  from   illiberal  parsimony,  and  wasteful  extravagance,  pro- 
moting the  charities  of  life  by  social  intercourse,  and  ministering  to  the 
comforts  of  the  poor,  as  well  by  immediate  relief- of  their  wants,  as  by 
regular  support  of  tlve  institutions,  by  which  provision  is  made  for  their 
spiritual  or  temporal  necessities.    Let  it  not  be  imagined  that,  in  touching 
on  these  several  heads,  I  mean  to  insinuate  that  any  duty  has  been  neg- 
lected, or  that  any  admonition  is  necessary.     I  have  mentioned  them 
partly  with  a  view  of  describing  the  benefits  expected,  and  in  great 
measure  obtained,  from  these  splendid  establishments,  and  partly  in 
compliance  with  the  useful  and  laudable  custom  of  calling  our  duties  to 
remembrance  on  these  solemn  occasions,     if  there  has  been  ever  a  'tine 
when  a  suggestion  was  needed  from  the  visitor,  1  cannot  suppose  it  to  be 
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tbe  prtMt^  when  I  bavts  before  me  tbe  testimony  of  thU  Tenerable  , 
to  tie  liberality  and  piety  of  tbose,  wbo,  regardless  of  personal  interesiSi 
bave  planned  and  oonducted  tbc  work  of  restoring  it  to  its  original  beattty* 
May  tbe  hymn  and  the  antbem  never  cease  to  resound  tbnragb  its  clas* 
Icriog  cokinuis  and  Tanlted  roofs,  "whilst  its  lofty  towers  proclaim  to 
tlie  stranger  wbo  visits  the  land,  that  tbe  present  generatioo  are  no 
leas  ainctre  than  their  fathers  in  their  veneration  for  the  national  reli^ 
gMk  I  May  it  never  again  be  polluted  by  the  invasion  of  sacrilege,  nor 
yield  up  to  the  spoiler  the  treasures  whtdb  afford  tbe  means  of  its  pre** 
•ervackm  !''--^p.  24. 

The  length  to  which  our  extracts  have  already  extended,  pre- 
vents, us  from  transcribing  the  Archbishop's  Address  to  the  Paro- 
chial Clergy ;  but  his  Grace's  sentiments  upon  Church  Reform, 
and  his  o^ervations  upon  the  different  plans  which  have  been 
auggeated  for  carrying  it  into  eflect,  have  a  paramount  claim  to 
attention. 

*'  At  the  same  time  t  am  far  from  insensible  to  tbe  dangers  which 
threaten  onr  Establishment,  not  can  I  view  tbe  position  in  which  we 
are  placed  without  serious  concern  and  apprehension.  In  tbe  Sister 
Island  a  plan  has  been  organized  for  tbe  subversion  of  the  Irish  bmncb 
of  our  Church  by  the  general  spoliation  o^  its  property ;  and,  humanly 
speaking,  nothing  short  of  determined  support  on  tbe  part  of  tbe  Go- 
vernment can  preserve  it  from  utter  ruin.  That  support  lias  been  given, 
and  win,  I  trust,  be  continued,  for  tbe  sake  of  the  Protestant  Faith,  for 
the  sake  of  afClergy  pre-eminent  in  learnhig  and  piety,  for  tbe  sake  of 
tbe  population  of  Ireland,  wbo  are  benefited,  without  distinction  of 
creeds,  by  tbe  light  of  their  example  and  tbe  aid  of  their  bounty,  and 
wbo,  when  they  are  swept  away,  will  at  once  be  consigned  to  a  perpe- 
tuity of  Ignorance  and  error.  1  will  not  enter  at  length  on  this  dis- 
tressing subject ;  but  I  could  not  pass  without  notice  the  cruel  and  un- 
merited suflNerings  of  a  great  body  of  Christian  Ministers,  with  whom  we 
are  connected  as  brethren,  by  unity  of  faith,  by  sympathy  of  feeling, 
and  by  identity  of  interests.  liow  soon  the  spirit  of  persecution  and  ra- 
pine which  has  seized  upon  them  as  its  first  victims,  will  avow  its  de- 
signs in  this  Island,  it  is  not  perhaps  easy  to  determine  :  but  when  we 
are  sure  that  our  enemies  are  employed  with  unwearied  activity  in  col- 
lecting means  and  concerting  plans  of  attack,  we  shall  grossly  fail  in 
our  duty,  if  with  a  conviction  on  our  minds  that  tbe  interests  of  religion, 
fhorality,  and  social  order  are  deeply  concerned  in  the  preservation  of 
our  Church  Establishment,  we  make  no  preparations  for  defence.  I  am 
aware  that  in  respect  to  the  measures  best  calculated  to  meet  the  pre- 
sent emergency,  and  settle  the  Church  on  a  secure  footing,  there  is  great 

*  The  amotint  of  expenditure  ou  the  repairs  and  decorations  of  the  Cathedral  since 
the  year  I82f ,  ^lien  the  larger  works  were  began,  exceeds  29(100/.  To  this  must  be 
aifeA  the  Cfxpefnw  of  rebciitding  the  Arandcl  Tofrcf,  for  Which  purpose  the  Cbaptcr 
it  etDpciwvrad  by  Act  af  PartMmenI  to  riise  25^600^  by  way  of  loan.  Of  this  wm, 
tOfOOOi.  hM  already  been  botrovfted,  and  ttie  reaiMiider  wiU  probuMy  be  required  lor 
tbe  toitfpletion  of  the  work. 
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diversity  of  sentiment.  On  a  question  of  so  much  importance,  and  open- 
ing 80  many  considerations  both  of  principle  and  detail,  it  will  not  be 
expected  that  I  should  give  my  opinions  at  length  on  this  occasion.  Nor 
am  I  disposed  to  examine  the  merits  of  the  various  plans,  which  have 
been  proposed  for  the  reform  of  the  Church,  the  improvement  of  it* 
constitution,  the  renovation  of  its  discipline,  or  the  regulation  of  its  pro- 
perty. But  I  can  truly  aver,  that  from  the  hour  in  which  1  was  called 
to  an  office,  at  all  times  of  most  awful  responsibility,  and  more  especially 
in  these  days  of  rebuke  and  peril,  my  attention  has  been  fixed  on  the 
subject,  with  an  earnest  desire  for  the  correction  of  abuses,  and  the  re- 
moval of  blemishes,  yet  with  an  anxious  sense  of  the  dangers  attending 
a  single  false  step.  The  Church,  like  all  institutions  under  the  direc- 
tion of  man;  has  unquestionably  defects  and  imperfections.  But  that 
which  at  first  sight  offends,  is  not  always  wrong.  Parts,  which  singly 
considered  are  pronounced  to  be  faulty,  may  be  found  on  a  larger  survey 
to  possess  a  relative  excellence,  and  to  contribute  by  their  bearings  on 
the  whole  of  the  system  to  a  beneficial  result.  A  system  again,  far  short 
of  theoretic  perfection,  may  be  exquisitely  adapted  to  the  combinations 
of  circumstances  in  this  mixed  state  of  things.  In  respect  to  the  con- 
duct of  affairs  more  especially  some  allowance  is  necessary  ^  and  things 
really  objectionable  may  possibly  be  altered  for  the  worse,  if  we  forget 
that  perrection  in  wisdom  and  virtue  is  not  the  lot  of  man.  With  these 
reflections  present  to  my  mind,  and  looking  to  the  claims  of  our  Church 
to  just  veneration,  from  the  character  of  its  Clergy,  and  the  services 
they  have  rendered  to  religion,  to  liberty,  and  to  literature ;  from  the 
beneficial  influence  of  its  principles  on  the  institutions,  the  laws,  and 
the  manners  of  the  Country ;  and  from  its  prominent  station  as  the  bul- 
wark of  Protestantism  in  the  Christian  world,  I  am  unwilling  to  hazard 
its  safety  by  rash  innovation,  nor  could  I  venture  to  act  without  full  con- 
sideration of  the  probable  consequences  of  any  given  change.  These 
feelings  have  rendered  me  cautious,  but,  I  trust,  not  inactive.  Availing 
myself  of  useful  suggestions  from  every  quarter,  I  have  made  it  my  ob- 
ject not  only  to  devise  effectual  remedies  for  real  and  acknowledged  evils, 
but  to  remove  all  grounds  of  a  dissatisfaction,  which,  whether  founded 
in  reason  or  not,  has  a  tendency  to  defeat  the  success  of  our  spiritual 
labours.  And  though  my  progress  has  met  with  obstructions  from  vari- 
ous causes,  and  especially  from  political  excitement  absorbing  all  other 
interests,  I  have  seen  nothing  as  yet  to  deter  me  from  continiung  my 
exertions  in  pursuit  of  the  greatest  attainable  good,  by  the  least  violent 
methods.  Whatever  course  I  may  take,  I  anticipate  strong  opposition, 
amidst  the  conflict  of  opinions  which  no  man  can  have  failed  to  observe, 
who  has  paid  the  slightest  attention  to  the  various  projects  which  have 
issued  from  the  press  in  regard  to  the  concerns  of  the  Church. 

*'  Among  the  friends  of  the  Establishment,  who  wish  to  proceed  on 
safe  and  constitutional  ground,  there  are  persons,  highly  respectable  in 
talents  and  principle,  who  look  to  the  removal  of  every  difficulty  through 
the  medium  of  a  Convocation,  empowered  to  enter  on  the  consideration 
of  all  Ecclesiastical  matters,  and  to  submit  the  result  of  their  consulta- 
tions to  the  Legislature.     Most  cordially  should  I  assent  to  this  propo- 
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salt  if,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  present  crisis,  I  could  anticipate 
any  real  advantage  from  such  a  measure.  Among  the  works  of  Arch- 
bishop Seeker  is  a  speech  composed  for  the  opening  of  the  Convocation 
of  the  Province  of  Canterbury  in  the  year  1761,  in  which  that  eminent 
Prelate  has  treated  the  subject  at  some  length,  with  his  usual  fairness 
and  judgment,  with  cautious  respect  to  what  might  be  the  feelings  of 
his  hearers,  but  with  an  evident  bias  to  the  negative  side  of  the  ques- 
tion. His  arguments,  which  are  chiefly  derived  from  the  probability 
that  various  parties,  disagreeing  in  other  respects,  would  pnite  their  en* 
deavours  to  discredit  that  venerable  Assembly,  and  render  its  delibera- 
tions abortive,  if  conclusive  at  that  period,  are  certainly  more  so  at  pre- 
sent, when  the  adversaries  of  the  Church  are  multiplied  in  every  direc- 
tion— when  they  have  the  command  of  a  far  more  powerful  and  far  less 
scrupulous  press — ^and  much  greater  influence  on  the  decisions  of  abody, 
whose  sanction  is  requisite  to  give  to  the  resolutions  of  the  Synod  the 
force  of  laws."pp. — 36—4 1 . 

The  Archbishop  observes, 

"  The  question  of  Pluralities,  especially  in  their  relation  to  non- 
residence,  is  of  much  greater  real  importance,  and,  if  considered  ab- 
stractedly, must  undoubtedly  be  determined  against  the  Pluralist 5  but 
the  holding  of  more  Benefices  than  one  by  the  same  individual  has  been 
always  allowed  under  certain  restrictions  in  our  Church,  with  a  view  to 
tibe  more  liberal  maintenance  of  its  ministers,  the  encouragement  of 
sacred  learning,  and  the  remuneration  of  professional  merit.  On  no. 
subject  connected  with  ecclesiastical  matters  have  the  friends  of  the 
Church  been  more  divided,  while  some  persons  ohject  to  the  least  altera-* 
tion  in  the  present  system,  and  others  contend  for  the  entire  abolition  of 
Pluralities.  After  much  consideration,  I  still  retain  the  opinion,  that 
the  law,  as  it  stands,  allows  an  unjustifiable  latitude,  and  yet  I  am  per- 
suaded that  great  inconvenience  would  be  occasioned  by  falling  into  the 
opposite  extreme.  The  measure,  which  has  twice  received  the  approba-* 
tion  of  one  branch  of  the  Legislature,  was  Aramed  on  this  view  of  the 
case,  and,  though  dropped  for  the  present,  I  still  entertain  the  expecta- 
tion that  it  will  pass,  with  some  modifications,  in  a  future  Sessiop.*' — 
pp.  42,  43. 

A  i¥ord  of  caution  is  added,  respecting  the  line  of  conduct 
which  it  becomes  the  clergy  to  pursue  in  all  matters  connected 
with  Church  Reform. 

"  Having  trespassed  long  on  your  time,  I  shall  trouble  you  with  very 
few  more  words.  But  at  a  season  when  the  Church  is  assailed  by  so 
many  enemies,  I  cannot  conclude  without  reminding  you  of  the  neces- 
sity of  maintaining  peace  among  ourselves,  and  good  will  one  towards 
another.  If  the  sense  of  the  dangers  which  threaten  us  has  the  effect  of 
extinguishing  animosities,  and  uniting  us  more  closely  together  in  bro- 
therly love,  in  the  defence  of  the  faith,  and  in  the  advancement  of  all 
good  works,  we  shall  thus  far  have  reason  to  acknowledge  that  adversity 
and  evil  report  are  not  without  their  blessings.     But  if  the  spirit  of  dis- 
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oord  should  preyail  among  the  members  of  our  professioB,  if  groandlMi 
suspicions  and  jealousies  should  alienate  the  aflfections  and  withdraw  the 
confidence  of  one  part  of  our  body  from  another,  an  advantage  will  be 
given  to  our  adversaries^  of  which  they  will  not  be  slow  in  availing  them- 
selves to  our  disgrace  and  ruin.  To  myself  and  those  to  whom  I  most 
look  for  advice  and  assistance,  it  is  but  justice  to  say,  that  having  no  in- 
terest apart  from  that  of  our  fellow  lahonrers  in  the  Vineyard  of  Christ, 
vfe  never  have  been,  and,  I  trust,  never  shall  be  withheld  by  any  selfish 
considerations,  from  acting  to  the  best  of  our  ability  for  the  common 
good :  being  conscious  of  the  purity  of  our  motives,  and  the  rectitude  of 
our  intentions,  we  conceive  ourselves  entitled  in  equity  to  a  charitable 
interpretation  of  our  proceedings,  on  the  part  of  our  Brethren  whom  we 
are  anxious  to  serve  $  and  we  may  reasonably  expect  that  some  deference 
should  be  paid  to  our  judgment,  by  those  who  have  less  opportunity  of 
determining  what  may  bMt  be  attempted  or  forborne,  who  are  imper- 
fectly acquainted  with  the  extent  of  our  means  and  our  powers,  and  who 
have  not  learned  by  experience  the  difficulties  which  almost  always  re- 
tard, and  not  seldom  prevent  the  adoption  of  useful  measures.  With 
charity,  patience,  and  prudence,  with  hearty  desire  to  fill  up  the  measure 
of  our  duty  in  our  several  stations,  and  humble  supplication  for  grace,  to 
give  effect  to  our  ministry,  and  to  sanctify  our  lives,  we  have  every 
reason  to  hope,  that  Qod  will  not  abandon  a  Church,  which,  under  the 
protection  of  his  gracious  Providence,  has  dispensed  to  so  many  genera* 
tions  the  bread  of  life,  and  diffused  the  light  of  the  Gospel  to  the  most 
distant  nations."— pp.  47-^49. 

In  deference  to  this  recommendation  we  abstain  from  discuss- 
ing the  various  plans  for  Church  Reform,  which  are  now  before 
the  public,  Ample  opportunity  will  be  given  us  hereafter  for 
adverting  to  the  subject.  And  we  take  leave  of  it  for  the  present 
with  two  obserrations.  In  the  first  place,  we  trust  that  the 
Bishops  will  never  consent  to  the  vesting  of  Cathedral  or  any  other 
Ecclesiastical  property  in  the  hands  of  lay  commissioners.  Such 
a  measure,  however  well  meant,  must  end  in  spoliation  and  rob- 
bery. In  the  second  place,  if  the  House  of  Commons  pass  a 
bill,  putting  an  end  to  the  Bishops  seats  in  Parliament,  had  they 
not  better  add  a  clause  abolishing  the  Church  of  England  at 
once?  If»  which  is  barely  possible,  the  House  of  Lords  shall  con* 
sent  to  such  a  measure,  they  will  avoid  a  useless  struggle,  and 
give  some  eclat  to  the  movement,  by  sending  in  their  own  resig- 
nations on  the  same  day. 


(    «ft3    ).     . 

Art.  XI.--'^  Charge  addressed  io  the  Clergy  of  the  Diocese  of 
LicMield  and  C(weit/ry»  at  Im  Third  Vi&iiation,  Auguei,  1 832. 
By  Heary  Lord  Bbbop  of  that  Diocese,  LoMkm.  Hatchard 
Mid  Soo.     8vo.     1 839. 

Ths  principal  objects  of  this  Charge,  as  described  by  the  prelate 
who  delirered  it,  are,  first,  "  the  tenor  and  spirit  of  the  parlia- 
mentary proceeding  respecting  the  Church,  the  result  of  the 
survey  of  the  statistics  of  the  diocese,  and  the  remedies  calculated 
to  remove  palpable  defects  and  urgent  nii8<;biefs»  and  to  promote 
inakpro^emeDt ;"  and,  secondly,  the  bestowing  of  '^  such  personal 
ammadversion  or  encouragement"  as  may  be  warranted  and  re* 
quired. 

Under  the  former  of  these  heads,  his  Lordship  adverts  to  the 
Tithe  and  Plurality  Bills,  but  without  giving  any  decided  opinion 
upon  their  merits,  or  probable  effects,  and  dwells  subsequently,  at 
some  length,  upon  those  portions  of  the  Report  of  the  Ecclesi- 
astical Commission,  which  have  reference  to  Peculiars,  and  to 
Church  Discipline,  and  speaks  of  the  measures  recommended 
by  the  Commissioners  as  well  calculated  to  promote  the  ends  of 
substantial  justice,  and  vindicate  the  honour  of  the  Church. 

A  melancholy  picture  is  given  of  the  eiSects  of  the  Beer  Bill ; 
and  the  Truck  Bill  and  Factory  Bill  are  mentioned  as  being  cnU 
colated  to  do  much  good  in  the  manufacturing  districts.  The 
result  of  the  Bishop's  statistical  enquiries  is  contained  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage : — 

'*  The  next  point  of  importance  to  which  I  have  to  draw  your  attention^ 
as  members  of  the  ecclesiastical  body,  is  one  which  comes  still  closer  to 
our  own  feelings  and  immediate  interests,  and  naturally  awakens  a  still 
Kvelier  sympathy  and  solicitude.  It  relates  to  the  statistical  survey  cf 
tke  diocese — ^that  is,  to  the  resnlt  of  the  series  of  questions  with  which  I 
lately  troubled  you.  I  desire  to  acknowledge  with  thanks  the  apparent 
accuracy  and  fulness  with  which  the  answers  have  been  generally  made. 
And  I  am  anxious,  most  especially,  to  seize  this  natural  opportunity  for 
expressing  my  obligations  to  the  Arch-deacons  of  my  diocese  for  the 
abundant  labour  and  judicious  care  which  they  have  bestowed  upon  the 
important  and  burthensome  duties  of  their  office.  The  scrutinizing  per- 
sonal inspection  which  they  have  exercised— the  accurate  and  coropre* 
beosive  inquiries  which  they  have  instituted — and  the  piiident  and  use- 
ful orders  which  they  have  issued,  will,  I  am  convinced,  produce  essen- 
Ual  improvements  in  the  various  objects  to  which  they  have  had  to  di- 
rect their  attention.  The  clear  and  full  epitome  of  particulars  in  their 
respective  spheres  of  jurisdiction,  in  union  with  some  admirable  Charges, 
will  as  amply  fulfil  the  part  of  the  ocithis  episcopi,  as  their  suggestions 
will  discharge  the  office  of  his  council  in  matters  of  local  difficulty  and 
trial.  I  have  indeed  found  them  such  as  they  are  described  in  the  an- 
cient writers — 

0v/ij3ovXoi  rai  avfjurovou 
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*'  The  primary  ohject  that  demands  our  notice,  is  the  amount  of  the 
population,  of  which  we  have  just  obtained  an  account  upon  pariiamen- 
tary  authority.  The  ratio  of  the  increase  in  England  at  large  has  been 
about  fifteen  and  a  half  per  cent.  In  my  diocese,  however,  it  has  rather 
exceeded  that  amount.  The  number  for  which  we,  with  our  brethren 
of  the  Peculiars,  are  responsible  to  God,  appear  by  the  parliamentary 
returns  to  be  1,065,090  souls.  An  awful  charge  !  if  we  adequately  ap- 
preciate the  infinite  value  of  one  immortal  soul,  and  the  degree  to  which 
Its  bh'ss  or  woe  eternal  may  depend  upon  ministerial  faithfulness  and  de- 
voted ness,  or  ministerial  error  and  neglect. 

*^  If  we  look  to  the  average,  perhaps  it  would  give  little  more  than  one 
thousand  six  hundred  to  each  minister — a  number,  however,  in  itself 
forming  almost  too  weighty  a  cure  of  souls.  But,  in  practice,  the  ex- 
treme and  unfortunate  irregularity  in  the  distribution  of  the  population 
lays  upon  some  a  burthen,  under  which  even  the  most  zealous  and  de- 
voted minister  might  be  tempted  to  despair  j  while  the  comparatively 
light  task  assigned  to  others,  might  seem  to  afford  the  careless  pastor  an 
excuse  for  inactivity  and  worldliness.  The  number  of  parishes  and  dis- 
tricts, with  their  appropriate  churches  and  chapels,  having  a  population 
exceeding  one  thousand  five  hundred  within  the  diocese,  amounts  to  one 
hundred  and  sixty-six  :  and  if  the  whole  mass  of  their  inhabitants  be 
divided  by  that  number,  it  gives  an  average  of  about  four  thousand  seven 
hundred  to  each  church. 

''  The  scanty  income  of  many  such  benefices  is  too  often  in  the  inverse 
proportion  to  the  duty  required  ;  and  therefore  the  pastoral  work  can- 
not but  be  sometimes  inefficiently  performed,  to  the  serious  injury  of  the 
church  and  people,  or  vainly  attempted  to  the  ruin  of  the  health  of  the 
minister.  On  the  other  hand,  the  remaining  districts,  which  have  upon 
the  average  only  about  five  hundred  and  eighty,  are  many  of  them  too 
small  to  give  scope  to  the  exertions  of  an  active  clergyman. 

'*  Among  the  many  causes  of  the  grievous  deficiency  in  the  effects  of 
an  established  ministry,  which  produces  so  much  surprise,  complaint, 
and  even  reviling,  is  this  deplorable  difference  and  disproportion  in  the 
amount  and  extent  of  our  charges.  A  cause,  however,  it  is,  for  which 
the  parochial  minister  is  not  responsible,  and  which,  with  other  unfa- 
vourable circumstances,  elucidated  by  the  survey  under  contemplation^ 
cannot  but  go  far  to  account  for  much  that  falls  short  of  expectation^ 
and  to  mitigate  the  severity  of  censure,  where  prejudice  has  not  wholly 
blinded,  or  envy  (Oh  how  ill-grounded  envy  !)  perverted,  the  judgment. 
But  further — the  souls  committed  to  our  care  are  not  only  too  often  out 
of  our  reach  in  consequence  of  their  numbers^  but  also  in  consequence  of 
the  very  inadequate  degree  of  access  afforded  to  them  in  the  only  place 
where  our  public  ministrations  can  gain  their  attention.  The  answers  to 
my  queries  assign  a  capacity  for  about  three  hundred  and  twenty  thou- 
sand to  the  places  of  worship  connected  with  the  establishment.  This 
would  afford  accommodation  for  considerably  less  than  one-third  of  our 
population,  if  equally  distributed.  But,  under  the  very  different  circum- 
stances which  the  large  towns  and  populous  districts  of  my  diocese  pre- 
sent, the  deficiency  is  far  more  than  that  which  has  been  stated.     In 
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Birmmgham,  lo  spite  of  all  that  has  been  accomplished  by  suc(:essive 
moat  liberal  grants  of  public  moDcy^  not  one- seventh  of  the  population 
can  be  accommodated  in  our  churches  and  chapels.  In  Derby,  rather 
.more  than  one-fifth  ^  the  same  in  Coscenlry,  and  in  Wolverhampton  not 
more.  What  numerous  families,  what  densely-peopled  alleys,  what  ex- 
tensive  quarters  mast  too  probably  remain  ignorant  of  their  appointed 
•minister,  unconscious  of  his  desires,  and  inaccessible  to  his  etfbrts,  for 
their  salvation,  and  even  almost  unacquainted  with  his  name  !" — p.  26 
—31. 

With  regard  to  weekly  and  Sunday  schools,  the  Bishop  has  to 
lament  that  the  number  of  children  falls  much  below  its  proper 
average;  and  he  urges  his  clergy  to  increased  exertions  in  this  all- 
important  work.  The  progress  of  his  diocese  in  some  other  re* 
spects  is  encouraging. 

''  In  the  coarse  of  eight  years,  the  number  of  non-resident  incumbents 
is  reduced  in  the  proportion  of  about  one-ntnM,  and  yet  the  number  of 
curates  is  somewhat  increased.  On  the  whole,  there  has  been  an  in- 
crease of  upwards  of  forty  resident  clergymen  in  the  diocese.  The 
number  of  churches  and  chapels,  in  which  double  duty  was  performed  in 
1823,  was  two  hundred  and  sixty-three;  in  1831  it  was  three  hundred 
and  fifty-four.  This  very  essential  benefit  of  double  duty  is  therefore 
conferred  upon  ninety-one  additional  districts.  Within  that  period 
twenty  new  churches  have  been  consecrated,  two  entirely  rebuilt,  ten 
more  have  been  built  or  are  building ;  (of  which  five  will  be  consecrated 
during  this  Visitation,  and  I  hope  two  more,  at  least,  during  this  year;) 
so  that  altogether,  including  the  various  enlargements  which  have  been 
made  with  the  aid  of  the  Society  for  Building  and  Enlarging  Churches^ 
since  the  year  1 823^  additional  room  will  have  been  afforded  for  nearly 
forty-five  thousand,  which  is  deemed  a  fair  proportion  for  at  least  one 
hundred  and  thirty- thousand  individuals. 

'*  Two  churches  alluded  to  in  my  last  charge,  in  the  populous  mining 
district  of  Shropshire,  are  still,  I  grieve  to  say,  in  suspense,  but  not,  I 
hope,  quite  abandoned ;  and  a  new  church»  for  one  of  the  most  destitute 
parts  of  the  outskirts  of  Birmingham,  is  in  progress,  and  will,  I  trust,  be 
consecrated  next  year/' — pp.  35,  36. 

To  this  succeeds  a  strong  recommendation  of  Visiting  Societies, 
and  of  efforts  for  securing  a  better  observance  of  the  Lord*s  Day. 
The  "individual  exhortation"  alluded  to  in  the  commencement 
of  the  charge,  forms  an  animated  and  appropriate  conclusion. 

"  The  general  system  of  doctrinal  views,  which  appeared  to  me  to  be 
alone  consistent  with  the  voice  of  Scripture  and  with  the  sentiments  and 
language  of  the  ancient  formularies  of  our  Church,  I  have  on  former  occa- 
sions laid  before  you  with  all  the  precision  and  with  all  the  force  of  whicb 
I  was  capable.  I  have  only  now  to  recal  to  your  minds,  and  that  but 
for  a  few  moments,  the  state  of  heart  and  the  practical  feelings  which 
those  views  should  produce.  With  what  degree  of  well-grounded,  sober, 
Imt  heartfelt  conviction,  each  of  you  made  answer,  at  your  ordination,  to 
the  solemn  question  of  the  Bishop,  *  Do  you  trust  that  you  are  inwardly 

NO*  XXV, — ^JAK.  1833.  Q 
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moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  take  this  office  upon  you  ?'  With  what 
sincerity  and  strength  of  purpose  you  have  since  devoted,  and  ate  nov 
devoting,  yourself  to  the  faithful  discharge  of  your  office,  I  cannot  ven- 
ture to  judge  and  pronounce.  I  only  know,  and  earnestly  warn  yon, 
that  God  judges  not  only  by  the  outward  appearance,  but  by  the  mward 
man ;  and  that,  as  is  the  heart,  the  principle,  the  motive,  so  will  the  work 
be  found,  '  Gold,  silver,  precious  stones,  or  wood,  hay,  stubble/  How- 
ever, as  far  as  outward  evidences  can  warrant  an  opinion,  I  feel,  thank 
God,  that  I  have  only  '  to  stir  up  the  pure  minds'  of  no  inconsiderate 
proportion  of  my  hearers,  ^  by  way  of  remembrance.'  The  thoughts,  the 
desires,  the  objects,  the  cares,  the  hopes,  and  the  joys  of  the  genuine 
pastor  of  Christ's  flock  are  not  unknown — are  even  familiar,  dear,  and 
precious  to  such  men.  You  know  in  whom  you  place  all  your  own  trust, 
and  through  whom  and  to  whom  you  have  to  draw  all  men  for  yours  and 
their  salvation.  To  you  I  have  only  to  say,  persevere  in  humble  faith, 
In  fervent  prayer,  in  cautious  watchfulness,  and  in  strenuous  exertion, 
and  be  then  assured  that  *your  labour  shall  not  be  in  vain  in  the  Lord.'" 

To  others,  in  various  measures  and  degrees,  I  may  have  to  address  a 
more  awakening  stimulus,  a  more  urgent  call.  Are  any  of  you  baiting 
between  two  opinions,  and  striving  to  serve  two  masters?  Are  your 
public  ministrations  of  a  dubious  cast  and  an  uncertain  sound  ?  Are  you 
preaching  Christ,  but  with  reserves  of  self-complacency  and  self-con- 
fidence— or  exalting  him  alone,  but  without  pressing  the  indispensable 
necessity  of  holy  evidences  of  an  interest  in  Him,  his  atonem^t,  his 
sanctification  ?  Do  any  of  you  lean  in  the  week  to  a  conformity  with 
that  world  against  which  you  protest  on  the  Sabbath?  Is  your  name  in 
the  list  of  frequenters  of  public  dissipation,  or  does  even  social  inlercourse 
of  a  less  questionable  nature  encroach  upon  the  time  due  to  your  study 
or  to  your  people?  Do  agricultural  occupations  engage  more  hours 
than  can  fairly  be  required  by  them,  even  as  assistant  to  your  support,  or 
as  an  innocent  and  healthful  exercise  ?  Suffer  the  word  of  pressing  biit 
friendly  admonition.  T  stand  in  doubt  of  such  men.  Look  well  lest 
your  piety  be  too  like  the  early  dew.  Your  dawn  begins  to  be  overcast — 
your  sun  to  be  clouded.  Beware  lest  it  set  in  gloom.  Awake  from  your 
sleep  of  supineness  and  false  security,  and  call  upon  your  God  in  Christ 
for  pardon  and  grace.  Strive  in  hearty  prayer  to  begin  a  new,  or  (should 
there  be  a  Demas  amongst  us)  to  resume  a  forsaken,  course  of  real  con- 
sistency and  devoted  obedience.  Oh  lose  not  the  things  which  you  have 
wrought,  but  secure  even  yet  a  full  reward  !  Thus  only  may  you  still 
save  yourselves,  and  them  that  hear  you.** 

.  ''  May  I  not  be  addressing  some  one,  who  has  wandered  still  further 
from  the  path  of  pastoral  character  and  duty,  and  who  is  now — if  not  in 
the  gall  of  bitterness,  in  the  bond  of  iniquity — slave  to  some  besetting 
sin,  which  paralyzes  his  ministry ;  and,  if  escaping  as  yet  the  animad- 
version of  his  superiors,  owing  his  escape  only  to  that  utter  thoughtless- 
ness about  religion,  which  his  own  conduct  has  produced  in  his  flock, 
but  which  will  only  aggravate  his  everlasting  damnation. 

"  I  would  gladly  hope  that  I  have  no  such  character  within  the  sphere 
of  my  jurisdiction;  but,  if  I  have,  I  would  enjoin,  I  would  conjure,  I 
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would  beseech  him  to  pause  in  hts  downward  road — to  pray,  while  ft  is 
yet  time,  for  repentance,  reformation,  conversion,  as  if  he  had  never 
prayed  before;  to  act,  without  one  day's  delay,  upon  bis  prayer;  at  one 
stroke  to  sever  himself  from  bis  evil  habits  and  evil  company;  to  cut  off 
the  rigbt  hand  and  pluck  out  the  right  eye ;  lest,  as  he  is,  he  descend 
into  that  place  of  torment,  which  awaits,  above  all  men,  the  unworthy 
minister  of  the  gospel  of  Christ.  But  if  determined  to  rush  forward  in 
his  broad  road,  oh  let  him  deliver  the  Church  by  bis  retirement  from  the 
scandal  of  his  example,  and  himself  from  every  day's  additional  weight 
of  ruined  souls — to  be  required  at  his  hands." — pp.  42—45. 


A  Charge  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Diocese  of  Gloucester,  delivered  in 
July,  1832,  at  the  Primary  Visitation  of  tlie  Right  Rev. 
James  Henry,  Lord  Bishop  of  Gloucester.    Rivington.    1832. 

The  first  portion  of  this  charge  is  devoted  to  a  subject  at  all  times 
of  great  importance,  and  more  especially  interesting  at  the  pre- 
sent moment, — an  account,  namely,  of  the  number  of  resident 
incumbents  in  the  Diocese  over  which  the  Prelate  presides,  and 
of  tbe  causes  and  cure  of  non-residence. 

**  Tbe  residence  of  a  minister  among  the  people  committed  to  his 
care  is  so  obviously  essential  to  the  efiectual  and  edifying  per- 
formance of  bis  various  pastoral  duties,  that  it  would  be  waste  of  time 
to  enter  into  any  argument  to  prove  what  no  reasonable  person  can 
dispute.  The  non-residence  of  a  considerable  portion  of  our  paro- 
chial clergy  has  been  termed  the  opprobrium  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land :  in  this  Diocese,  as  well  as  in  some  others,  it  ought  rather  to  be 
called  ka  misfortune ;  for,  in  nearly  every  case  where  a  parish  does 
not  enjoy  the  benefit  of  a  resident  Pastor,  the  cause  is  to  be  found  in 
the  want  of  a  parsonage-house.  I  observe  that  there  are  no  less  than 
eeventy-five  parishes  which  have  no  glebe-house  whatever  ;  and  that 
there  are  forty-five  others  in  which  the  house  belonging  to  the  living 
is  not  inhabited  either  by  the  incumbent  or  by  the  curate.  In  some 
of  tbe  latter  cases  indeed  the  evil  might  be,  and  ought  to  be,  removed 
by  the  enlargement  and  improvement  of  the  mansion ;  but  in  the 
greater  pert,  the  building  termed  the  glebe-bouse,  is  a  mere  cottage, 
affording  accommodation  to  the  family  of  a  day-labourer.  After  all 
deductions  have  been  made,  there  remain  above  a  hundred  benefices 
in  the  Diocese  entirely  destitute  of  a  residence,  or  any  thing  which 
can  be  converted  into  a  residence,  for  the  Pastor.  In  some  of  them, 
indeed,  either  the  incumbent  or  the  curate  does  find  an  abode  in  a 
hired  bouse,  or  in  lodgings  within  the  limits  of  the  parish ;  but 
in  far  the  greater  part  of  the  cases  to  which  I  refer,  not  even  this 
precarious  accommodation  is  afforded  to  the  Minister :  he  is  in  con- 
sequence compelled  to  live  at  a  distance,  and  sometimes  a  considerable 
distance,  from  those  among  whom  his  duties  require  his  constant  pre- 
sence, and  who  have,  in  fact,  an  undoubted  claim  upon  his  uninter- 
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Tupted  services  and  attention.  I  shall  not  dwell  upon  the  hardship 
inflicted  upon  the  parish,  and  the  discredit  brought  upon  the  esta- 
blishment, by  a  state  of  things  which  separates  so  many  of  the  minis- 
ters from  their  parishioners,  and  makes  their  ministration  much  less 
effectual  to  the  benefit  of  their  cures  than  under  other  circumstances 
it  might  and  would  have  proved.  For  an  evil  of  so  great  magnitude 
there  is  no  practicable  remedy  except  the  building  or  purchasing  par- 
sonage-houses. This  has  already  been  done  in  many  instances,  and 
in  several  parishes  which  have  hitherto  wanted  a  resident  Pastor,  the 
erection  of  suitable  mansions  is  at  this  moment  in  progress,  through 
the  facilities  afforded  by  the  Gilbert  Act,  and  the  assistance  of  tne 
Governors  of  Queen  Anne's  Bounty.  In  all  cases  where  the  value  of 
the  living  will  bear  the  expense  of  building  a  residence  for  the  incum- 
.bent,  it  is  obviously  my  dutv  to  require  that  recourse  should  be  had 
to  similar  means  with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  Butliere  a  difficulty 
of  a  serious  nature  interposes  in  the  way  of  a  measure  so  conducive 
to  the  benefit  of  the  community :  the  income  of  far  the  greater  part 
of  the  livings  of  which  we  are  speaking  does  not  amount  to  the  an- 
nual sum  of  150/.  so  unequal  are  they  to  bear  the  expense  of  building 
a  dwelling  house  for  the  incumbent !  This  poverty  of  a  large  proportion 
of  the  benefices  in  my  Diocese  is  the  circumstance  that  has  occa- 
sioned me  more  painful  reflections  than  any  other,  ever  since  I  was 
placed  in  this  seat ;  it  gives  me  concern  to  see  so  many  of  my  brethren 
worse  provided  for  than  their  station  in  society,  their  education,  and 
their  merits  demand;  while  the  same  cause  renders  them  less  useful 
and  efficient  labourers  in  Christ's  vineyard  than  it  is  their  duty,  and  I 
believe  their  wish,  to  prove  themselves :  but  I  lament  it  above  all, 
because  it  is  difficult  to  discover  any  means  by  which  this  unhappy 
deficiency  may  be  speedily  and  effectually  removed. 

"  In  a  matter  however,  of  so  much  importance  it  would  be  wrong 
to  admit  despondency.  I  cannot  despair  of  seeing  those  measures, 
which  have  been  successful  in  some  parishes,  adopted  in  all  where 
circumstances  admit  of  no  other  remedy  for  the  unquestionable  evils 
of  non-residence.  Although  the  benefices  themselves  may  be  unable 
to  bear  the  charge  of  buil£ng  parsonages,  yet.  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  Patrons  will  in  some  cases  be  induced  to  contribute  to  that  object ; 
such  contribution  will  be  met  with  corresponding  benefactions  from 
the  Governors  of  Queen  Anne's  Bounty,  whenever  their  regulations 
and  their  means  will  permit ;  and  by  these  combined  methods  a  suit- 
able residence  may  be  obtained  for  the  minister  even  in  the  poorest 
benefices,  and  the  never-failing  consequences  will  be  witnessed  in  the 
improved  moral  and  religious  condition  of  the  parishioners.  At  all 
events,  this  state  of  deficiency  must  not  be  suffered  to  continue  in 
perpetuity.  Where  no  other  resource  can  be  found,  and  where  the 
mcumbent  of  one  of  these  poor  livings  possesses  other  preferment,  a 
small  annual  sum  must  be  set  apart  from  the  income,  to  be  invested 
-as  an  accumulating  fund  for  the  erection  of  a  parsonage-house  at  a 
future  period.  And  when  applications  are  made  to  me  ror  licences  of 
non-residence  upon  the  ground  of  there  being  no  glebe-house,  I  shall 
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feel  it  ri^ht  to  be  satisfied  that  all  practicable  methods  are  adopted  to 
obtain,  either  immediately  or  prospectively,  a  residence  for  the  cler-^ 
gyman.'* — ^pp.  8 — 12. 

Respecting  pluralities  bis  Lordship  observes : 

"  The  subject  of  plurality  of  livings  held  by  the  same  incumbent,  is 
one  whicb  occupies,  at  the  present  time,  a  large  share  of  public  attention ; 
aud  is  represented  by  those  who  are  ill-inforroed  respecting  the  real  con- 
ditition  of  the  church,  as  an  abuse  of  enormous  magnitude.  Whatever 
abuse  may  have  any  where  existed  in  this  practice  will,  I  hope,  be 
remedied  for  the  future  by  the  measures  of  the  legislature.  But  in  this 
Diocese  we  should  look  in  vain  for  instances  of  pluralists  enjoying  ex- 
cessive revenues,  or  such  as  are  described  to  be  unfitting  the  condition  of 
a  churchman.  There  are  certainly  many  cases  of  two  benefices  being 
held  by  the  same  person ;  but  they  are  in  most  instances  very  small 
ones,  and  such  as  are  singly  inadequate  to  the  decent  maintenance  of  a 
clergyman.  The  poverty  of  so  many  preferments  is  the  real  evil  which 
draws  other  bad  consequences  in  its  train  :  and  it  is  to  their  improvement, 
^p  to  a  moderate  amount,  that  we  must  look  for  the  reformation  of  our 
Church  in  respect  to  pluralities.  An  Act  of  Parliament,  whicb  passed  in 
the  Session  of  1831,  has  materially  facilitated  the  improvement  of  livings 
in  the  patronage  of  Ecclesiastical  persons  or  corporations,  by  enabling 
ibem  to  charge  upon  their  estates  an  augmentation  of  the  benefices  with 
which  they  are  respectively  connected)  an  enactment  of  which  several 
Ecclesiastical  patrons  have  already  availed  themselves.  The  property  of 
the  See  of  Gloucester  is  for  the  most  part  leased  in  such  a  manner  that 
I  could  hardly  effect  any  improvement  in  small  livings  by  those  methods, 
except  such  an  one  as  would  commence  at  a  very  distant  period,  and 
probably  not  till  the  present  generation  had  passed  away.  It  is  my  in- 
tention not  to  satisfy  myself  with  prospective  improvement,  but  to  devote, 
from  the  present  time,  a  tenth  part  of  the  revenue  of  my  See  to  the  aug- 
mentation of  small  benefices ;  employing  the  sums  so  allotted  in  the 
manner  most  required  by  the  circumstance  of  livings,  and  most  likely  to 
produce  other  improvements  in  their  condition.  The  smallness  of  the 
endowment  of  my  bishoprick  occasions  me  regret  only  because  the  assist- 
ance which  it  is  in  my  power  to  extend  to  this  object,  as  well  as  to  the 
building  of  churches,  chapels^  and  school-rooms,  and  other  matters  essen- 
tial to  the  cause  of  religion,  cannot  correspond  with  my  own  wishes,  or 
with  the  real  wants  of  the  Diocese.  But  even  my  example  may  perhaps 
not  be  without  effect :  I  entertain  a  strong  hope  that  all  Ecclesiastical 
corporations  will  adopt  such  measures  as  are  within  their  reach  for  im- 
proving the  smaller  livings  in  their  gift,  either  immediately  or  prospec- 
tively. I  may  here  mention  that  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Westminster 
have  recently  come  to  a  resolution  to  augment,  without  any  delay,  all 
their  livings  which  are  below  200/.  a-year  in  value,  so  as  to  raise  them 
at  least  to  that  amount.  In  this  Diocese  indeed  the  greater  part  of  the 
small  benefices  are  in  the  patronage  of  laymen,  who  likewise  possess  the 
impropriations  of  the  respective  parishes.  But  it  would  be  injustice  to 
doubt  the  willingness  of  these  persons,  who  enjoy  so  much  of  the  origina\ 
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endowment  of  the  cburch,  to  do  somethings  towards  the  better  support  of 
the  minister,  upon  whom  the  whole  spiritual  care  of  the  parish  rests. 
They  cannot  surely  feel  indifferent  to  the  proper  maintenance  of  the  indi- 
Tidual  whose  time  and  abilities  are  devoted  to  the  moral  and  religious 
instruction  of  their  families,  their  neighbours,  and  their  tenantry.  If  we 
regard  an  advowson  merely  in  the  light  of  property,  the  patronage  even 
of  a  small  living,  upon  which  there  is  a  suitable  residence  for  the  incum- 
bent, is  a  desirable  object  to  the  proprietor  of  the  neighbouring  estates; 
while  the  value  of  a  neglected  and  houseless  benefice  is  no  more  than  the 
small  difference  between  the  amount  of  its  income  and  the  stipend  of  an 
officiating  curate.** — pp.  14 — 16. 

The  bishop  proceeds  to  state  that  he  shall  require  double  duty 
to  be  performed  every  Sunday,  in  all  cases  where  a  clergyman  has 
the  care  of  only  one  parish — whether  the  population  be  great  or 
small — and  cautions  his  clergy  against  inattention  and  irregularity 
respecting  the  licenses  of  curate,  testimonials,  copies  of  registers, 
and  bonds  of  resignation.  The  rules  which  his  lordship  pro- 
poses to  observe  respecting  examinations  for  orders  are  thus  ex* 
plained. 

**  Having  my  mind  deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  of  clergy- 
men being  themselves  well  versed  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  as  well  as  in 
the  writings  which  best  elucidate  their  language  and  meaning,  before 
they  attempt  to  explain  them  to  others,  I  shall  consider  it  my  duty  to 
require  a  more  extensive  as  *well  as  a  more  exact  description  of  know- 
ledge than  has  usually  been  deemed  sufficient  to  obtain  admittance  Into 
our  profession.  In  particular,  a  familiarity  with  the  historical  and  doc- 
trinal matters  comprised  in  the  whole  of  the  Biblci  an  accurate  and 
scholar-like  acquaintance  with  the  New  Testament  in  the  original  lan- 
guage, with  the  evidences  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion,  and  with 
the  Articles  and  some  portion  of  the  History  of  the  Church,  as  well  as 
such  a  knowledge  of  the  Latin  tongue  as  will  enable  its  possessor  to 
write  or  to  translate  correctly  and  classically,  will  be  considered  indis- 
pensable :  nor  can  any  person  after  this  notice  have  the  slightest  ground 
to  complain  of  hardship,  if  he  offers  himself  while  deficient  in  any  one  of 
these  requisites,  and  experiences  a  rejection.  To  raise  the  standard  of 
intellectual  qualification  among  the  clergy  is  not  only  expedient,  but  neces- 
sary, with  a  view  to  the  present  condition  of  our  country.  A  graat  and 
manifest  advance  has  been  made  in  the  acquirements  of  all  degrees  in 
society ;  the  avenues  to  knowledge  are  now  much  wider  than  formerly ; 
one  of  the  requisite  qualifications  which  I  have  just  mentioned,  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  historical  parts  of  the  Scriptures,  is  no  more  tbap 
IS  found  among  the  senior  scholars  in  every  well-taught  National  School. 
If,  therefore,  the  clergy  wish  to  maintain  their  relative  station,  and  to 
possess  the  general  respect  and  reverence  as  the  public  instructors,  upon 
which,  in  truth,  their  usefulness  greatly  depends,  it  is  necessary  for  them 
to  make  a  corresponding  advance  in  intellectual  acquisition :  their  supe- 
riority in  this  respect  over  those  whom  they  have  undertaken  to  teach 
must  be  so  conspicuous  as  to  be  generally  acknowledged.     In  another 
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point  of  view,  it  is  most  desirable  that  every  candidate  for  boly  ordera 
should  baTe  devoted  a  large  portion  of*  time  to  the  studies  proper  to  bis 
profession.  Snch  ao  employment  of  his  talents  and  thoughts  will  fur- 
nish the  best  security  that  he  does  not  embrace  the  clerical  occupation 
lightly  or  hastily,  or  with  views  of  worldly  convenience  and  emolument : 
and  the  certainty  that  his  mind  has  been  long  bent  to  the  studies  of  re- 
l%ion,  ibrms  in  itself  a  pledge  that  his  heart  and  conduct  cannot  be 
QBinflaenced  by  its  prioeiples.  The  increased  facilities  furnished  by  re- 
cent publications^  which  now  smooth  the  course  of  the  theological  stu- 
dent, and  the  regulations  of  oar  universities,  which  serve  to  introduce 
him  to  the  elementary  studies  of  the  profession  during  the  course  of  his 
academical  education,  are  additional  reasons  for  insisting  upon  an  im- 
proved standard  of  knowledge  when  he  comes  to  his  examination  for  the 
ministry.  Should  any  diminution  in  the  number  of  candidates  be  the 
consequence,  it  may  be  remarked  that  there  are  at  present  more  who 
solicit  admission  into  the  Church  than  she  can  supply  with  occupation : 
but  my  long  experience  in  the  University  has  shown  me  that  the  demand 
for  an  enlarged  sphere. of  information  has  not  the  effect  of  lessening  the 
nnanber  of  competitors  at  an  eaamination.  Upon  the  subject  of  candi- 
dates for  orders,  it  may  be  convenient  to  add,  that  1  shall  henceforth  ex- 
pect all  who  mean  to  offer  themselves  at  my  half-yearly  ordinations,  to 
communicate  to  me  their  intention  at  least  two  months  before  Christmas- 
day  or  Trinity  Sunday."— pp.  23—26. 

The  easiest,  not  to  say  the  only  method  of  defending  the 
Church  and  her  ministers  against  the  assaults  to  which  they  are 
now  exposed,  is  distinctly  pointed  out  in  the  following  passage :— ^ 

''  Nor  let  any  one  imagine  that  the  effect  of  his  single  efforts  will  be 
small  or  insigpnificant  in  averting  the  threatened  calamity.  The  present 
is  a  crisis  at  which  it  is  in  the  power  of  each  parochial  clergyman,  by  his 
radividual  conduct,  to  render  signal  service,  or  signal  injury,  to  our 
Church  establishment.  Wherever  a  parish  experiences  the  .benefit  of  a 
serious  and  sedulous  pastor,  who  preaches  not  himself,  but  Christ  crvci- 
Jied  ;  who  spares  not  his  labours  that  he  may  rescue  the  sinner  from  his 
evil  ways ;  who,  while  he  keeps  himself  unspotted  from  the  world,  exhi- 
bits in  bis  own  person  the  effect  of  pure  and  undefiled  religion,  in  visit' 
ing  the  fatherless  and  the  widaa  in  their  affliction;  who  shares  his  income 
with  the  poor,  and  gives  to  the  public  charities  of  his  parish  the  still 
more  valuable  contribution  of  his  assiduous  care  and  attention ;  who  su* 
perintends  the  education  of  his  younger  parishioners  with  a  parental  eye, 
and  is  the  general  friend  and  peace-maker  of  his  flock :  in  a  parish  so  cir* 
cnmstanced  the  adversaries  of  our  church  will  find  all  their  efforts 
baffled;  the  people,  who  behold  among  themselves  the  good  effects  of 
our  apostolical  religion  in  the  improved  morality  and  happiness  of  all 
classes,  will  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  representations  which  malign  and  traduce 
her  ministers.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  clergyman  either  procures  the 
daty  of  his  parish  to  be  performed  by  another  at  a  stipend  perhaps 
scarcely  greater  than  the  wages  of  a  menial,  or  serves  it  himself  in  such 
a  fashion  as  though  he  regarded  the  Sunday  as  his  day  of  work,  and  felt 
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at  liberty  for  bis  amusements  on  the  other  days  of  the  week  *,  if  he  seizes 
iipon,  or  invents  excuses  for  absence ;  if  be  entertains  no  farther  regard 
for  bis  cure  than  as  the  source  from  whence  bis  income  is  drawn;  if* 
when  admonished  by  his  superior  to  attend  to  his  bounden  doty,  he  con- 
siders neither  the  tenor  of  his  promise  made  before  God  at  his  ordina- 
tion, nor  his  solemn  oath  to  pay  obedience  to  bis  diocesan  in  all  lawfiil 
and  honest  commands,  but  consults  the  opinion  of  some  lawyer,  whether 
or  not  there  may  be  any  summary  means  of  obliging  him  to  the  dis*- 
charge  of  his  duty,  and  what  are  the  penalties  of  bis  disobedience — ^such 
a  ])er8on  may  be  assured,  that  were  any  considerable  portion  of  the 
clergy  to  be  actuated  by  feelings  like  bis  own,  the  establishment  of  our 
church  would  not  survive  another  year  -,  and  that  he  owes  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  only  part  of  it  which  he  values,  I  mean  bis  own  revenues,  to 
the  very  different  principles  and  conduct  of  the  majority  of  his  brethrcD. 
On  this  point  let  us  not  deceive  ourselves.  The  real  and  effectual  safe- 
guard of  the  Church  of  England  is  founded  on  the  attachment  of  the 
people,  which  attachment  will  continue  so  long  as  they  are  convinced  by 
experience  of  its  usefulness  and  efficiency  in  promoting  the  true  ends  of 
its  establishment.  It  is  my  sincere  conviction  that  there  never  was  a 
period  at  which  the  ministers  of  our  church  were  more  generally  atten- 
tive to  their  duties,  correct  in  their  lives,  ardent  in  their  piety,  and  zea- 
lous in  their  spiritual  labours  than  at  the  present  moment.  And  this  is, 
in  truth,  the  consoling  and  encouraging  circumstance  which  makes  me 
look  without  dismay  at  the  prospect,  however  it  may  be  clouded,  which 
now  lies  before  us.  — pp.  30 — 33. 
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jurisdiction  of  the  Dean  of  Chichester,  at  the  visitation  holden 

in  the  Cathedral,  June  IS,  \832,  by  George  Chandler,  D.C.L. 

Dean  of  Chichester.    Published  at  the  request  of  the  Clergy. 

London:  Rivington.    1832.  8vo. 

The  chief  subject  of  this  address  appears  to  us  to  have  beea 
selected  with  great  judgment  and  good  taste.  In  a  primary 
charge  delivered  to  the  Clergy  of  a  peculiar  jurisdiction.  Dean 
Chandler  has  taken  occasion  to  describe  the  origin,  and  inconve- 
niences, and  to  announce  the  approaching  downfall  of  this  and 
all  such  anomalous  encroachments  upon  the  regular  course  of 
Ecclesiastical  Authority.  Of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  in  general 
we  have  the  following  brief  but  comprehensive  history. 

"I  know  not  why  we  should  hesitate  to  avow  that  our  Ecclesias- 
tical Courts  have  long  seemed  to  require  examination  and  revision ; — 
and  the  historical  and  constitutional  causes,  which  have  rendered  them 
imperfect,  cannot  but  be  familiarly  known  to  you. 

"  With  us,  the  Reformation  of  the  16th  century  took  a  very  pecu- 
liar turn  :  in  most  other  countries  of  Christendom,  the  opposition  to 
the  See  of  Rome  was  generated  among  the  lower  classes  of  com- 
munity ;  and,  as  the  rising  spirit  was  weaker  or  stronger,  it  was  either 
crushed  by  the  superincumbent  pressure  from  above,  or  was  able  to 
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shiver  in  pieces  all  the  resisting  force  of  ancient  authority  md  usage. 
On  the  contrary,  in  this  country,  the  Reformation  took  its  rise  in  the 
highest  regions  of  society  ;-^and,  in  its  course,  it  visited  a  people,  who 
rather  foUowed  than  led  it ; — who,  in  some  instances,  were  even  op- 
posed to  its  progress  and  diffusion.  This  is  a  process,  which  had  its 
advantages  and  disadvantages.  On  the  one  hand,  a  Reformation,  so 
conducted,  was  never  likely  to  be  too  violent  and  precipitate  in  its 
changes ; — it  would  naturiJly  pursue  its  course  with  prudence  and 
circumspection,  and  would  desire,  while  it  rectified  some  defects  and 
introduced  some  improvements,  to  retain  the  main  body  and  sub- 
stance of  the  order  of  thmgs  previously  established.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  was  liable  to  the  danger  of  proceeding  to  work  with  a  faulty 
timidity ; — of  attacking  corruptions  and  errors  with  too  delicate  a 
hand;  and  (for  we  cannot  expect  human  passions  to  be  banished 
even  firom  the  work  of  religious  improvement)  of  retaining  some  of 
the  former  abuses  and  corruptions,  for  the  sake  of  the  benefit  thence 
accruing  to  the  prevailing  power. 

We  know,  and,  knowing  also  that  God  may  direct  the  evil  passions 
of  men  to  useful  purposes,  we  are  not  ashamed  to  confess,  that  our  Re- 
formation received  its  principal  impulse  from  a  Monarch,  not  only  sin- 
gularly selfish  and  heartless  in  his  general  disposition,  but  instigated 
even  to  this  goodly  work  by  the  fermentation  of  a  guilty  passion.  De- 
sirous €}f  avenging  himself  on  the  Pope,  our  Eighth  Henry  was  resolute 
in  his  design  to  abolish  every  vestige  of  the  papal  authority  in  this  coun- 
try. At  the  same  time,  vain  of  his  theological  acquirements,  be  was 
unwilling  that  the  nation  should  cast  off  more  of  the  doctrinal  errors  of 
Popery,  than  he  himself  chose  to  renounce  ;  and,  jealous  of  power  and 
rapacious  of  wealth,  he  wished  to  transfer  to  himself  as  much  as  possible 
both  of  the  prerogatives  and  of  the  revenues,  which  had  belonged  to  the 
Bishop  of  Rome.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  could  not,  perhaps^ 
have  been  expected  that  any  very  sweeping  changes  should  have  been 
introduced  into  the  general  system  of  our  ecclesiastical  polity  and  disci- 
pline by  the  King. — And,  to  look  to  the  other  leaders  of  our  Reforma- 
tion,— more  especially  to  Cranmer,— -while  we  know  him  to  have  been 
singularly  fitted  for  the  peculiar  and  trying  circumstances  in  which  he 
was  placed ;  we  also  know  that  he  was  cautious  and  timid  by  nature, 
and  was,  moreover,  taught  circumspection  by  the  conviction,  painfully 
forced  upon  his  mind,  that  he  trod  upon  a  narrow  line,  where  the  slight- 
est deviation  to  the  right  or  to  the  left  would  have  plunged  both  himself, 
and  the  cause  which  he  maintained,  into  irretrievable  ruin.  The  short 
and  unsettled  reign  of  Edward  afforded  little  opportunity  for  the  com- 
plete adjustment  of  all  the  important  questions,  that  required  considera- 
tion. When  the  supremacy  of  the  Church  devolved  upon  Elizabeth, 
it  devolved  on  one,  not  without  a  certain  leaning  toward  the  rights  and 
ceremonies,  if  not  to  some  of  the  doctrines,  of  the  papal  system ; — 
certainly  opposed,  with  the  most  decided  hostility,  to  the  excesses  and 
extravagancies  of  the  Reformation.  In  the  reign  of  her  successor,  when 
the  redress  of  certain  alleged  faults  in  our  ecclesiastical  system  began 
to  be  seriously  canvassed^  it  was  seen  bow  widely  the  two  parties  were 
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separated  from  each  other ;  audi  hnmoderate  demand  on  the  one  side 
prodttcing,  on  the  other  side,  its  sure  effect  of  disinclination  to  make  any 
concession,  nothing  was  then  done.  And,  with  the  exception  of  two  or 
three  abortive  attempts  at  remedying  some  of  the  supposed  evils,  as  little 
has  been  accomplished  since  that  time.  From  these  circumstances,  it 
has  been  said,  and  said  truly,  that  our  Reformation  never  has  been  com- 
pleted. Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  some  anomalies  mark  and  disfigure 
our  ecclesiastical  institutions.  We  have  the  singular  spectacle  of  a  body 
of  Canons,  binding  upon  the  Clergy,  but,  because  they  have  never  db^ 
tained  the  sanction  of  parliament,  possessed  of  no  weight  or  obligation 
on  the  community  at  large.  We  have  Courts  claiming  a  right  of  cog- 
nizance over  many  important  points,  but  proceeding  to  enforce  their  au- 
thority by  processes,  that  are  little  suited  to  the  temper  of  the  present 
day,  and  that  would  be  altogether  impotent,  were  it  not  that  the  Civil 
Courts,  although  for  the  most  part  jealous  of  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdic- 
tions, come  in  charitably  to  their  aid,  and  give  a  certain  validity  and 
efficacy  to  their  penalties.  The  same  circumstances  which  prevented  onr 
whole  ecclesiastical  system  from  being  thoroughly  revised  and  re-con- 
sidered at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  have  left  it  also  marked  by  some 
other  peculiarities  more  or  less  inconvenient  and  hurtful.  Thus,  the  an- 
tiquated theory  that  the  goods  of  all  intestate  persons  devolve  to  the 
Bishop  of  the  Diocese,  to  be  distributed  for  the  use  of  the  poor,  has 
given  to  the  episcopal  courts  the  task  of  examining  and  authenticating 
wilb }  a  department  of  the  law,  I  believe,  in  every  other  country  left 
under  the  temporal  jurisdiction  ;  and,  with  us,  rendered  still  more  in-' 
tricate  by  the  different  rules  that  regulate  the  disposition  of  real  and  of 
personal  property,  and  by  the  varying  claims  of  the  civil  courts  to  in-« 
terfere  according  to  the  nature  of  the  ptoperty  devised  or  bequeathed.* 
Thus,  to  mention  also  a  point,  which  claims  our  especial  attention  at  this 
moment, — we  have  numerous  instances  of  imperia  in  imperiis, — exempt 
and  peculiar  jurisdictions  in  the  midst  of  regularly  appointed  authorities, 
—which,  having  originated  in  times  of  less  accurate  and  strictly  defined 
law,  subsist  to  the  present  moment,  and  still  continue  to  mar  and  inter- 
rupt the  regular  administration  of  any  settled  system  of  discipline.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  consequence  of  the  intermixture  of  our  church  with 
the  state,  and  from  the  jealous  vigilance  of  onr  courts  of  common  law 
over  any  attempt  to  invade  the  right  of  property,  spiritual  persons,  once 
possessed  of  benefices,  are  in  great  measure  withdrawn  from  the  con- 
trol of  their  ecclesiastical  rulers,  and  offences,  which  in  every  other 
church  are  easily  punishable,  may  with  ns  almost  defy  censure  nod  oor«« 
rection.*' — ^pp.  9 — 11. 

The  subject  of  Peculiars  is  subsequently  resumed  and  disposed 
of|  and  this,  as  well  as  the  observations  upon  the  Pluralities  Bill, 
are  worthy  of  general  consideration. 

''Of  these  two  points,  I  have  indeed  already  alluded  to  one;  and  it  is 
one,  which,  from  its  very  nature,  I  could  never  think  of  passing  by  in 
silence  6n  an  occasion. like  this.  It  is  the  decided  recommendation  of 
the  Commissioners  that  all  ecclesiastical  places  and  persons,  now  subject 
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to  any  Peculiar  Jarisdiction^  should  be  brought  under  the  superintends 
CDce  and  control  of  the  Bishop  and  of  the  Archdeacon  within  whose 
sphere  of  authority  they  are  locally  situated.  I  cannot  conceal  from  you 
that  I  think  this  a  most  wholesome  provision.  The  present  system  of 
exemptions  is  full  of  inconvenience.  Where  the  Peculiar  belongs  to  an 
Archbishop,  or  another  Bishop,  some  of  the  inconveniences  c^  the  system 
are  avoided  y  but  the  parties  still  are  withdrawn  from  the  supervision  of 
the  person,  whose  proximity  of  situation  is  most  likely  to  make  him 
acquainted  with  their  circumstances  and  their  exigencies^  When  the 
jurisdiction  belongs  to  any  authority  less  than  episcopal,  the  inconve- 
niencies  become  greater } — since  the  parties  must  often  have  recourse  to 
an  authority  different  from  that  of  their  own  Ordinary  for  services,  that 
can  be  performed  only  by  a  Bishop.  And,  as  a  more  particular  incon- 
venience, and  one  that  has  been  rendered  more  glaring  by  some  recent 
Acts  of  Parliament,  passed  with  a  view  to  improve  the  discipline  of  the 
Church,  1  may  mention  that,  while  the  incumbent  is  still  under  the 
authority  of  the  local  Ordinary,  the  licensing  and  the  whole  superintend- 
ence of  the  Curate  (within  the  same  parish)  belongs  to  the  Bishop  of  the 
Diocese.  In  general  also  I  believe  it  may  be  added,  that,  the  smaller  the 
local  jurisdiction  (and  many  are  almost  ludicrously  small),  the  more  ob- 
jectionable they  are.  On  all  these  accounts,  I  cannot  bring  myself  t9 
lament  the  proposed  change,  even  by  the  recollection  that  it  will  affect 
myself,  and  that  I  shall  be  called  on  to  relinquish  a  station,  which,  with 
some  little  influence,  and  some  little  emolument,  is  yet  less  pleasing  to 
ine  on  those  accounts,  than  for  the  manner  in  which  it  connects  me  with 
the  friends  whom  I  see  around  me.  Still,  when  I  consider,  not  only  the 
great  and  general  advantages  which  are  likely  to  accrue  from  this 
measure,  but  also  the  much  more  serious  sacrifices  that  are  cheerfully 
made  by  persons  higher  and  worthier  than  myself; — in  particular  when 
I  see  the  vast  patronage  that  will  be  spontaneously  surrendered  by  our 
excellent  Primate; — I  cannot  offer  any  resistance  or  even  feel  any  objec* 
tioo  to  the  plan  ^  and  in  retiring  into  comparative  insignificance,  I  shall 
cheerfully  say  for  myself— 

'  £xplebo  numerum,  reddarque  tenebris/ 

'*  The  other  point  in  the  recommendations  of  the  Commissioners  to 
which  I  would  call  your  especial  attention,  is,  the  greater  facility  which 
is  intended  to  be  given  for  the  correction  of  delinquent  Clerks.  In  a  body 
so  numerously  composed  as  our  Clergy,  it  is  a  gratifying  consideration  to 
observe  bow  generally  correct  and  unexceptionable  is  their  conduct ;  and 
how  seldom  they  are  subject  to  the  penal  visitations  of  the  law.  Still, 
human  nature  forbids  us  to  hope  that,  among  so  many,  there  should  not 
be  found  some,  whom  even  the  obligation  of  their  strict  and  sacred  en- 
gagements does  not  restrain  from  wandering  into  heterodoxy,  or  even 
from  lapsing  into  delinquency.  In  every  other  Christian  Church  there 
are  some  arrangements,  by  which  such  offeuders  may  be  punished,  not 
only  as  trespassing  against  the  general  good  order  of  society,  but  also 
against  their  own  body,  of  which  they  are  unworthy  members.  With 
us,  however,  it  may  almost  be  said  that  no  sucb  correctional  power 
exists; — so  onerous  is  the  expense  of  proceeding  legally  against  even  the 
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most  flagrant  offender; — so  numerous  are  tbe  shifts  and  tums^  by  wbicb 
he  may  evade^  and  the  series  of  appeals  and  other  delays  by  which  he 
may  protract^  justice.  At  length,  some  very  aggravated  instances  of  this 
defective  system  have  forced  the  matter  upon  tbe  attention  of  the  public ; 
and  among  the  most  important  of  all  the  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
missioners, is,  a  facility  proposed  to  be  given  for  prosecuting  clerical 
offences,  both  by  remodelling  the  appellate  jurisdiction,  and  also  by 
giving  to  the  Diocesan  (a  due  regard  to  the  fair  liberties  of  the  accused 
being  still  retained)  a  much  more  summary  course  of  proceeding  to  cor- 
rection and  punishment.  When  these  things  are  effected,  I  think  we 
are  likely  to  see  the  removal  of  some  scandals,  which  now  are  seriously 
injurious  to  our  Church;  and  these,  added  to  some  other  measures^ 
either  in  progress  or  intended  to  be  taken,  for  the  improvement  of  oar 
system,  may  have  the  effect,  if  any  thing  can  have  the  effect,  of  averting 
the  fearful  storms,  that  seem  to  gather  over  our  heads  and  to  threaten  us 
with  destruction. 

^'  Among  the  measures  of  improvement  already  in  progress,  I  surety 
may  venture  to  mention  the  bill,  termed  the  '  Plurality  fiill,'  now  before 
parliament.  In  the  case  of  so  material  an  alteration  in  the  practice  of 
our  church,  it  hardly  can  be  expected  that  all  opinions  should  agree. 
While  some  think  that  the  changes  go  too  far,  others  contend  that  they 
do  not  go  far  enough.  If  I  might  offer  my  own  sentiments,  I  should 
say  the  measure  steers  a  happy  medium  between  rash  innovation  and  a 
morose  retention  of  ancient  usage.  And,  to  the  latter  class  of  objectors 
more  especially,  I  would  point  out  that  the  changes  are  by  no  means 
confined,  as  some  wonld  seem  to  suppose,  to  a  new  r^ulatiOn  respecting 
the  distance  at  which  two  livings  may  be  held.  It  is  a  very  impoKant 
change  for  the  better,  that,  by  the  proposed  law,  not  more  than  two 
livings  can,  under  any  circumstance,  be  held  by  the  same  person ; — ^nor 
two,  except  by  especial  dispensation  from  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
It  is  also  important  that  all  livings  will  now  be  valued  according  to  their 
real  worth;  and  thus  will  be  ab<3ished  that  ancient  and  most  fallacious 
standard  of  value,  which,  having  been  taken  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII., 
has  been  handed  down  to  the  present  day,  regardless  of  the  change  of 
circumstances  which  has  since  taken  place  in  the  same  benefice,  and 
even  entirely  omitting  from  its  account  all  benefices  that  have  been  cre- 
ated since  that  time.  At  all  events  the  measure  should  be  taken,  as  it 
has  been  intended,  as  the  commencement  of  a  system  by  which  the  re- 
venues of  our  church  will  be  more  nearly  equalized ;  though  never,  I 
fervently  hope,  so  equalized  as  to  reduce  them  all  to  one  low  level,  and 
thus  to  aftbrd  little  inducement  to  dignified  birth,  to  eminent  talent,  or 
to  profound  scholarship,  to  enter  into  the  sacred  profession." — pp.  12 — 16. 
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Starcross,  C 

Stoke  Canon,  D.     .    . 

€rIottce!)tet. 
Bicknor,  English,  B,.  . 

Lower  Swell,  F.     .     . 
Newland,  F.  .     .     .    . 

Brimfield,  F.C,     .    . 


Somerset 
Somerset 

Somerset 
Wells     . 


Dorset  • 
Dorset  . 
Dorset   . 


Lancaster   . 


Sussex    .    . 
Chichester  . 


Cambridge 

Cornwall    . 

Devon   .    . 

Exeter    .    . 
Cornwall 
Devon    .    . 

Exeter    .    . 

Devon    .     . 
Devon    .     . 

Gloucester  . 

Gloucester  . 
Gloucester  . 

Hereford     . 


W.  J.  BusseU     . 

J.  M.  King    .    . 

(  Rich.  Warner 
)  J.  Morgan 
^J.  N.  Shipton 
(  J.  Keal  Biging 
Charles  Crook . 


H.  Deane      .    . 
W.  Blennerhasset 
James  Cox,  D.D. 


John  Fisher  .     . 


J.  R.  Roper  . 
Wm.  Turner 


St  John  W.  Lucas 


Arthur  Tatham  . 
W.  H.  Karslake 


Patron. 


Eari  PouIeU. 


Lord  Chancellor. 


Lord  Bishop. 


5by.7 
:in  .  ) 


Wm.  Scoresby 
Uriah  Tonkin 
Sept.  Courtney  \ 

Tho.  Hill  Lowe  . 

W.  Powley    .    . 
W.  D.  Napleton 


Edw.  Feild  . 

John  Perkins 
G.  Ridout     . 


Geo.  Pinhorn 


{ 


Bishop  of  Salisbury. 
Dn.  &  Cans,  of  Wind. 
Sir  £.  KerrisoB,  Bart. 


V.  of  Leyland. 


V.  of  Brighton. 
The  Lord  Bishop. 


Trin.  Coll.  Cambridge. 


Lord  Grenville. 
Rev.  W.  Karslake. 

The  Lord  Bishop. 

Mayor  &  Commonalty 
of  Plymouth. 

The  Lord  Bishop. 

D.  &  C.  of  Salisbury. 
Dean  and  Chapter. 


Visitors  of  the  Michel 
Found.  Uni.  of  Oxf. 
Ch.  Ch.  Oxford. 
Bishop  of  Llandaff. 


The  Lord  Bishop. 
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Preferment. 

County. 

Praltrred. 

Patron. 

«.i(|€f  m  k  Cobentrs. 

Birminghaniy  Ch.  Ch.  C. 

Warwick    . 

J.  G.  Breay  .    . 

The  Lord  Bishop. 

Hayfidd,  K..    .    .    . 

Derby    .    . 

Samuel  Wasse   . 

R£sid.  FredK^ders. 

ftinroln. 

Bletsoe,  H.    .    .    .    . 

Beds.     •    . 

John  T.Day      . 

Lord  St.  John. 

Bygrave,  A.  .... 

Herts 

Thos.  Blackbume 

Marq.  of  Salisbury. 

Fleet  Marston,  R,  .    . 

Bucks     .    . 

Israel  Bull     .     . 

Lord  Vise.  Dillon. 

Rooty  JR 

Lincoln  .    . 

William  Warren 

Lord  Chancellor. 

WAaviMt. 

Eglwysbrewisy  JL  •    . 

Glamoig.    . 

Richard  Bassett 

J.  D.  Llewelyn,  Esq. 

AldboTOugb,  R.      .    . 

Norfolk  .    . 

Rob.  Shuckburgh 

Lord  Suflield. 

Bagthorpe,  A.    .     .    . 

Norfolk.    . 

R.  Cattley   .    .  ) 
S..H.  Aldenon  S 

Tlie  King. 

Bradfield  F.  .    .     .     . 

Suffolk   .    . 

Bradfield  Combust,  A. ) 

H.  J.  Asted    .    1 

R.PV  H«nfv  NantMl 

and  Little  Whelnet-  V 
baniy  A.  •    .     .    • ) 

Suffolk  .     . 

Marquis  of  Bristol. 

BrinniDgham,  C.    .     . 

Norfolk  .    . 

T.  S.  Norgate     . 

Richard  Reere,  Esq. 

Suffolk   .    . 

W.  W.  Weddall 

Earl  of  Stradbroke. 

1            Denham,    V.    wUh     ) 
Hozne,  F.    .    .    .  $ 

Suffolk  .'  . 

James  Cox,  D.D. 

Sir  E.  Kerrison,  Bart. 

\           DnnwichyStJameSyP.C. 

Norwich 

Rob.  Hewlett     | 

Lord  Huntingfiekl  and 
Mich.  Barne,  Esq. 

1           EastCarlton,  St.Peter,  A. 

Norfolk.    . 

Samuel  Barker  • 

Lord  Chancellor. 

^           Great  Bircham,  A.  and  > 
Harpley,  A.     .    .   3 

Norfolk  .     . 

William  Pratt    . 

A.  Hamond,  Esq. 

Haidingham,  A.     .    . 

Norfolk  .    . 

John  Evans  .    . 

Clare  Hall,  Camb. 

Hempstead,  with        ) 
Jjeasingham,  A.  .    ) 

Norfolk.     . 

Edward  Wilkins 

King's  CoU.  Camb. 

Ickworth,    wiih           \ 
Chedbarg,  A.  .    .    $ 

Suffolk   .     . 

LordA.H.Hervey 

Marquis  of  Bristol. 

Melton  Parva,  F.  .     . 

Norfolk.    . 

Thomas  Currie  . 

Emmanuel  CoLCamb. 

Morley,St.Botolpb,  A.  > 
with  St  Peter,  C.  .  J 

Norfolk  .    . 

C.  B.  Cooper     . 

R.  Brans.  Cooper,E$q. 

Newton,  JL   .     .     .    . 

Suffolk   .     . 

Charles  Smith    . 

St.  Peter's  Coll.  Camb. 

Sloke-by-Nayland,  F.  . 

Suffolk   .     . 

C.  M.  Torlesse  . 

Sir  W.  Rowley,  Bt. 

Ofiflon,   A.  wiih         ) 
Bricet,  C.    .     .    .3 

Suffolk  .     . 

N.  J.  Stubbin,jun. 

J.  G.  Sparrow,  Esq. 

Walpole,  C 

Suffolk  .     . 

Robert  Grier 

Rev.  Ben.  Philpot. 

WaUbam,  St.  Marg.  F. 

Norfolk.     . 

J.  Deacon     .    . 

Corp.  of  Norwich. 

^xforlr. 

• 

L         EUfield,  r.   .     .     .     . 

Oxford   .     . 

Richard  Gordon 

Earl  of  Guildford. 

1         Sbirebome,  F.    .     .     . 

Oxford   .     . 

James  Beaucham  p 

Earl  of  Macclesfield. 
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JciyCy    Jr  •   Oa  ■  a  •  • 

FotheriDghay,  F.    .  . 

Northampton^   All  } 

Saints,  R.  .    .    .  > 

Southwick,  F.    .    .  . 

Biddestone,  St.  Nich.  > 
and  St.  Peter,  R.  .) 
Helmerton,  F.  .  .  . 
Trowbridge,  R,  .  . 
Prebend  in  Cath.  Ch.  of 

Crickhowel,  F.  .    •  • 

lianrian,  F.  .    •     .  • 

Pwllycrochon,  R.  .  • 

Walton,  East,  P.  C.  . 

fflUitefitev. 

Great  Hampton,  P.  C. 

Grimley,    F.  wi^A       ) 

Hallow,  C.  .    •     .  ) 

Shelsey  Beauchamp,  21. 


Northampton 
Northampton 

Northampton 

Northampton 


Wilts     . 

Wilts  . 
Wilts  . 
Salisbury 


Brecon  . 
St.  David's 
Pembroke 
Pembroke 


Worcester  . 
Worcester  . 
Worcester  . 


Prefeired. 


James  H.  Stone 
Thomas  Linton  . 

W.  Wales     .    . 

R.J.L.Maydwell. 


Andriew  Quicke 

John  Guthrie 
Francis  Fulford 
C.  B.  Pearson 


Henry  Vaughan 
William  Jones 
John  Smith    . 
Ibos.  Summers 


PatxoB^ 


The  Lord  Bishop. 
Miss>Mary  Belsey. 

The  Corporation. 

Walter  Lynn,  Esq. 


Winchester  College. 

The  King. 
Duke  of  Rutland. 
The  Lord  Bishop. 


R.  of  Crickhowel. 
The  Lord  Bishop. 
The  King. 
J.  P.  L.  Phillips,  Esq. 


Christ  Church,  Oxf. 


W.  P.  Powell 

J.  Wm.  Phillpots  jLord  Bishop. 

Tbomas  Price    •  'Lord  Foley. 


PREACHERSHIPS. 


Chapman,  Rev.  Charles,  to  be  Uoder- 
Minister  of  St.  Peter's,  Maucroft,  Norwkrb. 


Scobell,  Edward,  to  the  Chapel  of  St. 
Peter,  iu  Vere  Street,  Patron,  Earl  Grey. 


CHAPLAINCIES. 


Adlington,  J.  to  be  Chaplain  to  the  In- 
firmary, Worcester. 

Brown,  George  Aagostns,  to  be  Chap- 
lain to  the  Gaol,  Oxford. 

Galton,  J.  L.  to  be  Domestic  Chaplain 
to  the  Earl  of  Roden.    *     - 

Glennie,  J.  D.  to  be  Domestic  Chaplain 
to  the  Earl  of  Darnley. 


Hood,  Saroael,  to  be  Domestic  Chaplain 
to  Lord  Panmure. 

James,  C.  R.  H.,  to  be  Chaplain  to  the 
HoQse  of  Industry,  Oxfdrd.' 

Jennings,  T.  F.,  to  be' Chaplain  to  the 
Gaol,  Bristol. 

Wood,  J.  R.  to  be  Domestic  Chaplain 
to  the  Duke  of  Cambridge. 
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SCHOOLS. 


Aldrit,  W.,  to  the  Head  mastership  of 
the  Collegiate  Grammar  School,  Wells,  on 
the  appoiotment  of  the  Rer.  F.  Bradon, 
Chancellor  of  the  Cathedral. 

Birt,  John,  D.D.,  to  the  Mastership 
of  the  Free  Grammar  School  at  Fever> 
sham,  Kent 

Botsell,  W.J.,  to  the  Mastership  of  the 
Grammar  School  at  Chard. 

Dobson,   VV.   Stephen,  to  the  Head- 


mastership  of  the  Free  Grammar  School* 
Kirkbj  Lonsdale. 

Hele,  Fitz-Henry,  M.A,  of  Queen's 
College,  Oxford,  to  the  Mastership  of  tlie 
Ashburlon  Free  Grammar  School. 

Mornington,  George,  to  the  Mastership 
of  the  Grammar  School,  Monmouth. 

Notley,  Charles,  to  the  Mastership  of 
the  Free  Grammar  School  at  Brandon, 
Suffolk. 


SCOTLAND. 


PUBPKRUSWTS. 


Donald  Cameron  to  the  Parish  of  li»g- 
gan,  Pivsbytery  of  Aberlarp — Patron, 
the  Deke  of  G<*rdon. 

Robert  Crawford,  to  the  P»ri!»h  of  Iron- 
gray,  (Assistant),  Presbytery  of  Dumfries 
— Patron,  R.  A.  Oswald,  Esq. 

Alexander  Me  Kenzte,  to  the  Parish  of 
Ob«i»  Chape),  Rresbyttry  of  Lorn. 

M.  Caispi>ell  Mc  Kensie,  to  the  Parish 
of  Lasswsle,  (Assistant),  Presbytery  of 
Dalieiih — Patron,  Sir  George  Clerk. 

A.  Cairns,  to  tlie  Parish  of  Dunboig, 
Presbytery  of  Cupar. 

P.  Fahy,  to  the  Parish  of  Simple  and 
Mimiagh. 

T.  LoHus,  to  Uie  Parish  of  SImiel. 

—  Leitch  tu  the  third  Parish  of  Stirling. 

John  Innea  to  tbe  Parish  of  Fordyce. 

John  Paton  to  tlie  Pariah  of  Ancruni. 

Dr.  Fleoiiog  to  tlie  Parish  of  Clack- . 
mannan. 

John  Uimier,  to  be  one  of  the  Miniate rs 
of  Tron  Church,  Edinburgh* 

Adam  Cauns,  to  the  Parish  of  Dunboig, 
Presbytery  ofCupar-^Patron,th&King. 


Peter  Jolly  to  the  Parish  of  Cannisby, 
Presbytery  of  Caiibness. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Dewar  has  resigned  the 
Tron  Parish  of  Glasgow,  on  being  ap- 
pointed Principal  of  the  Marescbal  Col- 
lege»  Aberdeen. 


EPISCOPAL  CHURCH  OF  SCOTLAND. 

Rev.  David  Thomas  Kerr  Drummond, 
B.A.  of  Worcester  College,  Oxford,  and 
late  Curate  of  Coropton,  near  Bristol,  has 
been  appointed  Minster  of  St.  Paul,  Car* 
rubber's  Close.  Edinburgh. 

Rev.  Michael  Ruaaeli,  D.C.L.  to  the 
Deanery  of  the  United  Diocese  of  Edin- 
burgh, Fife  and  Glasgow. 

The  Scotch  Episcopal  C!hurch  has  re- 
cently received  particular  remarks  of  at- 
tention  and  respect  from  the  Church  of 
England,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
having  desired  copies  of  the  different 
forms  of  prayer,  composed  by  order  of  hig 
Grace,  to  be  sent  to  the  respective  Bishop, 
in  Scotland,  fur  distribution  among  thd  ^ 
clergy. 


IRELAND. 


His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Gashel  lias 
been  pleased  to  make  tlie  fottowiug  ap- 
poinlnieDta  in  his  diocese: — ^The  Rev. 
Mnngo  N.  Thompson  to  saoceed  to  tlie 
Prebend  of  Kilbragh,  vaeani  by  the  death 
of  the  Rer.  George  Forster;  the  Rev. 
W.  £.  Lloyd  to  the  Prebend  of  Fennor, 
vacant  by  tne  pvoniotion  of  the  Rev.  M.  N . 
Tbomfison ;  the  Rev.  A.  Edwards  to  the 
Vicarage  of  Bally  sheehan,  vice  Rev.  J.  M. 
Poole,  promoted  to  Athapell;  the  Rev. 
H.  Armstrong  to  the  Rectory  of  Erry;  the 
Rev.  G.  Peacock  to  the  Perpetual  Curacy 
of  £Uj  Cross,  vice  W.  E.  Lloyd,  pro- 
moted.   Tlie  Rev.  Arthur  Herbert  is  iii- 
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stituted  to  the  valuable  Union  of  Castl? 
Island,  held  by  the  late  Lord  Brandon. 
Mr.  Herbert  has  appointed  Messrs.  Weir, 
Drew,  and  Beatty,  Curates,  with  £500 
a-year  each. 

The  Lord  Lieutenant  has  apppiuted  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Houston  Barton  to  the  Rec* 
tory  of  Feighcollen,  in  the  diocese  of  Kil» 
dare,  vacant  by  the  melanclioiy  death  of 
the  Rev.  George  Houston. 

The  Archbishop  of  Cashel  has  given  to 
the  Rev.  Minigo  Lord  the  Living  of  Tem- 
pletoohy,  County  Tipperary,  held  by  the 
late  Rev.  G.  Forster. 
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DURHAM. 
B^  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Bristol. — Oct.  7. 

DEACONB. 

Tliomas  Albert,  Catharine  Hall,  Camb. 

Robert  Belanej,  St.  Bees  College. 

R.  G.  L.  Blenkinsopp,  B.  A.  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge. 

R.  CoUinson,  B.  A.  Queen's  Coll.  Camb. 

C.  Rapier,  B.A.  Trinity  Coil.  Dublin. 

H.  Vane  Russell,  B.A.  Corpus  Christt 
College,  Oxford. 

Isaac  Spooner,  B.A.  Clare  Hall,  Camb. 

Edm.Wills,  B.A.  Queen's  Coll.  Camb. 

PRIB8T8. 

F.  Bainbridge,  B.A.  Catli.  Hall,  Camb. 
P.  Barlow,  B.  A.  Queen's  Coll.  Oxford. 
John  Fox,  B.A.  Worcester  Coll.  Oxf. 
J.W.  Harman,  B.A.  Caius  Coll.  Camb. 
M.  Plommer,  B.A.  Jesus  Coll.  Camb. 
John  Rogers,  Catharine  Hall,  Camb. 
Wm.  Smith,  B.A.  Trinity  College,  Oxf. 

BATH  AND  WELLS. 
By  the  Lord  Bishop. — Dec.  9. 

DBACONS. 

J.  Burnett,  B.A.  St.  Edm.  Hall,  Oxf. 
R.R.Campbell,  S.C.L.  Trin.Hall,  Camb. 
W.  J.  Fusaell  Edwards,  B.A.  Queen's 
College,  Cambridge. 

R.  Palainet,  RA.  Worcester  Coll.  Oxf. 
C.  Penny,  B.A.  Pembroke  Coll.  Oxf. 
J.R.  Bogue,  B.A.  Christ  Coll.  Camb. 
T.  G.  Griffith,  B.A.  Magd.  Hall,  Oxf. 

PRIESTS. 

Sir  Wm.  Dumbar,  Bart.  S.C.L.  Mag- 
dalen Hall,  Oxford. 

Chas.Wm.  Henry  Evered,  B.A.  Corpns 
Christ!  College,  Cambridge. 

T.  Garrett,  B.A.  Queen's  College,  Oxf. 

JohnGaskin,B.A.  St.  Edm.  Hall,  Oxf. 

Harry  Jeliy,  B.A.  St.  Alban  Hall,  Oxf. 

H.  D.  Wickharo,  M.A.  Exet.  Coll.  Oxf. 

CARLISLE. 
By  the  Lord  Bishop.->5ipt.  S3. 

DBACONS. 

Chris.  Benson,  B.  A.  Queens  Coll.  Oxf. 
Mich.  David,  BA.  Queen's  Coll.  Oxf. 

PRIESTS, 

William  Sandford,  Lit.  St.  Bees. 
Jos.  H.  Whitelock,  Lit.  St.  Bees. 

EXETER. 
By  the  Lord  Bishop.— Oct.  98. 

DEACONS. 

Antony  Buller,  B.A.  Oriel  Coll.  Oxf. 
J.B.Clyde.B.A.  St. John's  Coll.  Camb. 


Thomas  Bennett  Edwards. 

N.  J. B.  Hole,  B.A.  Pemb.  Coll.  Camb. 

W.  NaUlc,B.A.  St.  Peter's  Coll.  Camb. 

S.  Lowthrop,  B.A.  Queen's  ColL  Camb. 

Philip  Somerville. 

W.  M.  Stracy,  B.A.  Exeter  Coll.  Oxf. 

S.  Whiddon,  B.A.  Lincoln  Coll.  Oxf. 

PRIESTS. 

William  Barker. 

Edward  Carlyon. 

Wm.  Davy,  B.A.  Exeter  College,  Oxf. 

C.  B.  Gould,  B.A.  Magd.  Coll.  Camb. 

John  White  Johns. 

W.  H.  Karslake. 

Henry  Whittington  Landon,  M.  A. 
Worcester  College,  Oxford. 

Frederick  Gmeber  Lugard,  B.  A.  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge. 

T.  W.  Martyn,  M.A.  Exeter  Coll.  Oxf. 

F.  J.  Newall,  B.A.  Trinity  Coll.  Camb. 

F.  W.  Pye,  B.A.  Queen's  Coll.  Camb. 

H.  B.  Snooke,  B.A.  Pemb.  Coll.  Oxf. 

A.  Tatham,  B.A.  Magd.  Coll.  Camb. 

F.  Vidal,  B.  A.  Cains  College,  Camb. 

HEREFORD. 
By  tlie  Lord  Bishop.— Sspt.  S3. 

DBACOKS. 

R.  Fawcett,  B.A.  Peterhouse,  Camb. 

T.  Green,  B.A.  Worcester  Coll.  Oxf. 

O.  Phillpotts,  B.A.  St.  John's  Coll.  Oxf. 

J.  Steward,  B.A.  Worcester  Coll.  Oxf. 

J.  F.  Turner,  B.A.  Christ  Coll.  Camb. 

Geo.  Thos.  Whitfield,  B.A.  St  John's 
College,  Oxford. 

Thomas  Woodward,  B.  A.  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge. 

PRIESTS. 

Jas.  R.  Brown,  B.A.  Emm.  Coll.  Camb. 
David  Jones,  B.A.  Jesus  Coll.  Oxford. 
Nathaniel  Levett,  B.A.  JesnsCol.  Oxf. 

G.  F.  Lewis,  B.A.  Magd.  Coll.  Camb. 
H.  F.  Mogridge,  B.A.  St  John's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

Wm.  Moore,  B.A.  Chr.  Ch.  Coll.  Oxf. 
G.  Pinhoro,  B.A.  St  Edm.  Hall,  Oxf. 
Alex.Stewart,  M.A.  St.Alb8n  Hall,  Oxf. 
P.  H.  Syroonds,  B.  A.  St  Edmond 
Hall,  Oxford. 
J.  P.  Taylor,  B. A.  Lmooln  Coll.  Oxf. 
Wm.  Williams,  B.A.  Jesus  ColL  Oxf. 

LICHFIELD  AND  COVENTRY'. 
By  tlie  Lord  Bishop. — Nov.  11. 

DBACOHS. 

Edw.  Bagnall,  B.A.  Magd.  Hall,  Oxf. 
Geo.  Barton,  M.A.  BrasenoscColl.  Oxf* 
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J.  S.  Broad,  B.A.  StEdm.  Hall,  Oxf. 
C.  F.  Broadbent,  B  A.  Bras.  Coil.  Oxf. 
H.  Hogarth,  B. A.  Magdalen  Hall,  Oxf. 
John  Little,  B.A.  Magdalen  Hall,  Oxf. 
Jaa.  Ralph,  B.A.  St.Edmund  Hall,  Oxf. 

PEIESTB. 

Geo.  Bird,  B.A.  Sr.Eihmwri  Hall,  Oxf. 
A.  De  la  Mere,  Gains  College,  Camb. 
J.  R.  Drake,  B.A.  Christ  Col.  Oxf, 
C.  Smith,  B.A.  Trinity  College,  Camb. 
H.  G.Walsh,  B.A.  Corpus  ChrisU  Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

UNCOLN. 
Bj  the  Lord  Bisliop. — Sgpt,  f  9. 

DEACONS. 

W.  Acworth,  B.A.  Qtteen*s  Coll.  Camb. 
John  Ball,  B.A.  St.  John's  Coll.  Camb. 
T.  T.  Champres,  B.A.  MerL  Coll.  Oxf. 
T.  L.  Qarkson,  B.A.  Ch.  Coll.  Camb. 
Geo.  Cotton,  B.A.  Cath.  Hall,  Camb. 

E.  Dornford,  B.A.  King's  Coll.  Camb. 
John  Fisher,  B.A.  Brasenose  Coll.  Oxf. 
J.E.Golding,B.A.  Queen's  Coll.  Camb. 
H.  Hastings  Harrington,  B.A.  Magda- 
len Hall,  Oxford. 

T.  N.  Jackson,  B.A.  Ch.Coll.  Camb. 
Joshoa  Lajcock. 

T.  M*Ca]mont,  B.A.  Wore.  Coll.  Oxf. 
W.E.  Partridge,  B.A.  Bras.  Coll.  Oxf. 
G.  £.  PrescoU,  M.  A.  Trin.  Coll.  Camb. 
Wm.  Rogers,  Catharine  Hall,  Camb. 
John  Taylor,  B.A.  Caius  Coll.  Camb. 
W.Tjrrell,  B.A.  St  John  s  Coll.  Camb. 
John  Weighell,B.  A.  Pemb.Coll.  Camb. 
John  P.  Wilson^.A.  Magd.Coll.  Oxf. 
F.J.W.Woodyi'are,B.A.  Christ  Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

PniRSTS, 

W.H.Apthorpe,  B.A.  Chr.  Coll.  Camb. 

H.  Battiscombe,  M.A.  King's  College, 
Cambridge. 

C.  C.  Beatj,  M.A.  Clare  Hull,  Comb. 

W.  J.  P.  Bedford,  B.A.  St.  John's  Coil. 
Cambridge. 

W.  Broroehead,  B.A.  Line.  Coil.  Oxf. 

Alfred  Cox,  B.A.  Lincoln  College,  Oxf. 

W.  Drake,  B.A.  Christ  Coll.  Camb. 

H.W.  Hockin,  B.A.  Penib.  Coll.  Caroh. 

John  Kaj,  B.A.  Lincoln  College,  Oxf. 

W.G.Moore,  B.A.  St.  John's  Coll.  Cam. 

J.  C.  Morphew,  B.A.  St.  Peter's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

F.  Reade,  B.A.  St  John's  Coll.  Cnmb. 
J.  H.  Stnart,  B.A.  Tiinity  College,  Oxf. 
J.  H.  Talbot,  B.A.  Pemb.  Coll.  Oxf. 
Edward  Thomas. 


LLANDAFF. 
By  the  Lord  Bishop.— Oct  14. 

DEACONS. 

James  Sydney  Darvell,  Lit. 

K.  Evans,  B.A.  Jesiis  Coll.  Oxf. 

James  Frederic  Secretan  Gabb,  BA. 
Jesus  College,  Oxford. 

Edw.  Dodderidge  Knight,  B.A.  Exeter 
College,  Oxford. 

J.  IJewellin,  B.A.  Jesus  Coll.  Oxf. 

William  Leigh  Morgan,  Lit. 

Thomas  Gosselyn  Smytliies,  Lit. 

John  Tighe  Wells,  B.A.  University  Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

PKIEBTS. 

George  Neale  Barrow,  (Ut,  dim*^  B. A. 
University  College,  Oxford. 

Edw.  Stanley  Bosanquet,  B.A.  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge. 

David  James,  Lit. 

Edward  Price,  Lit 

Arthur  Williams,  Ut. 

Wm.  Williams,  B.A.  Worcester  Col. 
l^g^>  Oxford. 

NORWICH. 
By  the  Lord  Bishop.— Oct.  7. 

DEACONS. 

Thomas  Jennings  Ball,  B.A.  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge. 

Richard  Bond,  B.A.  Corpus  Christi 
College,  Cambridge. 

Joseph  Wiliium  Charlesworth,  B.A. 
Peterhoose  College,  Cambridge. 

B.  L.  Cubitt,  B.A.  Exeter  Coll.  Oxf. 

William  Duck  Daniel,  B.A.  Caius  Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

Edward  Thomas  Daniell,  M.A.  Balliol 
College,  Oxford. 

Edmund  Saul  Dixon,  B.  A.  Corpus 
Christi  College,  Cambridge. 

N.  R.  Drake,  B.A.  Trinity  Coll.  Camb. 

Lord  A.  C.  Hervey,  M.A.  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

Robert  Kemp. 

Henry  Edward  Knatchbull,  B.A.  Wad- 
bam  College,  Oxford. 

Henry  Tho.  Lumsdcn,  B.A.  St  John's 
College,  Cambridge. 

Edward  Thurlow  Minty,  B.A.  Caius 
College,  Cambiidee. 

George  Henry  Porter,  B.A.  Caius  Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

Charles  Johnson  Snape,  B.A.  Queen's 
College,  Cambridge. 

J.  Snelgar,  St  Jolin's  College,  Camb. 

B  9 
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Charles  Sparke,  M.A«  St  John's  CoU 
lege,  Cambridge. 

Richard  C he venix Trench,  B.  A.  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge. 

George  Edwards  Cooper  Walker,  B.A. 
Merton  College,  Oxford. 

William  Wayman,  B.A.  Exeter  Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

T.  D  Holt  Wilson,  B.A.  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

John  Yelloly,  B.A.  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge. 

PRIESTS. 

Wm.  Wayte  Andrew,  B.A.  St.  Marj's 
Hall,  Oxford.  • 

Thomas  Finch  Hobday  Bridge,  B.A. 
Christ  Church,  Oxford. 

Charles  Chapman,  B.A.  Corpus  Christi 
College,  Cambridge. 

J.  Corny  lis,  B.A.  Trinity  CoU.  Dub. 

Wm.  Corboaid,  B.A.  Emmanuel  Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

H.  Corles,  B.A.  Triniti^  Coll.  Camb. 

Samuel  Fisher,  B.A.  Trinity  Col.  Dub. 

William  French,  B.A.  Caius  Col.Carab. 

Robert  Gorton,  M.A.  Jesus  Col.  Camb. 

T.  W.  Greaves,  B.A.  St.  Joim's College, 
Cambridge. 

J.  Jackson,  B.A.  Catharine  Hal),  Cam. 

R.  Jackson,  B.A.  Queen's  Col.  Camb. 

W.  Uttlehiiles,  B.A.  Exeter  Col.  Oxf. 

Thomas  Lloyd,  M.A.  Christ  Church, 
Oxford. 

R.  Mann,  B.A.  St  John's  CoL  Camb. 

T.  S.  Norgate,  B.A.  Caius  Col.  Camb. 

Joseph  Potter,  M.A.Trinitj  Col.  Dub. 

T.  H.  Say,  B.A.  Caius  Col.  Camb. 

Henry  Sims,  B.A.  Pembroke  Col.  Oxf. 

J.  M.  Williams,  B.A.  Christ  Col.  Cam. 

R.  Wilson,  B.  A.  Emmanuel  Coll.  Camb. 

PETERBOROUGH. 
By  the  Lord  Bishop.— Oct.  28. 

DEACONS. 

D.  Brent  B.A.  University  Col.  Oxf. 

D.  T.  Knight  B.A.  Dncoln  Col.  Oxf. 

E.  Etolles,  B.A.  Pembroke  Col.  Oxf. 
T.M.  Wetherell,  B.A.    Trinity  Col- 
Dublin. 

PRIK8T8. 

Charles  Cliirk,  B.A.  Queen's  Col.  Cam. 

£.  S.  Greville.  B.A.  Clare  Hall,  Camb. 

Lord  A.  C.  Harvey,  M.A.  (let,  dim,) 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

H.  J.  Hasted,  B.A.  {let.  dim»)  Magda- 
len College,  Cambridge. 


W.  H.  Hughes.  B.A.  Uncolo  Col.  Osf. 

T.  F.  La>ng,  B.A.  Sidney  Sussex  Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

C.  H.  Swaun,  B.A.  Emmanuel  College, 
Cambridge. 

ROCHESTER. 
By  tlie  Lord  Bishop. — Nov,  4. 

DKACON8. 

W.  W.  Ellis,  M.A.  Brasenose  Coll.  Oxf. 
W.  Marsh,  B.A.  Perobroko  Coll.Canib. 

PRIESTS. 

Edwin  Hotham,  B.A.  New  Coll.  Oxf. 
T.  W.  Meller.  {by  let,  dim,)  B.A.  Tri- 
nity College,  Cambridge. 

SALISBURY. 
By  the  Lord  Bisbop.->Oct.  «1. 

DEACOIVS. 

W.  A.  Bathurst  B.A.  Wadliam  Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

T.  T.  Carter,  B.A.  Christ  Church  Col- 
lege,  Oxford. 

C.  W.  Everett,  B.A.  St  John's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

R  Leigh,  B.A.  Brasenose  Coll.  Camb. 
John  Marriott,  B.A.  Oriel  Coll.  Oxf. 
J.  T.  Toye,  B.A.  Queen's  Coll.  Oxf. 
J.  F.  Witty,  Lit 

PRIESTS. 

F.  T.  J.  Bayly,  B.A.  Pembroke  Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

William  Dyer,  B.A.  Jesus  Coll.  OxU 

T.  V.  Fosbery,  B.A.  Trinity  Coll.  Dub. 

T.  A.  Hoablun,  B.A.  Oriel  Coll.  Oxf. 

W.  Maskelyne,  6.A.  Pembroke  Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

T.  Maurice,  B.A.  Merton  Colt.  Oxf. 

S-  R.  Spicer,  B.A.  Worcester  Coll.Oxf. 

D.  H.  T.  G.  Williams,  B.A.  St  John's 
College,  Cambridge. 

CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE. 

On  Sunday,  September  9,  in  virtue  of  a 
special  commission  issued  by  the  Bishop 
of  London,  the  two  follownig  gentlemen 
were  admitted  into  the  Holy  Order  of 
Priesthood,  by  the  Right  Rev.  the  Bishop 
of  Calcutta. 

H.  G.  Pauncefote  Cooke,  B.A.  of  Exe- 
ter College,  Oxford. 

£.  Judge,  M.A.  Trinity  Coll.  Camb. 

The  ceremony  took  place  in  the  Dutch 
Reformed  Church,  which  was  kindly  lent 
by  (he  Synod  for  the  occasion. 
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DECEASED. 


Preferment. 


Caittertttrs. 

Rochester,St.Marg.  V, 
and  HinxhiU 
Ashford, 


,St.Marg.  V. ) 
iDxhiU  near  > 
I,  R.       .A 


Tort. 

Barton-in-the-Street,  R. 
Boynton,  P.  C.  an^ 
Camaby,  F. 

Filey,  C 

Kirkby  MispertOD,  R. 


'""J 


,R.   [ 


IrOtiHon. 

Chignall,  St.  James, 
aiu/  St.  Mary.  ~ 
»i<A  Mashbury 

St.  Olave's,  V.  and  \ 
St.  Martin's,  R,     .  > 

Chelwood,  Jl.  and  \ 
CorstoD,  V.  .     .     .5 

Cutcombe,  K.  viM  | 
Luxborough,  C      .  S 

Iluish  Champflower,  R. 

Queen  Charlton,  C  > 
Keynsham,  R.  ,    .y 


VtiiUl. 

Bristol,  St.  Philip  and 

Jacob, 

Cbapls 

Gaols 
Lydlinch,    R.    and      | 
J,  R.    .    .J 


St.  Philip  and  ) 
),  K.  and  f 
lain  of  the  T 
i  of  Bristol    .    7 


Pentridge, 


Heapy,  C.  .  . 
Wath,  C.  .  .  . 
Wigan,  R.     .     . 


Kent 


N.  York 

E.  York 

E.  York 
N.  York 


Essex     . 
London . 


Somerset 

Somerset  . 
Somerset  . 
Gloucester  . 


Bristol    . 


L/Ofset 


Lancaster 
York      . 
Lancaster 


Deceased. 


J.GrifiHb6,D.D.  | 


Thomas  Lund     . 

Thomas  Simpson 

Evan  Williams  . 
Hon.U.Duncombe 


Jas.  Shinglewood 
R.  Hamilton,  D.D. 


W.  Henry  Quicke 

George  Nibbs 
William  Darch  . 
Keyward  Tusker  \ 


William  Day 


Thos.  Hobson  .  \ 


Thomas  Rebanks 
John  Richardson 
Hon.G.Bridgeman 


Putroii. 


Sir  J.  C.  Honey  wood, 
Bt. 


SirW.  Strickland,  Bt. 

H.  Osbaldesion,  Esq. 
Lord  Feversham. 


Mr.  Shinglewood. 


Lord  Chancellor. 


The  Lord  Bishop. 

Lord  Chancellor. 

Sir  J.  Trevelyan,  Bt. 
T.  Harris,  Esq.  &c. 
D.  of  Buckingham. 


Corporation  of  Bristol. 


John  Fane,  Esq. 
Lord  ChanoelkMT. 


Vicar  of  Leyland. 
Marq.  of  Ailetbury. 
Eari  of  Bradfoid. 
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Preferment. 

County. 

Deceased. 

Patron. 

Ctitcfiestrr. 

ChalvingtoD,  JR.  and  ) 
Hooe,  r.    .     .    .    J 

Sussex    .    . 

Thos.  Fuller   .    | 

J.  T.  Fuller,  F^q. 
Sir  G.Webster,  Bart. 

Finden,  F.     .     .     .    . 

Sussex    .     . 

John  Hind,  D.D. 

Magd.  Coll.  Oxford. 

Peasemarsh,  F.  .    .    . 

Sussex    .     . 

John  Lettice,  D.D. 

Sidney  Coll.  Camb. 

IFxeter. 

Brixham 

DeTon    .    . 

J.  B.  Goodwin  . 

Lord  Chancellor. 

Gloticeatnr. 

Bicknor  English,  il.    . 

Gloucester  . 

Tho.  Marwood  . 

Queen*s  Coll.  Oxford. 

North  Nibley,  P.  C.     . 

Gloucester  . 

Tho.  Jones    .    . 

Ch.  Church  Oxford. 

Kerefotlr. 

Rateinghope,  C.     .    . 

Salop     .     . 

J.  Hawkins   .     . 

Rev.  J.  Hawkins. 

9ric|iSeQr  Ir  ^ETolientts. 

Chaddesden,  C.          ^ 

H.  Gilbert,  Esq. 

SpondoD,  V.  with     f 
Locker,   C.  and       i 

Derby    .     . 

J.F.  S.F.St.  John  7 

W.  D.  Lowe,  F.sq. 

Staodley,  C.  .    .     .  * 

) 

Loppington,  F.  .     .     • 

Salop     .     . 

Richard  Parker  . 

Lord  Chancellor. 

Htncoln. 

Baldock,  A.  .    .     .     . 

Herts     .     . 

J.Simpson,D.C.L. 
John  Leete    .     . 

Lord  Chancellor. 

Bletsoe,  it 

Beds.      .    . 

Lord  St.  John. 

9.lanlraff. 

Bryngwyn,  R.    .     ,     . 

Monmouth 

William  Gray    . 

Earl  of  Abergavenny. 

Eglwysbrewis,  R.  ,     . 

Glamorg.    . 

Edward  Morgan 

J.  D.  Llewelyn,  F^sq. 

Eglwysyland,  V,     ,     . 

Glamorg.    . 

Howell  Williams 

Arch.  &  C.  of  DandsJr. 

^ottoi^t. 

( 

Duke  of  Norfolk  to  a 

Aldeburgh     .... 

Norfolk  .     . 

David  Reid    .  i 

Fell,  of  St.  John's 

( 

Coll.  Camb. 

Ashbocking,  F.  .     .    . 

Suffolk   .     . 

Henry  Lawton   . 

Lord  Chancellor. 

Morley,  St.  Botolph  &  ) 

St.  Peter,  R,  and   > 
Talconeston,  R,   •  ) 

Norfolk  .     . 

John  Howard  .  I 

Mrs.  Warren. 

Newton,  A 

Suffolk  .     . 

John  Whitehurst 

Peterhouse,  Camb. 
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Preferment. 

County. 

Deceased. 

Patron. 

SMMutu* 

Hermitage,  V.    .    ,    , 
HilmartOD,    K.  .    .     . 

Dorset   .     . 
Wilts     .     . 

Hiomas  Ilobson 
Thomas  Jones    . 

Lord  Chancellor. 
The  King. 

LlanriaD,  F.  .    .    .    . 

Pembroke 

William  Roberts 

The  Lord  Bishop. 

VfUrftovoitdi. 
Fotheringhay,  F.     .    . 

Northampton 

Robert  Linton    . 

Thomas  Betsey,  Esq. 

itoc)MUr. 
HiDcksfaiU,  2t   .    .    . 

Kent      .    . 

J.  Griffiths,  D.D. 

Dn.&Ch.ofRochest. 

Powick,    F.   and         "J 

Severnstoke,  R.        > 

Preb.  in  Cath.  Ch.  of  } 

Worcester  . 

J.F.S.  F.St.  John  1 

Earl  of  Coventry. 
The  Lord  Bishop. 

On  Thursday,  Nov.  15,  the  Hon.  and  Right  Rev.  Richard  Bourkb,  Lord  Bishop 
of  Waterford  and  Dsiuore,  D.D.  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  His  Lordship  was  born 
AfrilSf,  1767;  took  his  Dega-e  of  M.A.  July  10th,  1790,  aud  D.D.  by  Diploma, 
Nov.  10,  181S. 


Name,  Residence  or  Appointment, 

Addison,  Joseph Rod  well,  near  Plymouth. 

Berthoniier,  Robert Professor  of  French  at  Eton  College. 

Bur^ton,  Francis Scale  Bar  Hall,  near  Otiey. 

Cochrane,  John    Minister  of  Hawick,  Scotland. 

Gibbs,  Henry Late  Fellow  of  Worcester  College,  Oxford. 

Godfrey,  Henry,  D.D Pres.  of  Queen's  College,  Cambridge. 

Grey,  Hugh  Wade Bush  mead  Priory,  Herts. 

Howels,  William Minister  of  the  Episcopal  Chapel,  Long  Acre,  Londoiu 

Keyden,  J Minister  of  Dunborg,  Scotland. 

M'Morine,  Dr.  Wm At  the  Manse  of  Carlaverock. 

Panter,  Philip Nettlecombe. 

Perrival,  John Minister   of   St.  Peter*8  Chapel,   Mary-le-hone,  and 

Fellow  of  Wadham  College,  Oxford. 
Richardson,  John Master  of  the  Endowed   Grammar  School  at  Wath, 

Yorkshire. 
Veysey,  Hon.  and  Rev.  Arthur,  Incumbent  of  the  Parishes  of  Abbe}  leix  aud  Bally  niahuy , 

Ireland. 


(     «48     ) 


PROCEEDINGS 


OF 


THE   UNIVERSITIES 


OXFORD. 


DEGREES  CONFERRED  FROM  OCTOBER  TO  DECEMBER  INCLVSIVE< 


DOCTORS  lit  DIVINITY. 

Oct,  31. 
Rev.W.  Jackson.  late  Fellow  of  Queen's 
College. 

BACHELOBS  IN  DIVINITY. 

Oct,  11. 
Rev.  Jas.  Chas.  Stafford,  Fellow   of 
Magdalen  College. 

Dec.  13. 
Rev.  Joseph  Loscombe  Richards,  Fel- 
low of  Exeter  College. 

MASTERS  OF  ARTS. 

Off.  11. 
Rev.Kjrle  Ernie  Money,  Oriel  College, 
Pre  bend  iirjr  of  Hereford. 

Oct.  17. 

Rev.  William  Hunt,  Wadliam  College. 
Thomas  Halton,  Brosenose  C<illege. 
Frederick   Biscoe,  Sludcnt  of  Christ 

Church. 
Rev.  H.  Partington,  Student  of  Christ 

Church. 

Oct.  S5. 

Chris.  William  Puller,  Christ  Church, 
Grand  Compounder. 

Rev. John  Duncombe  Shafto,  Brasenosc 
College,  Grand  Compounder. 

J.  R.  Hall,  Student  of  Christ  Church. 

Atkinson  Alez.Holden,  Christ  Church. 

Rev.  C.  Baring,  Christ  Church. 

Travers  Twiss,  Fellow  of  Univcrsily 
College. 


Edward  Parker,  Oriel  College. 

Rev.  R.  Morgan,  Scholar  of  Jesus  Coll. 

Rev.  William  Bowhng,  Jesus  College. 

George  Bland,  M.  A.  of  Gonville  and 
Caius  College,  Cambridge,  was  admitted 
ad  eundem. 

Oct.  31. 

Daniel  Fawdrey,  Fellow  of  Brasenosc 
College. 

Rev.  Frederick  F.  Beadon,  Oriel  Coll. 

Nov,  15. 

Rev.  E.  Rion  Bercns,  St.  Mary  Hall. 
Rev.  John  Bell,  University  College. 
Rev.  Edward  Ashe,  Balliol  College. 
Rev.  Robert  Manyii  Ashe,  Trinity  Coll. 
Rev.  Thotnas  Patteson,  Exeter  College. 
Rev.  Edward  Meade,  Wad  ham  College. 
Rev.  Henry  Fiesher,  Lincoln  College. 

Nod.  2f . 

T.  Shaw,  Brasenosc  College,  Grand 
Compounder. 

Rev.  Henry  Purrier,  Worcester  College. 

R.  W.  Goodenougb,  Student  of  Christ 
Church 

Nov,  «9. 

John  Spink,  Wadham  College,  Grand 
Compounder. 

Rev.  John  James  Vaughan,  Merton 
College. 

Albert  Mangles,  Merton  College. 

Dec,  6. 

Rev.  David  J.  George,  Scholar  of 
Jesus  College. 

Rev.  Ernest  Adolphus  Waller,  Brase- 
nosc College. 
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Rev.  George  D.  Grundy,  Brasenose 
College. 

Re^'.  Williaiii  Drake,  Linooln  College. 

Rev.  John  Perry,  Balliol  College. 

Rev.  Andrew  Douglas  Stacpoole,  Fel- 
low of  New  Collfge. 

Dee.  13. 

Thomas  CI  utton.  Fellow  of  NewCollege. 
Rev.  George  Taylor,  Exeter  College. 

BACHELORS  OF  ARTS. 

Oct.  10. 

George  Whi*e,  Exeter  College,  Gntnd 
Conpofinder. 

Francis  Henry  Talman,  Magdalen  Hall. 

Oct,  ^5. 

Hon.  J.  T.  Pelbaro,  Christ  Chnrcfa. 
WilHam  Reed,  Queen's  College. 
T.  F.  Barker,  Brasenose  College. 
W.  F.  White,  Trinity  College. 
Alfred    Menzies,  Sdiolar    of  Trrnity 
CoHege. 

Oct.  31. 

John  Niblett,  Exeter  College. 

John  Haie  Murray,  Worcester  CoUege. 

N<w,  7. 

Tlie  Earl  of  Lincoln,  Christ  Cliurdi, 
Grand  Compounder. 

Williajn  Hamilton  Howley,  New  Coll. 
H.  Blackall,  Student  of  Christ  Church. 
Qiarles  Bkkely  Brown,  Trinity  Coll. 

Nov,  15. 

G.  Scott,  Exeter  College,  Grand  Com- 
pounder. 

T.  Hughan,  Balliol  College,  Grand 
Compounder. 

Nicholas  Ford  Cfandleigh,  Magdalen 
Hall. 

WtiKaro  de  Pipe  Belcher,  Magdalen 
Hall. 

Granville  Whelcr  S.  Meuteatli,  Mag- 
dalen Hall. 

Edward  Golding,  Brasenose  College. 

William  Robert  Grove,  Brasenose  Coll. 

G.  Brewster  Twining,  University  Coll. 

The  Marquis  of  Douglas,  Christ  Church. 

James  Hubert  Hope,  Christ  Church. 

A.  H.  Dyke  Ackland,  Christ  Church. 

Henry  Glynne,  Christ  Church. 

Thos.  Astley  Maberley,  Christ  Church. 

Edward  Samuel  Lewis,  Christ  Church. 

James  D*Affleck,  Christ  Church. 

John  L.  Popham,  Wad  ham  College. 


llMMDasGarreit  Busacl,  Wadiuun  Coll. 
John  Wills,  Wadham  College. 
Johu  Davis,  Jesus  College. 
Richard  Henry  Goolden,  Queen's  Cdl. 
James  Buller  Kition,  Exeter  College. 
Nichola.s  Fras.  Lightfoot,  Exeter  Coll. 
John  Braroall,  Exeter  College. 
Walter  Slieppard,  Exeter  C^IIe|^. 
James  F.  £.  B.  Pollock,  Exeter  Coll. 
William  Baker  Trower,  Exeter  CoUege. 
Thomas  Yard,  Exeter  College. 
Thomas  L.  Trotter,  Lincoln  College. 

F.  W.  Wykeham  Martin,  Balliol  Coll. 
Thomas  Slmkinson,  Balliol  College. 
R.  F.  Bute  Richards,  Balliol  College. 
Edward  Frederic  Siaiih, Balliol  CoUege. 

G.  Grove  Waddingtun,  Fellow  of  New 
College. 

Herbert  Hill,  Fellow  of  New  CoUege. 

George  Benjamin  Cafiin,  St.  John's 
College. 

Thomas  Ratdiffe  Barnes,  Worcester 
College. 

Thomas  Carter,  Worcester  College. 

Francis  P.  Sorkett,  Pembroke  C(»llege. 

Robert  William  James,  Pembroke  Coll. 

William  Hooker,  Pembroke  College. 

William  Pridden,  Pembroke  College. 

Nod.  22, 

Richard  John  Uniacke,  St.  Aiban  Hall. 

W.  Hastings  Martin  Atkins,  University 
College. 

Muirhead  Mitchell,  University  College. 

Augustas  E.  C.  Strickland,  University 
College. 

G.  Garbett,  Scholar  of  Brasenose  Coll. 

Edward  Jones,  Scholar  of  Brasenose 
College. 

Edmund  Smith  Ensor,  Brasenose  Coll. 

A.  Bedford  Orlebar,  Scholar  of  Lincoln 
College. 

Samuel  Henry  Walker,  Fellow  of  Bal- 
liol College. 

Charles  Marriott,  Scholar  of  Balliol 
College. 

Thomas  Batchelor,  Magdalen  Hall. 

W.  Bathnrst  Bradford,  Magdalen  Hall. 

Thomas  William  Carr,  Mertoii  College. 

George  Cardew,  Exeier  College. 

Not.  29. 

Charies  Boys,  Scholar  of  Merton  Coil. 

William  Harrison,  Scholar  of  Brasenose 
College. 

Thomas  William  Allies,  Scholar  of 
Wadham  College. 

James  Philip  Keigwin,  Scholar  of  Wad- 
ham College. 
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Henry   Freeman    Cheshire,    Wadham 

College. 

George  Thomas  Clare,  Fellow  of  St. 

Jobn*8  College. 

William  Fronde,  Oriel  College. 

D09.  6* 

John  Ridout  Harvey,  St.  Alban  Hall. 
George  Henry  Somerset,  St.  Mary  Hall. 
John  Douglas  Giles,   Exhibitioner  of 
Corpus. 
Richard  Gill  Macmullen,  Scholar  of 

Corpus. 

William  Pearson,  Scholar  of  University 

College.  ^ 

James  William  Middleton  Berry,  Brasc- 

nose  College.  . 

James    William     Macdonald,     Christ 

Church  College.  ^ 

Alfred  James  Peter  Lutwyche,  Queen  s 

College. 

Ellis  Mere,  Queen's  College. 

Stephen  Charles  Denisou,  Scholar  of 
Balliol  College. 

William  Hurdis  Lushington,  Oriel  Coll. 

William  Spooner,  Oriel  College, 

MISCELLANEOirS  UNIVERSITY 
INTELLIGENCE. 

SLECT10K8. 

Dec.  IS. 

In  a  Convocation,  holden  for  the  pur- 
pose of  choosing  two  Burgesses  to  repre- 
sent the  University  in  Parliament,  Sir 
Robert  Harry  Inglis,  Bart  D.C.L.  of 
Christ  Church,  and  Thomas  Griraston 
Bucknall  Estcourt,  Esq.  D.C.L.  of  Corpus 
Christ! College,  were  unanimously  elected. 
The  former  was  nominated  by  the  Very 
Rev.  the  Dean  of  Christ  Church,  tlie  lat- 
ter by  the  Rev.  the  President  of  Corpus. 

Oct,  8. 

In  Convocation,  by  letters  from  I/)rd 
Grenvilie,  Chancellor  of  the  University, 
the  Rev.  George  Rowley,  D.D.  and  Mas- 
ter of  University  College,  was  appointed 
Vice- Chancellor  for  the  ensuing  year  in 
the  room  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jones,  Rector 
of  Exeter  College,  who  retires,  after  having 
filled  that  office  for  four  years. 

The  new  Vice-Chancellor  nominated 
the  following  Heads  of  Houses  as  Pro- 
Vice-Chancellors  for  the  ensuing  year*— 

Dr.  Jenkins,  Master  of  Balliol  College. 

Dr.  Jones,  Rector  of  Exeter  College. 


Dr.   Gilbert,  Principal   of  Brascuose 
College. 

Dr.    Bridges,    President    of    Corpus 

Christ!  College. 

Oh.  17. 
The  Rev.  Wm.  Goddard,  M.A.  Fellow 
of  Jesus  College,  was  nominated  a   Pro- 
Proctor  for  the  current  year,  in  the  room 
of  Wm.  Falconer,  M.A.  Fellow  of  Exeter 

College. 

Oct.  11. 

The  Rev.  E.  C  Quicke,  B.C.L.  Foun- 
der's Kin  Fellow  of  New  College,  was 
elected  a  Fellow  of  Winchester  College, 
in  tlie  room  of  Dr.  Berkeley,  deceased. 

Nw,  3. 

The  names  of  the.  following  gentlemen 
were  proposed  in  Convocation  as  Select 
Preachers,  commencing  at  Michaelmas 
next,  and  unanimously  approved  : — 

Rev.  Charles  Wm.Stocker,  D.D.  Vice- 
Principal  of  St.  Alhan's  Hall. 

Rev.  William  Parker,  M.A.  Fellow  of 
New  College. 

Rev.  Charles  Atmore  Ogilvie,  M.  A. 
Fellow  of  Balliol  College. 

Rev.  Henry  Jenkyns,  M.A.  Fellow  of 
Oriel  College. 

Rev.  William  Palmer,  M.A.  Worcester 
College. 

The  name  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Reynolds, 
M.A.  of  Jesus  Colle^,  recently  nomi- 
nated a  Public  Exoroiner  in  Disc'tplinh 
MaihemaXieu  et  Physicu,  was  submitted 
to  the  House,  and  unanimously  approved. 

Nov,  20. 

The  Rev.  John  Allen  Giles,  M»  A. 
Scholar  of  Corpus  Christ!  College,  was 
admitted  Fellow  of  that  Society. 

The  following  gentlemen  wore  elected 
Fellows  of  All  Souls'  College:— Frederick 
Anson  (Student)  and  Artlmr  I»bain,  B.A. 
Christ  Church,  and  FuUiott  Baugh,  B..\. 
of  Exeter  College. 

Nov.  t9. 

Joseph  Walker,  Esq.  Scholar  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  was  elected  Proba- 
tionary Fellow  of  Brasenosc  College. 

Oct.  15. 

Charles  Wadham  Diggle  (being  of  kin 
to  the  Founder),  and  Edward  Whitehead 
(of  the  county  of  Somerset),  were  admit- 
ted Scholars  of  Wadham  College. 
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Oct.  50. 

BJr.  James  Hill  was  admitted  Scholar 
of  New  College. 

^  Mr.  Henrj  Jones  and  Mr.  Joseph  Mar- 
tio,  of  Jesus  College,  were  elected  Scho- 
lars of  that  Society. 

Nov»  87, 

William  Steward  Richards,  A.B.  was 
elected  Scholar  of  Jesus  College. 

Nov.  29.* 

Messrs.  John  Wickers  and  Henry  Hol- 
der were  elected  Scholars,  and  Messrs. 
L.  S.  Barnwell,  A.  O.  Fitzgerald,  and  T. 
B.  Morrell,  were  elected  Exhibitioners  of 
Balliol  College. 

Dec.  4. 

Mr.  Bennett  Williams,  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, was  elected  an  Exiiibitioner  on  the 
Fitxgeraid  foundation  in  Queen's  College ; 
and  on  the  same  day  Mr.  Edwin  Me v rick 
was  elected  an  Exhibitioner  on  the  foun- 
dation of  Sir  Francis  Bridgman. 

Dec.  7. 

Mr.  George  Markbam  Giffard  was  ad- 
mitted Scholar  of  New  College. 

Dec,  10. 

Mr.  Henry  Fawcett,  of  University  Col- 
lege, was  elected  to  an  open  Scholarship 
iu  that  Society,  on  the  foundation  of  Mr. 
Browne ;  and  Mr.  John  Brenchley  to  a 
Scholarship  attached  to  Maidstone  Grara- 
mar  School^  on  the  foundation  of  Mr. 
Gnnsley. 

Oct.  17. 

In  ConTocation  <lhe  sum  of  «£50  was 
granted  from  tbo  University  chest,  in  aid 
of  the  subscription  towards  defraying  the 
expenses  of  the  Board  of  Health  during 
tbe  late  previdence  of  cholera  in  the  city 
and  saborbs  of  Oxford. 

MagdaUn  HaU, — Lushy  Scholarships, 

The  late  Mr.  Henry  Loshy,  of  Nare- 
stock«  Essex,  having  left  some  estates  to 
the  University  in  trust  for  the  promotion 
of  sound  and  religious  learning  in  Mag- 
dalen Hall,  in  such  manner  as  the  Presi- 
dent of  Magdalen  College  and  the  Princi- 
pal of  Magdalen  Hall,  for  the  time  being 
shuU  direct,  the  President  and  the  Princi- 
pal have  determined  to  found  in  Magda- 
len Hall  Three  Scholarships,  open  to  all 
Undcrmdoate  Members  of  the  UniTersity 
of  Oxford,  who  are  not  under  four  or 


above  eight  terms  standing  from  their 
matriculation.  The  election  of  the  first 
Scholar  will  take  place  next  term. 


About  Midsummer  last  Sir  Wro.  Heath- 
cote  made  a  proposition  to  give  a  prise  of 
£30  in  books  to  the  Scholars  and  Com- 
moners of  Winchester  College,  of  the 
praepositors  and  the  senior  part  of  fifth, 
to  be  awarded  the  first  week  in  December, 
after  an  examination  in  Theology,  the 
Greek  and  Latin  languages.  Ancient  His- 
tory, and  Mathematics.  It  was  under- 
stood to  be  the  wish  of  tbe  Hon.  Baronet 
that  Theology  should  have  the  precedence. 
In  compliance  with  the  arrangement  of 
the  liberal  donor,  the  competition  fur  tlie 
prize  commenced  on  Tuesday.  Tbe  Ex- 
aminers, who  came  from  Oxford  expressly 
for  the  occasion,  were  the  Rev.C.  Awdry, 
of  New  College,  and  the  Rev.G.  Muberly , 
of  Balliol.  Previous  to  the  examination, 
Mr.  Head,  Tutor  of  Merton,  intimated 
that  he  had  at  his  disposal  a  Post-Master- 
ship, which  he  would  present  to  the  suc- 
cessful candidate.  The  number  of  com- 
petitors was  thirty,  and  after  three  days 
of  anxious  perseverance  in  the  Election 
Chamber,  the  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
Hick  ley,  a  Commoner  Prefect,  son  of  Mr. 
Hickley,  of  Portsmouth.  Honourable 
mention  was  made  by  the  Examiners  of 
the  great  merits  of  Messrs.  Baker  and 
Turner,  both  of  whom  are  likewise  Com- 
moners. 


Mr.  B.  L.  Watson,  a  scholar  of  Crypt 
Grammar  School,  Gloucester,  has  been 
elected  to  ihe  Towiisend  Exhibition  at 
Pembroke  College;  also  Mr.  Arthur  Mor- 
gan, son  of  the  Rev.  M.  W.  Morgan, 
Curate  of  Iccomb,  Worcestershire,  has 
been  elected  an  Exhibitioner  from  Carop- 
den  School  to  Pembroke  College  on  the 
same  foundation. 

The  names  of  the  candidates  who,  at 
the  dose  of  the  Public  Examinations  in 
this  Term,  were  admitted  by  the  Public 
Examiners  into  the  Four  Classes  of  Literoi 
Humanicres,  according  to  the  alphabetical 
arrangement  in  each  class,  prescribed  by 
the  Statute,  are  as  follow  :— 

First  Class, 
Allies,  Thomas,  Wadham  College. 
Boscawen,  Lord,  Christ  Church  Coll. 
Bruce,  Hon.    James,    Christ  Church 
College. 
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DenisoD,  Stephen,  Bnltiol  College. 
Gilest  J.,  Corpus  Christi  College. 
Lushii>gton,  Williaro,  Oriel  College. 
Marriott,  Charles,  Balliol  College. 
Maule,  George,  Christ  Church  College. 
Osnaro,  Nutcomb,  Exeter  College. 
Wall,  Henry,  St.  Mary  Hall. 

Second  Clou. 
'Btrry,  James,  Brasenose  College. 
Gardner,  Ceorge,  £aeter  College. 
Laxton,  Williani,  Trinity  College. 
Lutwyche,  Alfred  J.  P.  Queen's  Coll. 
MacmuUen,  Richard  Gill,  CorpusClvristi 
College. 
Soaierset,  George,  St.  Mary  Hall. 
Spooner,  William,  Oriel  College. 
Thornton,  Charles,  Christ  Church  Coll. 
Walker.  Samuel  H.  Balliol  College. 
Were,  Ellis,  Queen's  CoUege. 

Third  Clou. 
Barnes,  Bodolph,  Christ  Gharch  Coll. 
Cheshire,  Henry,  Wndharo  College. 
Clare,  George,  St.  John's  College. 
Elweil,  William,  University  College. 
Froud,  William,  Oriel  College. 
Harrison,  William,  Balliol  College. 
Larktn,  Edward,  Trinity  College. 
Macdonald,  James,  Christ  Church  Coll. 
Monck,  J.  Brasenose  CoUvga^ 
Orlebar,  Arthur,  Lincoln  College. 
Pearson,  William,  University  College. 

Fourth  Clau, 
Acland,  Arthur,  Christ  Church  Coll. 
Barrow,  Thomas,  Albion  Hall.    ' 
Bramhall,  John,  Exeter  College. 
Carter,  Thomas,  Worcester  College. 
Douglas,  Hon.  Marquis,  Christ  Church 
College. 

Ensor,  Edmund  S.  Brasenose  College, 
Garrick,  George,  University  College. 
Geary,  Francis,  Christ  Church  College. 
Hilton,  Henry,  Worcester  College. 
Htnkman,  Edward,  Exeter  College. 
Hodson,  George,  Magdalen  Hall. 
Hooper,  William,  Pembroke  College. 
Hope,  James  R.  Christ  Church  College. 
Hornby,  William,  Christ  Church  Coll. 
Hughan,  Thomas,  Balliol  College. 
Leslie,  Charles,  Christ  Church  College. 
Pulteney,  Richard,  Balliol  College. 


Rickards,  Robert  F.  Balliol  College. 
Roshout,  George,  Christ  Church  Coll. 
Sarjt-ant,  Robert,  Magdalen  Hall. 
Spencer,  John  L.  Worcester  College. 
Slanley,  George,  Christ  Church  Coll. 
Uniacke,  Richard,  St.  Marj  Hall. 
Whorwood,  Thomas  H.  Magdalen  Coll. 
Williams,  Robert,  Oriel  College. 

The  names  of  the  Candidates  who,  at 
the  close  of  the  Public  Examinations  in 
this  Term,  were  admitted  by  the  Public 
Examiners  into  the  four  Clashes  of  Discl- 
plinis  Matheniaticis  et  Phystcis,  according 
To  the  alphabetical  arrangement  in  each 
Class,  prescribed  by  the  Statute,  Are  as 
follow : — 

Tint  Clau, 
Cardew,  George,  Exeter  College. 
Froude,  William,  Oriel  College. 
Maberley,  Thoiuas  A.  Christ  Church 
College. 

Maule,  George  B.  Christ  Church  Coll. 
Orlebar,  Arthur,  Lincoln  Ciillege. 
Rickards,  Robert  F.  Balliol  College. 

Second  Clan, 
Acland,  Arthur,  H.  D.  Christ  Church 
College. 

Hughan,  Thomas,  Balliol  College. 
Marriott,  Charles,  Balliol  CuJlege. 
Walker,  Samuel,  Balliol  College. 

TiuTdCUsi. 
None. 

Fowrth  Claa. 
MarUn,  Francis  Wykhara,.Bamol  Coil. 
Williams,  Robert,  Oriel  College. 


In  pursuance  of  the  will  of  the  late 
Keane  Fitzgerald,  Esq.  an  exhibition  of 
60/.  a  year,  open  to  natives  of  Middlesex, 
and  tenable,  under  certain  conditions,  for 
seven  years,  has  been  founded  in  Queen*s 
College. 

Lord  Viscount  Folkestone,  eldest  son  of 
the  Earl  of  Radnor,  Lord  Viscount  Maid- 
stone, Lord  Viscount  Loftus,  and  the  Hon. 
Granville  George  Lcveson  Gower,  have 
been  admitted  as  noblemen  of  Cbri&t 
Church  CoUege. 
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DEGREES  CONFERRED  FRDM  OCTOBER  TO  DECEMBER  INCLUSIVE. 


DOCTOR  IN   PHYSIC. 

Nov.  ?8. 
James  Johnstone,  TriuUjr  College. 

BACIIILORS  IN  DIVINITY. 

Nov.  14. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Webster,  of  Queen's 
College,  vicar  of  Oakington,  in  this  couutv. 
Rev.  Charles  Davies,  St.  John's  Coif. 

Nov.  28. 

Rev.  Geo.  Wilkinson,  Si.  John's  CoH. 

HONORARY  MASTKR8  OF  ARTS. 

Nov,  2. 
Thomas  Sprhig  Rice,  Trinity-  College. 

Nov.  14. 
Hon.  Robert  Devereux,  Downing  Cofl. 

Nov.  28. 

Hon.  W.  C.   Wentworth   Fiizwiiltam, 
Trinity  College. 

MA8TBR8  OF  ARTS. 

Oct.  10. 

Charles  Lestoorgeon,  Trinitjr  College. 
A.  A.  Barker.  St.  Peter's  Coll.  (Comp.) 
The   Rev.   Henry   Parsons,   M.A.  of 

Balliol  College,  was  admkied  ad  tundem 

of  tb»  University. 

Nov.  S. 

Rev.  Rich.  Bond,  Corpus  Christi  Coll. 
Rev.  Weedon  Butler,  Trinity  College. 
Robert  Backlejr>  St.  Peter's' College. 
Rev.  W.  Sidgwick,  Trinity  College. 

Nov.  14. 

Rev.  James  Wollen,  St.  John's  College. 
Rev.  Wm.  J.  Dampier,  St.  John's  Coll. 

Nov.  28. 

John  W.  Lobbock,  Trin.  Coll.  (Corap.) 
Leonard  Thompson, Trin.  Coll.  (Comp.) 
Samuel  Marindin,  Trinity  College. 
Pliilip  W.  Ray,  Clare  Hall. 
William  Preston  II  niton.  Downing  Coll. 


BACHELORS  OF  ARTS* 

Oct.  10. 

Richard  John  St.  Aubyn,  Trinity  CoU. 

.Tohn  George  Bcllingham,  Trinity  Coll. 

Charles  John  Stock,  Trinity  College. 

I'homas  Nattle  Grlgg,  St.  Peter' :» Coll. 

Frederick  A.  Glover,  St.  Peter's  Coll. 

John  Richard  Bogue,  Christ's  College. 

James  Barry,  Queen's  College. 

John  Hibhrrt.  Fellow  of  King's  Coll. 

Robert  H.  Wilkiiisoo,  Fellow  of  King's 
College. 

George  VVilliam  Banruu,  St.  John's  Coll. 

Gei^rgc  Peter  Beoiiet,  Catharine  Hall. 

Tlic  ilev.  Henry  Parsons,  M.A.  of  Bal- 
liol College,  Oxford,  was  incorporated  a 
member  of  (his  University. 

Nov,  2. 

William  Hodgson,  Queen's  College. 
John  Crosby  Uuipleby,  Queen's  CoIL 

Nov.  14. 

Arthur  Brooking,  Trinity  College. 

Gregory  Bateman,  Trinity  College. 

William  Purdon,  St.  John's  College. 

Robert  Thorley  Bolton,  Clare  Hall. 

Donatus  L.  Hotchkin,  St.  John's  Coll. 

Kdward  Nettleship,  Corpus  Christi  Coll. 

Thomas  Allbut,  Catharine  HalU 

William  Rogers,  Catharine  Hall* 

Thomas  Penruddocke  Michell,  of  Mer- 
ton  College,  Oxford,  was  incorporated 
Master  of  Arts  of  Downing  College  in  this 
University. 

Nov.  28. 

William  J.  Hawart,  St  John's  College. 

BACHELOR  IN  CI^IL  LAW. 

Nov.  2. 
Rev.  H.  J.  Williams,  St  John's  Coll. 

BACHELORS  IN  PHYSIC. 

AW.  2. 
George  Shann,  Trinity  College. 

Nov.  28. 
William  Lowndes,  Trin.  Hall.  (Comp.) 
Rev.  R.  Mellor  Hope,  Trinity  Hall. 
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RcT.  Henry  Banks  Hall,  Trinity  Hall. 
Theodore  Wirgroan,  Trinity  College. 


MISCELLANEOUS    UNIVERSITY 
INTELLIGENCE. 

ELECTIONS. 

Dec,  19. 

The  Right  Hon.  Heorv  Goolbmi  and 
the  Right  Hon.  Charles  Maoiien  Sutton, 
of  Trinity  College,  were  elected  represen- 
tatives in  PaffiameaC  for  this  University. 

Oal  12. 

The  Capot  for  the  ensaing  year: 

The  Vi«e-Chanceilor,  (Dr.  Webb,  Clare 

Hall. 

William  Chafy,  D.D.,  Sidney  Sussex 

College,  Divinity. 
James  Geldart,  D.C.L.,Trin.  Hall,  Law 
J.  Cope,  M.D.,  St.  John's  Coll.,  Physic, 
Edward    John    Ash,   M.  A.,    Christ's 

College,  Sen,  Non  Regent. 

J.  Graham,  M.A.,  Queen's  Coll.  ftn.  R^^. 


PmOCTORS. 

Oef .  10. 

Rev.  George  Skinner,  M.A.  Jesus  Coll. 
Rev.  Henry  Howarih,  M.A.  St.  John's 
College. 

MODERATORS. 

H.Philpott,Esq.,  M.A.  Catharine  Hall. 
J.  Hymers,  Esq.  M.A.  St.  John's  Coll. 

SCnUTATORS. 

Rev.  Littleton  Charles  Powys,  B.D. 
Corpus  Christi  College. 

Rev.  John  Harding,  M.A.  King's  Coll. 

TAXORS. 

Rev.  J.  A.  Barnes,  M.A.  Trinity  Coll 
Rev.  C.  Currie,  M.A.  Pembroke  Coll 

PRO-PROCTORS. 

Oct.  It. 

Rev.  John  Graham,  B.D.  Jesus  Coll. 

Rev.  H.  J.  Rose,  B.D.  St  John's  Coll. 

Joshua  King,  Esq.  M.A.  Fellow  and 
Tutor  of  Queen's  College,  has  been,  by 
virtue  of  u  royal  dispensation,  elected 
President  of  that  society. 

Oet.l, 

Joseph  Mann,  B.A.,  Thomas  Borrow 
Burchan,  B.A.,  Thomas  Wilkinson,  B.A., 


and  Douglas  Denon  Hesth,  B.A.  of  Trinity 
College,  were  eieeled  Fellows  of  that 
society. 

Nov,  4. 

The  Rev.  William  Webb,  D.D.  Master 
of  Clare  Hall,  was  elected  Vice-Chan- 
cellor  for  the  year  ensuing. 

The  Rev.  Homphrj  Seniioiise  Phider, 
M.A.  Junior  Fellow  of  Gonville  and  Cains 
College,  was  elected  a  Senior  Fellow  of 
that  society. 

Nov,  14. 

John  Mills,  jun.  Esq.  B.A.  of  Pembroke 
College,  was  elected  a  Foundation  Fellow 
of  tliat  society. 

Nw,  21. 

Robert  Birkett,  M.A.  of  Eminaiiwl 
College,  was  elected  a  Foundation  FeOow 
of  that  society. 

The  following  gentlemen  have  been 
elected  Scholars  of  St.  John's  College  :— 


T.  Radcliffe. 

Crewse. 

Langdon. 

J.  Taylor. 

E.  HuxUble* 

Pound. 

Andras. 

J.  Thompson. 

Chambers. 

Massey. 


Saunders. 

Quirk. 

Bullock. 

Gipps. 

Bryer. 

G.  W.  Marsh. 

Cooke. 

W.  Jeudwine. 

G.  Jeudwine. 

Walmesley. 


GRACES. 

Graces  to  the  following  effect  hare 
passed  the  senate  :— 

Nov,  i. 

To  appoint  Mr.  Graham  of  Jesos  Col- 
lege, and  Mr.  Jackson  of  Sr.  John's  Col- 
lege, Classical  Examiners  of  the  Question- 
ists  who  are  not  Candidates  for  Honours. 

Nov.  14. 

To  appoint  Mr.  Gibson  of  Sidney,  Mr. 
Martin  of  St.  John's,  Mr.  Soames  of 
Trinity,  and  Mr.  Field  of  Trinity.  Ex- 
amiuers  for  the  Ctossical  Tripos  in  1855. 

To  appoint  Mr.  Fendnll  of  Jesus,  Mr. 
Keeling  of  St.  John's,  Mr.  Joseph  Wat- 
kins  Barnes  of  Trinity,  and  Mr.  Currie 
of  Pembroke,  Examiners  of  the  Previous 
Examination  in  Lent  Term,  1855. 

To  appoint  Mr.  Martin  of  Trinity,  Mr. 
Murphy  of  Caius,  Mr.  Gamons  of  Sid- 
ney, Mr.  Tink'er  of  Corpus  Christi,  Pro- 
fessor Hensiow  of  St.  John's,  and  Mr. 
Yate  of  St.  John's,  Examiners  of  the 
Questionists  in  January,  1855. 
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Tbe  Vice-Chancellor  having  leceived 
from  the  solicitor  of  Geo.  Buxton  Browne, 
Esq.  a  proposal  to  appropriate  £^,000» 
free  of  legacy  dotj,  part  of  a  bequest  Jeft 
to  tbe  said  George  Buxton  Browne,  in 
trust,  bj  the  Rev.  John  Crosse,  late  of 
Bradford  in  Yorkshire,  "  for  promoting 
tlie  cause  of  true  religion,"  and  to  transfer 
the  said  sum  to  the  University  for  the 
purpose  of  founding  Three  Theological 
Scholarships  to  be  under  the  following 
regulations: — 

1.  That  they  be  called  "  The  Crosse 
Scholarships." 

S.  That  the  candidates  for  the  same  be 
Bachelors  of  Arts,  in  the  first  year  from 
their  degree;  and  that  such  scholarships 
be  tenable  till  the  scholars  attain  the  stand- 
ing of  the  Masters  of  Arts,  viz.  for  three 
years. 

3.  That  the  first  elections  be  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  make  one  of  them  vacant 
yearly  for  ever ;  and  for  this  purpose,  that 
at  the  first  election  the  persons  elected  be 
a  Jooior,  a  Middle,  and  a  Senior  Bachelor. 

4.  That  the  annual  examination  and 
ekctioD  take  place  in  the  Michaelmas 
term  after  the  division  of  the  said  terra. 

5.  That  in  case  of  any  vacancy  of  a 
scholarship  before  the  person  is  of  Master 
of  Arts  standing,  that  at  the  next  annual 
election  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  of  the  same 
year  with  the  scholar  so  vacating  be 
elected  into  his  room. 

6.  That  the  sum  of  £2,000,  proposed 
tobe  transfered  to  the  University  be  vested 
in  Government  Securities,  in  the  name  of 
the  Chancellor,  Masters  and  Scholars,  tbe 
annual  interest  arising  from  the  same  to 
be  divided  equally  axnong  the  three  scho- 
kis. 

7.  That  electors  to  be  the  Vice-Chan- 
cellor,  theMargorate  Professor  of  Divinity, 
the  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity,  the  B«- 
gios  Professor  of  Hebrew,  the  Regius 
Professor  of  Greek,  the  Norrisian  Profes- 
sor uf  Divinity,  and  the  Professor  of 
Arabic 

8.  The  examination  to  turn  upon  a 
knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  their 
Original  Tongues,  Hebrew  and  Greek,  of 
Ecclesiastical  History,  of  the  earlier  and 
later  Heresies,  and  such  other  subjects  of 
useful  inquiry  as  may  be  thought  most 
likely  to  assist  in  tbe  formation  of  valu- 
able characters,  fitted  to  sustain  and 
adorn  "  tbe  cause  of  true  religion." 

At  a  congregation  on  Tuesday,  Dec.  4, 
a  grace  passed  the  Senate,  agreeing  to  ac- 


cept the- aforesaid  proposal,  snbject  to  the 
above  regulations. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Observatory  Syndi- 
cate it  was  stated,  that  at  a  sale  of  certain 
property  at  Balsham,  a  short  time  previous, 
a  lot,  consisting  of  two  inclosures  of  arable 
land,  was  purchased  by  Mr.  £.  M.  Smith, 
who  found  it  to  be  situate  very  near  the 
Plumian  Horoestall,  and  nearly  surrounded 
by  the  land  belonging  to  that  estate.  Mr. 
Smith,  therefore,  purchased  the  lot,  under 
an  impression  that  the  University  might 
deem  it  a  desirable  addition  to  the  Plumian 
estate.  The  Syndicate  agreed  that  it  was 
highly  desirable  that  the  lot  should  be 
purchased  as  a  permanent  addition  to  the 
Plumian  estate,  and  a  grace  has  passed 
the  Senate,  agreeing  to  grant  the  neces- 
sary sum  to  the  Plumian  Trustees  from 
tbe  common  chest. 

The  Marquis  of  Gran  by  ;  the  Viscount 
Melgand ;  the  Hon.  Geo.  Murray,  eldest 
son  of  Lord  Gienlyon  ;  the  Hon.  Charles 
Maynard,  eldest  son  of  Lord  Maynard ; 
Lord  Claud  Hamilton ;  Lord  John  Bei«s- 
ford ;  the  Hon.  Orlando  Forrester;  and 
Sir  John  Nelthorpe,  have  been  admitted 
members  of  Trinity  College. 


PRIZES. 

The  Seatonian  Prise  (for  the  best  poem 
on  The  Plague  St^ed)  has  been  awarded 
to  the  Rev.  T.  £.  Hankinson,  M.A.  of 
Corpus  Christ!  College. 

Tbe  subject  of  the  Norrisian  prize  essay 
for  the  ensuing  year  is,  *'  The  cmduet  and 
preaching  of  the  Apottles  an  evidence  of  the 
Truth  o/Christianity." 

Chancelloi's  Cold  Medal. 

[For  the  encouragement  of  English 
Poetry,  to  such  resident  Under-graduates 
as  shall  compose  the  best  Ode  or  the  best 
Poem  in  heroic  verse.] 

Subject  for  the  prevent  year : — 
"  Delphi." 

Menihen*  Prizes, 
Subjects  for  the  present  year  :— 

For  the  Bachelors. 
*'  Quenam  precipne  sint  labentis  im- 
perii indicia  ?" 

For  the  Under-graduates, 
"  Utruro  Servorum  manumissio  in  In- 
sulis    Indorum  Occidentalium   confestim 
facta  plus  boni  aot  mali  secum  afferat  ?" 
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Sk'  Wm.  Brawn*i  MedmUkU. 

Subjects  for  tlie  present  year : — 
For  the  Greek  Ode,  "  Tlicnnopylie." 
For  the  Latin  Ode,  **  Rooianorum  mo- 

iinmenta  in  Britannia  reperta." 

For  tiie  Epigrams,  "  Prope  ad  sum  mum 

prope  ad  exitora.'* 

Ptnan  Priu. 

Subject  for  tlie  present  jrcnr: — 
Sbakspeare,  King  Richard  II.  Act  iii. 
Scene  2,  beginning — 

K.  Rich,  ** Know*sl  thou  not. 

That  when  the  searching  eve  of  heaven  is 

bid." 
And  ending — 

"  For  heaven  still  guards  the  right." 

The  foNowing  is  a  list  of^the  riesdcnt 
Members  of  Cambridge  University  be- 
longing to  each  College: — 

In  Commons.  In  LodgingSb 

Trinity 465  241 

St.  John's SSI  ....  107 

Queen's    125  74 

Caius    ...«• 91  .-••  36 

Christ 80  8 

St.  Peter's    79  ....  17 

Emmanuel    77  ....  7 

Corpus  Christ! ....  69  ....  8 

Jesus    64  ....  4 

Catherine  Hall     . .  59  ....  27 

Magdalen    h9  ....  5 

ClareUail    54  f 

Pembroke    43  ....  — 

King's 34  ....  — 


Sidney 31     .  • . .     19 

Trinity  UaU 24     ....       9 

Downing........     14     ....       3 

1697  553 

In  College,  1,144*  In  Liodgiogs.  553. 
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SCOTLAND. 

Univertity  tf  Glasgow, — On  Thursday, 
November  15th,  Henry  Cock  bum.  Esq., 
his  Majesty's  Solicitor-General  for  Scot- 
land, was  unanimously  re-elected  Lord 
Rector  foe  the  ensuing  year.  Tbe  Lord 
Rector  ol'  thif^  Uiuversity  is  not  appointed 
by  the  Senaius  Academicus,  but  by  the 
whole  body  of  Matriculated  Students. 

University  (f  E^inJmrgA. — ITie.  Chair  of 
Natural  Philosophy  is  vacant  by  the  death 
of  Sir  John  Leslie,  who  expired  on  the  3d 
November,  at  bis  seat  of  Coats  in  Fife ;  it 
is  in  the  gift  of  the  Town  Council. 

Univenxty  of  St,  Andrew's. — Tlic  Rev. 
David  Scot,  M.D.  Minister  of  Corstor- 
phinCf  in  the  Presbylery  of  Edinburgh, 
has  been  appointed  Professor  of  Oriental 
Lant(uagcs. 

Univcraty  of  Aberdeen. — ^The  Lord  Vis- 
count Arbuthnot  has  been  re-eicclcd  Lord 
Rector  of  King's  College  for  the  ensuing 
year;  and  R.  W.  Duff.  Esq.,  James 
Urqharr,  Esq.,  and  Charles  Baunenuan, 
Esq.,  Assessors. 


THE 
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Abt.  L — Theological  Library,  No.  TIL — History  of  the  JRe- 
formed  Religion  in  France.     By  Edward  Smedley^  M.  A.,  Late 
Fellow  of  Sidney  Sussex  College^  Cambridge.    Vol,  L     Lon- 
don.    Rivingtons.     1832. 

All  vegetable  substances,  it  is  well  known,  are  liable  to  four 
distinct  processes,  previously  to  their  final  decomposition.  There 
is^  first,  the  saccharine  fermentation;  then  there  is  the  vinous  fer^ 
mentation;  next  follows  the  acetous  fermentation;  and,  lastly^ 
comes  the  putrefactive  fermentation ;  the  issue  of  which  is  the 
dissolution  of  the  material  into  its  primitive  elements.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  human  societies  may  be  subject  to  a  series  of  processes, 
somewhat  analogous  to  those  which  occur  in  the  vegetable  king- 
dom: and,  without  attempting  to  trace  out  this  analogy,  we  shall 
be  content  to  remark,  that  some  sort  of  fermentation — (we  know 
not  exactly  what — but  certainly  not  the  saccharine) — seems,  at 
this  moment,  to  be  going  on  throughout  the  whole  mass  of  the 
great  European  community.  Most  assuredly,  whether  for  good 
or  evil,  the  principles  of  change  are,  in  this  country,  manifesting 
themselves  with  an  activity,  which  portends  a  new  and  untried 
combination  of  the  social  ingredients.  And  tremendous  is  the 
bubbling  of  the  cauldron,  produced  by  their  operation :  and  pro- 
digious is  the  **  double,  double,  toil  and  trouble*'  of  the  wise  men 
who  are  assembled  round  it:  and  whimsical  and  fantastic,  beyond 
all  former  example,  both  in  colour  and  in  shape,  are  the  sprites, 
which  are  perpetually  risings  up  out  of  the  mystic  "  gruel/'  as  it 
works,  and  are  mingling,  while  they  may,  in  antic  dance,  and 
wanton  evolution.  Such  is  their  number,  that  their  name,  of 
course,  might  properly  be  called  Legion.  In  this,  however,  the 
imps  rejoice  not,  so  much  as  in  another  character,  wherein  they 
glorify  themselves,  and  which  they  seek,  as  it  would  appear,  to 
lYO.  XXTI.— AFB.  18S3.  9 
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impress  upon  the  period  which  gives  them  birth.  We  have  all 
heard  of  the  i\ge  of  Gold — and  the  Age  of  Silver — and  the  Ages 
of  Brass  and  Iron.  But  the  present  may  more  fitlj  be  called  the 
"  Penny"  Age :  for  this  is  the  very  title  which  is,  most  generally, 
written  on  the  forehead  of  these  swarming  familiars.  Id  the 
strength  and  virtue  of  this  sign,  they  go  forth  to  conquer :  and, 
in  this,  they  hope  to  bear  down  the  ponderous  attributes,  which, 
hitherto,  have  been  vulgarly  ascribed  to  the  successive  eras  of 
mankind.     And  the  language  of  their  triumph  is — 

We  are  not,  however,  inclined  (o  look  with  absolute  dismay 
and  despair  upon  this  "  small  infantry"  of  the  powers  of  the  air: 
partly,  because  there  are,  among  them,  forms  which  wear  no 
sinister  or  malicious  aspect,  and  which  even  seem,  by  their  coua«> 
tenance  and  bearing,  to  speak  of  peace  on  earth,  and  good  will 
towards  men;— -and|  partly,  because  there  occasionally  rises  up, 
with  them,  out  of  the  ^'  charmed,  pot,''  a  shape  of  superior  di- 
mension, dignity,  and  substance,  prepared,  as  it  would  seem, 
''  deftly  to  show  its  office,'^  and  ministry,  in  behalf  of  all  that  is 
venerable,  and  honest,  and  lovely,  and  of  good  report.  From 
the  presence  of  these  brighter  and  more  noble  apparitions,  we 
would  willingly  gather,  that  other  powers,  besides  the  principali- 
ties of  evil,  may  have  their  part  and  lot  in  conducting  these 
ominous  preparations.  If  the  magicians  of  Babylon  the  Great 
had  it  all  their  own  way,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  air  might  either 
be  darkened  with  the  legions  of  their  swarthy  and  unclean  spirits; 
or  else  that  it  might  be  haunted  with  false  and  treacherous  phan- 
toms arrayed  like  angels  of  light.  As  it  is,  however,  we  are  ready 
to  hope  and  trust  that  an  antagonist  agency  of  good  is  likewise 
at  work  upon  the  busy  alchymy  of  the  times ;  and  that,  after  all, 
they  who  are  for  us  shall,  eventually,  turn  out  to  be  more  than 
they  who  are  against  us.  Only,  let  it  be  always  remembered, 
that  the  wizards  and  cunning  men,  with  whom  we  have  to  do, 
are  not  given  to  slumber;  and  that  nothing  but  watchfulness, 
And  diligence,  and,  we  must  add»  prayer,  will  avail,  on  our  part, 
to  counterwork  and  neutralize  their  enchantments. 

To  talk  somewhat  more  prosaically  of  this  matter; — among  the 
encouraging  phenomena  to  be  found,  in. this  day  of  compendious 
publications,  we  may  very  justly  reckon  the  volume  now  before 
us.  Mr.  Blunt  has  recently  furnished  us  with  a  masterly 
sketch  of  the  History  of  the  Reformation  in  England:  and 
we  are  now  indebted  to  Mr.  Smedley  for  a  similar  good 
office  towards  the  same  cause  in  France.  If  the  whole  of  his 
undertaking  shall  be  executed  with  the  talent  and  the  spirit  which, 
have  presided  over  this  first  part,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the 
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task  could*  by  possibility,  be  committed  to  better  hands.  In  the 
fint  place,  the  style  of  Mr.  Smedley  is  remarkable  for  its  terse« 
Dess  and  perspicuity, — qualities  of  signal  importance  in  historical 
composition.  He,  moreover,  appears  to  have  a  complete  mastery 
over  his  materials.  Extensive  and  various  as  they  are,  he  surveys 
them  without  perplexity  or  confusion,  and  marshals  them  into 
orderly,  compact,  and  luminous  narrative.  It  requires  no  ordi« 
dinary  strength  of  judgment,  and  felicity  of  execution*  thus  to  ex« 
tract  their  essence  from  the  vast  accumulations  of  former  annalists 
and  compilers,  and  to  present  it  in  a  form  that  shall  be  accept* 
able  both  to  the  profound  student,  and  the  more  general  reader* 
One  grand  secret  of  Mr.  Smedley's  success  we  take  to  be,  that  he 
has  been  engaged  upon  a  favourite  region  of  research.  It  ia  very 
easy  to  perceive  that  he  has  been  animated,  throughout,  by  a 
spirit  of  warm  devotion  to  his  workt  He  writea»  inde^*  appa* 
rently  without  much  effort,  and  with  perfect  composure  and  self* 
possession.  But  it  is  impossible  to  peruse  a  single  chapter  with* 
out  discerning  proofs  of  that  familiarity  with  every  department  of 
his  subject,  which  is  to  be  acquired  by  none  but  those  who  are 
enamoured  of  their  task.  There  has,  evidently,  been  no  need 
for  him  to  lash  himself  up  to  an  encounter  with  his  business; 
and  the  result  has  been  a  clear,  attractive,  and  interesting  ao» 
count  of  French  Protestantism,  such  as  may  be  said  to  supply  a 
difideratum  in  our  national  literature.  We  are  aware  of  no  pub- 
lication  which  comprises  so  much  valuable  and  connected  infor* 
nation,  relative  to  this  department  of  history,  within  so  manage- 
able a  compass. 

Mr.  Smedley  says  truly*  that  no  part  of  Christendom  has  un- 
dergone severer  trials  for  the  sake  of  truth,  than  Protestant  France; 
and  that  none,  therefore,  may  reward  our  inquiries  with  a  richer 
harvest  of  varied  and  attractive  interest.  It  is  true  that  in  France, 
as  elsewhere,  the  pro<«j/  was,  at  first, not  so  much  against  the  abo- 
minations  and  sorceries  of  the  spiritual  Babylon,  as  against  her 
crown  of  pride, — her  purple  and  fine  linen,*— her  rapacity,  which 
fattened  on  the  marrow  of  kings, — and  her  impudent  monopoly  in 
the  gainful  traffic  of  priestcraft.  But  the  assault  upon  these  out- 
works of  the  Papacy  effected,  in  time,  a  breach  in  the  wall, 
through  which  men  began  to  look  into  the  interior  chambeti  of 
imagery,  and  to  gaze,  with  indignation  and  astonishment,  at  the 
etHT^ater  abominatiom  that  were  done  therein.  We  find,  ac- 
cordingly, that  the  same  authorities,  which  had  condemned*  as 
false  and  scandalous,  the  pretences  by  which  Tetzel  was  replenish- 
ing the  treasury  of  the  Vatican,  denounced  the  opinions  of  Luther 
as  calling  for  refutation,  not  by  process  of  argument,  but  only  by 
the  ^'  infallible  artillery"  of  bonds  and  fire.     But  then*  we  also 
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find,  that  the  new  learning,  whose  attack  went,  direct,  to  the 
spiritual  strong-hold  of  Romish  corruption,  soon  after  found  its 
way  to  the  diocese  of  Meauz.  The  persecution  which  followed, 
in  1525,  drove  Faber  to  Navarre,  and  Farel  to  Geneva,  (where 
he  became  the  friend  and  colleague  of  Calvin^)  and  was  further 
rendered  memorable  by  the  martyrdom  of  Jacques  Povent,  who 
was  burned  alive  on  the  Grive,  and  may,  perhaps,  be  considered 
as  the  Protomartyr  of  the  French  Reformation. 

In  the  course  of  the  next  four  years  from  that  time,  the  new 
opinions  continued  to  advance  from  strength  to  strength.  The 
rage  and  alarm  of  the  parliament  at  Paris  was  testified  by  the 
eseecution  of  Louis  Berquin;  whose  firmness  and  composure  in 
hi?  last  hour  was  such  that>  according  to  the  report  of  a  spectator, 
'*  you  would  have  said  that  he  was  meditating  in  his  library  upon 
bis  studies,  or  in  the  Church  upon  his  God."  Still  it  was  hoped 
by  the  reformers  that  the  king,  Francis  1.,  at  least  was  tolerant :  and 
it  was  not  till  late,  1534,  that  they  were  most  fearfully  undeceived. 
In  that  year  a  number  of  Sacramentarians  were  arrested  in  Paris; 
and  the  1 9th.  of  January,  1535,  was  fixed  for  the  first  grand  autO' 
da-fe  in  France.  It  was  celebrated  with  unprecedented  solem« 
nity,  and  most  odious  splendour.  The  king  kimself,  at  a  banquet 
held  at  the  palace  of  the  archbishop,  exclaimed — '^  If  my  right 
arm  were  gangrened,  I  would  cheerfully  cut  it  off,  and  cast  it 
from  me^  If  my  own  sons  were  unhappy  enough  to  be  seduced 
by  these  detestable  novelties,!  myself  would  be  the  first  to  furnish 
proofs  of  their  guilt."  The  execrable  and  fiend-like  mummeries 
of  the  day  were  concluded  by  a  spectacle  of  unparalleled  horror. 

*'  Francis,  the  most  chivalrous  knight,  and  accomplished  prince  of  his 
days — (fertile  as  those  days  were  in  valour  and  magnificence) — stopped 
at  six  different  places  of  execution,  in  which  an  equal  number  of  victims 
of  fanaticism  were  tarrying  his  arrival,  in  all  the  bitterness  of  prepara* 
tiou  for  an  agonizing  death.  As  if  the  ordinary  tenors  of  the  stake 
were  inadequate  for  the  punishment  now  required,  these  martyrs,  bound 
to  the  extremity  of  long  poles,  were  alternately  lowered  to,  and  with- 
drawn from,  the  blazing  pile;  till  the  ropes  by  which  they  were 
fastened  caught  fire,  snapped  asunder,  and  plunged  their  already  half- 
burned  limb9  into  the  devouring  flame/* — p.  31. 

From  this  hour  of  infamy,  there  was  evidently  an  end  of  all 
hope  of  toleration  or  indulgence  towards  the  heresies  of  Luther« 
And — (if  we  may  reverently  venture  to  scan  the  dealings  of  Pro- 
yidence) — we  might  almost  be  tempted  to  surmise  that  the  burn- 
ing curse  of  infidelity  and  atheism  has  since  fallen  upon  France, 
in  righteous  retribution  for  the  abominable  orgies  of  that  dreadful 
night,  followed  up,  as  they  were,  by  a  long  succession  of  similar 
enormities. 
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The  next  event  of  any  marked  importance  in  the  history  of 
French  Protestantism,  is  the  substitution  of  Calvin's  name  and  in^ 
fluence  for  that  of  Luther.  The  brutal  cruelty  of  Francis  drove 
the  Germans  out  of  his  dominions,  and  thus  destroyed  the  predo* 
minance  of  their  great  reformer,  only  to  make  way  for  that  of  the 
pastor — it  might  truly  be  added,  the  pontiiF-^of  Geneva.  It  waa 
in  the  year  1636  that  this  wonderful  man  put  forth  his  "  Institu- 
tion of  the  Christian  Religion/'  containing  a  most  elaborate  ex- 
position of  the  principles  of  the  Reformation,  and  prefaced  by  an 
intrepid  remonstrance  to  Francis  I.,  who,  at  that  very  time,  had 
merited  the  execration  of  mankind  by  the  sanguinary  act  of' faith 
to  which  we  have  just  adverted.  This  work  had  been  composed 
by  Calvin  when  he  was  a  concealed  fugitive  at  Angoul&me,  whi- 
ther he  had  fled  to  avoid  the  penal  consequences  of  certain  ex- 
pressions which  occurred  in  a  speech  delivered,  on  one  occasion, 
by  the  rector  of  a  college  in  Paris,  but  which  had  been  traced  to  the 
pen  of  the  reformer  himself.  By  this  achievement  he  was  marked 
out  for  the  commanding  post  which,  after  various  vicissitudes,  he 
Bubsequently  occupied,  and  which  gave  him  such  prodigious  in- 
fluence over  the  destinies  of  the  Reformation.  His  final  settle- 
ment at  Geneva  took  place  in  1641.  In  consequence  of  the 
flight  of  their  bishop,  the  episcopal  form  of  government  had  been 
lost  to  the  Genevan  Church ;  and,  by  that  event,  Calvin  was  ele- 
vated to  a  popedom,  scarcely  less  absolute,  though  less  extensive 
and  magnificent,  than  that  of  the  successor  of  St.  Peter. 

**  Never,"  says  Mr.  Smedley,  "  was  more  despotic  sway  established 
over  mens*  wills  and  consciences  than  that  which  be  erected ;  and, 
although  be  failed  to  introduce  his  scheme  as  the  dominant  religion  of 
France,  it  became  the  real  model,  as  himself  was  the  virtual  high-priest, 
of  every  separate  reformed  congregation  within  the  limits  of  the  king- 
dom." 

From  this  time  forward,  the  cause  of  the  Reformation  conti- 
nued to  be  pleaded  by  fire  and  by  blood.  The  elements  of  civil 
strife  were  soon  cast  in,  to  aggravate  the  horror  and  the  confusion 
of  the  time.  The  unhallowed  flames  of  secular  ambition  imparted 
something  of  an  infernal  fury  to  those  of  religious  discord,  and, 
for  a  long  series  of  years,  the  whole  kingdom  was  ravaged  by  the 
conflagration.  By  the  death  of  Francis  I.  indeed,  in  16479  the 
hopes  of  the  reformers  were  faintly  revived :  for  his  successor, 
Henry  II.,  if  not  more  distinguished  by  humanity,  was  less  gifted 
with  energy,  than  his  royal  father,  and  might,  on  that  account  at 
least,  be  somewhat  less  formidable  as  a  persecutor  of  heresy.  The 
public  entry  of  the  king  into  Paris,  two  years  after  his  accession, 
soon  scattered  to  the  winds  this  pleasing  anticipation.  The 
Kotablea  were  assembled,  on  that  occasion,  at  the  palace,  to 
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tftke  cognizance  of  religion;  and  the  result  of  their  counsels  was 
a  general  gaol-delivery,  which  swept  the  Conciergerie  clear  that 
rery  night.  Four  scafiblds  were  erected  in  different  public 
places  of  the  city.  Among  these,  the  long-imprisoned  victims 
were  distributed.  As  darkness  fell,  the  city  was  illumined  by  the 
glare  of  the  blazing  piles.  The  king  visited  these  altars  of  Mo* 
^locfa  in  succession ;  and  **  distinguished,  not  without  compunction, 
among  the  cries  of  the  wretched  sufferers  expiring  in  agony,  llie 
voice  of  a  favourite  attendant  of  his  bed-chamber." — p.  66. 

^  Such  are  the  scenes  for  which  the  student  of  this  portion  of 
history  must  resolutely  prepare  himself.  He  must  literally  make 
Up  his  mind  to  become  conversant  with  atrocities,  which  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  all  the  powers  of  hell  were  let  loose  upon 
mankind.  He  must  actually  sup  full  with  such  a  prodigality  of 
horrors,  as  may  almost  bring  on  a  dangerous  loathing  for  his 
species.  And  yet,  if  we  would  have  a  right  understanding  as  to 
the  prodigious  heroism  and  energy  which  religion  can  breathe 
into  the  human  soul,  it  is  absolutely  needful  that  we  should  be«- 
come  familiar  with  these  frightful  manifestations  of  inhuman 
bigotry;  for  how  otherwise  shall  we  justly  estimate  the  glorious 
quality  of  those  who,  through  faith,  quenched  the  violence  offire^ 
escaped  the  edge  of  the  sword,  and  out  of  fDeakness  were  made 
strong?  In  spite  of  these  works  of  the  devil,  the  Protestant  cause 
held  on  its  course.     Nay, 


**  per  damna^  per  csedes^  ab  ipso 


iXixit  opes  auimumque  ferro.' 

**  tn  vain,"  say«  Mr.  Smedley,  ''  was  the  scaibld  dehiged  with  the 
Mood  of  unaufliimred  mart3rr8%  It  became,  as  has  been  powerfully  said 
elKWhete,  *  the  seed  of  the  Church/  springing  «p  to  an  abuDdant  har- 
vest, and  bearing  a  return,  some  sixty,  some  an  hundred-fold.  In  vain 
were  the  tongues  of  confessors  torn  out,  before  they  were  dragged  to  exe- 
cution, in  order  to  prevent  their  dying  words  from  awakening  sympathy. 
They,  being  dead,  yet  spake ;  and  their  speech  xvas  as  the  voice  of  a 
trumpet.  Day  by  day  the  Reformation  emoedded  itself  more  fimdy  in 
France,  and,  secretly  or  openly,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  popnlation 
embraced  its  doctrines."— p.  62. 

It  was  not,  however,  till  1555  that  the  scattered  elements  of 
I^rotestantism  collected  themselves  into  the  form  and  substance  of 
a  regular  church.  But  in  that  year  the  process  of  organization 
commenced.  A  fraternity  of  proselytes,  who  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  assemble  for  worship  in  an  obscure  ouarter  of  the 
suburbs  of  Paris,  then  formed  themselves  into  a  visible  professing 
community,  on  the  avowed  principles  of  the  Reformation.  Tbe 
example  was  rapidly  followed  in  other  parts  of  the  kinj^oni. 
Churches  were  established,  which,  though  independent  oi  eadi 
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other,  were  yet  closely  connected  by  the  bond  of  Christian  fellow* 
riiip.  Religious  ministn^Uons  were  performed,  no  longer  by  mis- 
sionaries from  Geneva,  but  by  stationary  ministers  appointed  for 
each  congregation.  A  constant  and  cordial  communication  was 
maintained  between  these  religious  societies;  and  the  effect  was^ 
that  die  Protestant  interest  began  to  assume  an  imposing  ap- 
pearance of  stability,  and  to  grow  into  the  strength  of  an  integral 
and  national  institution. 

It,  further,  speedily  became  manifest  that  the  spirit  of  the  R^ 
formatioQ  had  not,  all  this  while,  been  creeping  about  the  humbler 
regions  of  society.  It  was  now  seen  to  rear  its  head  in  the  high 
peaces  also.  The  princes  and  the  nobles  of  the  land  began  to 
look  more  closely  into  the  things  that  pertained  to  their  salvation; 
and  the  consequence  was,  that  questions  of  religious  faith  pro* 
duced  an  agitation,  even  in  the  precincts  of  court,  extremely 
ominous  to  Uie  stability  of  the  ancient  order  of  things.  From 
this  period  it  is  that  we  are,  more  particularly,  to  date  that  con^ 
bination  of  political  enterprize  with  spiritual  zeal,  which  was 
eventually  so  fatal  to  the  peace  of  France,  and  which  desecrated, 
in  some  degree,  the  grand  struggle  of  the  reformers  for  the  puri« 
fication  of  die  Church.  Thenceforward  the  history  of  the  Re- 
formation in  France  is,  in  fact,  the  history  of  a  tremendous  civil 
war,  rendered  more  fearfully  and  variously  interesting  by  the  fre- 
quent atrocities  of  religious  bigotry.  And  such,  periiaps,  might 
have  been  the  history  of  the  Reformation  in  England,  if  the  pre- 
vious ciril  wars  of  the  two  Roses  had  not  well  nigh  broken  down 
the  wealth  and  grandeur  of  her  ancient  feudal  aristocracy* 

The  series  of  barbarities  by  which  the  patience  of  the  Sacra- 
mentarians  was  exhausted,  is  related  by  Mr.  Smedley  with  con- 
spicuous ability  and  spirit.  It  was  in  1569  that  they  started  op 
from  the  posture  of  mere  religious  dissidents,  to  the  more  formi- 
dable attitude  of  a  powerful  political  party.  Antony,  Dnke  of 
Venddme  and  titular  King  of  Navarre,  as  first  prince  of  the 
Mood,  was  the  person  marked  out,  by  his  rank  and  station,  as  the 
natural  head  and  leader  of  the  Protestants.  But  the  feeble,  in- 
dolent, and  double-minded  voluptuary  was  soon  found  to  be 
utterly  unworthy  of  so  arduous  and  so  illustrious  a  post.  The 
office  accordingly  devolved  on  one  who,  in  many  respects,  was 
admirably  qualified  to  sustain  it,  Louis  of  Bourbon,  Prince  of 
Cond6,  whose  character  we  shall  give  as  presented  to  us  by  Mr. 
Smedley. 

**  Under  a  person  but  scantily  indebted  to  nature  for  external  advan- 
tages, and  an  appearance  of  carelessness  and  frivolity,  Louis  Prioce  of 
Conde  nourished  an  ardent,  intrepid,  lofty*  and  indomitable  spirit. 
Bchooled  in  war,  although  hitherto  confined  to  subaltern  appointments^ 
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he  had  exhibited  talents  for  military  combination  not  less  brilliant  than 
bis  personal  courage  ;  and  without  private  revenues,  and  excluded  from 
the  favours  of  the  court,  Jie  had  learned  those  lessons  of  self-denial  and 
active  exertion,  of  which  necessity  is  ever  the  great  teacher.  One  cruel 
mortification  to  which  the  Guises  had  exposed  him,  was  a  mission  on  an 
expensive  embassy  without  adequate  appointments  3  a  second  was  the 
refusal  of  the  government  of  Picardy,  resigned  by  the  Admiral  Coligny, 
with  the  express  object  of  obtaining  the  succession  for  his  friend  and 
kinsman.  These  and  many  other  alronts,  the  hopelessness  of  success  hi 
«ny  public  career,  while  the  Guises  retained  power,  the  zealous  urgency 
of  his  princess  and  her  mother  the  Dame  de  Roye,  the  stings  of  disap- 
pointment, tlie  hopes  of  ambition,  the  desire  of  revenge,  decided  him  to 
embrace  communion  with  a  sect  actuated,  indeed,  by  motives  widely 
diflferent  from  his  own,  yet  desirous,  like  himself,  to  effect  a  change  io 
the  government.  Rapid  in  all  his  movements,  resolute  when  he  had 
decided,  impatient  of  disguise,  and  prompt  to  action,  he  at  once  avowed 
his  conversion  to  Protestantism ;  and  named  a  place  and  day  for  con- 
ference with  some  of  the  chief  delegates  of  the  reformed,  in  order  that 
he  might  offer  himself  for  that  supremacy  among  them  which  bis  bro- 
ther had  thrown  away." — pp.  107,  108. 

The  reader,  on  perusing  this  passage,  will  instantly  perceive 
Qur  reason  for  describing  this  celebrated  person  as  signally 
adapted,  in  many  respects,  for  the  office  of  representing  and  con- 
ducting the  interests  of  the  reformers,  or,  as  they  are  most  usually 
denominated,  the  Huguenots.  He  was  richly  endowed  with  all 
the  qualities  which  are  requisite  for  the  leader  of  a  great  political 
faction ;  but  there  was  wanting  that  singleness  of  heart  and  eye, 
which  alone  can  make  any  man  worthy  to  lay  his  hand  upon  the 
ark  of  a  cause  so  sacred  as  that  of  religious  truth.  Defeated 
hopes,  vindictive  passions,  and  the  yearnings  of  an  ambitious 
temper,  are  elements  which  are  only  fitted  to  intercept  the  influx 
of  blessing  from  above;  and  consequently  they  may  be  fatal, 
though  secret,  sources  of  weakness  and  discomfiture,  where  the 
struggle  is  for  all  that  is  dear  to  man's  immortal  spirit.  But  this 
is  not  all.  The  Prince  of  Cond6,  it  is  to  be  feared,  was,  in  other 
essential  respects,  but  a  man  of  this  world.  He  was  notoriously 
addicted  to  courtly  pleasures,  and,  it  must  in  truth  be  added,  to 
courtly  vices.  And  so  sensible  of  this  were  that  very  party  to 
whom  his  services  appeared  to  be  as  the  breath  of  life,  that  they 
were  under  the  frequent  necessity  of  representing  to  him  the  dis- 
credit which  his  irregularities  were  continually  bringing  down 
upon  their  name  and  cause.  His  temptations,  indeed,  to  these 
unseemly  courses,  were  more  than  usually  formidable.  Though 
far  from  eminently  gifted  with  the  advantages  of  personal  ap- 
pearance, he  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  captivating  indi- 
viduals of  the  age.    *'  Whether  in  court  or  camp,  he  appears  to 
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have  won  all  the  affections  of  which  he  sought  the  mastery.  His 
courtesy^  liberality^  affability^  readiness  of  speech,  and  chivalrous 
courage,  are  subjects  of  unbounded  admiration,  even  among  the 
most  hostile  to  his  opinions ;"  and  those  very  endowments  must 
have  exposed  him  to  snares  which  have  often  been  fatal  to  the 
sternest  philosophy  and  virtue. 

^  *  This  prince/*  says  a  contemporary  (Pasqnier), '  was  generous  and 
magnanimons ;  his  actions  sprang  immediately  from  the  heart.'     *  He 
left  to  posterity  the  reputation  of  being  the  most  generous  prince  of  his 
time,'  is  the  character  given  by  another,  who  had  frequent  opportunities 
of  close  observation,  and  who  served  the  opposite  party.     His  faults 
were  those  of  an  ardent  temper,  unrestrained  by  early  discipline,  and 
encouraged  by  the  contagion  of  a  most  licentious  court.     His  services  to 
the  cause  which  he  adopted  were  beyond  all  price  5  and  that  the  Hugue- 
nots were  able  to  make  the  glorious  stand  against  oppression  which  we 
are  now  narrating,  must  principally  be  ascribed  to  the  illustrious  rank 
and  the  conciliating  temper — to  the  wisdom^  the  energy,  the  vigilance, 
the  activity  and  the  constancy  which  belonged  to  their  great  chieftain. 
It  has  been  said,  indeed,  that  his  sole  motive  for  embracing  the  reformed 
doctrine  was  the  hope  of  personal  aggrandizement  -,  that  the  Huguenots 
were  the  ladder  by  which  he  thought  to  scale  the  throne ;  and  the 
calumny  invented  by  the  Jesuits  relative  to  a  coinage  bearing  the  legend 
'  Lodacicyt  XIII.  Dei  gratid  Francorum  Res  primus  Christianus,'  bas 
been  cited  in  corroboration  of  this  design^    How  far  bis  motives  may 
have  been  ambiguous ;  in  what  proportions  ambition  mingled  with  reli<* 
gious  conviction  when  he  announced  that  he  was  converted,  was  a  pro- 
blem unresolved,  perhaps,  by  even  tbe  prince  himself,  and  one  which 
roust  be  decided  by  a  judgment  more  unerring  than  that  of  man.    But 
it  should  be  remembered  that  a  follower  who  was  long  and  intimately 
acquainted  with  his  habits,  and  whose  own  strictness  of  life  and  of  devo- 
tion afibrd  a  strong  assurance  that  he  would  not  deliberately  misrepre- 
sent tbe  character  of  another  on  those  points,  after  joining  in  the  uni- 
versal eulogy  of  Conde's  obvious  merits,  concludes  by  stating — '  He  bore 
himself  better  in  adversity  than  in  prosperity ;  his  greatest  commendation 
of  all  was  his  stedfastness  in  religion.'  "-^pp.  325—327. 

A  leader,  such  as  Cond6,  would  have  been  quite  invalu- 
able to  the  Romish  cause!  Had  he  been  the  director  and 
controller  of  the  papal  resources  in  France,  he  would  have 
found  himself  moving  in  an  element  abundantly  congenial 
with  all  his  splendid  faults.  There  would  have  been  admi- 
ration for  his  heroic  and  gallant  bearing;  and  there  would 
have  been  absolution  both  for  his  worldly  thoughts  and  aspirar 
tions,  and  for  his  unfaithfulness  to  the  pure  morality  of  the  Gos- 
peL  But  no  such  flexibility  of  judgment  could  reasonably  be 
endured  in  a  community  of  which  Calvin  was  the  life  and  soul. 
And  on  this  account  it  is  that  we  must  look  with  feelings  of  sor- 
row and  confusion  at  this  strange  alliance  between  the  spiritual 
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and  the  secular  arm^in  the  cause  of  religious  Fefornation;-*-tlae 
spiritual  arm  directed  by  a  zeal  which  was  not  of  this  world, — the 
secular  arm  nerved  and  braced  for  action  by  motives  which  ought 
to  have  no  place  in  the  hearts  of  them  that  stand  forward  ais 
champions  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven !  But  thus,  alas!  it  is  in  all 
human  enterprizes  and  confederacies,  even  those  which  have  for 
thsir  object  the  most  sacred  interests  of  man!  The  materials  of 
which  they  are  compacted,  are  such  as  will  not  always  coalesoe 
into  a  durable  and  ^Mdly  fabric.  There  will  be  clay  in  the  woik, 
which  refuses  to  cleave  permanently  unto  the  silver  or  the  goM. 
And  dien,  too,  if  the  servants  of  God  build  up  a  wall  wttli  mas- 
sive and  costly  stones^  others  there  will  be  who  daub  it  with  nn- 
tempered  mortar,  forgetting  that  One  hath  said,  I  will  er>en  rend 
it  with  a  stormy  wind  in  my  fury;  and  there  shall  he  an  oner- 
Jlowing  shower  in  mine  an^er;  and  great  hailstones  in  my  fury  to 
amsKtme  it  t*  How  all  this  is  to  be  remedied,  in  the  present  state 
of  the  world,  it  may  surpass  human  integrity  or  penetration  to 
devise.  It  seems  as  if  die  greatest  benefactors  to  mankind  were 
often  left  to  make  the  best  of  the  miscellaneous  agency  at  their 
disposal,  and  to  say,  in  bitterness  of  spirit,  the  Lord  pardon  Us 
servants  in  this  thing!  But  the  thought  of  such  trials  and  conflicts 
may  well  extort  frmn  us  the  ciy — How  long,  O  Lord !  holy,  and 
just,  and  true,  dost  thou  not  redeem  thine  heritage  from  this  con* 
fusion !  How  long  are  the  ranks  of  thy  warfare  to  be  swelled  with 
them  that  hold  a  doubtful  allegiance  to  thy  name !  How  long  are 
they  that  seek  thy  glory  to  be  well  nigh  forced  into  league  and 
union  with  the  poorest  vices  and  infirmities  of  man  1 

These  mournful  r^ections  on  the  '<  half-^ed  fellowship" 
wAdck  is  so  frequently  found  to  exist  between  the  highest  and  the 
lowest  motives  of  action — on  the  unhappy  attempt  at  concord 
between  Christ  and  those  who,  by  their  lives,  are  enemies  of  his 
cross — are  by  no  means  prompted  by  any  uncharitable  disposi- 
tion towards  the  memory  of  an  illustrious  man,  who,  in  spite  of 
the  frailties  of  the  flesh,  may  possibly  have  been,  all  the  while, 
what  Pope  calls  ''  a  sad  good  Christian  at  his  heart."  With  all 
his  failings,  Condi  was  one  of  those  whose  names  shed  brightaeas 
over  the  annals  of  our  race;  and  it  is  not  in  human  nature  to 
contemplate  his  death,  without  exulting  emotion.  The  last  scene 
of  his  glory  was  the  disastrous  field  of  Jaraac,  which  wras  fongbt 
in  1569*  He  entered  that  field  with  one  arm  entirely  disabled  by 
a  previous  wound.  As  he  approached  the  lines,  his  leg  vras 
severely  injured,  if  not  positively  shattered,  by  a  kick  from  an  un- 
manageable horse.  Without  betraying  the  slightest  symptom  of 
pain,  he  tamed,  with  unaltered  countenance  and  manner,  to  his 
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oompaBioiis  in  arms,  «od  uttered  a  good^amoured  rebuke  on  die 
fdly  and  ostentation  of  caracoling  on  fiery  steeds,  in  action;  add* 
iiig«^««  You  maj  here  see  an  unlucky  proof  of  my  doctrine^ 
wfaidi,  however,  will  not  hinder  ne  £ix>ni  fitting."  Then* 
w«?ing  his  sword,  he  exclaimed,  with  heroic  animation-*"  No* 
Ues  ut  France,  know  that  the  Prince  of  Cond^»  with  a  broken  1^, 
and  his  arm  in  a  scarfs  has  yet  courage  to  give  battle/'  On  this» 
he  instantly  diar^,  at  the  head  of  only  500  men  at  arms.  His 
hone  was  soon  killed  under  him ;  he  himself  was  speedily  sur- 
rounded; and,  being  utterly  disabled  for  resistance,  he  was  under 
the  necessity  of  surrendering.  He  was  immedii^y  raised  from 
the  mvnd  and  seated  under  a  tree,  when  a  Gascon  gentleman, 
die  Darott  Montesquieu,  captain  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou^s  Swiss 
guards,  rode  up  to  the  group,  and  on  learning  that  Condi  was 
their  prisoner,  savagely  cried  out— -'^'Sdeath;  kill  him,  kill  htm  T' 
l\e  word  was  instantly  followed  by  action.  The  cowardly  ruf* 
fian  approached,  and  planting  himself  closely  behind  the  prince's 
back,  discharged  a  pistol  through  bis  head^  by  whidi  he  was  dis- 
patched  in  a  moment.  It  was  thought  that  the  assassin  was 
pix>mpted  to  this  atrocious  deed  by  the  persuasion  that  it  would 
be  ag;reeaUe  to  his  master ;  a  suspicion  which  was  strongly  coi^ 
irmed  by  the  bratally  ignominious  treatment  with  which  the  Duke 
of  Anjon  insulted  the  remains  of  the  princely  warrior.  From 
that  time  the  youthful  Prince  Henry  of  Beame  became  the  pro- 
lector  of  the  Huguenots,  the  chief  command  remaining  with  ifae 
Admiral  Coligny,  under  the  title  of  Lieutenant-General* 

But,  to  return,  for  a  moment,  from  the  character  and  story  of 
Condi,  to  die  commencement  of  those  great  movements  over 
which  he  was  chosen  to  preside.  The  crisis  is  eminendy,  bat 
moimiAiny,  instructive;  since  it  shows  into  what  a  bbyrinth  of 
loitnous  casuistry  the  virtue  of  man  must  almost  inevitably  be 
betmyed  by  one  slight  divergency  from  the  line  of  rectitude. 
When  the  reformed  felt  themselves  powerful  enough  to  rise 
against  insult  and  oppression,  there  seemed  to  stand,  as  it  were, 
mi  mngel  of  God  in  the  io«y,for  an  adversary  againsd  tketn.  They 
were  resolved  on  winning  their  liberty;  but  liberty  could  only  be 
won  by  forcible  resistance  to  the  government;  and  the  oracle  of 
Geneva  had  taught  them  expressly,  that  as  the  authority  of  ma^ 
gfstrates  was  sanctioned  by  the  D^y,  under  the  most  awful 
penalties,  it  was  on  no  account  to  be  despised  or  vblated,  even 
dwogh  their  power  should  be  disgraced  and  contaminated  by  the 
mworthiness  and  the  wickedness  of  the  individuals  who  held  it. 
If  the  Prinoe  of  Cond6  had  been  entrusted  with  the  office  of 
Dn-cPor  Dubitantiwn  to  the  party,  he  wouU  undoubtedly  have 
diwwB  his  awordl,  and  havn  c«t  liis  way,  at  once,  diroufh  the  ' 
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pediment  of  these  formidable  scruples.  And  if  he  had  done  this, 
and  had  been  followed  by  the  rest  of  the  host»  the  mode  of  extii- 
cation  would,  at  least,  have  been  manly  and  dignified.  It  might 
then  have  been  pleaded,  (whether  legitimately  or  not,)  that  the 

feneral  rule  of  Scripture  was  designed  to  secure  the  peace  of 
uman  society,  and  not  to  surrender  any  portion  of  it  to  the  wanton 
outrages  of  merciless  and  incorrigible  tyranny.  The  exigency,  it 
might  be  said,  was  so  urgent  as  to  furnish,  of  itself,  a  dispensation 
from  the  great,  and,  generally  speaking,  inviolable  maxim,  which 
condemns  resistance  to  the  powers  that  be.  And  the  sufferers 
might  thus  have  assumed  the  bearing  of  men,  who  were  driven,  by 
the  desperate  extremity  of  their  wrongs,  to  an  appeal  to  the  God 
of  Battles.  This  course,  though  undoubtedly  most  dangerous, 
would,  at  all  events,  have  been  guileless  and  direct.  But,  instead 
of  violently  rending  the  net  which  enclosed  them,  the  reformed 
confederates  sat  them  down  to  a  solemn  nibbling  at  certain  of  the 
meshes  of  it!  And  after  plying  their  teeth  with  many  a  painful 
and  weary  effort,  they  at  last  contrived  to  gnaw  a  hole  of  sufficient 
dimensions  for  their  release.  They  agreed  unanimously  that  it 
was  quite  impossible  to  oppose  their  king.  But,  then,  they  fortu- 
nately discovered  that,  in  effect,  there  was  no  king  upon  the 
throne.  The  reigning  prince  was  still  in  his  minority.  His  ex- 
treme youth  deprived  him  of  the  semblance  of  free  agency.  His 
whole  power  was,  in  fact,  transferred  to  the  family  of  the  Guises, 
who  exercised  it  solely  for  the  advancement  of  their  own  interest 
and  grandeur.  And  who  could  deny  that  the  laws  of  religion  and 
humanity,  not  only  tolerate,  but  absolutely  enjoin,  a  recourse  to 
arms,  when  the  object  is  to  deliver  the  sovereign  from  oppression, 
the  law  from  violation,  and  the  country  from  ruin?  It  was  vain  to 
urge  that  Francis  II.  had  entered  his  seventeenth  year,  and  had 
therefore  passed  the  limit  of  minority  as  fixed  by  the  law  and 
custom  of  France;  and  that,  even  if  he  were  still  a  minor,  the  queen- 
mother  and  the  uncles  of  his  consort  formed  the  most  natural 
regency  for  the  administration  of  the  realm.  These  considera- 
tions were  quite  insufficient  to  confine  that  spirit  of  subtlety, 
which,  rather  than  manfully  cut  the  knot  with  the  unsheathed 
blade,  preferred  unravelling  it  by  the  implements  of  a  poor  and 
fallacious  casuistry — a  casuistry  which,  in  after  times,  mieht  well 
have  become  the  work-shop  of  Loyola  himself.  **  Upright, 
honest,  and  single-minded  men,"  (for  such,  in  spite  of  the  ob- 
liquity of  their  present  counsels,  is  undoubtedly  the  character  they 
generally  deserved,)  were  seen  emerging  from  their  difficulties  by 
an  obscure  and  crooked  path,  instead  of  bursting  forth  into  action 
by  the  short  and  open  road.  The  result  was,  that  though  their 
cause  was  essentially  good,  they  made  it  to  be  most  bitterly  evil- 
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spoken  of;  and  incurred  the  contempt  which  is  due  to  feeble  and 
dishonest  reasoning,  in  addition  to  the  hostility  provoked  by  bare<* 
faced  rebellion.  The  first  fruits  of  their  policy  were  seen  in  the 
inauspicious  and  abortive  conspiracy  of  Amboise. 

It  cannot  escape  remark,  that  the  principle  adopted  at  this 
crisis  by  the  French  reformed,  was  precisely  of  the  same  stamp  as 
that  with  which  the  Roman  Catholics  of  England  had  fortified 
themselves  in  opposition  to  the  regency,  during  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward VI.  Like  the  French  Huguenots,  Bishop  Gardiner  and 
his  party  acknowledged  that  they  had  sworn  obedience  to  the 
ki9ig,  but  they  denied  that  they  had  ever  sworn  obedience  to  the 
counciL  And  by  virtue  of  this  notable  distinction,  they  felt 
themselves  at  liberty  to  offer  the  most  factious  resistance  to  the 
progress  of  the  Reformation,  and  even  to  give  encouragement  to 
the  spirit  of  open  sedition^  No  one  ever  thinks  of  defending 
their  attempt  to  abuse  the  minority  of  Edward,  by  converting  it 
into  a  season  of  disobediencoi  It  would,  therefore,  be  a  gross 
violation  of  historical  integrity  to  apply  a  different  measure  to  the 

froceedings  of  the  Huguenot  party,  during  the  alleged  minority  of 
^rancis  II. 

Among  the  various  characters  developed  in  the  course  of  this 
terrific  struggle,  it  would,  perhaps,  be  difficult  to  fix  on  one  more 
deeply  interesting  than  that  of  the  celebrated  Theodore  Beza. 
He  was  a  native  of  Vezelai  in  Burgundy,  and  was  of  noble 
parentage  by  both  descents.  The  principles  of  the  Reformation, 
in  which  he  was  educated,  did  not  repress  his  ardour  in  the  pur- 
suit of  classical  literature,  or  entirely  extinguish  his  taste  for  the 
pleasures  of  the  voluptuous  capital.  A  dangerous  malady,  how- 
ever, came  seasonably  for  his  deliverance  from  a  life  of  compara- 
tive frivolity  and  uselessness.  The  hours  of  bodily  suffering 
were,  to  him,  hours  of  meditation  and  repentance;  and  he  rose 
from  hb  sick-bed  in  all  respects  a  sadder  and  a  better  man.  In 
the  midst  of  his  indisposition,  he  had  formed  a  resolution  to  dedi- 
cate the  remainder  of  his  days  to  the  service  of  God,  if  life  should 
be  spared  him;  and  most  honestly  and  abundantly  did  he  redeem 
the  pledge.  With  a  settled  design  to  embrace  the  ministry,  he 
retired  to  Lausanne,  and  afterwards  to  Geneva,  where  he  became 
the  friend,  the  colleague,  and  almost  the  worshipper  of  Calvin* 
A  temporary  residence  at  Nerac,  in  the  court  of  Navarre,  gave 
him  the  opportunity  of  forming  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  Bourbon  princes,  and  of  making  himself  known  to  the  leaders 
of  the  Huguenot  interest;  "  and  whether  we  regard  his  piety,  his 
learning,  his  eloquence,  his  ready  presence  of  mind,'  his  many 
personal  accomplishments,  or  his  accurate  knowledge  of  mankind, 
no  more  powerful  advocate  of  their  cause  could  have  been 
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Miected»'*~p.  165.  We  know  not  whether  the  portnit  prefixed 
to  this  volume  exhibits  m  faithful  resemblance  of  the  msn;  bu^ 
assuredlj,  we  have  seldom  looked  upon  a  countenance  more  indi- 
cative of  vivacity^  acuteness,  penetration,  and  firmness  ofptirpos^ 
than  that  which  is  here  given  as  a  representation  of  Theodore 


It-  was  the  famous  conference  at  Poissy  which  furnished  Beaa 
with  the  grandest  opportunity  for  the  display  of  his  manifold  en* 
dowments.  The  whole  scene  is  exhibited  to  us  by  Mr.  Smedley 
with  admirable  spirit  and  clearness.  The  occasion  of  this  de* 
bate,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  a  challenge  thrown  ont  by  the 
Cardinal  Lorraine,  who  had  proclaimed,  immediately  after  the 
sacri  of  the  youthful  king,  Francis  II.,  that  the  Cathotics  should 
no  longer  be  exposed  to  the  taunt,  that  they  had  but  one  argiH 
ment««-the  stake;  for  that  he  himself,  tliough  less  accomplished  in 
polemical  theology  than  the  professors  of  divinity,  would  readily 
measure  himself  with  any  antagonist  whom  the  Huguenots  might 
produce,  were  it  even  Calmn  hinuelf!  Calvin  himself,  howeTer» 
did  not  stand  forward.  The  two  great  leaders  of  the  controversy 
on  the  part  of  the  reformers  were  Peter  Martyr  and  Theodore 
Beza;  and  the  band  they  conducted  consisted  of  twelve  ministers, 
each  accompanied  by  two  lay  deputies,  the  most  distinguished 
gentlemen  of  their  respective  provinces.  Nothing  could  be  more 
happy  than  the  selection  of  the  two  champions.  Peter  Martyr 
bad  undergone  a  course  of  very  effectual  training  for  the  theolo* 
^ical  PalastrOf  during  his  residence  in  England ;  and  the  Floren* 
tine,  who  could  maintain  so  admirably  his  firmness  and  self*pos« 
session,  in  the  midst  of  the  unmannerly  turbulence  of  the  schools 
at  Oxford,  might  look  with  little  confusion  or  dismay  upon  a 
courtly  synod  of  prelates  and  doctors,  assembled  in  the  presence 
of  the  French  king.  As  for  Theodore  Beza,  we  have  already 
seen  that  his  earlier  pursuits  had  invested  him  with  all  the  quali* 
ties  of  a  man  of  the  world ;  and  that  his  later  occupations  were 
such  as  thoroughly  to  furnish  him  with  the  still  more  essential 
reouisites  for  bis  present  office. 

The  French  clergy,  it  seems,  were  rather  shy  on  this  memora* 
ble  occasion.  Out  of  1«S0  bishops  who  had  been  summoned, 
scarcely  50  made  their  appearance  when  the  sessions  were  opened 
by  the  king.  At  length  the  polemical  parties  were  assembled ; 
and  Catherine  de  Medicis  (whose  policy  on  this,  as  on  all  other 
occasions,  was  a  bottomless  pit)  lost  no  time  in  setting  them  at 
each  other.  But  previously  to  the  public  theological  tournament, 
something  like  a  sort  of  private  exercise  or  rehearsal  was  held  at 
St.  Germain  en  Laye ;  for  Beza  was  there  admitted  to  a  familiar 
conversation,  in  the  palace,  at  which  were  present  .the  Qaeen«> 
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mother,  the  Ptince  of  Comi6f  the  Cardiiuils  Bourboa'  and  Lof* 
nine,  die  Doke  d'Ettampes,  and  Madame  deCruMoL  We  can- 
not here  repeat  the  details  of  this  most  curious  and  interesting 
colloquy,  all  of  which  are  minutely  given  in  a  letter  from  Beza 
himself  to  Calvin,  and  which,  as  Mr.  Smedley  remarks,  admits  us, 
more  intimately  than  history  often  does,  into  the  privacy  of  the 
great  actors  on  the  theatre  of  public  life.  The  chief  subject  of 
discussion  was  the  inexhaustible  Sacramental  question*  And 
Bexa  acquitted  himself  with  such  incomparable  address,  and  such 
consummate  knowledge  of  the  subjfect,  tbat  at  the  termination  of 
the  colloquy,  the  Cardinal  Lorraine  turned  to  him  with  a  most 
graciotts  and  captivating  air,  and  said — **  I  am  delighted  to  have 
seen  and  heard  you,  and  I  call  on  you,  in  God's  name,  to  confer 
with  me,  in  order  that  we  may  mutually  acquaint  ourselves  with 
each  other^s  reasonings^  and  you  will  find  that  I  am  n(^  so  biatk 
CM  lam  painied  r  Whatever  e£Fect  these  winning  professions  may 
have  produced  on  Theodore  JBeza,  there  was  one  present  who 
knew  the  man  rather  too  well  to  be,  for  one  moment,  deceived  by 
then,  and  who  seems  to  have  been  quite  aware  that  his  Eminence's 
flsoral  complexion  might  very  fitly  be  likened  to  that  of  the  cha* 
melion;  for  Madame  de  Crussol,  who  had  been  present  at  the 
whole  conversation,  with  her  well  known  and  customary  freedom, 
took  the  cardinal  by  the  hand,  as  she  was  withdrawing,  and  said 
to  him — "  You  have  been  a  good  man  to*day,  but  what  will  you 
be  lo-nAorrow?''  The  event  entitled  this  sagacious  person  to  the 
honours  of  prophecy ;  for,  on  the  very  next  morning,  the  whole 
court  and  neighbourhood  rung  with  reports  of  the  cardinal's  vie* 
tory,  and  of  the  utter  confusion  and  discomfiture — nay,  the  con* 
version  aud  recantation — of  his  Calvinistic  antagonist!  It  is, 
however,  remarkable  that  Catherine  de  Medicis  did  not  join  in 
this  chorus  of  triumph.  She  openly  and  pointedly  declared  that 
they  who  thus  ventured  to  boast  of  success,  were  very  ill  informed 
as  to  the  result  of  the  contest.* 

On  the  9th  September,  156 1,  the  public  conference  or  dispu* 
tation  was  opened ;  not,  however,  without  a  protest  against  U  on 
die  part  of  the  faculty  of  Paris.  Their  objections  to  the  proceed- 
ings were«-first,  that  is  was  an  intolerable  thing  to  hold  discus- 
eion  with  heretics,  who  denied  the  authority  of  bishops  and  pre* 
lates;  secondly,  that  the  presence  of  the  king  would  be  highly 
inexpedient,  since  the  dispnte  might  infest  bis  youthful  mind  with 
a  svrarm  of  idle  doubts  and  difficulties.  In  spite  of  this  protesta* 
tion,  however,  his  majesty  took  his  seat,  and  was  surrounded  by 
an  assemblage,  the  very  appearance  of  which  might  have  over* 

'   *  The  lettet  of  Besa,  containing  an  account  of  tlilt  colloquy,  may  be  teen  in  Calv. 
0|r.  Epitt  torn.  ix.  pp.  154— ld6 }  ed.  Ante    It  U  dated  Aogwt,  1561* 
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powered  the  selfpossession  of  advocates  less  courageous  and  ac- 
complished than  Theodore  Beza  and  his  Florentine  colleague.  The 
King  of  France,  the  Duke  of  Orleans  and  the  King  of  Navarre, 
the  Queen-mother  and  the  Queen  of  Navarre^  a  crowd  of  princes 
'and  princesses,  of  lords  and  knights,  of  gentlemen  and  their  ladies, 
six-and-thirty  archbishops  and  bishops,  besides  a  vast  concourse 
of  ecclesiastics,  doctors,  and  deputies  of  the  clergy — such  was  the 
company  before  whom  the  two  champions  of  the  Reformation 
were  to  carry  on  their  momentous  pleading.  For  further  details 
of  the  debate  we  must  refer  to  the  pages  of  Mr.  Smedley.*  It 
must  suffice  to  state,  that  one  grand  topic  of  disputation  was,  as 
usual,  the  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist;  and  that  the  other  great 
question  discussed  related  to  the  discipline  of  the  Churctu  with 
regard  to  the  latter  point,  it  must  have  appeared  manifest  to  every 
unprejudiced  hearer,  that  the  ground  sunk  under  the  disputant  at 
«very  step;  and  it  is  curious  enough  to  observe  the  struggles  with 
which,  in  spite  of  the  unsteadiness  of  his  footing*  he  laboured  to 
maintain  his  position*  The  necessity  of  Apostolical  succession 
he  does  not  appear  to  have  denied.  But  then  he  had  the  intre- 
pidity to  aver,  that  what  he  was  pleased  to  denominate  doctrifuU 
succession,  was  a  much  surer  sign  of  a  true  church  than  personal 
succession.  And  as  for  a  legitimate  vocation  to  the  ministry,  he 
was  hardy  enough  to  maintain,  that,  besides  the  ordinary  calling, 
another  ought  to  be  admitted,  which  is  extra^^rdinary.  It  is  ab- 
solutely astonishing  that  Beza  did  not  perceive  that  by  this  line  of 
argument  he  was,  in  e£Pect,  surrendenng  the  very  life  and  virtue 
of  his  own  cause.  For  if  Apostolic  purity  of  doctrine  is  the 
grand  test  of  a  true  church,  all  debates  on  the  form  of  ecclesias- 
tical government  are  manifestly  nugatory.  It  becomes  at  once  a 
matter  profoundly  indifferent  whether  an  Episcopal,  a  Presbyte- 
rian, or  an  Independent  Regimen  shall  be  adopted.  Under  each 
of  these  forms  the  main  doctrines  of  Christianity  may,  possibly, 
be  preserved ;  and  if  so,  what  becomes  of  the  supremacy  of  the 
Holy  Discipline,  which  all  rigid  Presbyterians  hold  to  be  of  the 
same  authority  as  the  Pattern  on  the  Mount  ?  And  besides, 
Beza  must  surely  have  been  aware  that  there  never  yet  was  a 
society  of  professmg  Christians,  be  their  doctrine  what  it  might, 
which  did  not  claim  for  itself  the  character  of  Apostolic  purity. 
The  allowance  of  extraordinary  calls  to  the  Christian  mmistry 
was  equally  fatal  to  the  Calvinistic  scheme ;  for,  in  its  tendency, 
it  was  obviously  just  as  subversive  of  Presbyterian  as  of  Episco- 
pal ordination,  and  opened  a  wide  and  effectual  door  to  the  in- 
roads of  ignorant  fanaticism. 

*  There  are  three  letters  of  Ben  to  Calvin,  containing  particiilars  of  this  dispota* 
tion.    Calv«  fpist.  ut  iuprh,  pp«  167^-159. 164, 165. 
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The  truth  is,  that  the  constitution  of  the  One  Catholic  and 
Apostolic  Church  is^  itself,  no  unimportant  point  of  Christian 
doctrine.  And  the  question  to  be  debated  was,  whether  episco* 
pal  government,  or  some  other  form,  were  agreeable  to  the  will  of 
Him  bj  whom  that  church  was  founded?  And  if  it  could  be 
shown  that  episcopacy  was  that  form,  it  was  to  ho  purpose  to 
show  that  the  institution  had  been  abused, — that  bishops  had  often 
been  secular  and  depraved, — and  that  discipline  had  fallen  into 
contempt.  These  might  be  admirable  reasons  for  an  honest  and 
Jinapanng  reformation,  but  could  furnish  no  legitimate  ground  for 
an  abolition  of  the  existing  orders.  But,  instead  of  manfully 
grappling  with  this  question,  Beza  sought  refuge  in  statements, 
which  manifestly  involved  the  grossest  petitio  prittdpii.  He 
affirmed  that  the  builders  of  the  Calvihistic  structure  might,  if 
they  had  chosen,  have  claimed  what  was  called  Apostolical  Suc-^ 
cession,  but  that  they  preferred  a  voluntary  renunciation  of  that 
mark  of  the  Romish  Church.  They  were  no  despisers  of  eccle*- 
siastical  order  and  discipline;  but,  truly,  they  found  the  Romish 
Church  a  prey  to  confusion  and  distraction,  in  which  neither 
order  or  discipline  were  to  be  found.  He  therefore  deprecated 
all  reference  to  this  ceremony  in  estimating  their  claims  to  true 
pastorship;  and  intreated  that  every  thing  might  be  dismissed 
from  consideration  but  the  substantial  and  weighty  matters  of 
Christian  doctrine.  A  more  prodigious  instance  of  false  logic 
has  seldom  been  witnessed  in  the  annals  of  controversy.  The 
disputant  begins  by  assuming  that  the  claim  of  Apostolical  suc- 
cession is  the  mark  of  a  corrupt  church — that  the  episcopal  im? 
position  of  hands  is  nothing  more  than  an  empty  form — that  dis* 
cipline  and  doctrine  have  nothing  to  do  with  each  other, — and 
then  fancies  himself  in  a  condition  to  march  off  the  field,  with  the 
glory  of  having  immoveably  established  the  authority  of  the  Cal- 
vinistic  institution ! 

With  regard  to  the  sacramental  question — the  debate  termi- 
nated in  the  agreement  of  the  Romanists  to  the  following  article. 
"  We  confess  that  Jesus  Christ,  in  his  Holy  Supper,  truly  presents, 
gives,  and  exhibits  to  us,  the  substance  of  his  body  and  blood,  by 
the  operation  of  his  Holy  Spirit;  and  that  we  receive  and  eat, 
sacramentally,  spiritually,  and  through  faith,  that  very  body 
which  died  for  us,  that  we  may  be  bone  of  his  bone,  and  flesh  of 
bis  flesh,  to  the  end  that  we  may.  be  vivified  by  it,  and  perceive 
through  it  all  things  necessary  for  our  salvation.  And  since 
faith,  established  on  the  word  of  God,  renders  present  to  us 
things  which  are  promised,— and  since,  through  that  faith,  we 
receive  truly  and  indeed  the  true  and  natural  body  and  blood  of 
our  Iiord,  by  virtue  of  the  Holy  Spirit,— in  that  manner  we  confess 
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the  presence  of  the  body  and  blood  of  the  same  our  Lord  in  the 
Holy  Supper/'  This  declaration  was  accepted  by  the  joint  de- 
puties ;  the  queen  mother  testified  the  most  unbounded  satisfac- 
tion at  so  happy  an  issue  of  the  controversy;  and  the  Cardinal 
liorraine  affirmed  that  it  contained  what  had  always  been  his  be- 
lief.  So  that  here  was  a  bright  prospect  of  peace  and  union 
upon  one  important  matter  in  debate.  Whether  all  this  harmony 
and  gratulation  was  sincere,— or  whether  they  were  assumed  for  the 
occasion,  in  the  certain  knowledge  that  others  were  prepared  to 
reK)pen  the  breach,-^is  a  question  very  difficult  of  decision  for  any 
one  who  is  at  all  familiar  with  the  characters  of  these  two  illus- 
trious personages.  But,  be  that  as  it  may,  the  serenity  was  but 
for  a  moment.  When  the  Declaration  was  submitted  to  the 
Faculty  of  Divines,  that  learned  Body  pronounced  that  it  con- 
tained three  heresies,  one  fallacy,  and  one  insufficiency;  and  must 
therefore  be  rejected.  Despence,  one  of  the  Romish  delegates, 
was  struck  mute  at  this  decision;  the  cardinal  was  compelled  to 
admit  that  the  doctors  were  more  keen*sighted  in  such  matters 
than  himself,  and  that  consequently  he  had  nothing  to  do  but  to 
submit  to  their  judgment;  and  all  these  laborious  and  solemn 

E reparations  for  the  establishment  of  concord  left  the  controversy 
leeding  as  mortally  as  ever ! 

In  the  concluding  part  of  the  present  portion  of  the  work,  are 
Itlated  the  incidents  immediately  preceding  that  hideous  massacre 
which  has  condemned  the  court  of  Charles  IX.  to  eterlasting  in* 
famy ;  and  the  volume  finishes  with  the  words — "  the  bell  of  mid- 
night tolled  the  commencement  of  St.  Bartholomew"!  If  this 
sentence  related  to  an  event  less  generally  known,  the  suspense  in 
which  it  leaves  us  would  have  been  intolerable ;  and  even  as  it  is, 
we  can  hardly  forgive  Mr.  Smedley  for  breaking  off  just  at  this 
^inti  for  the  merit  of  his  preceding  narrative  has  made  us 
anxious  to  hear  the  calamitous  story,  as  related  by  himself.  He 
has,  however,  very  judiciously  thought  it  proper  so  far  to  antici- 
pate the  catastrophe,  as  to  state  his  reasons  for  concluding  that 
the  whole  was  a  premeditated  atrocity. 

**  The  events,'*  he  says,  ''  occupying  the  two  years  which  succeeded 
the  peace  of  St.  Germain,  have  been  scrutinized  with  a  keenness  of  re- 
•earoh  not  exceeded  by  that  applied  to  any  other  period  of  history.  Pure 
feeal  for  religion,  a  sober  love  of  tmth,  the  blindness  and  bigotry  of  par- 
liaanship,  and  that  natural  curiosity  which  is  always  more  or  less  excited 
by  difference  of  opinion,  have  each  by  turns  addressed  themselves  to  the 
inquiry )  and  it  would  be  difficult,  indeed,  to  present  the  reader  with 
any  facts  which  have  not  before  seen  the  light,  or  to  offer  him  any  argu- 
ments by  which  the  deductions  obtained  from  those  facts  have  not 
already  been  supported.  It  will  be  enough  if  we  can  hope  to  frame  our 
nairative  with  accuracy  j  and  if,  while  we  show  that  which  appears  to 
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ii«  to  be  the  incontrovertible  result  of  the  evidence  before  us^  we  can 
•ncceed  in  guarding  ourselves  from  the  opposite  errors  either  of  extenu- 
ation or  exaggeration.  In  entering  upon  any  less  well-known  and  lest 
beaten  story^  it  would  be  a  just  rule  of  composition  not  to  anticipate  the 
catastrophe  by  premature  allusions ;  not  to  place  our  goal  full  m  sight 
at  the  commencement^  as  the  point  of  direct  view  which  closes  a  long 
perspective.  But,  in  the  present  instance,  such  concealment  is  wholly 
impracticable.  Were  it  attempted^  the  reader's  impatient  acquaintance 
with  facts  would  outrun  the  writer's  sedate  artifice  5  every  eye  wfaicli 
glances  but  for  a  moment  at  the  names  of  Catherine  de  Medicis  and  of 
Charles  IX.  associates  them  at  once  with  the  fiend^like  deeds  of  the 
Su  Bartholomew ;  and  there  would  be  little  good  taste  in  affecting  to 
dissemble  our  necessary  and  unavoidable  knowledge  of  that  association/' 
--pp.  349,  350. 

Mr.  Smedley  then  proceeds  to  call  the  attention  of  the  reader 
to  the  course  of  policy  pursued  towards  the  Huguenots  previ- 
ously to  the  peace  of  St.  Germain^  and  to  contrast  it  with  that 
which  immediately  followed,  and  which  distinguished  the  interval 
between  that  treaty  and  the  detestable  butchery  in  question.  And 
this  contrast  he  has  exhibited,  briefly  indeed,  but  with  great  clears 
neaa  and  vigour. 

**  If  we  look  to  the  former  transactions  of  the  reign  oi  Charles,  wa 
shall  everywhere  observe,  during  the  short  intervals  of  peace,  which 
served  but  as  breathing  times  for  the  renewal  of  more  fierce  hostilityi 
numerous  breaches  of  fidelity  on  the  part  of  government,  which  it  was 
not  thought  worth  while  either  to  conceal  or  to  excuse.  It  is  needless 
to  repeat  the  many  instances  with  which  our  pages  have  abounded,  of 
bitter  insults,  of  sickening  cruelties,  of  judicial  murders,  and  of  secret 
assassinations,  suffered  by  the  followers  of  the  proscribed  doctrines  ',  of 
the  violences  openly  perpetrated;  of  the  redress  haughtily  and  con- 
temptuously denied.  War  was  to  them  comparatively  a  season  of  relief  j 
ibr  they  were  then  prepared  for  danger,  and  in  many  instances  were 
fully  able  to  resist  it.  But  during  nominal  peace,  the  destroyer  ap* 
proached  them  stealthily  and  unexpectedly  5  and  the  sword  was  sheathed 
only  that  the  victims  might  be  put  under  saws,  and  under  harrows,  and 
tinder  axes  of  iron.  On  a  sudden,  however,  we  shall  perceive  this  policy 
altogether  changed  ',  the  government  appeared  actuated  by  a  new  spirit 
and  a  new  soul ;  its  tokens  of  hatred  were  transformed  into  unmeasured 
prociigalitv  of  affection  ;  its  most  hidden  counsels  were  seemingly  com- 
municated to  those  against  whom  it  had  hitherto  breathed  the  uttermost 
vengeance  y  the  chiefs  so  lately  abhorred,  were  courted,  honoured  and 
preferred ;  and  the  great  mass  of  their  followers,  whose  extermination 
had  been  so  often  not  only  menaced  but  attempted,  was  protected  by 
authority,  and  encouraged  to  resort  to  the  shield  of  law.**-^pp.  350, 351. 

We  have,  here^  before  us  something  which  resembles 
"  The  torrent's  smoothness,  ere  it  dash  below  ;'* 
or  the  appalling  calm, — **  the  grim  repose/' — which  sometimes 
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announces  to  experienced  observation  tbe  approaching  burst 
of  the  tornado.  And  this  unusual  serenity,  which  suddenly 
brightened  the  elevated  regions  of  the  court,  was  but  the  more 
suspicious^  as  there  was  nothing  corresponding  to  it  in  the  lower 
expanse  of  society.  AH  was  there^  as  usual,  lowering  and  tem- 
pestuous. That  there  was  no  national  revolution  of  sentiment  in 
favour  of  the  Reformers,  was  tolerably  evident  from  the  outrageous 
violence  of  the  Parisian  rabble ;  a  violence  which  manifested  itself 
more  especially  on  occasion  of  the  authorized  demolition  of  the 
Cross  of  Gastines  by  the  Huguenots  (p.  352).  The  fury  of  tbe  mob 
on  this  occasion  was  vigorously  and  severely  repressed  :  and  this 
seasonable  demonstration  of  impartiality  on  the  part  of  the 
government,  only  threw  a  more  potent  spell  over  the  vigilance  of 
the  Huguenots,  and  contributed  to  prepare  them  for  easy  and 
unresisted  immolation. 

The  whole  of  the  last  chapter  is  one  of  fearful  and  heart- 
fitirring  interest,  and  exhibits  a  very  favourable  specimen  of  the 
writer's  accomplishment  in  the  art  of  perspicuous  recital  and 
vigorous  condensation.  Even  at  this  distance  of  time,  it  is 
dreadful  to  contemplate  the  blindness  and  infatuation  of  the  vie* 
iims,  and  the  cold-blooded,  calculating  craft  with  which  they 
were  decoyed  into  the  jaws  of  destruction.  Warning  voices,  and 
fiounds  and  sights  of  evil  augury,  there  occasionally  were,  in  the 
midst  of  the  smiling  composure  of  the  scene  around  them, 
enough  to  startle  any  but  *^  doomed  men :" 


*^  Instabant  tamen  immemores  c»cique  furore ; 


t( 


till,  at  length,  the  snares  of  death  compassed  them  round  about, 
and  the  hounds  of  carnage  were  at  their  throat.  Upon  none  was 
the  "  drowsy  charm''  so  heavy  as  upon  the  Admiral.  The  deep 
sleep  of  security  was  on  his  eyelids;  and  neither  outcry  nor 
shaking  could  arouse  him  from  his  lethargy.  He  was  disgusted 
and  worn  out  by  the  solicitudes  and  the  horrors  of  civil  conflict ; 
and  protested  that,  rather  than  renew  them,  he  would  be  dragged 
with  a  hook  through  the  streets  of  Paris.  So  delightful  to  him 
were  the  visions  of  present  peace,  and  of  future  vengeance  upon 
Spain,  that  he  resented  all  attempts  to  dissipate  them^  and 
'*  cry'd  to  dream  a^ain."  The  consummate  artifice  with  which 
these  pacific  dispositions  were  cherished  by  the  court,  is,  of  itself, 
well  nigh  sufficient  to  establish  the  fact,  that  the  present  was 
only  a  season  of  elaborate  and  concealed  preparation  for  deeds  of 
blood.  But  there  is  one  circumstance  in  tbe  case  which  jfiir- 
nishes  irresistible  evidence  of  the  inhuman  perfidy  of  the  go^ 
veniment.    The  Pope,  Pius  V.,  protested  loudly  against  the  mar- 
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riage  then  in  progress  between  Margaret  of  Valois  and  the 
Prince  of  Bearne.    And, 

"  in  order  powerfully  to  awaken  these  convictions  in  the  bosom  of  the 
French  king,  the  Cardinal  Alessandrino,*  Legate  in  Spain  and  Portugal^ 
was  instructed  to  proceed  to  Blois ;  and  during  a  Conference  held  after 
his  arrival,  a  memorable  declaration  fell  from  the  lips  of  Charles,  which 
affords  conclusive  evidence  as  to  the  preconcertment  of  the  ensuing 
massacre.  '  Yon  may  assure  his  holiness/  said  the  king,  *  as  the  event 
will  prove,  that  my  only  object  in  concluding  this  marriage  is  to  avenge 
myself  on  God's  enemies^  and  to  chastise  those  great  rebels/f  No 
strength  can  be  added  to  the  deductions  recently  made  from  this  most 
important  fact^  by  one  whose  deep  and  overflowing  knowledge  of  ht8<« 
tory,  and  whose  acuteness  in  the  examination  of  conflicting  testimony, 
qualify  him  beyond  all  others  for  the  task  which  he  has  performed.  It 
may  perhaps,  however^  have  been  too  easily  admitted  that  DeThou 
*  disbelieved '  the  story.  No  expression  so  strong  as  that  of  unbelief  isy 
we  thinks  to  be  found  in  the  pages  of  that  great  historian.  He  telb  us, 
indeed^  that  Italian  writers  are  fond  of  vexatious  refinements ;{  and 
then,  on  the  authority  of  some  of  those  writers,  (one  of  whom,  Catenai 
he  specifies  by  name,)  he  relates  the  anecdote  which  we  are  about  to 
give  below,  without  at  all  delivering  his  own  opinion  as  to  its  credibility* 
But  when  De  Thou  wrote,  the  irrefragable  evidence  of  D'Ossat,  which 
we  shall  by-and-by  subjoin,  had  not  been  published. 

"  Catena  was  secretary  to  Cardinal  Alessandrino,  and  afterwards  to 
Sixtus  V.  He  published,  in  1587^  both  at  Rome  and  at  Mantua,  a  Life  of 
Pius  V.  professedly  composed  from  oral  communications  with  that  pope^ 
and  from  the  numerous  State  Papers  to  which  the  author  had  ready  access 
in  consequence  of  his  office.  In  that  work  he  informs  us,  that  when  the 
Cardinal  Alessandrino,  during  his  mission  to  Blois,  had  advanced  objec-* 
tions  to  the  contemplated  marriage,  the  king  replied  by  an  assurance^ 
that  upon  that  marriage  the  public  peace  was  altogether  suspended ;  and 
that  when  pressed  to  explain  himself  farther,  he  continued  in  the  words 
which  we  have  given  above.  The  same  anecdote  had  been  told  as  a 
matter  of  triumphant  boasting  yet  earlier,  by  Camillo  Capilupi,  nephew 
of  a  cardinal  of  that  name,  who  wrote  at  Rome  an  apology  for  the 
St.  Bartholomew,§  within  a  month  after  its  occurrence.     The  work  was 
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Michael  Bonelli,  a  nephew  of  Pius  V.,  was  born  in  the  little  village  of  Boscq, 
near  Alessandria,  from  whicli  city  he  derived  the  title  by  which  he  is  best  known,  and 
in  which  he  succeeded  his  uncle,  estenda  la  voce  (Alessandrino)  di  miglhr  sumo  che  'I 
Bosco  nm  era.— Catena,  Vita  di  Pio  V,  p.  IS.*' 

t  "  Rendete  certo  Pio  me  non  par  altro  effetto  voter  concludere  questo  matrimonio  col 
NavarrOf  die  per  prender  vendetta  d'enemici  di  Dio,  et  per  ca$Hgar  tanti  rebelii,  it  com^ 
UJine  dgnuutrerh.'^nta  di  Pio  V,  Roma.  p.  197." 

I  "  Itali  KTtptcree  negotium  faeewmt,  li.  9 ;  and  in  the  following  chapter  he  relates 
Ihe  anecdote.  Dr.  Lingard  has  said—'  Even  De  Thou  finds  it  difficult  to  believe/ 
(Vindicationf  p.  60.);  and  the  Master  of  Dulwicb  College,  receiving  his  antagonist's 
insinoation  as  if  it  were  assertion,  has  given  a  reason  for  this  ima^nary  unbelief. 
*  The  story  was  disbelieved  by  De  Thou,  because  the  correspondence  of  D'Ossat  had 
not  then  been  published.' — Reply  to  Lingard*t  Vindication,  p.  41." 

j"Lo  Slratagma  di  Carlo  IX*  Re  diFrancia  contra  gli  Ugonotti  rebelU  di  Dio  e  iuoi. 
The  Dedication  in  the  edition  of  1574,  bears  date  Oct.  f2, 1573.    The  Master  o| 
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submitted  to  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine^  and  received  his  approbation,  bat 
was  suppressed  for  a  time  as  not  agreeing  with  tbe  representations  of  the 
massacre  which  the  court  of  France  uUimatdy  determined  to  circulate. 

**  NeTer  has  any  morsel  of  secret  history  received  confirmation  so  re- 
markable and  so  incontestable  as  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  this  most  dam- 
natory fact*  Seven  and  twenty  years  had  elapsed  since  the  massacre, 
when  the  Cardinal  d*Ossat,  the  most  sagacious  diplomatist  of  his  time, 
was  engaged  in  negociating  with  the  court  of  Rome  respecting  the  dis- 
solution of  marriage  with  Henry  IV.,  for  which  Margaret  of  Valois  bad 
applied.  In  a  conversation  on  that  affair  with  Pope  Clement  VIII. 
(Aldobrandini),  the  latter  stated  that  he  himself,  having  been  auditor  to 
Cardinal  Alessandrino,  and  in  personal  attendance  upon  him  at  Blois, 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  occurrences  during  that  mission.  It  was 
universally  known*  he  said,  that  Margaret  was  most  reluctant  to  the 
match,  and  that  she  was  sacrificed  in  order  to  forward  her  brother's  poli- 
tical designs;  and  he  added,  that  after  frequent  discussions,  the  king,  on 
one  occasion,  taking  Alessandrino  by  the  hand,  had  addressed  him  thus ; 
*  My  Lord  Cardinal,  all  you  have  said  is  true,  and  I  admit  it  to  be  so; 
and  I  am  grateful  both  to  the  Pope  and  to  you.  If  I  had  any  other 
means  of  avenging  myself  on  my  enemies,  I  would  not  conclude  this 
marriage  I  but  in  fact  I  have  not  any  other  means.'  Aldobrandini, 
deeply  struck  by  these  words,  committed  them  to  writing  at  the  mo- 
ment j  and  he  told  D'Ossat  that  he  could  still  find  the  memorandum 
among  Alessaodrino's  papers.  He  added  also,  that  when  the  cardinal, 
•n  his  return  to  Italy,  first  received  intelligence  of  the  St.  Bartholomew, 
be  exclaimed,  *  God  be  praised  I  The  King  of  France  has  kept  his  pro* 
mise  to  me.'  D'Ossat,  upon  reporting  this  conversation  with  Cle- 
ment VIII.  to  some  of  his  friends  in  the  Sacred  College,  learned  that 
the  same  fact  had  already  been  stated  to  them  by  the  Holy  Father  him- 
self in  an  early  stage  of  the  pending  discussion ;  and  thus  fortified  by 
the  authority  of  the  pontiff,  the  ambassador  employed  the  communica- 
ftloo,  in  the  written  argument  upon  the  divorce  of  the  queen,  which  be 
delivered  before  tbe  conclave.* 

*'  That  the  words  which  Clement  VIII.  repeated  were  almost,  if  not 
altogether,  the  very  words  employed  by  Charles,  the  carefulness  with 
which  the  pope  had  recorded  them  in  writing  warrants  us  fully  to  be- 
lieve. Their  variation  from  those  attributed  to  the  king  by  Capilupi 
and  by  Catena,  is  in  letter  only,  not  in  spirit ;  there  is  sufficient  diver- 
sity to  remove  all  suspicion  of  a  common  understanding  for  the  propa- 
gation of  imposture  3  sufficient  agreement  to  corroborate  the  general 

Dulwich  College,  who  has  seen  tlie  first  edition,  notices  the  date  In  thai  to  be  Sept.  18, 
of  the  same  year.  The  words  given  to  Charles  by  Capilupi  are  as  follows :— *  Qaanto 
al  matrimonio,  gU  pesava  d'havere  data  gia  la  parola  sua  al  Re  dl  Navarra,  la  qtiale 
iion  poteva  con  honor^  suo  rompere :  chd  ben  assicuraya  la  Santiti  del  Papa  chi  il 
tVitto  si  faceva  con  ottiiua  intentione,  e  per  serTigio  e  per  gfandezsa  delta  religione 
Cathotlca,  come  si  conoscerebbe  &  gli  eflfetti.' — p.  11.*' 

*  **  Lutrtt  D*Ossat,  Letter  cxciv.  k  M  de  Vitteroy,  torn.  iii.  p.  417.  The  words 
represented  to  be  spoken  by  Charles  are—'  M.  le  Cardhial,  toot  ce  que  vous  me  dites 
est  bon,  je  le  reconnois,  et  en  remercie  le  Pape  et  votts;  et  si  j'aTois  quelqtte  autre 
moyen  de  me  venger  de  mes  ennemls,  je  ne  f'eroh  point  ce  mnriage :  man  je  n*ea  ai 
point  d'autre  moyen  que  celui-ci.'  ** 
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truth  of  each  separate  writer.  The  expressions  are  too  precise  to  have 
been  used  witfaout  a  definite  meaning ;  and  if '  the  only  inference'  to  ba 
drawn  from  them  is^  that  Clement  believed  Charles  to  have  '  compelled 
the  marriage  under  the  expectation  that  it  would  give  him  the  supe- 
riority, and  allow  him  to  punish  those  whom  he  considered  as  obstinate 
rebels  ;*  if  *  this/  as  has  been  stated,  '  is  all/^  Clement's  measure  of 
'  punishment*  and  estimate  of '  superiority'  must  have  been  gigantic  in« 
deed  !  *  Vengeance*  is  a  somewhat  strong  term  for  political  ascendancy ; 
it  was  vengeance  which  Charles  promised,  and  it  was  by  the  massacre  of 
St.  Bartholomew  that  Clement  acknowledged  the  promise  to  be  fol« 
illed."— pp.  358—363. 

NothiDg  can  be  more  idle  than  the  attempt  to  hold  out  against 
proof  like  this,  especially  when  confirmed  by  such  a  vast  body 
of  circumstantial  evidence  :  and  we  should  really  like  to  know 
whether  any  Romanist,  thoroughly  in  possession  of  all  the  parti- 
cularsy  can  in  his  most  secret  heart  adopt  the  views  of  our 
Romish  historian,  relative  to  this  frightful  tragedy  i  By  the  way, 
the  name  of  Dr.  Lingard  recalls  our  attention  to  another  little 
exploit  of  that  writer,  in  his  notice  of  the  Massacre  at  Vassy, 
which  took  place  in  1562,  and  was  a  sort  of  slight  prelusion  to 
the  horrors  of  St.  Bartholomew.  It  is  the  pleasure  of  that  his* 
torian  to  assert,  chiefly  on  the  authority  of  Brant6me,  not  only 
that ''  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  this  affray  was  acci<^ 
dental,"  but  also  ''  that  it  was  provoked  by  the  religionists  them* 
selves."  The  former  of  these  assertions  may  possibly  be  true* 
The  latter,  Mr.  Smedley  declares,  is  unsupported  by  the  majority 
of  other  writers.  The  authority  of  an  eye-witness,  however, 
might  be  allowed  to  be  conclusive ;  and  such  a  witness  Dr.  Lin-^ 
gard  imagines  himself  to  have  secured  in  the  person  of  Bran- 
tdme :  for  Brant6me,  he  tells  us,  '^  was  present,  both  at  Vassy 
and  at  the  Duke  of  Guise's  death.''  At  first,  Mr.  Smedley  was 
startled,  as  he  confesses,  by  this  hardy  averment :  but  a  reference 
to  Brantdme  himself  soon  relieved  his  misgivings.  The  French- 
man speaks  of  the  whole  affair  as  merely  an  *^  emeute  et  desordre^ 
que  les  Huguenots,  alors  et  depuis,  ont  taut  appell6,  cry 6,  et  re« 
nomm6,  Le  Massacre  de  Vassy:  ce  qui  ne  fut  que  peu  de  chose.^ 
And  he  immediately  adds,  "  Je  n'y  estois  pas.*'  The  next 
edition  of  Dr.  Lingard  will,  of  course,  either  establish  the  sound-" 
ness  of  his  various  readings  or  else  correct  the  very  curious 
inaccuracy  resulting  from  a  moment  of  apparently  convenient 
slumber ! 

•  "  Dr.  Lingard's  Viiidxcatim,  Po$Ueript,  p.  115.  Anquetil,  who  had  considered  tlie 
St.  BartlioloiDew  at  least  with  as  mach  precision  as  Dr.  lingard,  draws  a  widely  dif* 
frfcnt  concltttion  from  the  words  to  AlesMndrino.  *  Si  Charles  IX.  a  teoa  ce  disoonri, 
il  meditoit  certaiaciaeot  poar  Ion  Jt  OMsaacre  de  St.  BsrUielemy/— 'X'JSfpnf  ^  la 
lagw,  li.  14/' 
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The  perusal  of  this  volume  will,  irresistibly,  tempt  every  re- 
flecting reader  to  a  comparison  of  the  progress  of  the  Reform* 
ation  in  France,  with  its  history  in  England ;  a  comparison  which 
inust  fill  every  English  heart  with  thankfulness.  It  may  be  very 
easy  to  pour  out  the  phials  of  invective  against  the  brutality  and 
the  lust  of  Henry  Vlll.  His  vices  may,  very  calmly,  be  surren« 
dered  to  the  wrath  and  the  contempt  of  historians,  even  to  the 
end  of  time.  But  it  will,  nevertheless,  remain  indisputable,  that 
his  enormities  were  most  graciously  overruled  for  good.  It  is 
appalling  to  think  of  what  might  have  been  the  fate  of  the 
Church  of  England,  if  his  imperious  spirit  had  never  roused 
itself  against  the  domination  of  the  Papacy.  Either  the  pure 
doctrines  of  the  gospel  might  have  long  continued  to  be  like 
hidden  manna, — like  bread  eaten  in  secret,  with  trembling  and 
with  carefulness ;  or  else,  the  furies  of  intestine  discord  might 
have  rushed  in,  to  aggravate  the  confusion  of  religious  strife,  and 
to  make  the  land  a  desolation  and  an  astonishment.  Enough  of 
persecution  and  of  outrage  undoubtedly  there  was  in  England,  to 
fill  the  hearts  of  humane  and  thoughtful  men  with  sorrow  and 
dismay.  But  if  the  atrocities  attendant  on  our  religious  con- 
flicts be  placed  against  those  which  dogged  the  course  of  Pro* 
testantism  in  France,  they  will  appear  as  the  chastisement  with 
whips  to  the  chastisement  with  scorpions.  Let  the  reader  begin 
with  the  heretics  of  Meaux,  in  1524,  and  follow  the  blood- 
hounds of  bigotry  throughout  their  sanguinary  chase,  from  that 
period  to  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  in  1572;  and  then, 
let  him  sum  up  all  the  cruelties  committed  against  the  English 
gospellers,  from  the  accession  of  Henry  VIII.  to  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  Mary.  The  computation,  if  we  mistake  not,  will  leave 
us  abundant  reason  most  gratefully  to  acknowledge  that  ours 
were  but  light  afflictions,  to  the  agony  of  that  fiery  trial  which 
was  ordained  for  our  neighbours.  And,  under  Providence,  the 
success  of  our  reformers,  and  the  comparatively  limited  measure 
of  our  sufferings,  may,  in  a  great  measure,  be  ascribed  to  the 
fact,  that  Henry  led  the  way  in  the  assault  against  the  battle* 
ments  of  the  Papacy ;  and  that  the  princely  boy  who  succeeded 
him,  encouraged  an  unsparing  search  into  the  most  secret  hidiug- 
places  of  the  Romish  superstition.  In  France,  on  the  contrary, 
the  New  Doctrine,  as  it  was  called,  began  by  establishing  its  in- 
fluence in  the  less  distinguished  provinces  of  society,  and  wrought 
its  way  upwards  to  more  conspicuous  regions  ;  and  there,  un- 
happily, it  found  the  arm  of  flesh  indignantly  and  fiercely  arrayed 
against  it.  And  the  consequence  was,  that  the  kingdom  was 
deluged  with  blood,  and  torn  to  pieces  by  the  phrenzy  of  con- 
tending factions ;  and,  moreover,  that  the  Papacy  was  in  the  end. 
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enabled  to  retain  its  dominion  over  the  land.  In  contrast- 
ing these  two  cases,  we  may  safely  concede  that  the  passions 
of  Henry  VIII.,  and  the  flagitious  cupidity  of  his  favourites  and 
courtierSy  were  worthy  of  all  execration :  and  we  may  heartily 
wish  that  many  of  the  agents,  who  laid  their  hand  upon  the  work, 
had  been  more  worthy  of  so  pure  and  magnificent  a  cause.  But, 
after  all,  the  only  question  is,  whether  or  not  the  Reformation 
was  a  blessing  to  us.  And  if  we  are  persuaded  that  it  was,  we 
have  only  to  be  thankful  to  Him,  who  compelled  even  the  lusts 
and  caprices  of  bad  men  to  labour,  almost  unconsciously,  for  the 
achievement  of  our  deliverance. 

But  we  must  now,  for  the  present,  take  leave  of  Mr.  Smedley, 
in  the  hope  that  the  remainder  of  his  work  will  follow  the  first 
volume,  with  all  the  expedition  which  may  be  compatible  with 
the  importance  of  the  undertaking,  and  the  extent  of  research 
which  it  must  demand.  We  have  only  one  slight  caution  to  sub-* 
rait  to  his  consideration,  in  the  further  prosecution  of  his  task* 
He  has,  here  and  there,  admitted  into  his  pages  a  phrase,  or  an 
illustration,  fitted  to  impart  vivacity  and  spirit  to  a  colloquial 
narrative,  but,  perhaps,  scarcely  compatible  with  the  sobriety  and 
austerity  of  historical  composition.  The  instances  of  this  are 
very  rare,  and  certainly  not  worth  specifying.  His  own  good 
taste  and  sound  judgment,  we  are  perfectly  assured,  will  enable 
him  to  detect  them,  and  will  prompt  him  to  be  on  his  guard 
against  their  repetition.  We  have  also  to  notice  an  accidental 
error,  which  must  either  be  the  consequence  of  hasty  transcrip- 
tion, or  else  merely  a  typographical  omission.  In  p*  IB,  he 
speaks  of  Louis  Berquin  as  having  translated  into  French  certain 
writings  of  Luther;  and,  in  his  note,  he  tells  us  that  among 
them  was  the  Enchiridion  Militis  Christiani.  We  cannot  doubt, 
for  a  moment,  that  Mr.  Smedley  either  wrote,  or  intended  to 
write,  in  his  text,  **  Luther  and  Erasmus,"  instead  of  Luther 
alone;  the  reference  in  his  note  being  to  a  work  of  Erasmust 
Having  offered  these  remarks,  we  have  but  to  add,  that  we 
should  anticipate  nothing  but  good  from  the  universal  appetite 
for  useful  knowledge,  if  all  the  purveyors  to  it  were  to  execute 
their  office  with  the  judgment,  the  care,  and  the  ability,  displayed 
by  the  author  of  this  volume. 


a 
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Aet.  II. — The  main  Principles  of  the  Creed  and  Ethics  of  the 
Jews,  exhibited  in  Selections  Jrom  the  Yad  Hachazakah  of 
Maimonides,  with  a  literal  English  Translation,  copious  Illus- 
trationsfrom  the  Talmud^  S^c,  explanatory  Notes,  an  alphabet 
tical  Glossary  of  such  Particles  and  technical  Terms  as  occur 
in  the  Selections,  and  a  Collection  of  the  Abbreviations  com- 
monly used  in  Rabbinical  Writings.  By  Hermann  Hedwig 
Bernard,  Teacher  of  Languages  at  Cambridge*  Cambridge. 
1832.     pp.  358. 

It  18  80  much  the  fashion  to  compliment  the  age  in  which  we 
live  on  its  superiority  in  everything  intellectual  to  all  which  have 
preceded  it,  that  we  have  a  sort  of  reluctance  in  introducing  to 
the  public  any  subject  on  which,  if  we  weigh  our  own  times  in 
the  balance^  we  shall  be  obliged  to  find  them  wanting.  Never- 
thelessy  uncivil  as  it  may  seem,  we  are  inclined  to  doubt  this  vest 
superiorityt  and  whenever  any  work  of  pure  learning  comes  before 
us,  our  misgivings  are  considerably  increased.  We  acknowledge 
the  present  age  to  be  superior  to  all  before  it  in  all  the  sciences 
which  depend  on  the  accumulation  of  facts,  and  not  on  the 
powers  and  faculties  of  individual  minds.  All  that  relates  to  the 
heavenly  bodies,  for  instance,  is  far  more  accurately  known  than 
it  was  a  few  years  after  the  death  of  Newton.  This  is  the  natural 
course  of  things  in  sciences  dependant  on  observation ;  and  be«* 
sides  the  simple  accumulation  of  facts  and  discoveries,  the  in- 
creased facility  of  international  intercourse  has  given  to  science 
almost  the  advantages  that  would  result  to  it  from  the  use  of  an 
universal  language.  No  sooner  has  Airey  published  a  small  me- 
moir, detecting  some  source  of  irregularities  observed  before,  but 
not  accounted  for,  than  the  astronomers  of  Germany  translate  it 
for  the  benefit  of  their  countrymen,  and  France  and  Italy  perhaps 
follow  the  same  example.  The  same  is  true  also  in  regard  to 
chymistry,  or  any  other  science  applicable  to  the  daily  uses  of 
life ;  and  as  far  as  diffusion  of  knowledge  is  concerned — thanks 
to  steam-packets,  macadamized  roads,  &c, — the  age  we  live  in  is 
eminently  intellectual.  Many  vulgar  errors  are  also  removed 
from  amongst  us; — hobgoblins  no  longer  fright  the  liege  in- 
habitants of  the  land  from  church-yards  by  night,  nor  fairies  haunt 
the  green  hill  side.  These  and  numberless  other  superstitions 
are  condemned  to  drag  out  a  lingering  existence  only  among  the 
most  ignorant  of  the  peasantry.  The  tribe  of  sixpenny  sciences 
and  penny  encyclopaedias  has  contributed  its  farthing  rushlight  to 
the  illumination  of  the  age,  and  every  body's  mouth  is  filled  with 
a  smattering,  although  how  far  they  may  be  living  on  wholesome 
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ibod  is  another  question.  Ev^ry  thing  is  now^  it  is  professed^ 
brought  down  to  the  level  of  the  meanest  capacity,  and  therefore 
every  body  knows  something  of  every  thiog»  whfile  the  conse- 
quence is,  as  it  must  be,  that  very  few  persons  know  anything 
well.  If  d)is  be  the  case  in  science,  where  the  intellectual  food, 
according  to  the  fashion  of  the  day^  is  minced  into  the  smallest 
possible  morsels,  and  the  pap-spoon  liberally  offered  to  the  read- 
mg  public,  by  which  means  men  are  deterred  from  strong  meat 
and  remain  babes  all  their  life,  the  effect  of  this  fashion  is  de- 
plorable in  the  highest  degree  in  the  departments  of  literature 
and  learning,  as  distinguished  from  science.  Nothing  which  re- 
quires severe  labour,  and  requites  man  only  with  intellectual 
rewards, — nothing  which  concerns  itself  only  with  the  moral  and 
intellectual  being,  is  the  fashion  of  our  days.  It  is  not  thought 
likely  to  pay,  and,  even  if  it  could  be  had  for  nothing,  the  market 
for  it  is  so  small  that  its  acquisition  would  be  neglected.  This 
is  true,  in  some  degree,  of  the  higher  literature  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  and  threatens  almost  to  quench  their  light  among  us ;  but 
if  it  be  felt  at  all  in  them,  how  far  more  must  it  be  felt  in  He- 
brew, which  has  never  received  in  England  the  same  share  of 
attention  which  Greek  and  Latin  have  enjoyed.  Not  that  it  has 
been  neglected ;  the  names  of  Cartwright,  of  Walton,  of  Light- 
foot,  of  Clavering,  Wotton  and  Stillingfleet,  Kennicot,  Lowth, 
fcc.,  show  that  England  has  done  its  share  in  promoting  Hebrew 
bterature,  but  it  has  never  been  a  popular  study.  It  is  in  alt 
these  studies  that  we  fear  that  there  are  no  longer  "  giants  in  the 
eaiA,"  and  we  feel  that  more  was  formerly  required  to  make  a 
man  a  theologian  than  is  now  found  in  many  who  pass  current 
under  that  name.  Hebrew  has  certainly  not  been  a  very  popular 
study  with  us  lately,  and,  it  must  be  confessed,  it  has  its  difficul- 
ties and  its  dissatisfactions,  but  it  has  its  great  rewards  also.  We 
say  this  not  only  in  reference  to  the  Hebrew  text,  but  to  the 
Rabbinical  writings  also.  The  Hebrew  text  is,  comparatively 
speaking,  an  easy  study,  although  the  depths  of  Hebrew  criticism 
are  very  deep  indeed.  It  is  easy  to  gain  a  competent  know- 
ledge of  it,  and  very  difficult  to  know  it  thoroughly.  But  even  a 
smattering  of  Rabbinical  knowledge  is  very  difficult  to  attain. 
To  pass  &e  threshold  is  hard,  but  to  go  through  into  its  inmost 
recesses  is  the  labour  of  a  life.  Cfaiarini,  Heyman  Hurwitz,  and 
Mr.  Bernard,*  are  probably  almost  the  only  persons  known  in 

*  There  is  one  person  also  beside  Mr.  Bernard  of  Cambridge  roost  intimately  ac- 
qvunled  with  tlie  Rabbinical  commentators,  iianely,  CroU— one  wliom  tlie  world  has 
tlwtj^  dealt  Iwrdiy  with— one  who  teems  to  have  been  bom  only  to  lofler.    He  is  » 


deterving  penon,  and  we  trust  that  Hebrew  may  aoon  beooae  ao  moch  the  tM  v 
if  divian  aBdMacknls,  that  tfaeie  imj  he  foil  eiiipk>yaiBiift  for  bim  and  Mn  ficnaiil 
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England  as  having  thoroughly  mastered  the  Talmud.  Indeed 
the  Rabbis  have  complied  with  their  own  precept  most  impli- 
citly— TVlOrh  5W  '^WJf*  ^^^  ^  hedge  to  the  Law — though  not 
in  the  sense  in  which  it  was  meant.  It  means,  throw  up  an  out- 
work before  it — require  more  than  the  law  requires,  to  be  sure 
of  keeping  it  undefiled.  The  Rabbis  have,  however,  made  a 
fence  to  their  law,  to  warn  all  Christian  subjects  from  their  own 
preserves.  A  crooked  character — letters  scarcely  broken  into 
words — sentences  without  stops,  and  with  very  little  grammar — 
and  a  bastard  dialect,  or  rather  half-a-dozen  bastard  dialects — are 
the  first  outwork  which  these  gentlemen  have  erected.  A  multi- 
tude of  abbreviations  is  another,  a  second  curtain  to  the  fortress, 
besides  a  stream  of  filthy  nonsense  which  every  now  and  then  baf- 
fles the  reader  of  the  Talmud.  This  fortress,  however,  Mr.  Ber- 
nard has  here  stormed  with  great  success.  He  has  broken  down 
the  chevaux-de-frise,  and  made  a  breach  which,  with  a  little  more 
exertion,  may  be  made  tolerably  practicable.  The  Talmud  is  the 
grand  book  of  the  Jews ;  this  the  learned  Jews  appeal  to  in  pre- 
ference to  the  Bible,  and  the  ignorant  and  superstitious  Jews 
revere  it  and  kiss  it  with  all  but  idolatrous  worship.  The  Talmud 
is  the  most  inaccessible  of  all  the  Rabbinical  books,  and  the  parts 
of  it  here  brought  forward  are  only  brought  forward  incidentally, 
while  the  main  attack  of  Mr.  Bernard  is  directed  against  the  out- 
work thrown  up  by  Maimonides.  This  writer,  though  little  known 
and  quoted  in  our  own  more  enlightened  days,  was  studied  con- 
stantly by  our  greatest  divines,  and  under  all  circumstances  he  de- 
serves some  such  constant  regard.  His  Yad  Hachazakah  is  a  com- 
pendium of  the  decisions  of  the  Doctors,  taken  from  the  Talmud, 
both  Mishna  and  Gemara^and  founded  constantly  on  Scripture — 
that  is  to  say,  on  Scripture  interpreted  in  accordance  with  his  pre- 
conceived notions.  He  is  an  authority  whom  the  learned  Jews 
admit  as  decisive  of  their  opinions ;  and  surely  as  long  as  a  single 
Jew  remains  unconverted,  it  is  a  matter  of  deep  interest,  and  not 
only  of  deep  interest  but  of  absolute  necessity,  that  their  princi- 
ples should  be  known.  It  is  impossible  to  argue  with  a  Jew 
without  a  knowledge  of  their  writings.  One  simple  instance  will 
prove  this.  To  many  persons  the  argument  from  miracles  is 
most  convincing;  they  are  persuaded  of  the  fact  that  Jesus 
wrought  such  works  as  no  man  could  work  except  God  were  with 
him,  and  they  are  then  convinced  of  the  truth  of  his  religion  and 
expect  perhaps  that  a  Jew  might  be  convinced  in  the  same  man- 

The  editor  ef  the  Standard  also  is,  perhaps,  one  of  tlie  most  accomplished  Hebrew 
•cfaolars  in  England,  a  circumstance  which  majf  well  excite  surprise  when  we  know  the 
•rdnous  nature  of  an  editor^s  duty,  and  when  that  scholarship  is  combined  with  « 
knowledge  of  almost  all  the  laoguiigei  of  Europe  and  an  extensire  acquaintance  with 
andent  literature  * 
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«er.    But  in  this  they  are  completely  reckoning  on  false  grounds, 
and  all  the  pains  they  spend  in  proving  the  reality  of  the  miracles  is 
lost  labour  to  them  with  the  Jew,  for  he  will  admit  their  premises 
and  deny  their  conclusion.     They  will  find  from  Maimonides, 
indeed  from  that  part  of  it  translated  by  Mr.  Bernard,  that  the 
Jews  give  credence  to  Moses  not  on  account  of  the  miracles 
which  he  wrought,  but  solely  on  account  of  the  terrible  exhibition 
of  the  divine  power  on  Mount  Sinai,  which  their  fathers  saw* 
The  miracles  of  Moses,  they  say,  were  all  great  works  necessary 
for  the  salvation  of  the  children  of  Israel,  and  not  to  be  used  as 
evidence. .  If  any  other  prophet  does  signs  and  wonders,  they 
say,  if  he  does  not  command  an  abolition  of  the  law,  he  is  to  be 
listened  to  on  account  of  his  signs,  &c. ;  but  if  he  command  the 
abolition  of  any  precept  of  the  law,  then,  although  he  work  a  sign, 
he  is  to  be  strangled  immediately."*^     Our  older  divines  were  well 
nware  of  this  fact  from  the  writings  of  Maimonides,  as  the  Ori- 
gines  Sacrae  of  Stillingfleet  will  prove,  and  the  same  book  will 
also  prove  the  value  they  attached  to  those  writings.     It  is  im- 
possible, therefore,  to  cope  with  the  Jews  while  we  are  ignorant 
of  the  sources  of  their  blindness.f     But  we  must  now  return  to 
the  work  before  us.    The  writings  of  Maimonides  form  the  best 
system  of  Jewish  tradition,  and  the  style  in  which  they  are  com- 
posed sets  them  far  above  all  other  writings  of  the  same  class. 
It  is  at  once  simple  and  sublime.     He  and  Abarbaneb  are  the 
two  great  casuists  of  the  Jews,  and  those  who  would  wish  to  see 
a  comparison  between  them  and  an  admirable  character  of  Mai- 
monides and  his  writings,  will  be  highly  gratified  in  the  preface 
to  Clavering's  translation  of  two  treatises  of  the  Yad  Hachaza- 
chah — that  on  the  Foundations  of  the  Law,  and  that  on  the  Rules 
of  Penitence.    These  two  chapters  Mr.  Bernard  has  translated 
into  English,  whereas  before  they  were  only  accessible  to  readers 
of  Hebrew  or  Latin.     Indeed,  all  the  Mishna,  and  several  of  the 
treatises  of  Maimonides,  are  accessible  through  the  Latin  lan- 
guage, but  then  it  was  difficult  to  know  where  to  meet  with 
them.     At  the  end  of  Wotton's  Miscellaneous  Essays  are  the 
names  of  all  the  chapters  of  the  Mishna,  and  the  Yad  Hacha- 
zakah,  with  a  reference  to  such  translations  as  have  been  made  of 
any  part  of  them.     Mr.  Bernard's  work  afibrds  to  any  person 
who  desires  to  have  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  mode  pursued 
by  Maimonides  in  his  interpretation  of  the  law,  and  of  his  opi- 
nions on  some  most  important  points,  the  means  of  gratifying  his 
desire  at  a  far  less  expense  of  time  and  trouble  than  he  could 
have  done  before  by  hunting  about  from  Wotton  to  Clavering, 

•See  Bernard's  Msim.  p.  129—140. 

t  See  Const.  TEmpereur ;  CUvis  Talmudica,  pref.  p.  9.  ed.  Bashajien. 
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to  de  Veili  and  to  VoxBi,  &c.  And  besides^  many  of  these  Ter^ 
sions  are  perhaps  not  accurate,*  whereas  we  can  vouch  for  the 
accuracy  of  Mr.  Bernard  throughout.  The  subjects  which  Mn 
Bernard  has  treated  are  selected  with  great  judgment.  They  are 
on  the  most  important  and  most  interesting  topics.  They  are*<^ 
the  Foundations  of  ike  Law — the  Government  of  the  Temper — 
Idolaters  and  their  Ordinances — Repentance.  These  are  all  sub- 
jects on  which  it  is  surely  of  great  consequence  to  know  the  opi- 
nions of  the  Jews ;  it  would  be  so  even  in  a  mere  psychological 
point  of  view»  but  when  connected  with  the  state  of  religion 
among  the  present  race  of  Jews,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  deep  im- 
portance  and  of  eitreme  interest* 

We  proceed  now  to  give  a  few  extracts  from  die  work  itself, 
that  our  readers  may  judge  of  its  nature  and  the  ability  of  the 
translator,  whose  foreign  name  is  almost  the  only  indication  which 
his  volume  gives  of  his  being  a  foreigner.  We  cannot  do  better 
than  begin  with  the  spirited  and  sublime  commencement  of  the 
first  treatise. 

''The  foundation  of  foundations,  and  the  pillar  of  wisdom,  is  to  know 
tbat  there  exists  a  first  Being,  snd  that  he  called  all  other  beings  into 
existence,  and  that  all  things  existing,  heaven,  earth,  and  whatever  is 
between  them,  exist  only  through  the  truth  of  His  existence;  so  that  if 
we  were  to  suppose  tbat  He  did  not  exist,  no  other  thing  eoold  exist  j 
but  if  we  were  to  suppose  tbat  all  other  things  existing,  beside  Himself, 
did  not  exist,  He  Himself  would  still  exist,  and  would  not  be  destroyed 
in  consequence  of  their  destruction ;  since  all  things  existing  stand  in 
deed  of  Him,  but  He,  blessed  be  He  !  does  not  stand  in  need  of  them, 
not  even  of  any  one  of  them.  His  truth,  therefore,  is  not  like  the  truth 
of  any  one  of  them.  Thus  the  prophet  says  :  '  BtU  the  Lord  is  the  true 
Gody  ( Jer.  X.  10,)  [meaning  that]  He  alone  is  truth,  and  that  there 
belongs  to  no  other  being  a  trutb  like  His  truth.  This  too  is  what  the 
law  says :  *  There  is  none  else*  (Deut.  iv.  39,)  that  is  to  say,  there  is  not 
a  being,  beside  Himself,  who,  as  to  trutb,  is  like  Him. 

**  This  Being  is  the  God  of  the  Universe,  the  Lord  of  the  whole 
e^h  I  and  it  is  He  who  conducts  the  orb  with  a  power,  to  which  there 
]k  no  end  or  limit — with  a  power,  of  which  there  is  no  cessation;  for 
the  orb  revolves  continually,  and  it  is  impossible  that  it  should  revolve 
without  some  one  causing  it  to  revolve;  and  it  is  He,  blessed  be  He! 
who  causes  it  to  revolve,  without  a  hand  and  without  a  body,  (t.  e.  with- 
out bodily  effort). 

"  Now  the  knowledge  of  this  matter  is  a  positive  commandment,  for 
it  is  said,  *  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God,*  (Exod.  xx.  2)j  and  every  one  who 
holds  the  opinion  that  there  is  another  God  besides  this,  transgresses  a 
negative  commandment,  for  it  is  said,  '  Thou  shalt  have  no  other  Oods 
brfore  me/  (Exod.  xx.  3);  and  also  denies  the  radical  principle,  for  this 

*  Reland's  Analecta  RabbiDica  wUI  fumiih  a  few  ■pecimens  of  tb«  blunders  of 
Vorst. — Pref.  in  the  leaf,  tbe  tigaaCare  of  which  is  txx* 
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b  tbe  gnat  radical  principle  upon  which  e?ery  thing  depends."— pp* 
71—73. 

We  must  obsenre  on  the  subject  of  the  positive  and  the  nega- 
tive  precepts^  that  Maifnonides  follows  the  common  notions  of 
the  Kabbms^  who  deduce  6l3  precepts  from  the  law,  €48  of 
which  are  positive  {TVDV  JTCtD),  and  365  negative  (Htt^  vh  rNSBi). 

The  first  foar  chapters  of  this  treatise  discuss  the  nature  of  the 
Almighty^  tbe  elements,  the  soul,  and  other  deep  metaphysical 
matters,  in  the  philosophical  spirit  for  which  this  writer  is  remark- 
able.*^ We  say  philosopkical,  for  highly  valuable  as  his  writings 
are  in  many  points  of  view,  we  believe  him  inclined  to  make  his 
Bible  support  his  philosophy,  and  not  his  philosophy  bend  to  the 
truths  of  his  Bible.  This  was  also  a  feeling  strongly  impressed 
upon  the  whole  of  the  Alexandrian  school  of  Jewish  writers,  and 
it  seems  in  another  age,  and  under  diiierent  modifications,  to  be 
die  desire  of  Maimonides  to  bring  the  Bible  into  accordance  with 
what  he  conceived  to  be  established  also  on  an  immutable  basis. 
It  is  the  rationalism  of  Germany  under  a  different  form.  But 
this  by  the  way;  we  only  throw  out  these  suggestions  as  a  caution 
to  his  readers.  Two  very  interesting  points  are  touched  upon  in 
this  treatise — the  matter  of  the  Beginning  and  the  matter  of  the 
Chariot.  The  first  four  chapters  are  technically  called  *•  The 
Garden,^  and  only  four  men  are  said  ever  to  have  entered  into 
the  Garden,  These  four,  as  we  learn  from  a  passage  of  the 
Talmud,  quoted  by  Mr.  Bernard,  are  Ben  Jzay,  Ben  Zomah, 
Aher  and  Rabbi  jfkivah.  The  matter  of  the  Beginning  is  the 
subject  of  the  Creation,  which  forms  a  part  of  the  Garden,  and 
this  may  be  lectured  upon  only  to  one  person  at  a  time;  the 
matter  of  the  Chariot  is  the  explanation  of  the  vision  of  Ezekiel, 
which  forms  the  second  part  of  the  Garden,  and  this  portion  of  it 
may  not  be  explained  even  to  one  person  at  a  time,  unless  that 
person  be  a  man  of  profound  understanding.  These  two  united 
make  up  the  Garden,  and  are  treated  of,  as  we  observed,  in  the 
first  four  chapters  of  the  Yad.  We  may  observe,  by  the  way, 
that  the  Jews  have  always  been  very  jealous  of  any  intruders  into 
their  Talmudic  mysteries,  as,  unless  we  are  mistaken,  the  master 
of  Constantine  TEmpereur  was  excommunicated  by  the  Syna- 
gogue for  instructing  him  in  them.f  We  must  not,  however, 
dwell  longer  on  this  treatise,  important  as  it  is,  for  we  are  de- 
sirous of  introducing  our  readers  to  other  matters  of  equal  inte« 
rest— ^we  mean  the  doctrines  of  the  Jews  relative  to  Repentance. 

*  Se«  the  preface  to  Claverini't  trantUtion  of  the  two  treatitet  above  referred  to. 
He  there  shows  how  far  Maimonides  was  acquainted  with  the  philosophical  writings  of 
tbe  Greeks— of  Plato,  Aristotle,  &c. 

t  Clif  is  Taiisttdicft,  Fref.  p.  r.    £d.  BadioyieD. 
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If  tbere  be  one  subject  on  which  it  is  niore  interesting  to  know 
the  opinions  of  a  man  like  Maimonides  than  another,  it-  is  the 
subjects  of  Free  Will,  Guilt,  Repentance,  and  otlier  kindred 
points.  If  there  be  any  part  of  our  religious  creed  where  an  in* 
adequate  view  of  the  spirit  of  the  Old  Testament  is  likely  to  set 
the  Law  and  the  Gospel  in  strong  contrast,  these  are  the  points. 
We  have,  therefore,  made  an  abstract  of  the  various  topics  dis* 
cussed  by  Maimonides,  but  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the 
work  itself  for  full  satisfaction  upon  them.  The^r^^  chapter 
lays  down  the  necessity  of  repentance  and  confession,  as  deduced 
from  the  Old  Testament.  It  shows  the  necessity  of  mentioning 
at  the  time  of  bringing  the  sin-offering,  the  sin  for  which  it  is 
offered,  (Lev.  v.  5).  There  was  in  days  of  old  the  scape-goat, 
but  now  that  this  is  no  longer  offered  as  an  atonement,  and  no 
house  of  sanctuary  now  exists,  Maimonides  says  that  repentance 
and  confession  alone  remain.  In  the  second  chapter  the  laws  of 
confession  are  considered,  as  well  as  the  distinctions  between 
public  and  private  confession,  where  a  writer  on  casuistry  would 
find  some  valuable  hints.  We  quote  one  of  its  most  remarkable 
paragraphs. 

'*  He  who  confesses  with  words,  without  having  resolved  in  his  heart 
to  forsake  [his  sins] — ^Behold !  be  is  like  one  who  dips  [in  water,  by 
way  of  performing  the  necessary  purification]  whilst  holding  an  unclean 
animal  in  bis  band,  when  his  dipping  can  avail  him  nothing,  unless  he 
throw  away  the.  unclean  animal  5  and  so  it  is  said,  '  But  whoso  con/esseth 
AND  FOBSAKETH  [them]  shdl  hav€  mercy s  (Prov.  xxviii.  13).  Bloreover 
it  is  necessary  that  be  name  bis  sin  ^  for  it  is  said,  '  OA,  this  people  have 
sinned  a  great  sin,  and  have  made  them  gods  of  gold/  (Exbd.  xzxii'. 
31)."— pp.220,  221. 

The  third  chapter  contains  the  most  marked  exhibition  of  the 
spirit  of  the  law,  as  expounded  by  its  most  subtle  commentator. 
We  quote  the  first  words  of  it. 

(( Every  one  of  the  sons  of  men  has  his  good  deeds,  and  also  his 
wicked  deeds.  He  whose  good  deeds  amoant  to  more  than  his  wicked 
deeds,  is  [said  to  bo]  a  righteous  man,  and  he  whose  wicked  deeds 
amount  to  more  than  bis  good  deeds,  is  [said  to  be]  a  wicked  man ; 
[again,  he  whose  deeds  consist  of  ]  half  [good  ones]  and  half  [wicked 
ones],  is  [said  to  be]  an  intermediate  man" — p.  229. 

These  are  principles  utterly  unknown  to  the  Gospel,  which 
reckons  no  man  righteous  before  God,  except  for  the  sake  of 
Christ's  righteousness,  and  abhors  the  principle  of  making  up  a 
debtor  and  creditor  account  between  the  good  and  evil  deeds  of 
man,  and  acquitting  him  after  striking  the  balance!  The  re- 
mainder of  this  chapter  is  quite  a  commentary  on  what  we  have 
quoted,  which  serves  as  a  text    The  fourth  is  occupied  with 
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naming  the  things  which  stand  in  the  way  of  a  man's  repentant. 
The  Jrfth  asserts,  and  strongly  argues,  the  free-will  of  man;  but 
while  it  also  asserts  the  fore* knowledge  of  God,  it  adds,  that  tp 
reconcile  these  is  "  a  problem — the  memsure  thereof  is  longer  than 
the  earth  and  broader  than  tite  sea .'"     Maimonides  here  throwt 
himself  back  in  this  difficulty  on  a  principle  which  he  had  before 
established,  that  the  sources  of  God's  knowledge  are  different 
from  those  of  the  knowledge  of  man.     In  the  sixth  chapter  the 
hardening  of  Pharoah's  heart  is  considered,  but  the  difficulty  is 
solved  by  asserting  that  there  are  some  sins  so  grievous  that  they 
take  away  all  power  of  repentance,  and  that  the  withholding  of 
such  power  is  also  one  of  the  punishments  used  by  the  Deity. 
The  seventh  urges  the  necessity  of  constant  repentance,  because  a 
man  knows  not  the  hour  of  his  death.     The  eighth  discusses  th^ 
nature  of  the  enjoyments  of  the  world  to  come,  and  absolutely  re- 
jects all  corporeal  notions.     The  ninth  considers  the  blessings 
offered  by  the  law,  and  concludes  with  an  earnest  desire  after 
the  Messiah,  that  the  Jews  may  be  delivered  from  the  yoke  of 
foreign  bondage.     The  tenth  and  last  chapter  lays  down  the  doc^ 
trine,  that  man  must  serve  God  and  love  the  law,  not  from  the 
fear  of  punishment,  but  from  a  pure  love  of  the  law  itself;  and 
that  Tie  must  be  absorbed  by  God,  as  the  object  of  his  thoughts, 
just  as  a  love*sight  man  is  absorbed  by  the  idol  of  his  affections. 

We  have  been  thus  particular  in  stating  the  nature  of  the  disr 
cussioDS  entered  upon  in  these  chapters,  because  they  must  pre- 
sent points  of  considerable  interest  to  every  divine ;  and,  in  fact, 
one  can  scarcely  look  into  a  work  of  divinity  that  goes  beyond 
the  mere  elements,  (Hey's  Lectures**  for  instance,)  without  find- 
ing a  reference  to  the  opinions  of  Maimonides  on  these  points. 
Till  now  he  was  only  known  in  an  Hebrew  or  a  Latin  dress,  but: 
Mr.  Bernard  has  done  great  service  in  rendering  him  accessible 
to  all  readers  at  the  smallest  expense  of  trouble  and  time,  which 
we  are  sure  in  this  ease-loving  age  will  prove  a  great  advantage. 

We  have  now  noticed  the  chief  matters  contained  in  the  ex- 
tracts from  Maimonides;  but  a  very  valuable  portion  of  Mr^ 
Bernard's  book  consists  of  the  notes,  which  are  calculated  to  give 
a  tolerable  notion  of  what  is  to  be  found  in  the  Talmud,  and  ta 
prove  the  judgment  which  Maimonides  has  shown  in  rejecting^ 
such  follies.  Of  these  we  cannot  give  any  general  view;  but 
we  must  quote  a  single  anecdote,  which  tends  to  prove  that  the 
doctrine  of  infallibility  is  not  to  be  charged  on  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Church  more  strongly  than  on  the  Jewish.  Indeed,  aa 
instructive  comparison  might  be  drawn  up  between  Popery  and 
Judaism.     We  have  not  left  ourselves  space  enough  to  develope 

•  See  Hey,  yol.  ill.  p.  197,  oa  Art.  X. 
NO,  XXVI, — APB,  1833.  V 
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^mt  ideas  oti  tbtt  bend,  bat  we  will  only  remark  ia  paiging  that 
Protestants  might  learn  one  lesson  from  the  atrictneat  of  the  ob- 
aervances  imposed  on  both  these  denominations  of  religion ;  tbey 
might  take  shame  to  themselves  for  their  own  neglect  of  those 
religious  duties,  such  as  prayer.  Sec.,  which  are  left  to  their  own 
discretion,  and  ask  themselves,  with  sorrow  and  repentance,  whe- 
ther they  have  not  used  ^'  their  liberty  as  a  cloak  of  licentiotts* 
aess/'    The  anecdote  to  which  we  have  alluded  is  the  following. 

'*  The  importance  which  the  Rabbins  attach  to  this  passage  of  Scrip- 
ture, viz.,  It  u  not  in  Heaven,  is  so  great,  that  they  go  so  far  as  to  say, 
that  It  implies  that  God  has  Himself  renounced  the  right  of  ever  inter- 
fering in  the  discussions  of  any  of  the  commandments  enjoined  in  the 
law;  so  that  not  only  a  prophet  who  should  assume  the  right  of  de^ 
elding  any  rabblnictd  controversy  on  the  alleged  authority  of  inspiration 
W6Uld  be  disregarded,  bat  even  a  voice  from  Heaven  itself  would  b«» 
and  actually  has  been,  disregarded  in  such  instances.  In  the  Buh. 
T^tmud^  Tttatue  Babbit  Mexiah^  Section  4,  a  controversy  is  recorded  to 
bave  taken  place  between  Rabbi  Eiiezer  and  the  other  Rabbins  |  and 
after  Rabbi  Eiiezer's  opinion  bad  been  repeatedly  rejected,  it  is  stated 
as  follows : 

'^  *  He  (Rabbi  Eiiezer)  said  unto  them  :  *'  If  the  matter  is  to  be  de» 
dded  by  my  opinion,  let  this  Carob^tree,  {Siliqua  Arbor)  prove  it!'*  sO 
the  Carob-tree  moved  [from  Us  place]  to  a  distance  of  an  hundred 
cubits,  and,  according  to  some,  even  to  a  distance  of  four  hundred 
dibits ;  but  the  others  said  unto  him,  '^  Men  must  not  bring  proofs 
from  a  Carob-tree."  Then  he  said  again^  *'  If  the  matter  is  to  be  de« 
rided  by  my  opinion,  let  this  stream  of  water  prove  it  !**-^^so  the  stnean 
^  water  changed  its  coarse,  and  flowed  backwards  $  bat  the  others  said 
unto  him,  "  Men  roust  not  bring  proofs  from  a  stream  of  water/*  TheQ 
l^e  said  again,  '*  If  the  matter  is  to  be  decided  by  my  opinion,  let  the 
wails  of  this  lecture  room  prove  it !"  so  the  walls  of  the  lecture  ixiom 
bent  down  and  were  about  to  fall,  but  Rabbi  Joshuah  rebuked  tbemi 
sayiug  unto  them :  "  When  the  disciples  of  the  sages  are  contending 
With  ofte  another  in  law  matters,  of  what  consequence  are  you  V*  $o 
the  walls  did  not  fall,  out  of  respect  to  Rabbi  Joshuah,  yet  neither  did 
they  stand  up,  out  of  respect  to  Rabbi  Elieter,  and  so  they  are  still 
standing  obliquely.  Then  he  (Rabbi  Slic^r)  said  again  unto  ^m, 
^  If  tbe  matter  is  to  be  decided  by  my  opinion,  let  them  prove  It 
from  Heavtn!"— So  an  echo  (a  voice  from  Heaven)  went  forth  and 


But  this  [text]  It  is  not  in  Heaven,  what  does  it  mean  ?  Rabbi  Jere- 
miah said :  [it  means  that]  "  men  must  not  care  for  a  voice  from  Heaven^ 
for  it  has  already  been  written  in  the  law  on  mount  Sinai :  ^TTTI*  mWrh 
tfT\  4f^r  a  multitude  [he  ought']  to  incline,  (Exod.  xxiii.  2.'*)  Rabbi 
Nathan,  ^n  meeting  Elijah,  asked  him :  "  What  did  tbe  Holy  One, 
blessed  be  He !  do  at  Ibat.  time  )*'  (via.,  at  the  tisM  When  the  voice  from 
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liteven  w«B  thus  idferegnnled  anil  opposed '  by  the  abo?e*hiiled  akgfar- 
ment;)  when  be  (EUjah)  answered  bim  :  "  He  kiigbed  and  said  f  My 
efaildfeo  ha?e  tHumpbed  oreir  Me !  My  ehildren  bave  triumphed  over 
Mer'"— pp.  135—137. 

Compared  with  this,  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope»  either  per  $e^ 
or  with  a  genert^l  councili  is  a  mere  trifle !  The  passages  frdm 
the  Talmud,  given  in  the  notes^  are  selected  i^ith  greAt  judgment^ 
a  judgment  which  can  only  have  been  the  result  of  intense  stufiyi 
and  they  are  translated  with  the  mbst  scropulous  accurai^y.  To 
those  who  know  how  difficult  a  work  the  Talmud  is^  thi§  will  \h 
no  slight  praise,  and  the  perfi^ct  familiarity  with  every  part  of- il^ 
sho^^n  by  Mr.  Bernard^  gives  a  very  high  character  to  the  notes 
he  bas  appended  to  the  text  of  his  author.  They  are  always  ^pl 
illustrations  of  the  passage  to  which  they  refer ;  they  iire  tfteH 
rery  enterlaioiag,  and  they  will  give  the  unlearned  reader  iome 
notion  of  the  method  of  discussion  and  narration  pursued  in  that 
ponderottft  work*  The .  glossaries  and  the  list  of  abbreviatldns* 
are  of  great  use,  and  to  those  who  are  inclined  to  enter  on  some 
of  the  more  difficult  parts  of  Rabbinical  literature^  we  can  scarcely 
recommend  a  more  useful  work.  Indeed*  in  this  department  o^ 
literature*  we  cannot  complain,  as  we  did  in  the  beginning  of  this 
article  in  regard  to  science^  of  any  very  lavish  offers  of  the  pap^ 
spoon.  Every  morsel  which  is  thrown  to  us  requires  some  chew* 
ingy  for  it  is  extremely  hard.  We  have  mentioned  the  work  of 
Wotton,  which  is  almost  indispensable  to  every  student  in  He- 
brew; we  may  add  our  recommendation  of  Reland's  Analecta 
Rabbinical  the  Catalecta  Rabbinica  of  Milk  and  tbe.Chivis  Tal^ 
mudica  by  I/Empereur  and  Bashuysen,  all  of  which  are  of  the 
greatest  service  to  those  who  study  the  Kabbis.  Mr.  Bernard's 
Work  will  su|)ply  the  place  of  many  others,  such  as  Vorst  ana 
CIHveHng,  8lc.  Attention  is  indeed  tiow  excited  towards  the 
Writings  df  the  Jew^  itl  thahy  parts  of  Europe.  Whether  th6 
Abbe  Ghiarini  ha^  proc6^ded  with  his  translation  of  the  Talmud 
since  the  Polish  war*  ^e  are  not  informed,  but  we  fear  that  tht 
Unhapi^y  condition  of  WarsiiW  ndust  have  interrupted  his  studied. 
Be  this  S[b  it  may,  we  havte  now  lying  before  lis  two  nuiiil)ers  of 
«  new  edition  of  the  Mishna^  now  publishing  in  Berlin,  witH 
the-  points,  a  matter  never  attemt^ted  before;  Beside  the  text 
tuns  another  column  parallel  with  it,  which  certainly  rather  con- 
fused us  at  firsti  as  we  attempted  for  a  few  moments  to  read  it  as 
Hebrewi  but  we  soon  found  our  mistake,  and  on  examining  it  i 
little  more  closely,  we  soon  found  it  to  be  tolerable  German  id 

•  We  rcconimend  all  Hebrew  students,  who  buj  the  small  dictionary  of  Bientorf, 
to  look  for  the  sixth  edition  (London*  1646)  in  preference  to  anjf  other,  as  the  London 
editors  added  a  Uble  called  ./)')2'^/1  *WH*1  or  *««i»  «f  *^'^h  »*  «•  abbrcviationi 
which  has  been  subseqoeQtly  omitted. 
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Hebrew  characters.*  The  two  parts  now  published  contain  the 
same  part  of  the  Misbna  as  the  two  first  volumes  of  Sarenhusins; 
It  is  published  by  a  sfociety  of  Jews,  who  are  much  in  the  habit 
of  using  the  Hebrew  characters  for  the  common  language  of  the 
country  iii  which  they  live.  We  believe  our  own  copy  is  one  out 
of  a  very  small  number  at  present  imported  into  England,  but  to 
those  who  know  German  and  Hebrew,  and  are  inclined  to  try 
their  skill  on  the  Mishna,  it  will  prove  a  most  valuable  acquisi- 
tion. We  have  already  extended  this  article  to  so  great  a  length 
that  we  have  left  ourselves  only  room  to  thank  Mr.  Bernard  for 
the  very  great  assistance  he  has  afforded  to  the  Rabbinical  stu* 
dent,  and  the  very  great  mass  of  interesting  matter  he  has  laid  be* 
fore  the  divine,  who  has  not  leisure  for  original  research,  and  in- 
deed before  the  mere  English  reader.  We  trust  that  his  present 
work  will  receive  so  much  more  encouragement  than  the  temper 
of  the  times  would  lead  us  to  expect,  that  we  may  before  long 
find  him  engaged  in  other  literary  works.  He  might  be  of  the 
greatest  service  by  composing  a  work  expressly  designed  as  a 
flDore  general  introduction  to  Rabbinical  literature,  with  a  series 
of  selections  from  various  authors,  or  he  might  enliven  and  in- 
struct us  by  a  set  of  stories  from  the  Talmud.  We  shall  be  glad 
to  find  him  engaged  in  cither  one  or  the  other,  and  heartily  wish 
him  success  in  any  of  his  literary  engagements. 


Art.  ill. — Works  of  Robert  Hall,  with  a  Memoir  of  his  Life. 
By  Olinthus  Gregory,  LL.D.,  &c.  &c.    Vol.  VI.     8vo. 

Th£RE  probably  is  not  a  man  in  the  kingdom,  capable  of  feeling 
the  slightest  interest  in  the  manifestations  of  intellect,  virtue,  and 
religion,  who  is  not  familiarly  acquainted  with  the  name  of 
Robert  Hall.  His  published  specimens  of  Pulpit  Oratory 
were,  some  of  them  at  least,  of  such  surpassing  splendour  and 
power,  that  they  took  at  once  an  elevated  station  in  our  standard 
theological  literature,  and  placed  their  author,  beyond  all  dispute, 
among  the  great  and  commanding  spirits  of  the  present  age.  The 
death  of  such  a  man  became,  of  course,  an  object  of  deep  and  me- 
lancholy concern,  not  only  with  the  members  of  his  own  particular 
communion,  but  with  all  persons,  of  every  persuasion,  throughout 
the  whole  range  of  intelligent  society  in  the  realm.  And  this 
emotion  was  followed  by  a  not  unnatural  anxiety  for  the  publica- 

*  Pfpiffer  0pp.  p.  805,  gives  an  alphabet  for  writing  and  fur  reading  German  in 
Bebre.w  characters.  The  worst  and  most  difficult  we  have  ever,  met  with  is  that  pro- 
looted  hy  Bientorf,  at  the  end  of  his  Thesaur*  Grammat. 
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tion  of  every  fragment,  which  be  left  behind  him,  in  a  fit  state  fo 
be  produced  as  a  memorial  of  his  ability  and  worth.  It  had  long 
been  a  subject  of  incessant  wonder  with  the  public,  and  of  almost 
indignant  complaint  among  his  friends,  that  he  took  so  little  heed 
to  stamp  a  broad  and  durable  impress  of  himself  on  future  gene*> 
rations.  His  contributions  to  the  press,  assuredly,  had  borne  no 
proportion  to  the  vast  and  precious  stores  of  thought  which  were 
known  to  be  perpetually  issuing  from  the  depths  of  his  capacious 
mind.  The  chief  vent  for  these  great  accumulations  was  afforded 
by  the  stated  exercises  of  the  pulpit:  and,  in  the  pulpit  of  a  small 
community — (without  the  slightest  disrespect  to  his  hearers,  it 
may  be  affirmed) — his  resources,  in  a  certain  measure,  ran  to 
waste.  They  may  have  enriched,  beyond  all  estimate  that  we 
can  easily  form,  the  spirits  among  whom  they  were  more  imme- 
diately distributed.  But  it  was  eagerly  desired,  by  all  who  knew 
the  man,  that  the  benefit  of  his  meditations  and  exertions  should 
have  a  range  much  more  diffusive  than  that  of  a  limited,  though, 
doubtless,  a  truly  respectable  congregation.  And,  now  that  his 
place  on  earth  knoweth  him  no  more,  it  has  been  thought  due  to 
the  name  of  the  deceased, — to  the  impatience  of  the  public, — rand, 
we  may  add,  to  the  interests  of  his  surviving  family, — that  as  am- 
ple a  collection  as  possible  should  be  made,  of  the  remaining  mo* 
numents  of  bis  mighty  understanding. 

We  shall  be  ascribing  to  those  entrusted  to  this  undertakinff« 
no  motive  which  they  need  to  disclaim,  if  we  say,  that  a  friendfy 
solicitude  for  the  interests  of  the  widow  and  the  children  of  Robert 
Hall  has,  apparently,  presided  over  the  execution  of  their  task; 
The  reputation  of  the  author  would,  in  our  judgment,  have  bean 
quite  as  effectually  consulted,  if  the  dimensions  of  the  work  had 
been  reduced,  by  nearly  that  whole  portion  of  it,  which  consists 
of  fragments,  and  notes,  and  skeletons  of  sermons,  printed  from 
memoranda  taken  down  by  persons  who  were  present  at  the 
delivery.  We  have  no  doubt  that  these  representations  of  tlie 
preacher's  "  breathing  thoughts  and  burning  words/'  are  as  accu- 
rate as  admiration  or  attention  could  make  them.  But  it  sur<- 
passes  the  power  even  of  a  professional  stenographer  to  furnish 
an  exact  trail^cript  of  the  highest  eloquence;  more  especially 
when  the  utterance  of  the  speaker  is  rapid  and  impetuous,  like 
that  of  Robert  Hall.  The  task,  therefore,  must  utterly  defy  the 
dexterity  and  the  diligence  of  any  niind,  or  of  any  hand,  that  is 
not  prepared  for  it  by  incessant  practice.  The  consequence  is 
that,  whatever  may  be  the  precision  of  the  outline,  we  can,  after 
all,  feel  but  a  very  imperfect  reliance  on  the  fidelity  of  the 
colouring,  and  the  preservation  of  the  general  effect.  In  fact,  it 
generally  happened,  that,  towards  the  close  of  Hall's  address,  the 
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"Bftporiersleli  tbemselves  compelled  to  abandon  their  office.  At 
that  ^tage  of  hia  work,  the  speaker  was  often  urged  to  a  rapidity^ 
which  the  pen  of  the  readiest  writer  must  have  toiled  after  in  yaiiu 
The  chariot  wheels  of  his  contemplation  kindled  into  flame,  witfai 
the  vehemence  of  the  motion*  li^very  faculty  of  ihe  hearer  waa 
strained  to  the  uttermost  in  following  their  fiery  course.  No. 
power  was  left,  but  the  power— ;(if  we  so  may  term  it)T--of  aelf«« 
abandonment  and  rapture.  We  speak  this,  in  part,  from  personal 
Meollection.  As  long  ago  as  the  year  1801,11  was  the  chance  of 
ona  of  our  fraternity  to  be  present  when  Hall  waa  preaching  at 
Cambridge,  on  the  text, — vfe  wreUk  not  agaimi  JUsk  ami  bhod^ 
^c.  lf€.  The  theme  was  admirably  fitted  to  his  powers:  and,  wilh-i 
•ut  any  distinct  remembrance, — at  tbia  distance  of  time, — of  th^ 
precise  line  of  exposition  and  illustration  adopted  by  the  preacher, 
•or  ooUeague  declares  that  the  effect  of  the  whole  will  never  bo 
effsced  from  his  memory.  For  the  first  few  minutes,  the  per<« 
formance  was  level  and  moderate  enough :  it  waa  even  rendered 
somewhat  wearisome  by  a  frequent  iteration  of  the  text :  so  that 
the  speaker  seemed  to  be  going  forth  merely  as  any  other  man. 
But,  as  he  proceeded,  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep  began  to 
he  stirred,  and  broken  up,  within  his  soul ;  and  then  the  dekige  of 
Sttored  oratory  came  on.  Pause  or  resistance  were  altogether  vaiu« 
before  the  rushing  and  the  sweep  of  its  mighty  waters.  It  seemed 
C^  if  some  superhuman  power  waa  sUting  upon  the  Jhod.  For 
^ne  full  hour  together,  did  this  bursting  overflow  continue,  with 
scarcely  a  minute  s  abatement.  And  the  congregation  retired,  to 
M  appearance,  bewildered  with  a  solemn  intensity  of  admirations 
A  more  surprising  exhibition  of  his  strength  baa,  probably,  been 
aeMom  witnessed.  If  any  of  the  Reporier^  were  present,  ihey  did 
most  wisely  to  abstain  from  a  moment's  attempt  to. perpetuate  its 
glories  in  writing*  And  we  advert  to  it,  for  the  purpose  of  guarding 
the  reader  agajnst  the  delusion  of  imagining  that  they  have  before 
them,  in  many  of  the  feeble  sketchings  contained  in  these  volumes, 
any  tolerable  representation  of  the  *'  cbzzHng  miracles"  of  Robert 
Hall.  If  his  disembodied  spirit  could  now  be  supposed  to  retain 
any  care  of  his  posthumous  fame,  such  a  collection  of  crude 
fragments  might  be  almost  sufficient  to  make  him  *'  walk  the 
earth''  again.  And  we  greatly  doubt  whether  the  benevolent 
motive,  which  may  have  piompted  this  somewhat  book-making 
expedient,  would  serve  to  pacify  the  agitation  of  his  ^'  perturbed 
spirit." 

It  wiU  appear,  in  the  sequel,  that  there  are  certain  pother 
grounds  upon  which,  the. discretion  of  the  editor  may  be  open  to 
reasonable  <]^uestion,  in  his  conduct  of  his  undertaking.  But 
before  we  proceed  to  a  statement  of  them,  it  may  be  deairabk  to 
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ftfMcut  the  reader  with  a  brief  outline  of  Hall's  biography.  Hw 
life,  aa  might  be  anticipated,  by  all  who  ever  heard  much  about 
him,  turns  out  to  have  been  very  far  from  eventful.  His  birth 
was  in  1764,  at  the  village  of  Arnsby,  about  eight  miles  froiQ^ 
Leicester,  His  father  was  the  minister  of  a  baptist  congregation, 
of  whom  little  b  now  known ;  but  whose  character  was  of  i|9 
(tfdiuary  stamp,  if  we  are  implicitly  to  acquiesce  in  the  following 
vigorous  portraiture  of  him  by  his  son;-^''  he  appeared  to  the 
greatest  advantage  upon  subjects  when  the  faculties  of  other  me^ 
failed  them :  for  the  natural  element  of  his  mind  was  greatness" 
If  this  were  so,  the  paternal  attribute  suffered  nothing  by  deg^ 
neracy;  for  it  must  be  allowed  tbat^  whatever  may  have  been  th^ 
defects  of  Robert  HM,  greatness  was  undoubtedly  the  distin? 
guishing  element  of  bis  nature.  His  childhood  was  so  delicate 
and  feeble,  that  it  was  ttcarcely  expected  that  any  care  coulc;!  pre^ 
serve  him  to  maturity.  He  was  unable  to  walk,  or  to  articulate 
until  he  was  two  years  old.  He  was,  moreover,  very  early,  a  sevei^e 
sufferer  from  acute  pains  in  his  back ;  which  became  constantly 
more  and  more  excruciating  as  he  advanced  in  years.  His  whole 
life,  indeed,  was  one  protracted  martyrdom.  To  use  the  laor 
guage  of  one  of  his  medical  friends,  bis  bodily  constitution  w%| 
**  an  apparatus  of  torture."  Towards  the  close  of  his  days  be 
was,— (to  adopt  his  own  description  of  the  trials  of  hi^  friend  Mii. 
Fuller,)  ''  oppressed  with  a  prodigious  load  of  corporeal  mis^ry*^ 
And  in  order  that  our  readers  may  know,  before  hand,  the  feaft* 
ful  accumulation  of  physical  wretchedness  which  was  constantly 
ga^ring  in  his  bodily  frame,  it  may  be  proper,  in  this  place,  to 
Isy  before  them  the  result  of  the  post  mortem  examination  of  ki$ 
remains,  as  described  in  a  letter  from  Dr.  Prichard  to  Dr*  F 
Thackeray  of  Cambridge. 

'*  We  found  the  heart  diseased  m  substance,  and  the  muscular  struc- 
ture sof^,  and  looking  like  macerated  cellular  membrane.  The  \eh 
▼entviele  was  judged  to  be  one-third  larger  than  usual.  The  whole  of 
the  aorta  was  diseased ;  the  internal  membrane,  in  parts  where  it  had 
not  been  in  contact  with  blood,  of  a  bright  scarlet  colour,  whidh  ii|* 
creased  in  deepness,  and,  in  the  abdominal  part  of  the  artery,  was  of 
a  red  purple  hue.  It  contained  in  several  places,  patches  of  booy 
matter,  about  the  size  of  a  sixpence.  This  was  the  case  more  parti- 
cularly  about  the  arteria  innommata.  The  lungs  were  healthy.  The 
kidney i  on  the  right  «{ff ,  toas  entirely  ^filled  by  a  large,  rough,  pointed  cat- 
culusT  There  was  also  an  exortosis  on  the  body  of  the  fourth  dorsal 
Tertebra,  about  the  third  of  an  inch  in  height,  and  prominent.  This 
was  too  high  to  be  the  seat  of  the  long-continued  pain,  which  mu^t 
have  arisen  trora  the  renal  calculus.  The  gall  bladder  was  quite  Jid^  of 
sote^/  though  he  had  never  experienced  any  symptoms  referring  to 
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tB^  liv^r,  or  biliary  secretion.      Probably  no  man  ever  went  through 
more  phj/sical  suffering  than  Mr,  Hali" — vol.  vi.  Mem.  133, 13'i. 

These  anatomical  details,  it  is  true,  are  far  from  inviting.    But 
they  are  by  no  means  unimportant  to  those,  who  are  desirous  of 
estimating  duly  the  energies  of  which  the  human  character  is 
capable ;  especially  when  under  the  training  of  religious  princi* 
pies.     It  is  wonderful  enough  that,  with  such  destructive  tenden- 
cies at  work  within  it,  the  corporeal  fabric  of  Hall  should  have 
been  able  to  spread  out  into  such  ample  muscular  developement 
—(for,  though  not  corpulent,  his  frame  was  remarkably  massive 
and  athletic).     But  still  more  astonishing  is  it,  that  the  mental 
powers  did  not  sink  down  under  the  pressure  of  such  perpetual 
anguish.     It  has  been  thought  that  he  was  indolent  by  constitu- 
tion; and  the  surmise  is  partially  confirmed  by  his  own  coufes- 
Bions.     A  nd  if  by  indolence  we  are  to  understand  reluctance  to 
encounter  painfnl  exertion,  the  imputation  may  possibly  be  just. 
He  was,  for  instance,  indolently  averse  from  the  labour  of  writing. 
But,  with  Hall,  the  labour  of  writing  often  involved  the  endurance 
of  severe  agony :   the  posture  requisite  for  it  was  almost  insuffer- 
ably tormenting.  A  recumbent  position  was,  for  a  great  portion 
of  his  life,  the  only  one  which  afforded  him  ease.  Who,  then,  can 
be  surprised  at  his  impatience  of  that  importunity  which  was 
constantly  urging  him  to  the  press?  That  the  indolence  of  which 
be  complains  involved  no  defect  of  mental  activity,  is  obvious 
from  the  whole  tenor  of  his  life. 

But  to  return  to  the  history  of  his  boyhood.  When  once  he 
bad  overcome  the  difficulty  of  articulating,  the  natural  ardour  of 
his  mind  speedily  displayed  itself.  His  speech  became  rapid, 
and  his  questions  incessant.  His  fondness  for  metaphysical  and 
devotional  reading  displayed  itself  while  he  was  a  schoolboy. 
Jonathan  Edwards,  and  Butler's  Analogy,  were  among  his  fa- 
vourite recreations^  before  he  was  ten  years  old !  At  length  he 
was  transferred  to  the  care  of  the  ''  Bristol  Education  Society;'' 
and  it  is  related  of  him  that^  while  he  was  there,  his  intellectual 
-pride  experienced  a  mortifying  but  salutary  checL  He  was  ap- 
pointed to  deliver  an  address  in  the  vestry  of  Broadmead  chapel 
on  1  Tim.  iv.  10.  For  a  short  time  he  proceeded,  with  entire 
self-possession,  and  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  bis  auditory.  He 
then  suddenly  paused,  and  covering  his  face  with  his  hands, 
exclaimed — **  Oh !  I  have  lost  all  my  ideas  !*' — and,  on  this,  he 
sat  down,  still  hiding  his  face.  About  a  week  after,  a  second 
attempt  was  attended  by  a  second  failure  still  more  painful ;  so 
painful,  that  he  rushed  from  the  vestry  to  his  own  chamber,  and 
cried  out— <"  if  Mi«  does  not  humble  me,  the  devil  muit  have  me  !*' 
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.In  1780,  he  Expressed  a  wish  to  eitter  (he  ministry;  and  tim 
wish  ift'as  ratified  by  the  ^'  church'^  at  Arnsby,  who  recorded  their 
uaanimous  request  that  **•  Robert  Hall,  junior,  n^ight  be  set  apart 
for  public  employ."  About  a  year  after  this,  he  was  sent  to  pur- 
sue his  studies  at  Kite's  College,  Aberdeen,  where  he  c<Hitrscted 
an  intimate  friendship  with  Sir  James  Mackintosh ;  of  which  dis* 
tinguished  individual  Hajl  frequently  reiterated  his  persuasion, 
that  he  possessed  an  intellect  more  analogous  to  that  of  Bacon 
than  any  person  of  modern  times.  In  1 783  he  became  connected^ 
as  an  assistant  to  Dr«  Eyans^  with  the  *'  Church"  at  Broadmead; 
and  in  17b5,  (having  finished  his  course  at  Aberdeen,)  he  conti* 
nued  his  ministerial  labours  with  such  splendid  success,  that  his 
humility  must  have  been  in  considerable  danger.  In  fact,  it 
appears  that  his  friends  began-,  about  this  time,  to  be  haunted  by 
serious  apprehensions  on  his  account.  He  had  manifested,  in 
private  converse  at  least,  a  daring  and  adventurous  spirit,  that 
feared  not  to  plunge  into  the  crater  of  wild  and  perilous  specu- 
lation. At  last.  Dr.  Ryland  was  unable  to  rest^  until  he  had  made 
an  effort  to  reclaim  the  wanderer  by  epistolary  admonition;  in 
which  Hall  was,  very  judiciously,  reminded,  that  "  the  lusts  of  the 
mind  may  as  effectually  ruin  a  man,  as  the  lusts  of  the  flesh.'' 
The  main  *'  /lead  and/rout"  of  Halfs  offending,  on  this  occasion, 
appears  to  have  been  a  speech  to  this  effect, — that  *'  if  he  were 
the  Judge  of  all,  he  could  not  condemn  Dr.  Priestly."  This,  to 
be  sure,  would  have  been  liberal  with  a  vengeance,  if  Hall  bad 
aptually  uttered  it.  In  his  reply,  however, — (which  on  the  whole 
was  abundantly  candid  and  modest) — he  denies  the  precise  lao* 
guage  imputed  to  him.  What  were  his  exact  tcbrdsj  the  memoir 
of  his  life  does  not  inform  us.  We  only  learn  that,  although  be 
disclaimed  all  approach  to  Socinianism  in  his  own  opinions, 
he  endeavoured  to  justify  the  language  he  had  really  used.  From 
all  this  it  may,  at  least,  be  reasonably  inferred  that  he  was,  at  that 
period,  unwilling  to  exclude  the  Socinians  from  the  pale  of  Chris- 
tianity. And, — if  this  inference  be  just, — his  notions  relative  to 
this  matter  must  subsequently  have  undergone  a  most  egregious 
revolution:  for,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  written  in  the  year  18l6| 
he  declares  himself  firmly  persuaded  that  Socinians  are  not  in  a 
jcondition  of  salvabiUtif ;  and,  without  hesitation,  classes  them  with 
infidels,  (vol.  v.  p.  501,  502).  Nevertheless,  in  the  instance  im- 
mediately before  us,  he  confesses  himself  guilty  of  imprudence: 
but  adds,  with  a  little  pardonable  soreness,  ''  I  now  see,  with 
more  clearness  than  I  formerly  did,  that  the  imprudent  should 
never  come  into  company  with  the  malicious*" 

We  have  no  space  to  detail  the  circumstances  which  led.  to 

Hall's  removal  from  Bristol  to  Cambri(|ge.     They  seem  to  have 
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been  partly  eooMcted  with  the  exprettion  ef  oprokHii  similar  to 
thme  which  were,  long  subsequently,  developed  by  biiu  in  bis 
writtngt  on  Terms  of  Communion;  and  for  the  digestion  of 
which,  the  **  Church"  at  Bristol  appears  to  have  been,  at  that  time, 
net  altogether  prepared.  His  biographer  records  these  transac- 
tieoa,  under  a  profound  conviction  that  the  wisdom  and  mercy  of 
Ood  were  therein  $tnkit^ly  manifested.  That  the  divine  wisdom 
and  mercy  find  occasions  for  exercise  in  every  transaction  of  life, 
and  in  every  comer  of  the  world,  can  be  questioned  by  none  who 
ase  in  possession  of  the  oracles  of  God.  We  may  nevertbefess 
be  permitted  to  question  the  sonndness,  or  modesty,  of  the  jiidg»* 
ment,  which  can  venture  to  trace  so  distinctly,  the  providential 
agency  and  interference,  in  the  removal  of  a  minister,  whether  of 
the  Baptist  or  any  other  persuasiony  from  a  congregation  at  Bri»* 
tol  In  a  congregation  at  Cambridge !  Bnt,  be  this  as  it  may, — in 
1701»  the  migration  took  place.  It  is  well  known  that  the  pre* 
decessor  of  Hall  at  Cambridge  was  Mr.  Robinson, — a  preacher 
distinguished  by  his  fascinating  powers  of  eloquence — by  his  in- 
ordinate personal  vanity«-and,  lastly,  by  his  fatal  lapse  from  the 
£sith  once  delivered  to -the  saints.  When  Hall  first  heard  Mr. 
Robinson  preach,  he  was  so  bitten  by  his  manner,  that  he  resolved 
to  make  him  his  model.  His  natural  pride,  however,  soon  came 
to  his  deliverance  from  the  shvery  of  imitation.  His  own  account 
of  the  matter  is  singularly  characteristic : — 

'*  After  ray  second  trial,  Sir,  as  I  was  walking  home,  I  beard  one  of 
the  cougregntion  say  to  another, — '  Really  Mr.  Hall  did  remind  us  of 
Miw  Robiason  T-^Tbae,  Sir,  was  a  knoek-down  blow  to  my  vanity :  and 
I  resolved  that  if  ever  I  did  acquire  reputation,  it  sbeuld  be  my  own 
rapatatioii*  and  nel  that  of  a  IkkcMss.  Besides,  Sir,  if  i  bad  not  been  a 
foolish  young  man^  I  sboald  have  seen  kow  ridicoloui  it  was  to  imitate 
such  a  preacher  as  Mr.  Robinson.  He  had  a  musical  voice,  and  was 
master  of  all  its  intonations.  He  bad  wonderful  self-possession,  and 
could  say  tohat  be  pleased,  when  be  pleased,  and  how  be  pleased  :  while 
my  voice  and  manner  were  naturally  bad;  and,  far  from  having  self^ 
command,  I  never  entered  the  pulpit  without  omitting  something  I  wished 
te  say,  emd  saying  something  L  wished  unsaid.  And,  besides  all  this,  I 
oagbt  to  have  known  that  for  me  to  speak  slow  was  ruin.  You  know,  Sir; 
^Mt  tece,  or  momentum,  is  conjointly  as  the  body  and  velocity.  There^ 
fiire  aa  my  voice  is  leeble,  what  is  wauted  in  body,  must  be  made  up  in 
velocity,  or  there  will  not  be,  there  cannot  be,  any  impression." 

And,  accordingly,  all  who  have  ever  heard  him  must  remember 
that  Hall  was  one  of  the  most  rapid  of  speakers;  and,  when  tho- 
roughly moved  and  animated  by  his  subject,  certainly  one  of  the 
most  impressive.  Such  was  the  impetuous  rush  of  his  thoughts^ 
that  it  cleaMnded  an  almost  precipitate  utterance ;  and,  in  spite 
of  the  imperfection  of  his  voice,  imparted  to  him  all  the  force  and 
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majeaiy  *of  a  Boaserges.  His  own"  thunder^  therefoi<«>  !irta  very 
excellent  thunder ;  and  he  did  most  wisely  to  abstain  from  bor^ 
rowing  the  thunder  of  any  other  man. 

The  very  first  sermon  preached  by  him  to  the  congregation 
which  had  witnessed  the  vicissitudes  and  declensions  of  his  pre- 
deoessor's  creed,  was  any  thing  but  encouraging  to  an  orthodox 
and  aealous  man.  '*  Mr.  Hall^-^rsaid  one  of  the  congregation 
tor  bipn  in  the  vestry — ***  this  preaching  want  do  for  us  i  it  will  onlji 
snit  a  congregation  of  dd  women/'  (The  preaching  of  Hall,  hia 
It  observed,  had  been  on  the  Atonement  and  its  practical  tendeirr 
ciea.)  Hall,  however,  was  nothing  daunted  by  this  very  uneerftt 
monious  and  heretical  criticism.  He  replied — '^  Do  you  mean 
my  sermon,  Sir^  or  the  doctrine?"—^*  Your  doctrine" — rejoined 
the  censor:  ^*  It  is  fit  for  old  women,  because  it  may  suit  the 
mnaingiB  of  people  tottering  on  the  brink  of  the  grave,  and  who 
are  eagerly  seeking  for  comfort." — *'  The  doctrine.  Sir," — answered 
Hall — **  will  not  suit  people  of  any  age  unless  it  be  true;  and  if 
it  be  true,  it  is  equally  important  at  every  age»"  The  critics, 
however,  thought  otherwise;  and  accordingly  transferred  them* 
selves,  to  the  number  of  about  twenty  or  thirty,  to  the  spiritual 
custody  of  the  reverend  and  notorious  William  Freed  of  Jesus 
College ! 

Soon  after  this  period,  the  epidemic  phrenzy  of  the  Freneh 
Revolution  began  to  rage  in  England !  and  it  must  be  confessed 
that  Hall  became,  for  a  time,  as  drunken  and  rabid  with  **  that 
drink  of  deadly  wine,"  as  the  most  furious  bacchanab  of  pa-v 
tfiotism:  and  his  ravings  were  speedily  circulated  in  the  form 
of  a  pamphlet, — the  celebrated  **  Apology  for  the  Freedom  of  the 
Prses."  The  following  is  his  own  history  of  the  process  by 
wbich  he  was  goaded  to  this  most  pernicious  exploit: 

**  Alderman  Ind,  you  know.  Sir,  was  an  excellent  man  5  pure  <u  a 
serapht  and  gentle  as  a  ktmb.  1  thought  that,  if  he  felt  roused, — if  he  could 
j^o  with  the  rest  in  urging  me, — I  might  bring  all  hesitation  to  a  truce; 
and  90f  in  an  erU  houry  I  yielded  to  their  entreaties.  I  went  home  te 
my  lodgings,  and  bsgan  to  write  immediately  3  sat  up  all  night ;  and) 
wondeinful  for  roe,  kept  up  the  inlellectoal  ferment  for  almost  a  month: 
tmi  then  the  thing  was  done«  I  revised  it  a  little,  as  it  went  through 
t)ie  press.  But  /  have  ever  since  regretted  that  I  vtrote  so  hasiily  (md 
^uptrfidallji  upon  same  subjects  brought  forward,  which  required  touching 
with  a  master-hand,  and  exploring  to  their  very  foundations*  So  far  as 
I  understand  the  purely  political  principles  which  are  advanced  in  that 
paoiphlet,  they  are,  I  believe^  correct.  At  all  events  tbey  are  mine  still. 
But,  I  repeat  it,  /  yielded  in  an  evit  hour;  especially,  if  1  had  any  wish 
to  obtain  permanent  reputation  as  a  political  writer.  Perhaps,  however, 
the  pamphlet  had  its  use  in  those  perilous  tinies.*^ 
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Its  use  the  pamphlet  undoubtedly  bad :  aud  what  that  use  \ia8, 
is,  very  frankly ^  expounded  to  us  by  the  editor.  It  provided 
faction  and  discontent  with  an  abundant  supply  of  *' splendid  and 
impressive'^  declamation.  It  was,  also,  widely  circulated  in 
America;  and  is,  there^  "still  regarded  as  having  been  powerfully 
influential  in  diffusing  those  liberal  principles,  which  of  late  have 
acquired  so  marked  an  ascendency  in  Great  Britain."  In  spite, 
however,  of  these  great  services  to  the  cause  of  liherality,  we 
suspect  that  Hall  inust,  to  the  latest  moment  of  bis  life,  have 
continued,  secretly,  to  regard  it  as,  indeed,  an  evil  hour,  when  be 
listened  to  the  suggestions  of  the  seraphic  alderman.  And  stiU 
more  evil,  if  possible,  was  the  hour,  when  he  yielded  to  appli- 
cations for  a  reprint  of  this,  and  certain  other  of  his  youthful 
exercises.  His  apology  was,  that  the  copyright  was  then  expired; 
that  his  published  works  were  the  absolute  property  of  the  public; 
and  that  his  own  abstinence  from  republication  would,  conae- 
(]uently,  be  quite  ineffectual  for  tlie  suppression  of  the  writings 
in  question.  We  must  honestly  confess  that  this  view  of.  the 
matter  is,  in  our  humble  judgment,  as  far  as  possible  from  satis- 
factory. Either  he  repented  of  these  performances,  or  he  did  not. 
If  he  did  repent,  the  work  meetest  for  repentance  would  have 
been  a  public  protest  against  their  republication,  and  a.declara- 
tion  that,  if  they  were  reprinted,  the  blame  must  rest  with  those 
who,  in  violation  of  his  wish,  persisted  in  the  undertaking.  If  he 
did  not  repent,  it  must  have  been  because  his  political  sentiments 
remained  unaltered ;  a  vindication  which  his  friends  will  find  it 
exceedingly  difficult  to  make  good.  That  he  may  have  continued, 
to  his  latest  hour,  the  advocate  of  certain  abstract  political  prin- 
ciples, may,  undoubtedly,  be  true.  It  was  too  much  to  expect 
that  a  man  like  Hall  should  ever  have  degenerated  into  a  Tory, 
or, — (to  use  the  current  phrase  of  our  own  day,) — a  Conservative, 
But  nothing  can  well  be  more  certain  than  the  fact,  that,  as  he 
advanced  in  age,  experience,  and  observation,  a  mighty  change 
did  come  over  his  spirit.  It  is  irresistibly  manifest  fropi  the  tenor 
of  his  latier  writings,  that,  if  his  main  principles  continued  the 
same,  there  was  a  prodigious  alteration  in  his  views  respecting 
the  tone  and  manner  in  which  such  principles  should  be  asserted^ 
and  the  extent  in  which  they  could  be  safely  and  practically  ap- 
plied. Everyday  he  lived  must  have  satisfied  him,  that  truth  itself 
may  frequently  be  put  forth  in  a  spirit  which  shall  essentially 
degrade  and  vitiate  it,  and  cause  it  to  produce  many  of  the  worst 
effects  of  falsehood.  And  if  he  did  perceive  this,  and  yet  con- 
sented to  become  a  party  to  the  reproduction  of  these  earlier 
compositions,  we  know  not  how  his  conduct  in  the  matter  can 
be  justly  entitled  to  the  highest  praise  of  Christian  courage  and 
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simplicity*  We  apprehend  that  he  was  (perhaps  unconsGionslj) 
influenced  by  the  fear,  lest  there  should  be  an  appearance  of  com*-* 
ardice  in  any  thing  that  could  be  construed  into  an  open  dis- 
avowal of  the  generous  prepossessions  and  sentiments  of  his  youth; 
and  that  this  feeling  was  too  strong  even  for  his  awakened  sense 
of  the  dangers  which  attend  upon  all  eruptions  of  political  intem- 
perance. The  same  feeling  appears  to  have  been  most  sacredly 
respected  by  the  surviving  guardians  of  his  reputation:  and  hence 
it  is,  that  the  early  political  writings  of  Hall  have  found  a  place 
in  this  posthumons  collection  of  his  works! 

He  soon  discovered  that  his  fame  as  a  politician  was  rather  an 
inconvenient  appendage  to  his  ministerial  character.  It  made 
him  acquainted  with  strange  companions ;  and  his  encomium  of 
Priestly,  more  particularly,  encouraged  the  Socinians  to  claim  him 
for  their  own.  ''  Ah!  Mr.  Hall/'  said  a  theological  adherent  of 
the  Doctor,  tapping  him  on  the  shoulder,  '*  we  shall  have  you 
among  us  soon,  I  see." — Hall  stood  aghast  at  this  obtrusion  of 
the  right  hand  of  fellowship.  "  Me  amongst  i/ou,  Sir,*'  he  instantly 
replied — "  me  amongst  you!  why.  Sir,  if  ever  that  were  the  case, 
I  should  deserve  to  be  tied  to  the  tail  of  the  great  red  dragon,^ 
and  whipped  round  the  nethermost  regions  to  all  eternity."  From 
this  expression  of  horror  at  the  thoughts  .of  Socinian  fraternity,  it 
would  appear  that  his  creed,  on  this  particular  point,  was  then 
undoubtedly  orthodox.  This,  however,  is  more  than  can  be  said 
for  the  correctness  of  his  taste  or  judgment :  for  we  are  told  that 
somewhere  about  the  same  period,  with  all  his  dread  of  imita- 
tion, he  was  actually  an  imitator  of  Samuel  Johnson.  *'  Yes, 
Sir," — he  said  to  a  friend,  some  years  afterwards — "  Yes 
Sir;  I  aped  Johnson;  and  I  preached  Johnson;  and,  I  fear, 
with  little  more  of  Evangelical  sentiment  than  is  to  be  found  in 
bis  Essays.  But  it  was  a  youthful  folly;  and  it  was  a  very  great 
folly.  I  might  as  well  have  attempted  to  dance  a  hornpipe  in  the 
cumbrous  costume  of  Gog  and  Magog.  My  puny  thoughts 
could  not  sustain  the  load  of  words  in  which  I  tried  to  clothe 
them."  But  although  he  abjured  the  authority  and  example  of 
the  great  literary  Dictator,  in  the  formation  of  his  style  and  de- 
livery in  public,  it  was  not  quite  so  easy  for  him  to  escape  the 
imputation  of  setting  him  up  as  a  pattern  for  his  demeanor  in 
private.  We  say  the  imputation ;  for  we  are  by  no  means  satisfied 
that  Hall  ever  talked,  or  dogmatized,  with  Samuel  Johnson  in  his 
thoughts.  Some  natural  similarity  there  undoubtedly  was,  in  the 
constitutional  temperament  and  intellectual  habits  of  the  two 
men.  Both  of  them  were  naturally  impetuous  and  somewhat  ar- 
bitrary. Both  of  them  were  sternly  intolerant  of  vice,  impiety, 
and  folly.     Both  of  them  were,  inevitably,  though  not,  perhaps^ 
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collection  of  units,  of  which  human  society  is  made  up.  Bodi  of 
them,  too,  were  in  the  habits  of  giving  emphasis  to  their  conversa-* 
lion  by  the  frequent  introduction  of  the  monosyllable,  *  Sir.** 
And  lastly,  both  of  them  were  inordinately  fond  of  tea!  Johnson's 
exploits  in  that  way,  have  long  been  consigned  to  immortality. 
And  Hall  is  scarcely  less  deserving  of  imperishible  honor,  for  hit 
idelity  and  devotion  to  the  glories  of  thd  tea-table^  Thirty  cups, 
in  the  course  of  an  afternoon,  was  no  um^ommon  achievement. 
He  confessed  that  it  was  his  practice  to  carry  on  a  tea-drinking 
expedition  through  four  families  in  the  evening,  and  to  swallow 
seven  or  eight  cups  with  each.  All  these  ar^  peculiarities.  Which 
might  well  recall  Johnson  to  the  fnind  of  any  one  who  happened 
to  frequent  the  society  of  Hall:  but  it  would  be  very  difficult  to 
believe  that  they  were  the  result  of  any  deliberate  purpose  of  im- 
itation. The  society  of  Parr  converted  Hall  into  an  inveterate 
tt&oken  fitit  the  atmosphere  in  which  he  lived,  from  thenceforth, 
to  the  end  of  his  days,  is  surely  not  to  be  regarded  as  so  much 
incense,  offered  up  by  his  teneration  for  the  authority  and  ex-* 
atnple  of  that  Cucns  of  Literature; 

The  residence  of  Hall  at  Cambridge  was,  beyond  all  question, 
the  most  interesting  period  of  his  life.  Considered  with  reference, 
not  so  much  to  his  ministerial  character,  as  to  the  general  deve- 
lopement  of  his  mental  faculties.  He  there  had  access  to  an  aU 
most  unlimited  collection  of  books.  He  had,  likewise,  abundant 
opportutiities  of  intercourse  with  men  Of  cultivated  atid  accom-* 
plished  minds ;  though  he  seems  to  have  been  withheld  by  some 
feeling  of  shyness  and  reserve,  from  availing  himselt  very  freel/ 
of  this  advantage.  At  all  events,  he  lived  in  an  atmosphere  of  inteU 
ligence,  surrounded  by  monuments  of  the  illustrious  dead,  by 
memorials  bf  by*gone  ages,  and  by  visible  records  of  the  progress 
ef  thfe  human  mind.  And,  all  these  together,  must  hate  power** 
fully  combined  to  promote  the  expansion  and  elevation  of  his 
powers.  At  Cambridge,  too,  it  was,  that  his  thoughts  must  have 
been  painfully  engaged  in  Watching  the  sanguinary  course  of  that 
portentous  meteor,  on  which  his  youthful  gaze  had  been  fixed,  as 
It  were,  in  a  trance  of  glorious  anticipation !  At  last,  his  emo- 
tions of  disappointment  atid  abhorrence'  bbrst  forth  in  his  ttiag- 
nificent  sermon  on  "  Modern  Infidelity."  The  delivery  and  pub- 
lication of  this  wonderful  composition,  fortn,  perhaps,  the  mbst 
intensely  luminous  point  in  his  biography.  A  blaze  of  grateful  admi- 
ration followed  its  appearance,  the  brightness  of  which,  of  course, 
disturbed  and  angered  the  obscene  birds  of  darkness:  andthey 
accordingly  came  forth,  from  their  sordid  hiding  places,  and  began 
44.  wheel  around  his  ffight^  andto  hawk  and  gabble  at  biw,  hi  he 
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iras  ^f  to^iveritig  ia  his  pndc  of  piace/-**^Hii  «ofi»iflteticy  Md  in*- 
tegrity  were  most  virulently  and  scurvily  impeached  by  Mr. 
tBenjamin  Flower^  and  his  obscure  contributors  to  the  '*  Cam- 
-bridge  Intelligencer."  Another  polemic,  a  Mr.  Antony  Robin- 
j<>n---(of  whom,  we  believe,  no  mortal  ever  heard  before,  or  has 
ever  heard  since) — vented  an  abundance  of  slander  and  impiety, 
in  a  pamphlet,  which  be  called  aU  "  Examination"  of  Mr.  Hall's 
Sermon ;  in  which  he  roundly  contended  that  *'  all  Religions  are 
infinitely  worse  than  any  kind  or  degree  of  scepticism ;"  and  that 
"Atheism  leaves  every  human  motive  present  in  full  force;  while 
every  mode  of  faith  changes  the  name  and  the  nature  of  morality, 
-saps  the  foundation  of  all  benevolence,  and  introduces  malice, 
hostility,  and  murder  under  the  pretext  of  love  to  God.''  All 
this  raving,  like  any  other  pitiable  eruption  of  insanity,  must  have 
4b«en  very  distressing  to  the  feelings  of  Hall.  But  it  was  far  too 
contemptible  personally  to  move  or  to  provoke  him.  The  applause 
W a  single  wise  and  good  man,  must  have  been  amply  sufficient  to 
indemnify  him  for  the  yelling  of  a  whole  pack  of  the  brood  of 
darkness;  and  he  was  now  rewarded  by  the  applause  of  etery 
wise  and  good  man  in  the  Empire.  His  reputation  was,  from 
that  moment,  unalterably  fixed.  He  was  admired  as  an  honor  to 
the  human  race.  He  was  revered  as  the  Champion  of  the  Living 
God. 

•  The  sermon  on  the  Peace,  and  that  on  the  "  Sentiments  proper 
to  the  present  crisis/'  on  the  recommencement  of  the  war  in  1B09, 
were  the  next  triumphs  of  Hall's  tranceddent  powen.  They 
both  of  them  were  quite  worthy  of  his  splendid  renown:  and  the 
latter  of  them,  more  especially,  was  the  general  theme  of  praise 
and  wonder.  The  public  mind  was,  at  that  period,  fully  attuned 
to  the  majestic  and  noble  harmonies  of  the  composition.  And, 
besides,  it  exhibited  the  author  as  a  profound  master  of  the  philo- 
•oj>hy  of  those  truths  and  principles,  which  he  maintained 
with  all  the  fire  of  an  orator^  and  with  all  the  solemnity  which 
became  a  servant  of  God.  It  must,  likewisci  have  been  signally 
animating  to  every  friend  of  order,  humanity,  and  loyalty,  to  hear 
a  roan  of  Halls  political  viewa^  delaring,  that  the  •  struggle . 
.waa  now  for  existence,  not.  for  empire,-^ that,  formerly,  the 
public  was  shamefully  deceived  by  the  abuse  of  the  sacred  name 
of  liberty — but  that  **  the  popular  delusion  was  now  passed;  the 
most  unexampled  prodigies  of  guilt  had  dispelled  it;  and  after  a 
series  of  rapine  and  cruelty,  had  torn  from  every  heart  the  last 
Jipres  of  mistaken  partiality. *' 

.  The  years  1804  and  1805  were,  each  of  them,  unhappily  me- 
morable, for  a  temporary  eclipsci  which  passed  over  the  mind  of 
Ibis  eatraordiniMry  man»    The  tonneatini  paina  in  hia  bads  had 
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iDcrensed  to  a. degree  which  deprived  him  of  sleep,  and  destroyed 
.the  buoyancy  of  his  spirits.  A  mitigation  of  toil  was  becoming 
indispensable.  He  accordingly  retired  to  the  village  of  Shelford, 
about  five  miles,  from  Cambridge;  an  arrangement  which  was  re- 
commended in  the  hope  that  the  short  journeys  on  horseback, 
which  would  thus  be  necessary,  might  contribute  essentially  to 
his  restoration.  But  this  partial  banishment  unfortunately  con- 
signed him  to  long  and  dreary  intervals  of  solitude:  and  solitude 
naturally  tempted  him  to  more  intense  and  continued  mental  ap- 
plication. He  was  often  known  to  be,  for  twelve  hours  together, 
closely  grappling  with  study,  or  immersed  in  abstract  thought. 
The  effect  of  this  strain  upon  his  faculties,  was,  first,  a  most  fear- 
ful e&citement  of  his  nervous  system,  and,  eventually,  an  over- 
throw of  the  equilibrium  of  his  mind. 

This  darkness,  however,  passed  away  in  about  two  months. 
In  April,  1805,  he  resumed  his  ministerial  functions  at  Cam- 
bridge; but,  most  injudiciously,  his  residence  was  then  fixed  at 
Foulmire,  a  spot  still  more  distant  than  Shelford  from  the  scene 
of  -his  labours.  The  consequence  of  this  was  a  still  more  danr 
gerous  seclusion  than  before,  from  social  intercourse,  and  a  second 
invasion  of  his  awful  malady.  From  this  attack  he  speedily  re- 
covered. But  it  was  deemed  by  his  medical  friends  that  the  per- 
manent establishment  of  his  health  could  only  be  secured  by  his 
retirement  from  the  pastoral  ofiice  at  Cambridge,  and  by  his  total 
abstinence,  for  at  least  a  twelvemonth,  both  from  the  duties  of  the 
pulpit,  and  from  every  occupation  which  might  be  attended  with 
much  emotion  or  excitement. 

There  is  printed,  in  the  Memoir  before  us,  a  letter  addressed  to 
Hall,  in  September,  1805,  by  his  old  college  friend  Sir  James 
Mackintosh,  remarkable  for  the  felicity  of  its  diction,  and  the 
warmth  and  delicacy^  its  sentiments.  Sir  James  was  then  at 
Bombay,  where  he  held  the  office  of  Recorder:  and  the  letter  in 
question  was  occasioned  by  the  intelligence  of  HalFs  recent  cala- 
mity ;  which  the  writer  ascribes  to 

"  the  indignant  struggles  of  a  pure  mind,  with  the  low  realities  around 
it,— the  fervent  aspirations  after  regions  more  congenial  to  it,-^and  a 
momentary  blindness,  produced  by  the  fixed  contemplation  of  objects 
too  bright  for  human  vision.*' 

And  he  afterwards  adds, 

"  I  exhort  you,  my  most  worthy  friend,  to  check  your  best  propensi-> 
ties  for  the  sake  of  attaining  their  object.  You  cannot  live  for  men 
without  living  vnth  them.  .  Serve  God,  tben,  by  the  active  service  of. 
men.  Contemplate  more  the  good  you  can  do,  than  the  evil  you  can 
only  lament.  Allow  yourself  to  see  the  loveliness  of  virtue,  amidst  all 
its  imperfections ;  and  employ  your  moral  imaginatiop,  not  so  much  by 
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bringing  it  into  contrast  with  the  model  of  ideal  perfection,  as  in  gen'c1]f 
blending  some  of  the  fainter  colours  of  the  latter,  with  tl)e  brighter  bv<i9 
of  real  experienced  excellence ;  thus  heightening  the^  beauty,  iusteml 
of  broadening  the  shade,  which  ninst  surround  us  till  we  awaken  from 
ibis  dream  in  other  spheres  of  existence." 

All  tbjs  is  very  noble,  and  very  beautifully  expressed.  But  we 
greatly  doubt,  after  all,  whether  it  was  very  closely  to  the  pur-* 
pose !  If  Mackintosh  had  been  a  physician,  he  might  almost  stS 
well  have  sent  his  friend  a  prescription  for  his  malady  from 
Bombay,  without  the  possibility  of  knowing  the  case,  or  watching 
a  single  symptom  of  it.  He  had  not  seen  Hall  for  five-and'* 
twenty  years;  and  had,  doubtless,  got  it  into  his  head,  that  the 
patient  was  merely  a  recluse  and  visionary  man, — one,  who  had 
been,  for  a  long  time  past,  straining  all  his  faculties,  by  the  in* 
tense  and  uninterrupted  application  of  them  to  **  thoughts  beyond 
the  reaches  of  our  souls;" — that  he  had  been  incessantly  brooding^ 
in  agony  and  despair,  over  the  turpitude  and  misery  of  his  fellow- 
beings,  condemned  to  "  crawl  between  heaven  and  earth,** — and 
bad  fled  for  refuge  from  the  mean  and  ugly  realities  of  life,  into 
an  ideal  world  of  loveliness  and  grandeur.  If  such  were  the 
notions  of  Sir  James,  he  appears  to  us  to  have  been  considerably 
Baistaken.  That  the  powers  of  Hall  had  been  long  and  intimately 
conversant  with  the  highest  objects  of  human  contemplation,  is 
unquestionably  true.  Neither  can  it  be  doubted  that  his  musings 
upon  the  vaniti/  and  corruption  under  which  the  whole  creation  is 
iravaiiing  in  pain  together,  were  sorrowful  and  gloomy  enough; 
for  the.  theme  is  one,  which  affords,  to  every  thoughtful  mind, 
abundant  room  for  '*  meditation  e'en  to  madness.*'  But  then,  it 
most  certainly  is  not  true  that  Hall  surrendered  himself  willingly, 
and  without  resistance  and  reserve,  to  these  unearthly  abstractions. 
In  the  first  place,  the  solitude,  which  seems  to  have  brought  bis 
eomplaint  to  a  crisis,  was  not  of  his  own  seeking.  His  bahish- 
nient,  first  to  Shelford,  and  then  to  Foulmire,  is  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  well-intentioned,  though  scarcely  judicious  counsels,  of  hiji 
firiends  and  advisers.  And,  secondly,  so  far  was  he  from  "  indig* 
tiant  struggles''  against  sublunary  "  realities,"  that  he  was  per* 
petiially  yearning  after  the  relief  and  consolation  of  social  inter* 
course.  Few  men  knew  better  than  Hall  that  we  "  cannot  live 
for  men,  without  living  with  them."  And,  if  there  is  any  one 
tiling  more  surprising  than  another,  in  bis  character,  it  is  his  ca* 
pacity  for  deriving  enjoyment  from  the  homeliest  scenes  of  daily 
life.  We  learn  from  his  biographer,  that  one  of  his  chief  delights 
was  to-  relax  and  abandon  himself,  in  the  midst  of  a  domestic 
difcle, — to  join,  with  vivacity  and  interest,  in  the  most  ordinary 
topics  of  conversation,*^aud,  above  all,  to  recruit  his  overwrought 
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•pint,  by  toying  and  prattling  with  children.  From  scenes  Uke 
tliese,  he  always  rose  like  a  giant  refreshed :  and  this  refreshment 
was  often  experienced  by  him,  where  others  who  accompanied 
him  had  been  ready  to  yawn  themselves,  almost  to  dislocation, 
from  very  weariness,  at  the  heavy  routine  of  the  evening.  It  is 
related,  of  hiiQ»  tliat  if  any  of  bis  family  happened  to  complain 
that  their  entertainment  had  been  dull,  his  reply  would  be, — '^  I 
don^t  think  so.  It  was  very  pleasant.  I  enjoyed  it.  I  enfoy 
tffcjy  thing.'*  It  is  true  that  this  must  have  happened  long  after 
his  calamitous  seizure.  But  still  it  is  a  manifest  indication  of 
the  natural  temper  and  habit  of  the  man:  and,  light  as. the  cir« 
Ctt^stance  may  possibly  appear  to  some,  to  us,  we  confess,  it  is 
one  of  the  most  instructive  and  glorious  passages  in  his  whole 
biography.  Here  was  a  man,  whose  powers  seemed  almost 
adapted  for  converse  with  disembodied  spirits, — whose  thoughts 
were  frequently  ''  wandering  through  eternity," — a  man,  too» 
whose  life  was  a  constant  wrestling  against  bodily  anguish,— 
whose  corporeal  structure  was  *'  an  apparatus  of  torment,"-— and 
who,  yet,  was  able  to  seek  and  to  find  delight  among  the  humblest 
recreations  of  societyi  and  to  exclaim,  in  the  gratitude  and  fulness 
of  his  heart, ''  I  enjoy  every  thing/'' — Behold  this,  ye  d^spisers« 
and  wonder  1  Think  of  this,— and  then  turn  to  the  last  hour* 
of  the  sensualist  and  the  infidel, — of  him,  whose  genius,  it  is  to  be. 
feared,  is,  to  this  day,  as  a  Lying  Spirit  to  many  of  the  childrea 
of  disobedience!  Hall,  on  the  rack  of  a  diseased  organization,  is 
able  to  enfoy  ^^ry  thihg*  Byron,  when  his.  temple^  are  throb- 
bing with  the  seli-inflicted  pains  of  a  vicious  life,  cries  out  "  there 
M  nothing  but  misery  in  this  world,  I  think!"*  If  this  con- 
trast does  not  speak  to  the  hearts  and  understandings  of  meo,  the 
voice  of  wisdom  would  be  heard  in  vain  from  the  jaws  of  the 
sepulchre  itself.  "  To  enjoy  is  to  obey"  was  the  maxim  of  <the 
Qne;  and  his  lips  were  touched  with  the  living  flame  of  the  altar. 
"  To  disobey  is  to  enjoy,"  wai  the  principle  of  the  other;  and 
out  of  his  mouth  there  leaped  forth  sparks,  such  as  might  5^/  oh 
fire  the^hole  course  of  nature.  And  when  examples  like  these 
are  recorded  for  our  instruction,  does  it  not  seem  as  if  the  Lord 
himself  were  speaking  to  us,  and  calling  heaven  and  earth  to  wit- 
ness against  us,  that  life  and  death,  blessing  and  cursing,  are, 
even  in  this  world,  most  manifestly  set  before  us? 

But  to  recur  to  Sir  J.  Mackintosh.  Although  it  does  appear 
to  us  that  he  did  not  reach  the  case  of  his  friend,  up  to  the  very 
''  height  of  the  great  argument,'*  we  are  most  deeply  sensible  of 
the  kindly  and  elevated  /spirit  which  pervades  his  address.  It  ia 
well  known  that  he  was  considered  as  thefitUsJc  of  living  men  to 
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pi^para  m  tnduring  tribute  to  (he  memory  of  Ha|l^  and  to  ex-i 
hibit  bis  virtues  and  talents  to  the  world  with  eloquence  and  feeU 
log  worthy  of  bi«  diatinguished  friend.  This  pious  office  he  had 
•etually  accepted:  but^  before  he  could  set  his  hand  to  the  work^^ 
the  shadows  of  death  gathered  round  his  own  temples;  and  anon 
ther  powerful  and  accomplished  iutellect  was  removed  from  among 
Hi,  Had  he  been  spared  to  achieve  the  undertaking,  he  doubtlesa 
voitld  have  been  furnished  with  better  meanR,  than  he  could  po8-« 
sibly  possess,  when  resident  in  India,  of  accurately  estimating  tha 
peculiarities  of  the  deceased,  He  would  have  seen  that  Hall'f 
was  not  a  *'  fugitive  and  cloistered  piety,"  which  steals  away  from 
**  the  dust  and  heat"  of  this  nether  world.  With  all  hi^  strong 
trndency  to  mental  abstraction,  and  lonely  concentration  of 
tbougbt.  he  had  sympathies  and  feelings,  which  perpetually  craved 
tommunion  with  bis  fellow*men>  and  often  sent  him  forth,  from 
boase  to  house,  among  the  members  of  his  congregation,  as  their 
inisffected  companion — their  cordial  friend — their  faithful  guide 
11}  tlie  ways  of  righteousness  and  peace.  And  if  Dr.  Gregory,^* 
(the  biographer,  to  whom  we  now  trust), — be  well-informed— <• 
which  we  see  no  reason  to  question — the  unhappy,  and  involun^ 
tftry  suapension  of  this  pastoral  and  domestic  intercourse  with  his 
people,  was  the  more  immediate  cause  of  the  disastrous  disturb-* 
ftoce  of  his  mental  powers.  He  had  been  worn  out  with  pain 
tod  sleeplessness;  and,  in  this  state,  in  spite  of  himself,  was 
tiriven  back  into  the  regions  of  solitary  meditation :  and  it  cat 
scarcely  be  too  much  to  say  that  he  was,  there,  probably,  bo  wee- 
down  beneath  that  exceeding  weight  of  glory,  which  may  some- 
times partially  reveal  itself  to  a  pure  spirit,  when  it  emerges,  for 
•  season,  from  the  fog  and  dsrkness  pf  this  nether  world. 

Aoeording  to  the  account  before  us,  the  visitation  we  hav^ 
been  «oniidering  formed  n  memorable  era  in  his  life.  It  was  his 
9WB  convietion-^(to  use  the  words  of  his  biogr8pher)--that, 
''  until  bis  first  seizure  at  Cambridge,  be  did  not  undergo  a  thorough 
traosformation  of  character,  a  complete  renewal  of  his  heart  and 
affections."  We  have  no  disposition  whatever  to  institute  a  cap- 
tious inquiry  into  the  justness  of  this  sort  of  phraseology;  and  we 
shall,  therefore,  content  ourselves  with  saying,  that  the  *'  trans* 
formation  of  character"  and  "  the  renewal  of  heart  and  affections" 
appear  to  us  to  have  been  a  process  which  had  been,  evidently, 
going  on  from  the  days  of  his  boyhood.  At  what  particular  pe« 
riod  that  process  was  **  thorough  and  complete"  we  dare  not 
confidently  to  pronounce:  for,  in  our  humble  judgment,  it  is  not 
given  to  man,  in  any  instance,  to  fix  upon  the  point,  on  this  side 
tb^  grave,  at  which  that  blessed  consummation  is  ever  achieved. 
We  er^^  however,  abundantly  willing  to  aequiesQ«  in  tb^  state<- 
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ment,  that  the  calamity  in  question  was,  as  Hall  himself  regarde^ 
it,  a  dispensation  of  goodness  as  well  as  severity;  and  that  it 
helped  to  mellow  and  ripen  him  for  the  enjoyments  which  await 
the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect.  The  fruits  of  it  appear  to 
have  been  abundantly  shown  forth  in  the  next  scene  of  bis  pas^ 
toral  ministrations.  After  a  period  of  very  salutary  relaxation^ 
he  accepted  the  care  of  a  congregation  in  Harvey  Lane,  Leicester: 
and  in  1808,  the  year  after  his  removal,  he  exchanged  his  life  of 
domestic  solitude  for  the  consolations  and  the  cares  of  matrimony : 
and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  experiment  was  signally 
favourable  to  his  happiness.  In  this  situation  he  continued  till 
the  year  1826.  The  whole  interval  is  represented  to  us  asdis« 
tinguished  by  a  course  of  eminently  useful  and  laborious  exertion^ 
and  by  a  constantly  increasing  earnestness  in  the  inculcation  of 
saving  truth.  It  was  here,  we  are  informed,  that  his  powers  of 
intellect  were  brought  into  more  complete  subordination,  thaii 
they  yet  had  been,  to  that  majestic  simplicity  of  thought  and  ut« 
terance,  which  best  becomes  an  Ambassador  of  Heaven.  His 
appeal  was^  more  uniformly  than  ever,  to  the  conscience  and  the 
heart,  rather  than  to  the  reason  or  the  imagination  of  his  hearers. 
Every  faculty  seemed  to  be  drawn  into  more  willing  captivity  to 
the  obedience  of  Christ.  The  splendour  of  his  mind  was  wholly 
unimpaired ;  but,  instead  of  bursting  forth,  so  frequently  as  be- 
fore, like  the  lightning-flash,  it  glowed  with  a  mild  and  sober 
radiance,  and  gradually  diffused  around  it  the  serenity  of  that 
peace  which  passeth  understanding. 

His  last  remove  was  from  Leicester  to  Bristol.  It  appears, 
from  one  of  his  lettersi  that  in  1826,  the  state  of  his  congrega* 
tion  at  Leicester  **  was  far  from  being  precisely  as  he  could 
wish.''  There  were  other  reasons  which  tempted  him  strongly 
to  entertain  thoughts  of  a  change.  '^  My  inclination" — he  says — 
^^  I  confess,  stands  towards  Bristol.  The  reasons  are  obvious. 
Two  sisters,  justly  dear  to  me,  residing  there ;  a  place  dear  to 
me  from  ancient  recollections,  and  from  the  most  enchanting  scene* 
ry ;"— (the  dead  level  of  the  country  round  Cambridge  bad  been 
a  serious  positive  evil  to  him;  and  his  yearning  after  the  grand 
and  the  picturesque,  was  but  little  better  satisfied  at  Leicester) — 
"  access  to  books,  a  want  which  I  most  grievously  feel  here; 
many  old  friends,  or  the  families  of  old  friends,  whom  I  much 
love  and  esteem;  a  superior  description  of  society;  and,  I  may 

add,  equal,  if  not  superior  prospects  of  usefulness On  the 

other  hand"— he  adds—*'  I  most  sensibly  feel  the  difficulty  of 
leaving  a  people,  who  are  most  affectionately  attached,  and  n 
congregation  which  1  have,  through  mercy,  been  the  instrument 
of  raising  from  a  very  low  to  a  very  flourishing  state.'*'    At  length, 
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however,  after  a  painful  codflice,  he  resolved  to  fetum  to  Briaitoty 
the  scene  of  his  first  continuous  labours,  and  now  to  become  the 
scene  of  his  closing  ministry.  His  letter  of  resignation  to  the 
'*  church''  in  Harvey  Lane,  is  dated  April  3,  1 8S6.  The  remain^ 
ing  fragment  of  his  life  was  nearly  five  years.  In  a  yeteir  or  two 
after  his  removal,  the  infirmities  of  age  came  rapidly  upon  him. 
Disease  and  pain  bad  long  been  doing  their  work  upon  his  con* 
stitution :  and,  towards  the  last,  their  pressure  was  terribly  aggra- 
vated by  his  inability  to  take  exercise.  His  sufferings  became 
gradually  more  and  more  severe;  but,  he  observed,  that  he  found 
m  contemplation  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ  the  most  effectual 
antidote  to  all  impatience.  His  last  paroxysm  was  on  the  21st 
February,  1831,  and  it  was  dreadful.  At  length,  however,  his 
spirit  was  released  from  further  trial,  and  he  expired  in  the  sixty- 
eighth  year  of  his  age. 

It  is  impossible  to  rise  from  the  review  of  Robert  Hall's  life, 
or  the  perusal  of  his  writings,  without  feeling  that  we  have  before 
us  a  very  signal  instance  of  the  power  of  Christianity  over  the 
human  character.  What  he  might  have  been,  if  this  power  had 
never  been  brought  to  bear  upon  his  heart,  is,  of  course,  mere 
matter  of  speculation.  But  it  is  matter  of  very  interesting,  and 
somewhat  fearful  speculation.  In  one  of  bis  letters,  he  says  of 
himself — 

'*  I  am  deeply  conscious  that  I  have  been  corrected  less, — yea,  infi^ 
nitely  less,— than  ray  iniquities  deserve.  I  hope  I  am  more  anxious  to 
see  my  heavy  afflictions  sanctified,  than  removed. ...  I  presume  tkt 
Lord  sees  that  I  require  more  hammering  and  hewing  than  almost  anp 
other  stone  that  zcas  ever  selected  for  his  spiritual  building;  and  that  is  the 
reason  of  his  dealings  with  me.  Let  nie  be  broken  into  a  thousand  pieces, 
if  I  may  but  be  made  up  again,  and  formed  by  his  hand  for  purposes  of 
mercy." — vol.  v.  p.  479. 

This,  be  it  observed,  was  written  in  1812,  about  five  years  sub^ 
sequently  to  his  removal  from  Cambridge  to  Leicester :  and,  con- 
sequently, long  after  the  turbulent  pride  of  his  youth  had  been 
subdued.  It  is  prompted,  indeed,  by  that  self-accusing  spirit 
which  is  always  present,  as  a  watchful  guardian,  in  the  most 
secret  recesses  of  every  Christian  heart:  and  Christian  charity 
will,  therefore,  not  be  extreme  to  load  his  words  with  ail  the 
severity  of  their  strict  and  literal  meaning.  But,  taken  in  their 
mildest  sense,  they  betray  a  deep  consciousness  of  indwelling 
stubbornness  ; — a  conviction  that  the  taming  process  could  not 
safely  be  relaxed  to  the  latest  moment  of  his  life.  What  then 
Would  he  have  been,  if  the  yoke  and  burden  of  his  Saviour  had 
Jiever  been  laid  upon  his  neck  ? — What  would  he  have  been,  if  his 
soul  had  never  been  baptized  with  the  refining  fires  of  the  Gos* 
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pelf.^WhetMr6uId  be  have  been,  had  he^  like  mallitudeft  of  otb^r 
daring  spirits,  lived  and  moved  in  the  very  midst  of  the  searching 
element  of  divine  truth,  and  yet  had  never  given.it  admission  to 
those  dark  chambers,  in  which  the  iirong  man  is  fortified  artd 
itnmured  i  .  If  we  are  to  look,  for  an  answer  to  these  questional 
into  his  eaHier  publications,  we  cannot  well  escape  from  tbe  eon* 
elusion,  that  he  might,  then,  have  been  one  of  the  most  danger^ 
ous  individuals,  that  these  letter  days  of  reckless  and  audacioue 
quackery  have  ever  produced.  If  the  "  mystic  dove"  had  never 
hovered  over  bis  mi^^hty  intellect^  it  might  have  been  permanently 
possessed  by  the  spirit  of  the  eagle,  or  the  vulture.  It  might  bav^ 
gone  forth,  wheeling  and  careering,  amidst  tbe  giddiest  h^ghtt 
of  licentious  speculation,  and  ready  to  pounce,  with  a  fellawoop^ 
on  the  peaceful  works,  and  smiling  heritages,  spread  out  in  the 
regions  beneath  him.  We  know  too  well,  that  logical  underBtand^ 
kigs,  and  fervid  imaginations,  are  provided  with  no  natural  secu- 
rity against  such  prodigies  of  perversion.  There  is  one  thing, 
and  one  thing  only,  that  can  certainly  restrain  the  capacities  of 
man  from  the  wildest  excesses  of  abuse.  And,  if  that  one  need- 
ful thing  had  never  been  present,  to  sanctify  the  prodigal  endow- 
ments  of  his  mind,  a  man  like  Hall,  instead  of  shining,  like  the 
firmament,  as  a  preacher  of  righteousness,  might,  to  the  very  last, 
have  only  blazed  with  the  disastrous  glory  of  those  waftdering 
$tars,for  uhom  k  reserved  the  blackness  of  d^rkhess  for  ever. 

It  may  possibly  be  thought  a  somewhat  invidious  proceed* 
ing  to  confirm  these  conjectures  by  reference  to  the  first  and 
hottest  fermentations  of  his  genius.  And  if  this  objection  shoufd 
be  made, — the  reply  must  be,  that  this  proceeding  is  almost 
forced  upon  us,  by  the  appearance  of  his  youthful  writings  among 
the  other  monuments  of  his  greatness.  It  has,  truly,  been  the 
pleasure  of  Dr.  Gregory,  and  his  associates,  once  more  to  chal- 
lenge the  public  attention  to  those  of  his  productions,  which,  in 
our  poor  opinion,  might  better  have  been  consigned  to  oblivion. 
And,  those  productions  being  now  before  us,  their  merits  and 
demerits  must  unavoidably  enter  into  any  estimate,  which  impar- 
tial criticism  can  form  of  the  original  peculiarities  of  his  character. 
And  wh^t  is  the  impression  which  those  compositions  may  be 
expected  to  leave  upon  the  mind  of  every  dispassionate  reader  ? 
What  would  be  thought  of  publications,  stick  as  these,  if  they 
were  to  issue  from  the  press,  at  this  present  day;  difterent  in 
nothing,  but  in  their  application  to  the  particular  circumstances 
of  the  present  time?  Would  they  not,  at  once,  be  classed  among 
the  most  formidable  eruptions  of  revolutionai^  zeal  ?  Would  not 
their  author  be  numbered  among  the  most  turbulent  apostles  of 
innovation.^     Are  they  not  precisely  of  that  fiery  quality,  which 
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indkfttes  a  temper,  aa  yet  but  Tery  imperfectly  conversant  witK 
the  pure  ahd  peaceable  wisdom  which  ia  from  above  i  And,  if 
the  writer  should  be  in  the  heyday  of  his  youth,  what  would  be 
the  natural  anticipation  respecting  his  future  career  f  Might  it  not 
be  predicted  that, — (unless  his  passions  should  happily  be  takeo 
captive  by  a  power,  strong  enough  to  bind  them,  and  heavenly 
enough  to  soften  and  to  purify  them)->  he  would  probably  follow 
on,  from  strength  to  strength,  to  the  most  fearful  extremities  of 
political  daring?  We  have  already  seen  that  a  powerful  efficacy 
has  been  asfcribed  to  them,  in-  making  the  public  mind  familiar 
"with  certain  principles  which  have  so  notorious  and  perilous  an 
ascendency  at  this  present  day.  And  if  a  milder  wisdom  had  not 
gradually  mitigated  the  acrimony  of  his  youth,  and  caused  it  to 
deposit  its  crudi  pericula  succi,  how  fearfully  might  a  man  like 
this  have  helped  to  aggravate  the  confusiou  of  the  elements, 
which  are  now  ''  keeping  such  a  dreadful  pother  o'er  our  heads  ?* 
As  it  is,  however,  the  latter  end  of  his  philosophy  seems,  most 
fortunately,  to  have  well  nigh  forgotten  the  beginning.  The  same 
power  which  smote  down  Paul  of  Tarsus,  and  converted  him 
into  a  preacher  of  the  truth  which  he  once  destroyed^^that  ^ame 
power,  we  reverently  surmise,  must  have  the  glory  of  seizing  upon 
this  man ;  and  of  changing  him, — (though  by  a  far  less  sudden 
proceas)'^from  the  trumpeter  of  what  the  world  calls  freedom, 
mto  the  herald  of  order,  and  obedience,  and  peace.  We  repeat,*—- 
it  is  awful  to  think  on  what  Hall  might  have  been,  if  religion  had 
not  finally  established  her  supremacy  over  all  his  faculties.  ^ 

Having  said  thus  much,  ungracious  as  the  task  may  be,  we 
must  verify  our  remarks  by  a  reference  or  two.  In  1791>  when 
Hall  was  aboiit  twenty-seven  years  old,  appeared  his  treatise 
entitled,  '*  Christianity  consistent  with  a  Love  of  Freedom ;"  and, 
most  assuredly,  this  title  is  gloriously  illustrated  by  the  tenor  of 
his  exposition,  which  exhibits,  in  its  perfection,  the 

Dicendi  quodcunque  animo  flagrante  liceret 
Simplicitas  3  cvjus  non  audeo  dicere  nomen,  ! 

For  instance,  "  Whoever  is  acquainted  with  the  value  of  religious 
freedom^  will  not  be  content  to  suspend  it  on  the  clemency  of 
the  prince,  the  indulgence  of  ministers,  or  the  liberality  cf 
bishops,  if  ever  such  a  thing  existed"  Vol.  iii.  p.  14.  In  page 
23,  he  speaks  of  the  ** Jealous  policy  of  the  establishment,  which 
forbids  our  youth  admission  into  the  celebrated  seats  of  learn- 
ing ;"  a  burst  of  freedom  which,  for  the  purposes  of  popular 
effect,  is  admirable.  But  the  freedom  is  obviously  of  that  de- 
scription which  prevails  in  the  practice,  if  not  the  theory,  of  free- 
trade  ;  the  reciprocity  is  all  on  one  side  1  For  if  any  one  form  of 
dissent  could  forcibly  usurp  the  place  of  the  establishment,  we 
would  gladly  know  what  chance  the  Episcopalian  youth  would 
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*t&nd  of  admission  iuto  the  **  celebrated  seats  "  of  PresbjfterUmi 
6r  Independent  erudition?  In  p.  27,  we  hear  *' a  Hierarchy 
equally  servile  and  oppressive'^  In  p.  28,  the  spirit  of  freedom 
bursts  out  in  a  splendid  encomium  on  Dr.  Priestly,  who  is  com* 
pared  to  the  rising  sun,  ''  round  which  the  vapours  gather,  and 
follow  in  its  course ;  seldom  failing,  at  the  close,  to  form  a  mag* 
nificent  theatre  for  its  reception,  and  to  invest  with  variegated 
tints,  and  with  a  softened  effulgence,  the  luminary  Uiey  cannot 
hide."  All  this,  it  is  true,  is  spoken  of  Priestly,  as  a  prodigy  of 
scientific  acumen  and  attainment.  But  would  this  have  been 
spoken  by  one  who  solemnly  and  deeply  felt  the  utter  w*orthIes8- 
ness  of  all  mere  secular  wisdom,  when  unsanctified  by  the 
truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus  f  Would  this  trumpet-note  of  praise  and 
admiration  have  been  uttered  by  Hall  himself,  at  that  period  of 
his  life,  when  he  denounced  Socinianism  as  no  better  than  a 
downright  negation  of  Christianity,  and  declared  himself  fised  in 
the  persuasion,  that  the  professors  of  it  were  not  within  the  pale 
of  salvability  ?  But  let  us  pass  on  to  the  developements  of  the 
spirit  of  freedom,  in  its  influence  on  worldly  and  political  matters. 
In  p.  36,  we  learn  that  **  the  only  reasons  which  can  be  assigned 
for  submission  to  civil  authority,  are,  its  tendency  to  good. 
Wherever,  therefore,  this  shall  cease  to  be  the  case,  submission 
becomes  absurd,  having  no  longer  any  rational  view.  But,  at 
what  time  this  evil  shall  be  judged  to  have  arrived,  or  what 
remedy  it  may  be  proper  to  apply,  Christianity  does  not  decide, 
but  leaves  to  be  determined  by  an  appeal  to  natural  reason  and 
right.'*  We  have  here  a  proposition  of  tremendous  edge,  with- 
out one  syllable  of  warning  as  to  the  caution  and  discretion  need- 
ful in  unsheathing  it.  In  its  present  state,  the  sentence  might 
stand  as  an  appropriate  motto  to  a  Pastoral  Address  of  Dr. 
Doyle,  or  to  an  encyclical  mandate  of  the  mighty  Liberator,  to  the 
Volunteers  of  Ireland !  Well  might  Hall  regret  that  he  had  written 
so  hastily  and  superficially,  on  matters  that  "  required  the  touch 
of  a  master  hand,  and  exploring  to  the  very  foundations."  £qually 
rash — equally  devoid  of  salutury  limitation — equally  fit  for  the 
use  of  the  emissaries  of  anarchy  and  rebellion, — is  his  crude  and 
precipitate  exposition  of  the  2d  chapter  of  the  first  Epistle  of  St. 
Peter.  "All,"  he  says,  **  that  can  be  inferred  from  it  is,  that 
Christians  are  not  to  hold  themselves  exempt  from  the  obligation 
of  obedience  on  account  of  their  religion ;  but  are  to  respect 
legislation,  as  far  as  it  is  found  productive  of  benefit  in  social 
life  ;'*  a  doctrine  which,  in  this  naked  statement  of  it,  will  at  once 
exempt  from  all  respect  for  legislation,  those  very  numerous  indi- 
viduals, who  are  unable  to  perceive  any  benejit  to  social  lifcj  not 
only  in  tithes,  or  church  rates,  or  poor  rates,  but  in  taxes  of  any 
description  under  heaven.     They  may  be  imposed  by  the  legisU- 
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tiire ;  but  natural  reason  and  right  are  superior  to  legislatioa. 
What,  therefore,  are  the  glorious  sons  of  Jreedom  to  do,  but  to 
appeal  to  natural  reason  and  n^ht ;  and,  somehow  or  other,  to 
force  the  legislature  to  a  recognition  of  their  supremacy  \ 

In  the  hands  of  Hall,  the  Church,  of  course,  fares  no  better 
than  the  State.  lu  p.  47,  the  Dissenters  are  spoken  of  as^  **  a  mi* 
nority^  viewed  by  ecclesiastics  with  unparalleled  maUginly  and 
rancour J^  If  this  be  so,  the  Dissenters^  as  represented  by  Half, 
have  most  certainly  not  thought  it  needful  to  return  good  for 
evil,  or  blessing  for  cursing.  Their  champion  tells  us,  for  in- 
stance, that  whenever  the  clergy  speak  of  danger  to  the  Church, 
thejr  think  of  nothing  but  danger  to  their  emoluments.  He 
plainly  intimates  that,  '^with  tliem,  the  articles  are  only  the 
ladder  of  promotion,  the  cant  of  the  pulpit,  the  ridicule  of  the 
schools/'  He  recommends  the  clergy  to  meet  the  Unitarians  in 
the  open  field  of  controversy,  instead  of  '^  skulking  behind  a  con- 
secrated altar/'  i\nd,  lastly,  having  noticed  a  Mr.  Martin,  who 
had  been  caressed  by  certain  bishops,  he  adds,  '^  I  think  we  do 
not  read  that  Judas  had  any  acquaintance  with  the  high  priests, 
till  he  came  to  transact  business  with  them  ;*'  a  piece  of  odious, 
irreverent,  and  almost  profane  pleasantry,  such  as  Judas  himself 
might  have  brought  back  from  ^25  own  placey  had  he  been  allowed 
to  revisit  the  world,  and  once  more  to  act  the  traitor  to  his  master. 
Much  of  the  same  mintage  as  the  above,  is  the  pamphlet  on  the 
Liberty  of  the  Press.  We  can  discern  in  it  nothing  of  the  imag^ 
or  superscription  of  Him  who  delivered  the  seruion  on  the 
Mount!  The  Dissenters  are,  throughout, represented  as  ''exempt 
from  the  noise  and  tumult  of  worldly.policy !" — ''  like  the  primitive 
Christians,  they  are  the  most  inoffensive  of  mankind."  Among 
them  "  piety  flourishes  more  than  among  the  members  of  any 
establishment  whatever,**  as  might  naturally  be  expected  from 
those,  who  are  free  from  the  debasement  of ''  receiving  their  reli- 
gion from  the  hands  of  parliament/'  The  endowed  ministers,  oh 
the  contrary,  **  must  always  insensibly  become  an  army  of  spjritual 
Janisaries;**  and  though  ''the  practice  of  toleration "  has  done 
much  to  mitigate  the  evils  attendant  on  established  churches,  yet 
so  long  as  they  last,  "  tlie  source  and  spring  of  intolerance  is  by 
no  means  exhausted.  The  steam  from  that  infernal  pit  will 
issue  through  the  crevices,  until  they  are  filled  up  with  the  ruins 
of  all  human  establishments."  But  we,  positively,  cannot  go  on 
further  with  the  disgustjug  task  of  selection  from  this  congeries 
of  vulgar  common-places ;  for  such,  with  the  exception  of  some 
powerful  splendid  passages,  is  this  unhappy  collection  of 
Hall's  youthful  performances.  If,  here  and  there,  gold  or  silver, 
or  costly  stones,  are  to  be  found  in  the  fabric,  they  are  buried 
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amidst  tbe  heap  of  wood,  and  hay,  and  stubble,  and  other  mate- 
rials  ytt  more  worthless ;  and  this,  we  doubt  not,  will  be  made 
manifest,  in  the  sight  of  men  and  angels,  when  the  fire  shall  try 
every  mau^s  work  of  what  sort  it  is.  We  wouldf  gladly  have 
escaped  all  temptation  to  anticipate  the  result  of  the  trial.  '  We 
would  most  willingly  have  forgotten  that  such  eruptions  of 
spleen,  and  bad  taste,  and,  we  must  add,  of  ''  malignity  and  ran- 
couTf'  had  ever  issued  from  such  a  mind  as  HalPs.  But  Dr. 
Oiintbos  Gregory  and  his  colleagues  have  determined  that  we 
•hail  not  forget  it.  We  cannot  persuade  ourselves  to  donbt  that 
Hall  himself,  when  he  became  a  mature  Christian, — an  old  disci- 
pk, — must,  in  secret,  have  looked  back  on  all  this  turbulent  extra- 
vagance, much  as  grown  men  look  back  upon  the  crudities  of  their 
boyhood,  and  the  paltry  quarrels  and  brawlings  of  their  school- 
days. The  remembrance  of  it  must  have  been  grievous  unto 
him ;  the  burden  of  it  must  have  been  intolerable.  And  if  the 
burden  is  now  laid  upon  his  memory,  the  executors  of  his  fame 
must  bear  the  responsibility. 

We  must,  indeed,  confess,  that  no  outward  and  visible  sign  of 
deep  repentance  coutd  be  extorted  from  Hall,  to  the  latest  moment 
of  his  life.  It  was  in  1B$2  that  the  republication  took  place  ;  and 
it  called  forth  a  somewhat  intemperate,  but  not  very  powerful 
criticism,  from  the  **  Christian  Guardian.'^  It  is  not,  perhaps,  very 
wonderful  that  this  attack  should,  once  more,  awaken  "the 
offending  Adam'*  within  him.  On  the  appearance  of  it,  ihe  veteris 
vestigia  flammed  immediately  became  manifest ;  and,  in  one 
instance,  they  burst  out  in  an  explosion  which  might  well  seem 
to  have  ascended  from  the  same  *'  pit,*  to  which  he  himself  had 
alluded  in  the  original  treatise. 

"  Extr^f  pltmi"  he  says,  in  the  words  of  our  Lord, ''  every  plant  tMck 
my  heavenly  Father  hath  not  planted,  shaU  be  rooted  up.  That  national 
churches,  or  exclusive  establishments  of  religion  by  the  civil  magistrate, 
are  one  of  these  plants,  will  not  be  denied ;  since  nothing  of  that  kind. 
It  is  ttniversally  allowed,  existed  during  the  three  first  and  purest  ages  of 
Christianity ;  and,  not  being  authorized  by  the  great  head  of  the  church, 
it  most,  if  wc  believe  Him,  be  rooted  up.  I  have  used  the  term,  great 
bead  of  the  church,  by  way  of  disltncCk>n  from  that  MHk  bead,  which 
the  Church  of  England  has  invented,  and  on  which,  whetber  a  beauty 
or  a  deformity  ia  the  body  of  Christ,  the  ScripCvm  are  certainly  as 
silent,  as  on  Universal  Suffrage,  or  Annual  Parliaments." 

On  this  passage  the  editor  remarks,  that  he  knows  of  no  other 
in  the  works  of  the  author,  which  presents  so  gross  a  violation  of 
good  taste.  He  had  probably  forgotten  the  introduction  of  Judas, 
tmd  his  transaction  of  business  with  the  high  priests,  which  we 
have  adverted  to  above !    It  may,  however,  be  allowed  that  there 
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j#  aothbg  the,  in  th«  whole  range  of  his  writings^  quite  so 
ftbominable,  or  so  closely  bordering  on  impiety^  as  these  two 
outrages  on  "  good  taste,'* 

His  propensity  for  exterminating  sarcasm,  indeed^  was  never 
entirely  subdued;  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  his  temptations  to 
the  use  of  this  weapon  were  such,  as  it  must  have  required  no 
ordinary  aelf-denial  to  resist.  He  was,  in  truth  a  mighty  master 
of  this  formidable  implement.  Of  the  power  with  which  he 
eould  wield  it,  we  have  a  remarkable  instance  in  his  tract  on  the 
Frame- work  Knitters'  Fund,  in  reply  to  Cobbett  and  others.  In 
ioeaking  of  a  statement  which  had  been  made  by  a  writer  under 
the  name  of  **  Humanus,''  Mr.  Cobbett  had  said—'*  We  might 
treat  this  as  nothing ;  we  might  call  it  a  falsehood,  because  it  h 
against  reason,  and  because  the  averment  is  not  produced  and 
attested :  we  have  the  bare  word  of  an  -anonymous  writer  for  it; 
that  is  all,  and  that  is  nothing."  '*  We  might  call  it  k  falsehood?* 
exclaims  Hall—"  certainly  Mr.  Cobbett  might,  who  displays, 
throughout,  such  an  intimate  femiliarity  with  tht  father  of  HesJ* 
A  few  pages  onward  we  have  the  following  very  audacious  de«- 
acription  of  the  same  extraordinary  personage ;  and  a  singularly 
curious  assemblage  of  qualifications  it  ascribes  to  the  man,  who 
has  since  ripened  into  a  member  of  our  most  liberal  and  reformed 
legislature ! 

"These  and  such  like  extravagancies  will  be  quite  sulBelent  to  SStisfy 
the  reader  thai  he  (Mr.  Cobbett)  is  a  popular  declaimer,  not  a  philoso- 
pher; a  firebrand,  UQt  a  lumiuary.  He  emits  fire  and  smoke  In  abund- 
ance, like  a  volcano ;  but  the  whole  efiect  is  to  desolate,  not  to  enlighten. 
His  principal  artifice  consists  in  the  exhibition  of  a  few  specious  generic 
lities,  wtiich  be  illustrates  and  confirms  by  a  few  prominent  facts,  culled 
for  his  purpose,  withoai  ibe  slightest  attempt  at  that  patient  induction 
MSd  inquiry,  which  alone  lead  to  solid  and  useful  results.  Shrewd,  io^ 
temperate,  presumptuous,  carekss  ^  the  truth  of  his  representations,  jmd 
md^erent  to  their  consequences^  provided  they  make  an  impression,  he  is 
well  qualified,  it  must  be  confessed,  by  his  faults  no  less  than  his  talents, 
by  his  Inflammatory  style  and  incendiary  spirit,  for  the  office  he  assumes 
•—to  scatter  delusion,  to  excite  insurrection, — the  Polyphemus  of  the 
toob,  the  one-eyed  monarch  of  the  blind/* !— vol.  iti.  pp.  287,  288. 

We  do  not  know  how  Dr.  Olinthus  Gregory  feels ;  but  We 
confess  that,  on  our  part,  we  almost  tremble  to  repeat  and  re- 
publish these  words  in  1833,  having  the  fear  of  the  Serjeant  at 
Arms  before  our  eyes.  We,  however,  most  humbly  deprecate 
the  wrath  of  the  honourable  member  for  Oldham ;  and  we  take 
comfort  from  the  recollection,  that  he^has  always  been  celebrated 
for  the  thickness  of  his  skin.  We  hope  and  trust  that  the 
atmosphere  of  Parliamentary  Privilege  will  not  impart  a  painftil 
delicacy  and  sensitiveness  to  that  integument. 
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Among  the  hitherto  unpublished  works  t>f  Hall,  is  ^'  A  Frag- 
meDt  on  Fillage  Preaching**  a  practice  which  was  supposed  to, 
be  endangered,  first,  by  the  invectives  of  Bishop  Horseley,  and^ 
some  years  afterwards,  by  the  projected  measures  of  Lord  Sid- 
mouth,  in  1810  and  181 1.     Every  one  remembers  with  what  all 
universal  yell  all  the  forces  of  Dissent  rushed  to  join  the  Levy  en 
Masse  against  those  very  moderate  and  harmless  propositions. 
The  publication  of  the  strictures  in  question  was  rendered  uune" 
ussarjf  at  the  time,  by  the  failure  of  Lord  Sidmouth's  design;  but 
is  now  thouglit  necessary,  as  a  part  of  the  materials  in  the  fabric 
of  Hall's  reputation.     We  shall  decline  to  enter  into  the  endlesa 
maze  of  controversy  which  it  opens  before  us;  and  shall  confine 
our  notice  to  a  single  passage,  which  is  worthy  of  observation,  as 
illustrating  the  d.anger  of  those  traps  and  pitfalls,  which  beset  the 
course  of  every  ''  mighty  hunter,"  when  hotly  fixed  on  the  pur- 
suit of  his  game.     He  observes  that  the  tyrannical  measures  of 
Charles  L  and  the  intolerable  cruelties  of  Laud,  cemented  the 
various  sects,  and  united  them  in  a  vehement  opposition  to  the 
government  of  the  king.     Cromwell,  on  the  other  hand,  practised 
an  opposite  policy,  and  contrived  to  retain  three  kingdoms  in 
subjection,  by  granting  to  the  rival  sects  a  general  toleration,  and 
balancing  their  power  against  each  other.     Now  we  would  gladly 
learn  for  what  purpose  it  is  that  the  example  of  Cromwell  is  pro- 
duced in  support  of  the  sacred  principle  of  religious  toleration  i 
Why,  what  was  Cromwell,  but  "  the  child  and  champion"  of  Non- 
conformity ?    To  him,  the  cause  of  Nonconformity  was,  like  the 
French  republic.  One  and  Indivisible;  and  this,  in  spite  of  the 
cotifiicting  and  fantastic  variety  of  its  phases.     In  Cromwell's 
estimation.  Nonconformity  was  one  thing,  and  the  Church  of 
England  was  another  thing;  and,  of  these  two  things,  the  one  was 
to  be  cherished  and  indulged,  as  the  very  secret  of  his  strength;* 
the  other  was  to  be  trampled  under  foot,  as  if  it  were  a  serpent, 
which,  if  not  crushed,  would  inevitably  sting  the  very  life  of  his 
authority.     The  rival  sects  were  indulged,  not  out  of  any  respect 
to  liberty  of  conscience ;  for  liberty  of  conscience  was  inhumanly 
denied  to  the  members  of  the  Church  of  England.     Indulgence 
was  granted  to  the  religious  sects,  much  on  the  same  principle 
that  universal  licence  is  often  granted  to  political  sects  and  fac- 
tions, in  the  early  stages  of  a  violent  revolution,  and  before  the 
arm  of  "  bare-faced  Power"  has  become  strong  enough  to  sweep 
the  growling  monsters  from  its  sight.     To  attempt  the  elevation 
of  one  of  the  r/rfl/ 5ec^5.  and  the  depression  of  the  rest,  would 
have  been  neither  more  or  less  than  downright  insanity,  in  a  man 
situated  like  Cromwell— in  one,  who  was  the  creature  of  that  very 
coalition  which  had  cemented  together  all  the  motley  and  mul- 
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liform  powers  of  Dissent.  That  he  cared  nothing  for  free- 
dom of  conscience,  and  that  he  wanted  not  the  Mill  to  persecute, 
where  persecution  was  safe  and  easy,  is  obvious  from  the  fact, 
that  the  adherents  of  the  ruined  Establishment  were  compelled  to 
celebrate  their  worship  in  perilous  and  anxious  secrecy,  and,  as  it 
were,  with  halters  round  their  necks;  and  out  of  the  depths  of  that 
oppression  it  was,  that  a  voice  was  heard*  in  favour  of  the 
gefumte  principles  of  toleration — a  voice,  whose  pleadings  have 
since  been  found  to  be  irresistible.  The  sagacity  of  Cromwell, 
in  short,  plainly  taught  him  the  danger  of  hastily  endeavouring  to 
control  the  mutinous  elements,  upon  which  he  had  mounted  to 
dominion;  and  his  policy,  in  abstaining  from  the  attempt,  may 
safely  and  properly  enough  be  recommended,  upon  purely  Ma- 
chiavellian principles,  to  every  tyrant  and  usurper,  who  may 
chance  to  find  himself  in  a  similar  position*  But  we  are  unable 
to  perceive  with  what  propriety  or  advantage  his  example  can  be 
produced  in  order  to  illustrate  the  beauty  and  holiness  of  truly 
religious  toleration.  We  must  further  confess,  that,  to  us,  there 
is  something  not  altogether  *'  graceful  or  humane"  in  this  allu* 
sion  to  his  example  by  a  mighty  champion  of  modem  Dissent! 
If  Cromwell  is  to  be  their  model,  in  the  name  of  justice  and 
common  sense,  let  the  Dissenters  take  him  as  he  is.  And  we 
heartily  give  them  joy  of  any  glory  which  can  be  shed  upon  their 
cause,  by  the  conduct  of  a  man,  who  persecuted  the  Church  be- 
cause she  could  not  resist,  and  who  gave  unbounded  licence  to 
Nonconformity,  because  it  was  manifestly  at  his  peril  to  do  other- 
wise, and  because  Nonconformity,  in  its  collective  political  force, 
was,  to  him,  as  the  chariots  of  Israel,  and  the  horsemen  thereof'! 

The  truth  is,  that  the  whole  history  of  Puritanism  always  turns 
out  to  be  a  treacherous  authority,  when  appealed  to  for  the  pur- 
pose of  shaming  the  intolerance  of  the  Established  Church.  It 
18  as  the  staff  of'  a  bruised  reed,  which  only  pierces  the  band  of 
him  that  leans  upon  it.  We  have,  of  late,  repeatedly  laboured  to 
disabuse  the  public  ear,  respecting  this  matter.  At  present, 
therefore,  we  shall  be  content  to  confirm  our  statements  by  the 
testimony  of  Jeremy  Taylor. 

"  The  men,^'  he  says^  **  who  obtained  exemption  from  the  laws,  upon 
pretence  of  having  weak  consciences,  if,  in  hearty  expression,  yon 
iiad  told  them  so  to  their  heads,  they  would  have  spit  in  your  face;  and 
were  so  far  from  confessing  themselves  weaky  that  they  thought  them- 
selves able  to  give  laws  to  Christendom,  and  to  instruct  the  greatest 
clerks,  and  to  catechise  the  Church  herself.  And  what  is  worst  of  all, 
they  who  were  perpetually  clamorous  that  the  severity  of  the  laws 
should  slacken,  as  to  their  particular,  and,  in  matters  indifferent,  (in 

*  J.'Tajrlor's  Lib.  of  Prophesy  tog. 
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wbicb,  .if  the  Chufcti  hnvt  any  aolhority*  ih«  bath  tbe  pewwtQ  xtAm 
laws,)  to  iDdalge  them  lo  do  at  Ibey  liit — yet  wera  mwk  imptmvm 
amongst  mm,  moit  decretory  in  their  sentences^  and  roost  impatient  of 
any  disagreeing  from  tbemj  though  in  the  least  minute  particuUr/'* 

Cromwell  doubtless  knew  this  as  well  as  Jeremy  Taylor)  and, 
very  wisely  for  his  own  purposes,  sufiV^d  the  conflicting  inbilJi* 
bilities  to  fight  it  out  among  each  other.  Their  religioMS  diviaioa 
formed  his  political  strength.  In  one  thing,  bowaver,  he  knew 
that  tbey  all  agreed;  and  that  one  thing  was,  a  disposition  to  in« 
pult  and  tread  down  the  Episcopal  Church:  and  accordingly^ 
with  precisely  the  same  sort  of  wisdomi  be  fully  indulged  tbeoa  in 
this  generous  propensity. 

One  complete  volume  of  the  preaent  publication  ia  devoted  tn 
the  controp^nial  writings  of  Hall;  meaning  by  cotiir<n>$r$ialp 
not  bis  wfitjngv  against  the  Church  of  England,  but  against  retiv 
gionists  of  bis  own  persuasion.  The  pith  and  marrow  of  tbia 
controversy  is  cotitaified  in  **  A  Short  Statement/*  prinl^d  towarda 
tbe  end  of  Vol.  Ill,  Tbe  question  in  debate  was,  whether  tbey 
who  maintained  tbe  necessity  of  confining  the  Sacranient  of  Bap* 
tism  to  adultSi  could  justifiably  admit  those  who  bad  been  bap* 
tized  in  infancy,  or  childhood,  to  communicate  with  them  io  tba 
Sacrament  of  the  lord's  Supper.  The  more  liberal  side  of  tbe 
question  was  advocated  by  Hall,  He  was  himself  a  riffid  and 
uncompromising  Baptist ;  but  be,  nevertheless,  contended  that  tba 
Paedobaptists,  though  misled  by  an  enroneoua  conception  of  tbe 
rite,  were  not  chargeable  with  any  such  perversion  aa  excluded 
them  from  Christian  communion.  He  admitted  that  Baptists 
were  compelled,  by  their  own  principles,  to  look  upon  the  great 
masa  of  their  fellow*Christians  as  uubaptize^L  But  then  be 
denied  that  baptism  is,  "  under  all  circum$$ame9,"  a  necessary 
condition  of  church  fellowship*  It  might,  indeed,  be  incumbent 
on  Cbristians  to  exclude  from  communion  all  who  should  profeaa 
to  daspise  or  undervalue  the  initiatory  Sacrament.  Thi^,  how* 
ever,, was  a  charge  which  could  not  righteously  be  advanced 
against  the  adherents  of  Psedobaptism ;  since  none  contended 
more  urgently  than  they,  for  the  dignity  and  the  necessity  of  th^ 
rite  itself^  All  that  could  be  alleged  against  them,  was  a  mistake 
as  to  tbe  period  of  life  at  which  it  could  be  beneficially  and 
efficaciously  administered.  By  admitting  Psedobaptists,  there* 
fore,,  to  communion,  the  Baptists  would  be  involved  in  nothing 
like  a  surrender  of  any  one  Christian  principle.  And  if  auch 
admission  were  once  to  become  the  established  practice,  the  re- 
sult would  be  simply  this — that  the  table  of  the  Lord  would  be 
surrounded  by  persons,  all  acknowledging  the  institution  of  bap- 

*  lib.  Fmp^  m\*  af  it  f  #• 
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titiD  to  be  dif  incfc — all  believing  that  tbey  had  Ihenif  eive^  duly  re< 
ceived  tbe  benefita  of  that  institution-^but,  at  the  •ame  tiinei 
differing  with  respect  to  the  proper  time  and  mode  of  it8  admi« 
nistration.  And  this  difference,  Hall  affirms^  was  by  no  meant 
of  sufficient  substance  and  solidity,  to  form  an  impassable  barrief 
between  the  liitlejiodc  at  the  Baptists,  and  the  rest  of  the  Chris* 
tiaO'  world.  It  was  not  pretended  that  Ps^obaptists  were  inca* 
pable  .of  salvation.  It  was,  therefore,  both  reasonable  and  cba« 
ritabie  to  presume,  that  they  who  were  received  of  Christ,  ought 
also  to  be  received  of  their  brelbreft. 

Hail's  tract  on  '^  Terms  of  Communion ''  was  published  in 
1815.  In  his  preface  to  this  work,  he  observes  thai  **  there  is 
no  position  in  the  whole  oompass  of  theology,  of  the  truth  of 
which  he>  feels  a  stronger  persuasion,  than  that  no  man,  or  set  of 
men,  aire  entitled  to  prescribe,  as  an  indispensable  condition  of 
communion,  what  the  New  Testament  has  not  enjoined  as  a 
condition  of  salvation."  And  he  adds,  that  ''  to  establish  this 
position  is  the  principle  object  of  his  work ;  and  that  though  hit 
tieatise  is  more  immediately  occupied  in  tlie  discussion  of  a  case 
which  respects  the  Baptists  and  PisdobaptistSy  that  case  i| 
attempted  to  be  decided  entir^y  op  the  principle  now  mentioaed^ 
and  is  no  more  than  the  application  of  it  to  a  particular  instance.'' 
i^vol.  ii.  p.  4. 

Nothing,  it  must  be  allowed,  can  well  be  more  soothing  than 
the  sound  of  this  proposition.  It  contains  as  pacific  ^^  'ords  as 
you  shall  desire  to  hear  on  a  summer's  day."  And,  for  any 
thing  that  we  know,  they  might  be  abundantly  sufficient  for  the 
purpose  of  settling  the  dispute  between  the  Baptist  and  Ps»do« 
baptist  Dissenters.  But  surely  Hall  must  have  seen  how  utterly 
inadequate  the  principle  must  always  be,  to  the  general  object  of 
securing  Christian  communities  from  a  vast  deal  of  very  trouble* 
some  and>  perplexing  intrusion !  Supposing  the  principle  ad* 
mhted,^tbe  question  will  still  be  eternally  recurrtng,-*«what  the 
New  Testament,  has,  and  what  it  has  not  enjoined  as  necessary 
to  salvation  i  And  so  long  »s  this  remains  undefined,  it  is  dif* 
ficiilt  to  see  with  wbafr  profu-iety  or  justice,  communion  can  be 
refused  to  any  class  of  persons  professing  Christianity,  provided 
tbcy  appeal  to  the  Scriptures  as  the  sole  authority  ficnr  their  belief* 
If  the  trumpet  of  any  one  community  renders  an  uncertain  sound, 
relative  to  this  fundamental  matter,  all  other  persuasions  may 
rush  in,  and  stretch  out  the  right  hand  of  fellowship,  and  claim 
the  embrace  of  fraternity,  and  the*  privilege  of  sacramental  inter- 
course. And  how  all  this  confusion  is  to  be  avoided,  it  is  be^ 
yond  our  penetration  to  divine,  unless  it  be  by  an  agreement  upon 
certain  articles  of  belief  whetber  many  ^r/ew,  as  indispensable 
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to  a  real  and  vital  profession  of  Christianity.  And  yet  every  one, 
who  has  only  glanced  over  the  writings  of  Hall,  must  know  the 
evil  eye  with  which  he  looked  on  all  creeds,  or  confessions,  or 
religious  formularies.  They  are  often  denounced  by  him  with  the 
keenest  acrimony  and  disdain,  as  the  badges  of  a  most  degrading 
servitude, — as  temptations  to  hypocrisy, — as  a  rendering  unto 
Caesar  the  things  that  belong  to  God.  Why  should  anj  one, 
"  who  believes  in  Divine  Rei^elation"  consent  to  receive  his  reli- 
gion from  the  legislature  of  his  country ; — nay,  why  should  he 
submit  to  the  '*  dictatorship  of  a  commanding  intellect/'*  even  if 
found  in  a  connection  of  Dissenters  i  Such  indications  aa  these, 
of  Christian  liberty  and  independence,  had,  at  all  times,  been 
most  cordially  echoed  by  the  whole  tribe  of  Humanitarians,  and 
other  liberal  Christians ;  and  that  they  had  not  been  echoed  in 
vain,  is  obvious  from  the  fact,  that  an  union  had  long  existed  in 
London  between  the  Orthodox  and  Socinian  connections.  But 
what  said  Hall, when  attempts  were  made  to  dissolve  this  union? 
Did  he  denounce  the  narrowness  and  bigotry  of  the  design  ?  The 
following  are  his  own  words,  written  by  him  only  four  days  bcr 
fore  his  last  illness,  and  sixteen  before  his  death : — **  I  heartily 
wish  success  to  those  attempts.  It  is  a  most  unnatural  and  pre- 
posterous union ;  and  tends,  above  any  thing  else,  to  give  an  im«> 
posing  air  of  importance  to  the  Socinian  party,  which,  but  for 
this  coalition,  might  sink  into  insignificance.  It  is  odious  in  the 
eyes  of  pious  Churchmen,  and  tends -to  throw  a  disguise  over  the 
real  state  of  the  Dissenters,  in  relation  to  their  religious  tenets.'' 
• — (vol.  V.  p.  508.)  Did  it  never,  then,  occur  to  him,  that  some<» 
thing  in  the  shape  of  a  religious  formulary  might  have  been  use* 
ful  in  preventing  this  *^  unnatural  and  preposterous  union," — 
in  saving  ''  pious  Churchmen"  from  so  much  pain  and  scandal, 
— in  depriving  the  Unitarian  sect  of  the  ^'  imposing  air  of  iniport- 
ance*'  which  it  had  derived  from  its  connection  with  the  Ortho- 
dox,— and  in  disabling  it  from  emerging  out  of  its  native  insigni* 
ficance  ?  And,  on  the  other  hand,  is  it  possible  for  him  to  have 
been  unconscious,  that  the  Unitarian  '^  Dissenter,  %oho  believed  in 
Divine  Revelation,**  would  hear,  with  indignation,  his  union 
with  the  orthodox  stigmatised  as  "  unnatural  and  preposterous  ;" 
and  this  by  the  very  man,  who,  all  his  life  long,  had  been  loudly 
protesting  against  the  tyranny  of  creeds,  and  who  had  spoken  like 
one  who  considered  faith  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  a  sufficient 
bond  of  Christian  fellowship  ? 

His  writings  in  defence  of  ^'  Free  Communion"  did  compara^ 
tiveiy  little,  we  believe,  to  advance  the  reputation  of  Robert  Hall, 

*  Reply  to  Kingboro,  toI*  H« 
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beyond  the  pale  of  his  own  religious  party.  The  question  agU 
tated  was  limited  and  obscure.  Whatever  might  be  the  import- 
ance of  the  principles  it  involved,  the  point  more  immediately  io 
debate  was  interesting,  chiefly,  to  a  very  small  class  of  Separa-* 
tists ;  and)  for  this  reason,  it  arrested  but  feebly  the  attention  of 
the  public  in  general.  It  was,  as  we  well  remember,  a  subject  of 
regret,  even  with  spme  among  his  own  adherents  and  admirers^ 
that  the  transcendent  powers  of  Robert  Hall  should  be  wasted  oo 
a  subject,  which  was  supposed  to  bear  so  indirectly  upon  the 
grand  cause  of  revealed  truth.  It  must,  nevertheless,  be  ad-r 
mitted,  that  if  the  sphere  of  exertion  was  scarcely  worthy  of  his 
great  capacities,  his  manner  of  occupying  and  maintaining  it  dis* 
played  conspicuous  ability  and  vigour.  He  manifests,  through"* 
out^  a  wonderful  accomplishment  in  all  the  legitimate  arts  of 
controversial  writing ;  and  in  some,  perhaps,  the  legitimacy  of 
which  may  be  reasonably  questioned.  Without  venturing  to  charge 
bis  performance  with  any  positive  exhibition  of  the  odium  theolo' 
gicum,  we  shall,  at  least,  be  safe  in  affirming,  that  it  is  distin* 
guished  by  a  somewhat  copious  disengagement  of  those  peouliaf 
elements,  which  often  give  pungency  to  polemical  disquisition. 
We  have  a  perfect  recollection  of  the  impression  left  on  our  own 
mind  by  these  compositions,  on  their  original  appearance ; — an 
impression,  which  our  recent  recurrence  to  them  has  not,  in  the 
slightest  degree,  impaired.  They  greatly  confirmed  our  previous 
persuasion,  that  the  intellect  of  Hall  was  of  a  very  high  order* 
and  that  he  was  eminently  gifted  with  the  power  of  breathing  a 
soul  into  the  driest  bones  of  controversy.  But  they  likewise 
satisfied  us,  that  some  prayer  and  fasting  might  still  be  requisite, 
finally  to  dislodge  that  spirit  of  disdaiuful  mockery,  which  cer- 
tainly possessed  him  in  his  youth,  and  which  did  not  completely 
abandon  its  tenement  even  in  his  old  age.  We  suspect  that,  if 
bis  adversary  and  brother  Baptist,  Mr.  Kinghoin,  could  be  ap- 
pealed to,  he  would  give  a  very  feeling  testimony  to  this  repre- 
sentation !  If  he  knew  it  not  before,  he  must,  then,  at  all  events, 
have  learned,  that  sarcasm  was  one  of  the  figures  of  rhetoric,  of 
which  his  great  antagonist  was  a  most  consummate  master. 

We  cannot  dismiss  these  treatises  of  Hall's  on  *'  Terms  of 
-Communion,"  without  noticing  one  very  remarkable  statement  in 
his  reply  to  Kinghorn.  He  there  distinctly  denies  the  right  of 
the  *'  Church  to  organize  itself  at  its  own  pleasure.'*  "  The 
Church,"  he  says,  '*  is  a  society  instituted  by  heaven.  In  every 
step  of  its  proceedings  it  is  amenable  to  a  higher  than  human  tri- 
bunal; and,  on  account  of  its  freedom  from  external  controuj, 
ifa  obligation,  inforo  conscientia,  exactly  to  conform  to  the  man- 
ibites  of  Revelation,  is  the  more  sacred  and  the  more  indispen- 
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raUe ;  being  loosened  from  every  earthly  tie  on  purpose  that  it 
may  be  at  liberty  to  follow  the  L4ord  whithersoever  he  goeth." 
Now  it  does  strike  us  as  something  surprising,  that  the  author  of 
these  sentences  should  ever  have  been  betrayed  into  bitteroeas  fif 

Spirit  against  the  uncompromising  advocates  of  the  Church  of 
ngland.  Whether  those  advocates  are  right  or  wrong  in  maiiH 
taining  the  Episcopal  scheme  of  government  to  be  a  divine  inati- 
ttttiouy  is  a  question  which,  we  suppose,  will  continue  debateable 
until  the  finalrestoration  of  all  things.  In  the  mean  time,  however^ 
tt  should  be  scrupulously  recollected,  that  a  clear  persuasion  of  it« 
^  higher  than  human"  authority,  is  the  very  ground  upon  which 
many  of  the  faithful  adherents  and  champions  of  our  Church  reat 
their  obligation  to  defend  that  institution.  It  is  precisely  because 
they  believe  that  societies  of  men  professing  Christianity  ''  mn 
not  at  liberty  to  organize  themselves  at  their  pleasure/'  that  they 
fcel  bound  to  maintain,  not  only  the  faith,  but  the  discipline^ 
which  (as  they  conceive)  was  once  delivered  to  tlie  sainta*  It  ia, 
according  to  their  conviction,  an  exceedingly  dangeroua  error  to 
reject  the  Apostolical  succession,  as  preserved  in  the  govemmei|t 
of  the  Church  by  Bishops ;  and  they  are  at  a  loss  to  uodaratand 
how  any  society  can  be  legitimately  constituted,  or  organized  as 
a  Church,  if  it  abandons  that  appointed  sign  of  the  Apostolic 
office.  That  their  notions  respecting  this  matter  should  be  atr 
tailed,  as  erroneous,  by  those  communities  which  have  adopted  a 
different  regimen,  is  nothing  more  than  what  they  must,  at  all 
times,  be  prepared  to  endure.  But  why  are  they  to  be  charged 
with  a  narrow,  exclusive,  monopolising  spirit,  when  they  insist  oa 
the  necessity  of  constructing  the  Church  according  to  what  they 
believe  to  be  the  true  Apostolic  model  I  And  with  whatcoosisteocj 
or  charity  can  this  charge  be  advanced  by  those,  who  distinctly 
affirm  that  the  orgamzation  of  the  visible  Body  of  Christ,  is 
not  a  matter  upon  which  the  human  judgment  has  been  left  at 
-liberty  i  The  Dissenters  will,  perhaps,  affirm  that  the  restrain^ 
on  human  judgment  is  confined  to  matters  of  doctrine-r^-to  maU 
^ers  which  cannot  be  sacrificed  without  endangering  the  very  life 
of  Christianity.  But  how  is  this  to  silence  the  scruples  of  those, 
who  are  honestly  convinced  that  the  constitution  of  the  Church 
is,  itself,  no  unimportant  matter  of  doctrine;  a  matter  of  orgtmir 
zation  so  important,  that  it  cannot  be  sacrificed  by  them^  without 
a  serious  breach  of  their  obedience  to  that  which  they  revere  at 
the  will  of  God  i  Hall  himself  says,  that  '^  nothing  would  io^ 
duce  him  to  acknowledge  himself  a  permanent  member  of  the 
Church  of  England.  Were  every  thing  else  as  it  ought  to  be  ill 
the  Established  Church,  Prelacy,''  he  declares,  ^'  as  it  now  tub^ 
iit^  would  make  him  a  decided  Dissenter ;''  and  hia.reasofltia^ 
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ihat  Pr€laey  k  aa  intolerable  coriruption'of  the  Priautive  £pU« 
copacj.  Wliether  this  view  of  the  matter  be  reasonable  or  not| 
we  cannot  stop  to  inquire.  But  if  Prelacy  be  an  abuse,  the  want 
of  Episcopacy  in  any  form  is  (as  we  contend)  worse  than  an  abuse. 
It  is  an  absolute  defect;  a  defect  which,  in  the  opinion  of  manj 
learned^  able^  and  venerable  men,  is  sufficient  to  vitiate,— or,  at 
least,  to  render  very  doubtful — any  claim  to  the* character  of 
a  legitimate  Church ;  a  defect  which  eminently  exemplities  the 
presamptioa  of  attempting  to  organize,  at  pleasure,  a  society  of 
Cbrisiiaos.  And  if  so,  why,  we  repeat,  are  High  Cburchnien,  as 
they  are  called,  to  be  accused  of  insufferable  bigotry^  merely  for 
acting  in  rigid  conformity  with  their  own  conscientious  views  re- 
ipecting  the  plan  on  which  the  Church  of  Christ  was  originally 
OTMrnzedl 

jSttt  we  gladly  escape  from  these  debatable  regions  to  meet 
Robert  Hall  on  more  Catholic  ground.  His  fame,  after  all,  as 
we  apprehend,  must  principally  rest  upon  the  specimens  of  PuK* 
^t  Eloquence  with  which  t|ie  public  has  been  already  for  many 
years  i«miliar,-^the  Cambridge  Sermons, — the  magnificent  ana 

Cthetic  Oration  on  the  Death  of  the  Princess  Charlotte, — the 
isaionary  Address, — the  Discourse  on  the  Encouragements  and 
I>ifficnkies  of  the  Christian  Ministry.  These,  even  when  stu* 
died  without  the  advantage  of  any  personal  knowledge  or  recol- 
lection of  the  preacher,  must  always  be  sufficient  to  '^  give  the 
world  assurance  of  a  man,"  such  as  very  rarely  has  borne 
the  office  of  turning  many  to  righteousness :  and  these,~->when 
aided  by  a  vivid  remembrance  of  his  outward  aspect  and  de« 
meanour,— *hi8  overpowering  impressiveness  of  delivery, — and 
bia  frequent  appearance  of  abstraction  from  all  earthly  things^ 
•-"must  convey  the  notion  of  one,  whose  faculties  were  merely  as 
channels  for  conducting  down  to  earth  the  choicest  influences  of 
heaven.  The  fir^t  thing  that  must  strike  every  reader,  is  the  ex* 
traordinary  perfection  of  his  style ;  its  felicitous  combination  of 
refinement,  richness,  and  vigour,-*and  its  prodigious  command 
orver  all  the  resources  of  the  English  tongue.  If  any  fault  is  to 
be  discovered  in  it,  it  is,  perhaps,  the  exquisite  finish  with  whicbj 
in  his  highest  specimens^  it  appears  to  have  been  laboured.  We 
do  not  know  whether  it  would  not  have  been  still  more  admirable 
and  commanding,  if  it  had  exhibited  a  larger  measure  of  what  he 
bimself  calls  *^  the  manly  freedom  and  noble  negligence  of  the 
Sacred  writers ;"  and  not  only  of  the  Sacred  writers,  but  of  many 
of  our  own  gigantic  spirits  of  the  ''  olden  time."  There  is  often 
in  his  compositions,  a  certain  want  of  that  primitive  raciness,--* 
that  venerable  simplicity,  which  forms  the  charm  of  many  of  our 
ucient  masters ;  and  which,  next  to  the  glorious  idiom  of  the  H%- 
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brew  Scriptures,  fills  and  satisfies  the  hungering  and  thirsting  of 
the  mind,  when  '^  nourishing  up  into  everlasting  life."  No  man, 
probably,  was  ever  more  profoundly  impressed  than  Hall,  with  a 
sense  of  allegiance  to  the  majesty  of  our  old  Anglo-Norman  dia-^ 
lect.  It  is  recorded  of  him  that,  in  colloquial  discussion,  he 
would  urgently  and  warmly  vindicate  its  honours,  to  the  dispa- 
ragement of  the  more  effeminate  or  pompous  graces  of  our  mo- 
dern phraseology.  He  would  have  laughed,  in  bitter  scorn,  at  the 
affectation,  which  should  labour  to  elevate  the  school  of  Pope 
above  that  of  Shakspeare  or  of  Milton.  But  yet — we  know  not 
how  it  is — he  seems  to  have  been,  generally,  unable  to  exemplify 
tod  bring  out  in  practice,  his  own  unquestionable  loyalty  to  the 
king's  English.  And  accordingly  it  will,  we  think,  be  found 
that  his  diction  is  often  classical  to  a  fault.  It  savours  too  much 
of  the  orator,  and  too  little  of  the  prophet.  We  often  desiderate 
in  it  something  of  that  ''  brave  neglect,''  that  unpolished  gran- 
deur, which  more  especially  becomes  the  lips  of  him  who  is 
speaking  the  words  of  '*  eternal  life."  He  was,  in  truth,  as  he 
himself  distinctly  confessed,  incessantly  tormented  with  the  desire 
of  writing  better.  He  was  haunted  with  a  fastidiousness,  which 
better  befitted  a  rhetorician,  than  an  ambassador  of  the  King  of 
Kings.  It  was  this  which  aggravated,  though  it  did  not  wholly 
cause,  his  incurable  aversion  for  the  labour  of  preparation  for  the 
press.  And  it  was  this,  which  occasionally  gave  to  his  effusions 
an  air  of  such  elaborate  completeness — and  that  too,  even  in  the 
moments  when  he  seemed  to  be  almost  under  the  influence  of  in* 
spiration.  His  language  became,  habitually,  that  of  a  man  whose 
tongue  was  as  the  pen  of  a  ready  and  consummate  writer.  All 
this  while,  however,  his  heart  was  inditing  of  the  best  and  noblest 
ntatter ;  and,  with  the  one  exception  we  have  adverted  to,  his 
style  was  eminently  worthy  of  the  loftiest  arguments ;  and  forms, 
upon  the  whole,  a  most  illustrious  monument  of  the  powers  of 
the  English  tongue.  ^ 

That  his  intellect  was  of  the  very  highest  order,  is  a  fiact  with 
which  the  public  have  now  long  been  familiar :  and  nothing,  per- 
haps, was  ever  much  more  wonderful,  than  the  perfection  in 
which  it  combined  the  logical  and  the  imaginative  power.  His 
education  furnished  him  with  little  mathematical  knowledge;  but, 
at  one  time,  he  was  incessantly  yearning  after  mathematics :  and 
Dr.  Hutton,  having  once  been  accidentally  in  his  society,  ex- 
pressed his  regret  that  he  had  not  devoted  himself  almost  exclu- 
sively to  that  pursuit,  since  his  conversation  seemed  to  indicate 
that  he  was  formed  for  the  cultivation  oT  abstract  science,  and 
destined  to  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  its  empire.  His  turn  for 
metaphysical  speculation  was  at  least  equally  strong ;  and,  in  thia 
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region  of  in<)uiryy  his  capacities  had  been  habitually  exercised 
from  his  very  boyhood.  Now,  with  niany,  even  of  the  most 
gifted  of  the  sous  of  men,  the  reasoning  faculty  and  the  ipiagiua- 
live  faculty  are  among  the  res  dissociabiles.  But  this  was  not  so 
with  Robert  Hall.  His  was,  indeed,  an  '^  imperial  fancy"  that 
soared  *'  with  supreme  dominion,"  towards  the  fountain  of  light 
and  life.  But  his  eye  was  as  clear  and  steady  as  his  pinion  wa$ 
rigorous ;  and  hence  it  is,  that  his  flight  was  seldom  if  ever  de-* 
vious  or  fluttering) — (we  speak  of  him  in  the  full  maturity  of  hi^ 
powers) ; — his  movement  amid  the  realms  of  empyrean  bright-^ 
ness,  seemed  as  confident  and  untroubledi  as  if  he  were  pacing 
along  a  pavement  of  adamant. 

The  character  of  Hall  as  a  preacher  is  fully  examined  and  an- 
alyzed in  an  Essay  by  Mr.  Foster,  introduced  in  the  sixth  volume 
of  this  publication.  The  disquisition,  like  every  thing  which 
issues  from  the  mind  of  that  distinguished  writer,  is  singularly 
acute  and  powerful.  But  it  is  somewhat  long;  and,  withal,  tremen- 
dously elaborate.  We  must  confine  our  notice  of  it  to  one  or 
two  more  interesting  particulars.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  ob** 
served  by  Mr.  Foster,  that  if  the  preaching  of  Hall  was  defective 
in  any  thing,  it  was  in  closeness  and  cogency  of  application. 
This  may,  in  part  perhaps,  be  attributed  to  the  complete  surren<^ 
der  of  his  faculties  to  the  subject  of  his  discourse.  The  doctrine 
or  the  precept  which  he  had  to  illustrate  and  to  expand,  seemed 
frequently,  as  it  were,  to  enter  into  his  soul,  and  to  become,  fot 
the  time,  its  actuating  principle.  The  truth  appeared  to  be,  with 
bim,  not  so  much  a  form  placed  before  his  mind's  eye,  M'hich  it  was 
his  office  to  copy,  and  so  present  to  the  beholders :  it  was  rather 
like  a  sort  of  separate  agency,  which  lodged  itself  within  him, 
and  took  possession  of  all  his  powers ;  speaking  with  his  tongue> 
and  looking  with  his  eye,  and  impressing  itself  by  the  instrumen- 
tality of  his  mighty  understanding.  There  was,  accordingly,  not 
only  a  total  oblivion  of  se/f,  but,  as  might  be  conjectured,  a  loss 
of  all  distinct  consciousness  of  the  presence  of  a  congregation. 
Now,  it  may  easily  be  imagined  that  a  state  of  mind  like  this, 
though  it  might  exhibit  the  preacher  as  a  being  bul  a  little  lower 
than  the  atigels,  might  not  be  altogether  the  best  fitted  for  the 
purpose  of  grappling  with  the  failings  or  the  vices  of  peculiar 
classes  of  his  hearers.  Such  an  absorption  of  the  man — such  a 
temporary  abstraction  from  the  sublunary  group  that  surrounded 
him — may,  naturally  enough,  have  withdrawn  him  for  a  season 
from  the  contemplation  of  those  various  phases,  in  which  the  de^ 
pravity  of  human  nature  will  manifest  itself  to  a  niore  ordinary 
and  disengaged  observer.  Like  the  Apostle,  he  might  seem,  at 
times,  as  if  caught  up  into  unearthly  places,  and  scarcely  able  tQ 
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iNrf  whether  he  was  in  the  body^  or  out  of  the  body.  And  it  itf 
not  wonderful  that,  daring  that  interval  of  rapture,  the  diacrimi- 
nating  features  of  mortal  frailty  should  fade  before  his  sight* 
The  intensity  of  the  light  within  would  almost  obliterate  the 
figures  and  the  lineaments  of  every  object  without.  Raised  fot 
awhile  to  the  realm  of  invisible  realities,  the  speaker  would 
become  almost  blind  to  the  things  that  are  Been ;  and  his  voice 
would  sound  like  that  of  one  who  was  surrounded  by  things 
which  it  is  scarcely  within  the  compass  of  human  faculties  to 
uttert  The  result  of  this  would  almost  inevitably  be,  that  Truth 
would  be  revealed  iA  a  blaze  of  majesty  and  power,  such  aa  the 
minds  of  those  who  were  below  would  be  scarcely  able  to  bear. 
Her  splendours  would  be  so  overwhelming,  as  to  efface  all  con- 
sciousness or  perception  of  earthly  peculiarities  and  distinetiona» 
The  congregation  might  retire, — some  perhaps  in  a  state  of  be- 
wildering excitement — others  in  a  state  of  equally  bewilder* 
ing  helplessness  and  prostration — and  all  of  them,  possibly, 
tvithout  any  distinct  sense,  that  a  hand  had  been  put  forth  to 
wrestle  with  their  consciences.  They  may  have  raised  their  eyes 
indeed  to  the  mirror  which  had  been  held  up  before  them ;  but 
they  may  have  found  its  brightness  almost  too  great  to  be 
'*  looked  against;''  and  each  one  may  have  gone  his  way,  igno* 
rant  of  what  manner  of  man  he  was. 

But,  whatever  may  have  been  the  cause  of  Hall's  inclination 
for  the  magnificent  generalities  of  religion,  or  of  his  inaptitude  for 
that  mode  of  address  which  wins  or  forces  its  way  to  every  indi'- 
vidual  heart, — it  is  decidedly  insisted  upon  by  Mr.  Foster,  that 
the  defect  in  question  was  too  often  exemplified  in  his  dis- 
courses ;  and  this  to  an  extent,  which  considerably  impaired  their 
aalutary  efficacy.  His  preaching  is  represented  as  **  most  excel* 
lent  in  the  discrimhiation  of  topics,  sentiments,  and  arguments ; 
but  as  not  discriminating  and  individualizing  human  characters ; 
and,  therefore,  as  not  maintaining  an  intimate  commerce  with  the 
actual  condition  of  his  hearers."  It  must,  therefore,  frequently 
have  happened,  that,  of  those  who  may  have  been  hanging  on  his 
lips  with  transport,  few,  if  any,  experienced  any  interruption  to 
the  pleasure  of  applauding,  from  the  whisper  of  a  voice  saying 
unto  each  of  them,  "  thou  art  the  man ;"  that  many  who  "  went 
away  delighted  with  a  preacher  that  was  so  admirable,  went 
away  equally  delighted  with  themselves,  for  having  the  taste  and 
the  intelligence  to  admire  him."  If  this  were  so  with  the  regular 
attendants  on  his  ministry,  it  cannot  be  surprising  that  it  s^uld 
also  be  the  case  with  those  who  were  casually  attracted  by  curi- 
osity to  his  chapel.  On  one  such  occasion,  the  exclamation  of 
the  hearer  was  to  this  effect :  "  What  an  extraordinary  man ! 
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How  deeply  is  it  to  be  konented  that  he  was  not  bred  to  the  Baf^ 
or  to  Parliament !  He  would  there  have  found  the  only  ipberea 
worthy  of  his  surprising  abilities."  We  are  perfectly  persuaded 
that  Hall  himself  would  have  iufinitely  preferred  to  hear,  that  the 
admirer  had  rather  gone  away  unmindful  of  the  preacher,  and  coiih- 
pelled  to  remember  hitMe(f\  and  be  confounded,  audio  turn  unto  the 
Lord,  It  appears,  indeed,  that  age  and  experience,  and  personal 
suffering,  did  much  to  teach  him  the  more  excellent  of  winntnt 
souls  to  his  Saviour.  It  has  already  been  stated  that,  in  his  lat- 
ter days  (more  especially  after  his  retirement  to  Leicester), 
though  there  was  some  apparent  abatement  of  his  fire  and 
energy,  there  was  in  his  ministrations  a  more  constant  and  mani- 
fest approach  to  the  genuine  work  of  an  Evangelist. 

Another  observable  particular  in  the  preaching  of  Hall,  was 
^  his  manner  of  placing  in  contrast  the  two  great  divisions  ~* the 
righteous  and  the  wicked — Christians  and  men  of  the  world.'' 
And  here  we  find  ourselves  conducted  by  Mr.  Foster  to  ground 
which,  of  late,  we  have  occasionally  found  ourselves  called  upon 
to  occupy.  Our  own  objections  to  this  separation  of  mankind 
into  two  classes,  are  already  before  the  public  :  and  those  objec- 
tions will  be  found  to  resolve  themselves  into  this  one — that  such 
a  separation  seems  presumptuously  to  anticipate  the  award  of 
the  day  of  judgment.  The  eye  of  Omnipotence,  it  is  true,  sees 
only  two  divisions  :  one  of  which  shall  hereafter  stand  on  the 
right  hand  of  the  Judge,  and  the  other  on  his  left  hand.  The 
sheep  and  the  goats  form  the  only  two  flocks  contemplated  by 
Him,  who  shall  pronounce  the  fate  of  each,  and  before  whom, 
there  is  no  distinction  of  present  and  of  future.  But  no  such 
simplicity  of  assortment  can  possibly  present  itself  to  any  mortal, 
probably  not  to  any  created,  understanding.  Nothing  can 
possibly  be  more  unlike  the  actual  condition  of  mankind,  as  sur- 
veyed by  human  vision,  than  that  which  is  forced  upon  us  by  this 
arbitrary  partition.  At  one  extremity  of  the  scale,  we  have  many 
who  are  labouring  to  perfect  holiness  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  At 
the  other,  we  have  multitudes  who  are  outraging  every  law,  both 
human  and  divine.  Between  them,  is  a  vast  mass  of  what  may 
be  called  mediocrity;  including,  however,  on  either  hand,  more 
variety  of  character  than  we  have  "  words  to  put  it  in,  or  imagi- 
nation to  give  it  shape."  What,  then,  must  be  the  confusion 
produced  by  the  attempt  of  any  human  discernment  to  divide 
these  into  just  two  manner  of  people?  The  weak  and  humble 
will  be  driven  by  it  to  despair ;  the  presumptuous  elated  with  spi- 
ritual pride ;  and  the  scorners  probably  impelled  into  audacious 
hostility,  and  incurable  recklessness  of  living.     But  let  us  hear 
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Mr.  Foster.  In  case  of  the  division  of  men  into  Christians,  and 
men  of  the  worlds  what,  he  asks^ 

^'  are  wc  to  do  with  all  those  appearances^  among  the  professedly  better 
class,  which  betray  so  much  likeness^  after  all^  to  the  worse  ?  There 
may  be  in  numbers  who  may  not,  in  the  judgment  of  charity,  be  pro- 
nounced to  be  no  Christians,  many  grievous  and  habitual  approximations 
to  those  who  confessedly  are  none.  At  times,  therefore,  the  whide 
aubject  will  almost  assume  the  appearance  of  an  a£Fair  of  gradation,  from 
the  maximvm  on  one  side  to  the  minimum  oo  the  other.  The  preacher 
may  overlook,  if  be  will,  the  unhappy  mixture  and  competition  of  evil 
and  good  in  the  better  division  of  actual  human  characters ;  and  indulge 
himself  in  the  pleasure  of  constructing  a  golden  image — (not  like  that 
which,  with  a  portion  of  gold,  was  composed,  for  the  greater  part,  of 
baser  materials,  as  low  as  clay),  the  radiant  ideal  of  all  the  Christian 
graces  and  virtues,  assembled  in  harmony  and  perfection.  But  to  what 
end  ?  Is  it  that  people,  when  they  recover  themselves  to  consideration, 
may, — with  grief  on  the  part  of  the  pious  and  benevolent,  with  malignant 
pleasure  on  the  part  of  the  profane, — adjudge  the  greater  proportion,  who 
have  a  general  acceptance  as  religious  persons,  not  to.  be  truly  such  \ — 
Or  is  it,  that  persons  sincerely  bent  upon  religion,  actuated  in  some  con- 
siderable degree  by  its  spirit,  but  painfully  conscious  of  a  vast  disparity 
to  the  pattern  so  splendidly  exhibited,  should  therefore  resign  themselves 
to  despondency  V 

How,  after  all,  is  the  preacher  to  make  this  exhibition  useful 
or  even  safe,  unless  he  ''  takes  a  descending  track  of  thought/' 
through  all  the  inferior  gradations ;  solemnly  protesting,  however, 
at  each  step,  against  the  fatal  propensity  to  find  a  ground  of 
safety  at  the  lowest  point,  at  which  it  may  be  hoped  that  the 
Christian  principle  may  not  be  wholly  neutralized  by  the  adverse 
elements  ?  And  what  is  this,  but,  virtually,  to  abandon  the  prin- 
ciple, that  a  broad,  visible,  and  obvious  line  may  be  drawn,  which 
shall  clearly  separate  the  Christian  world  into  the  inheritance  of 
light  and  the  empire  of  darkness  ? 

These  were  considerations,  however,  which  seldom  disturbed 
our  preacher,  in  his  office  of  spiritual  ^Wge  and  divider.  He  told 
his  people  that  they  were  either  of  Christ,  or  of  the  world.  And 
then  he  would  ^'  expatiate  on  the  Christian  character,  bright  and 
full-orbed — in  all  its  perfections  of  contempt  of  the  world — vic- 
tory over  temptation — elevated  devotion — assimilation  to  the 
Divine  image — zeal  for  the  Divine  glory — triumphant  failli— 
expansive  charity — sanctity  of  life  ; — and  all  this,  without  an  in- 
timation that  the  Great  Sublime  he  was  pourtraying,  is  yet,  un- 
happily, to  be  subjected,  in  behalf  of  our  poor  nature,  to  a  cau- 
tious discussion  of  modifications  and  degrees :  especially  when 
the  anxious  question  comes  to  be — What  deficiencies  prove  a 
man  to  be  no  Chrhtian  ?" 
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Intimately  connected  with  the  above  was  another  practice  of 
Robert  Hall.  Not  only  would  he  expatiate  on  the  perfection  of 
the  Christian  characteri  but  on  the  consummate  blissfulness  of 
it  even  in  this  life :  and  sometimes  he  would  do  this  in  language 
which  seemed  to  imply  that  the  attainment  of  this  happiness  was 
an  affair  of  no  very  appalling  difficulty.  There  needs  only  '^  a 
transition  of  spirit  and  action/'  and  the  thing  is  done  !  He  was 
deeply  convinced  of  the  alienation  of  pur  nature  from  God.  But 
the  attractions  and  glories  of  religion  were  perpetually  charming 
him  into  forgetfulness  of  it :  and  then  he  would  speak  as  if  little 
more  were  required,  but  to  set  those  attractions  full  before  his  hear- 
ers. He  would  spread  out,  in  radiant  and  glorious  imagery,  that 
peace  which  passeth  understanding,  as  it  is  experienced  by  a  few 
sainted  men,  at  some  highly  favored  seasons  :  and  this  represen- 
tation he  would  fling  down  among  the  crowd  below,  who  were 
compelled  to  buffet  their  way  through  the  dark  vicissitudes  and 
thronging  cares  of  this  miserable  world.  Alas  !  alas  ! — to  mul- 
titudes the  whole  would  appear  ''  like  a  visionary  scene  sus- 
pended in  the  sky."  Some,  perchance,  among  the  more  intelli- 
gent, might  look  upon  it,  as  they  would  look  upon  the  unearthly 
reveries  of  Plato ;  while  others  would  turn,  from  the  sight  of 
such  unspeakable  riches,  to  a  contemplation  of  their  own  poverty, 
with  feelings  of  Hull  acquiescence,  or,  perhaps,  of  blank  and  help- 
less dejection ! 

The  reflections  of  Mr.  Foster,  on  this  habit  of  the  preacher, 
are  so  judicious,  and  wrought  out  with  so  much  fulness  and  pre- 
cision, that  we  cannot  forbear  to  transcribe  them.  What,  he 
asks,  would  inevitably  be  the  thoughts  of  a  cool-miuded  hearer^ 
on  looking  off  from  the  brightness  of  the  exhibition,  to  the  quo- 
tidian aspect  of  the  world  around  him  ? 

**  He  would  surely  say  to  himself, — It  may  be  taken  as  certain,  that 
many  among  the  sincere  Christians  in  this  assembly  are  in  circumstances 
which  must  make  them  listen  to  this  unqualified  representation  with  pain 
or  incredulity.  Some  of  them  are  harassed,  without  the  possibility  of 
escape,  by  the  state  of  their  worldly  affairs:  perhaps  suffering,  or 
dreading,  disasters  beyond  the  reach  of  prudence  to  prevent ;  anxiously 
waiting  a  critical  turn  of  events  }  vexed  beyond  the  patience  of  Job,  by 
the  nntowardness,  selfishness,  or  dishonesty,  encountered  in  their  trans- 
actions. Some  are  enduring  the  cares  and  hardships  of  poverty.  Some 
are  distressed  by  bad  dispositions  among  their  nearest  kindred  ;  perhaps 
by  anticipations,  grievous  in  proportion  to  their  own  piety,  of  the  con- 
duct and  ultimate  destiny  of  their  own  children.  Some  may  have  come 
here,  for  an  hour,  who  are  fixed  in  the  sad  situation  of  witnessing  the 
slow,  but  certain  progress  of  persons,  whose  life  is  on  all  accounts  most 
important  to  them,  in  a  descent  towards  the  grave.  Some  are  experi- 
encing, while  strenuously  maintaining,  a  severe  conflict  between  the 
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et)od  ftDd  evil  In  their  own  miodi.  Some  may  be  fai  moff ifyinip  wcol- 
ieclioii  of  lapses  ieio  which  (hey  have  been  betrayed.  S(MBe  are  of 
laelancholic  temperameDt  j  and,  while  striving  to  keep  hold  of  their 
faith  aod  hope,  are  apt  to  see  whatever  concerns  their  welfare  in  an  uo* 
favourable  view^  in  every  direction,  and  especially  in  looking  forward  to 
death.  Some,  of  contemplative  disposition,  are  often  oppressed,  even  to 
a  degree  of  danger  to  their  piety^  hy  the  gloom  which  involves  the 
economy  of  the  world,  where  moral  evil  has  been  predominant  through 
all  the  course  of  time." 

We  have  here  a  terrific  numbering  of  the  hostj  which  is  con* 
stantly  arrayed  against  the  faith  and  virtue  of  Christians !  And 
with  what  ears  are  they  who  are  waiting  the  onsets  or  pressed  by 
the  assault,  likely  to  hear  this  triumphant  celebration  of  the  peace 
and  pleasantness  of  religion  ?  Will  not  the  words  of  the  speaker 
be  unto  them  almost  as  the  words  of  them  that  dream  ?  How 
shall  they,  whose  minds  are  haunted  with  images  of  the  gigantic 
Anakim,  and  of  cities  fenced  up  to  heaven,  send  their  thoughts 
to  wander  amid  the  delights  and  the  glories  of  the  promised  land  ? 
And  by  what  means  shall  the  leader  best  animate  the  fainting 
soldiery  of  Christ  to  perseverance  in  the  enterprize  ? 

*'  Would  it  not,*'  continues  Mr.  Foster,  '^  he  a  more  useful  manner  of 
illustrating  this  subject,  to  carry  it  into  a  trial  on  the  actual  circum- 
stances of  the  Christian  life  ?  to  place  it,  with  appropriate  discrimina- 
tions, by  the  side  of  the  real  situations  of  good  men  ? — to  show  that, 
notwithstanding  all,  religion  can  induce  a  preponderance  of  happiness?—^ 
to  demonstrate  how  it  can  do  so  ? — to  point  out  the  most  efficacious 
means  in  each  case,  respectively,  and  to  urge  their  diligent  nse^ — ^to 
suggest  consolations  (br  deficient  success,  with  a  note  of  admonition 
respecting  such  of  its  causes  as  require  that  reproof  be  mixed  with  en* 
oouragement  ? — all  the  while  keeping  in  view  that  condition  of  our  eic# 
istence  on  earth,  which  renders  it  numiable  that  the  happiness  create^ 
even  by  religion,  for  the  men  most  faithfully  devoted  to  it,  should  not 
be  otherwise  than  greatly  incomplete  ?** 

However  magnificent  may  be  the  powers  of  the  preacher,  his 
pulpit  ministrations,  if  conducted  in  the  manner  above  described 
by  Mr.  Foster,  and  often  exemplified  in  Robert  Hall^  will  be  (te 
use  the  words  of  Henry  More)  ^^  of  as  little  efficacy,  as  a  tar* 
bottle  hung  out  on  a  thorn  bush,  when  compared  with  personal 
application,  and  private  information  and  reproof.  For  the  latter 
is  like  the  adfriction  of  the  pastoral  medicine  to  a  diseased  sheep; 
without  which,  the  formality  of  the  bottle  on  the  bush  will  do  no 
cure,  let  the  flock  be  gathered  about  it  never  so  solemnly .''  This 
would,  doubtless,  have  been  admitted  by  Hall  himself.  Bu% 
after  all,  some  generous  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  pecu- 
liarity of  a  mind  cast,  like  bis,  in  no  ordinary  mould*  To  thi# 
day^  It  may  be  said,  that  the  SjdrU  tUsiribuieih  io  wenf  man  mim* 
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fmll^  09  tie  will:  and  on  Hall  it  was  His  pleasure  to  oonFer,  io 
an  eminent  degree,  the  faculty  of  withdrawing  himself  from  '^  tke 
dust  and  stir  of  this  dim  speck/'  and  of  intimately  '*  commercing 
with  the  skies/'  This  property  may  not  perhaps  have  beeU|  of 
all  others,  the  most  useful,  in  a  moral  religious  guide.  In  one 
respect,  however,  it  may  have  been  most  eminently  serviceable  \ 
it  may  have  greatly  aided  in  the  preservation  and  the  completion 
of  his  own  personal  faith  and  holiness,  and  in  marking  him  out 
as  an  example  of  the  blessedness  and  the  dignity  of  communion 
with  heavenly  things.  There  is  little  enough  of  this  unworldly 
quality  exhibited  in  the  world  at  any  time.  And  never,  probablyi 
was  there  less  of  it,  than  in  the  present  age.  The  spirit  of  devo- 
tion, like  the  genius  of  romance,  can  scarcely  breathe  in  the  midst 
of  the  elaborate  materialism,  which  is  the  grand  attribute  of  mo^ 
dem  society.  ^*  Only  think,"  says  the  hero  of  some  modem 
novel,  or  other,  while  ruminating  at  Mivart's  hotel,  on  the  dark 
and  mysterious  destinies  of  his  house.—*'  only  think  of  a  family 
pursued  by  Nemesis,  in  a  land  which  is  scoured  by  the  wheels 
of  steam  carriages,  and  two-horsed  coaches,  and  buggies,  and  tak 
carts !''  This,  it  is  true,  may  be  only  a  caricature  of  that  fearful 
distraction  of  soul,  with  which  the  aspirant  after  invisible  things 
is  torn  to  pieces,  on  surveying  the  restless  agitation,  with  which 
the  visible  and  tangible  things  of  dust  and  ashes  are  incessantly 
moving  before  us.  But  the  caricature  has,  nevertheless,  some 
sort  of  resemblance  to  a  more  dignified  original.  Only  think — 
one  is  sometimes  tempted  to  exclaim  in  bitterness  of  heart — only 
think  of  a  mysterious  scheme  of  Providence  and  Grace,  working 
out  its  secret  counsels,  in  a  world,  whose  whole  visible  apparatua 
seems  formed  only  to  proclaim  the  supremacy  of  the  creature, 
and  to  conceal  its  vanity  and  corruption !  Undoubtedly,  it  is  a 
very  high  privilege  to  escape,  on  the  wings  of  meditation,  from 
the  sight  of  these  bewildering  anomalies  ;  and  some  consolation 
it  is,  to  know,  that  there  are,  and  have  been,  men  gifted  with  the 
power  of  emerging  from  the  turmoil;  and  in  whom  corruption 
eould,  for  a  time  at  least,  well  nigh  put  on  incorruption.  In  this 
light  it  is,  that  men  tike  Robert  Hall  may  chiefly  be  considered 
as  benefiactors  to  their  species.  They  pour  contempt  upon  the 
drivelling  cant  which  associates  devotional  feeling  with  imbecility 
of  mind.  They  show  that  religion  is  fitted  to  absorb  the  grandest 
capacities  of  human  nattire.  It  may  be  the  more  general  purpose 
of  God,  that  not  many  wise,  not  many  mighty,  not  many  nob]e> 
should  be  chosen  to  glorify  his  name,  that  no  flesh  should  glory 
in  his  presence.  Nevertheless,  it  is  assuredly  an  animating  speo* 
tacle,  to  see  that  the  most  prodigal  endowments  of  the  imetlect 
nay  be  made  as  pinions  to  convey  the  spirit  out  of  ^*  thift  mortat 
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coil/*  to  the  place  where  Christ  sitteth  at  the  right  hand  of  God, 
And  whenever  we  do  behold  such  a  spectacle,  how  can  we  for-* 
bear  to  exclaim,  in  this  I  do  rejoice,  yea,  and  I  will  rejoice. 

There  is  otie  point  of  view  in  which  the  reputation  of  Hall  aa 
a  preacher  is,  we  confess,  regarded  by  us  with  something  like  ren 
gret:  it  may  tend  to  confirm  that  idolatry  of  preaching,  which  is 
one  of  the  evils  that  rushed  in  together  with  the  blessings  of  the 
Reformation.  On  the  grand  commemorative  occasions  of  the 
Church,  commanding  bursts  of  ecclesiastical  oratory  might  be 
very  useful,  for  the  purpose  of  awakening  the  public  to  a  remeai« 
brance  of  the  leading  facts  in  the  history  of  the  Chnstian  dispen-* 
sation.  But,  at  present,  the  ordinance  of  preaching — (as  it  is, 
not  very  correctly,  termed) — is  nearly  all  in  all.  It  is  become, 
with  many  among  us,  a  sort  of  third  Sacrament:  a  Sacrament, 
too,  which  often  well  nigh  thrusts  the  others  into  insignificance  1 
With  the  Dissenting  communities,  this  is  still  more  lamentably 
the  case  than  with  ourselves.  Preaching  is,  to  them,  nearly  what 
Transubstantiation  was  to  the  Romanists.  It  is  the  grand  mstru* 
ment  with  which  they  hope  to  move  the  world.  Now,  as  we  regard 
this  as  a  state  of  things  by  no  means  desirable,  we  cannot  contem-^ 
plate,  without  some  apprehension,  the  influence  of  great  pulpit* 
renown,  wherever  it  may  be  found,  as  tending  to  give  strength 
and  permanence  to  this  absorbing  demand  for  the  utterances  of 
the  pulpit.  But,  alas !  the  habit  has  become  so  inveterate,  that  no 
protestations,  we  fear,  will  do  much  for  its  correction.  There  is» 
at  present,  an  almost  universal  craving  for  excitement.  People* 
not  unfrequently,  carry  with  them  into  the  Church,  feelings  nearly 
allied  to  those  which  they  carry  with  them  into  the  theatre.  The 
preacher  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  a  performer;  and  the  pulpit  (re- 
verting to  its  original  destination),  becomes  a  sort  of  stage.  What 
hope,  then,  can  there  be  of  recalling  the  venerable  custom  of  cate* 
chizing,  and  the  primitive  practice  of  simple  expository  teaching? 

We  have  left  ourselves  comparatively  little  space  for  enlarging 
on  the  personal  character  of  Robert  Hall.  It  is  represented  by 
his  biographer  as  distinguished  by  that  simplicity,  which  is  the 
never- failing  attribute  of  transcendent  worth  and  talent.  He  was, 
in  certain  respects,  a  very  absent  man.  He  would,  for  instance, 
walk  off  from  an  evening  visit  with  a  wrong  hat  or  great  coat ; 
he  would  frequently  mistake  the  day- or  hour  of  an  appointment, 
and,  sometimes,  the  proper  evening  of  a  week-day  service;  he 
would  return  from  a  journey  to  London  with  letter.^  in  his  pocket 
or  portmanteau,  which  he  had  been  requested  by  his  friends  to  de- 
liver. We  recollect  hearing  a  gentleman  say,  that  he  once  passed 
Hall,  as  he  was  standing  in  the  street,  engaged  in  the  perusal  of 
a.  volume,  which  he  had  taken  up  from  a  bookstall,  sooiewber<^ 
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in  Bristol.     Several  hours  afterwards  he  passed  by  the  same 
spot,  and  there  was  Hall,  still  precisely  in  the  same  posture, — 
still  engaged  with  the  same  book,-- ^still  utterly  unconscious  of 
every  thing  around  him.     But  there  was  nothing  affected  in  this 
habit  of  abstraction.  His  absence  seldom,  that  we  can  learn,  dis- 
played itself  in  company.     He  was  keenly  alive  to  the  simplest 
pleasures  of  social  life;  and  found  unspeakable  refreshment  in 
abandoning  himself  to  their  influence.     As  for  affectation,  it  was 
his  utter  aversion.     Parade  of  every  kind  he  despised.     As  he 
advanced  in  age,  he  got  terribly  weary  of  the  fuss,  and  stir,  and 
show,  and  agitation,  which,  of  late  years,  has  distinguished  the 
proceedings  of  certain  religious  societies.   He  thought  that  things 
would  not  be  done  the  worse,  for  being  done  quietly  and  mo- 
destly.    He  even  disapproved  of  the  manner  in  which  the  ordi- 
nations are  conducted  in  some  Dissenting  bodies.    There  was 
something  ostentatious,  according  to  his  notions,  in  the  collection 
of  a  great  assemblage  of  ministers,  from  far  and  near,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  such  celebrations.     It  gave  to  the  solemnity  too  much 
the  appearance  of  a  scene, — of  a  thing  got  up  to  make  a  sensation. 
Even  m  private  company,  if  at  all  miscellaneous,  he  seemed  to 
have  but  little  turn  for  conversation  professedly  religious;  though, 
when  surrounded  by  confidential   friends,  he   could  season  his 
speech  with  salt,  so  that  it  might  be  good  to  the  use  of  edifying^ 
<md  minister  grace  unto  the  hearers.    It  is  almost  needless  to  say 
of  such  a  man,  that  he  was  removed,  by  infinite  degrees,  above 
«ll   suspicion   of  sordid   self-interest.     His  converse  was  with 
higher  matters  than  the  good  things  of  this  life.     If  he  ever  wished 
for  money,  it  must,  probably,  have  been,  partly,  that  it  might  en- 
able him  to  purchase  books,  and,  partly,  that  he  might  minister 
more  abundantly  to  the  necessities  of  the  poor.  Marriage,  he  con- 
fessed, added  something  to  his -solicitudes,  as  well  as  to  his  hap 
piiiess.     But  he  had  learned  the  art  of  casting  all  his  care  upon 
Him  that  careth  for  us.     We  remember  hearing  Sir  J.  Mackin- 
tosh observe,  that  Hall  had,  in  the  worldly  sense,  thrown  away 
more  fame  than  any  man  of  his  day.     There  is  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  Hall  himself  considered  it  as  thrown  away,  in  any  sense. 
He  must  indeed  have  been  secretly  conscious,  that  bis  position  in 
.this  world  was  very  far  beneath  his  appropriate  level ;  and  there 
jnay  have  been  moments,  when  this  recollection  distilled  some 
drops  of  bitterness  into  his  cup.     If  there  were  no  such  moments, 
he  must  have  been  such  a  prodigy  of  self-renunciation  as  mankind 
have  scarcely  ever  looked  upon.     If  such  thoughts  ever  did  oc- 
cur, they  were  probably  shaken  from  him  '*  like  dew-drops  from 
Xhe  lion's  mane."    We  cannot  persuade  ourselves  to  believe  that 
:they  remained  to  inflict  any  permanent  molestation.     Still  lesa 
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cftn  we  imagine  diat  they  ever  materially  embittered  hia  pelilicti 
^lingt.  All  this  however  is  matter  of  doubtful  conjecture; 
and  must  be  reserved  for  the  day  which  shall  reveal  all  hidden 
ibings. 

In  the  appendix  to  the  memoir  of  his  life,  is  a  note,  containing 
'^  Miscellaneous  Gleanings  from  Mr.  Hall's  Conversational  Re* 
marks/'  which  very  strongly  prompts  us  to  wish  that  fate  had 
provided  him  with  a  biographer  like  James  Bos  well.  Hall^  it  i« 
true,  would  never  have  endured  to  be  haunted  by  such  a  noodle. 
Aind  yet  we  suspect  that  none  but  auch  a  noodle  could  do  bini 
full  biographical  justice.  The  services  of  an  obsequiotts  satel* 
lite,  like  Boswell,  would  have  been  inestimable.  The  ^'  gleauinga'' 
would  then  have  swelled  into  a  rich  and  abundant  harvest.  No» 
tiling  but  the  dread  of  intolerable  diffuseneaa  withholds  us  from 
transferring  the  whole  of  these  fragments  to  our  pagea.  We 
fcel  it,  however,  our  duty  to  glean  something  from  these  g/ea«ri»gf 
for  the  entertainment  of  our  readers.  Only  let  it  be  remembered, 
that  our  selection  is  made,  not  with  the  view  of  conveying  our 
own  judgment  respecting  the  merits  or  demerits  of  any  opinions 
expressed  by  him ;  but  purely  for  the  purpose  of  illiiatrating  the 
character  and  manner  of  the  individual. 

On  bearing,  for  the  first  time,  the  remark  of  Dr.  Magee,  that 
''  the  Roman  Catholics  have  a  Church  without  a  religion,  and 
Ibe  Dissenters  a  religion  without  a  Church;  but  that  the  Eata* 
blishnient  has  both  a  Church  and  a  religion;"  he  was  exeeediaglj 
atmck  with  it.  ^'  That,  Sir,"  he  exclaimed,  '^  is  a  beautifttl  say* 
ing.  I  have  not  heard  so  fine  an  observation  for  a  long  time.  It 
is  admirable.  Sir."  **  You  admire  it,  I  presume,  for  its  pointy 
not  for  its  truth."  ^'  I  admire  it,  Sir,  for  its  plausibility  and  its 
cleverness.  It  is  false;  yet  it  seems  to  contain  a  mass  of  truth* 
It  is  an  excellent  stone  for  a  Churchman  to  pelt  with." 
■  In  speaking  of  Antinomianism,  *'  Pray,  Sir,"  said  he,  '^have 
you  any  Antinomians  in  Scotland  P"  On  learning  that,  though 
tome  among  the  Scotch  had  a  morbid  aversion  to  practical 
preaching,  yet  they  all  acknowledged  that  the  Law  is  still  in  force 
«a  a  rule  of  life,  though  not  as  a  covenant  of  works, — ^'That," 
said  Hall,  **  is  precisely  what  I  expected.  Your  ministers  and 
people  have  too  much  sense  to  be  ensnared  by  such  impieties. 
Antinomianism  is  a  monster  which  can  only  live  in  darkness. 
Bring  light  on  it,  and  it  expires." 

He  was  no  admirer  of  Owen,  the  great  Puritan  Divine.  Whea 
4ie  heard  a  person  say  that  he  had  read  Owen's  Preliminary  Dts- 
•ertations  to  his  great  work  on  the  Hebrews,  he  exclaimed — 

''You  astonish  me^  Sir,  by  your  patience  !  You  have  accomplished  a 
herculean  task  in  reading  Owen's  Preliminary  Exercitations.  Tome,  he  h 
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triwtiblj  liMyy  and  |mlis« ...  At  •  reasooer,  Ortn  it  niPtk  illo^calx 
fcr  be»  abnost  always,  takes  for  granted  what  be  oggbt  to  prove j  wbilf 
bjB  19  always  proving  what  be  ought  to  take  for  granted.  Andf  af^r  a 
long  digression,  he  concludes,  very  properly,  with,  *  this  is  not  our  COQ^ 
cernment;'  and  returns  to  enter  on  sometbiog  3till  further  from  the 
point.'* 

In  a  convert ation  reapecting  Jonathan  Edwards,  and,  either  hU 
distinction  between  patural  and  moral  neceasity*  or,  more  pro^ 
hAbIy» — (for  (be  writer  is  uncertain  which) — his  distinction  bn» 
twMn  liberty  to  will,  and  liberty  to  act  according  to  our  will, — 

**  The  distinction,  Sir,"  said  Hall,  '<  lies  at  the  basis  of  Edwards's 
theory ;  but  it  is  not  original.  It  is  to  be  found  in  the  wofi^s  of  Owen. 
I  tbink  that  Edwards  found  it  ^ere,  buried,  like  the  rest  of  Owen's 
idkas,  amidst  a- heap  of  rnbbishj  and,  finding  it  there,  be  did,  what 
Owen  bail  not.  strength  of  arm  to  do — be  took  a  firm  grasp  of  it,  and 
dragged  it  to  light.  It  proved  a  monster,  and  ought  to  have  been 
smothered.  But  £dwards  found  it  would  be  usefiU  to  frighten  tbf 
enemies  of  Divine  sovereignty  and  free  grace ;  and,  therefore,  instead  of 
^mothering  it,  he  nursed  it.*' 

His  estimate  of  the  powers  of  Sir  J.  Mackintosh  was  very  ex« 
alted. 

'*  I  know  no  man.  Sir,''  he  said,  ^'  equal  to  Sir  James  in  talents.  The 
powers  of  his  mind  are  admirably  balanced.  He  is  defective  only  In 
imagination."  Finding  that;  this  last  observation  excited  aonie  surprise, — 
^  Weil,  Sir,"  he  replied,  "  I  do  not  wonder  at  your  remark.  Tbe  %VQfSk 
ia,  he  has  imagination,  too.  But,  with  bim,  imagination  is  an  acqnisi- 
<^ion  rather  than  a  faculty.  He  has,  however,  plenty  of  embellisbment 
at  command;  for  his  memory  retains  every  thing.  His  mind  is  a  spa* 
cious  repository,  hung  round  with  beautiful  images ;  and  when  he  wants 
one,  be  pas  but  to  reach  up  his  hand  to  the  peg  and  take  it  down.  But 
his  images  were  not  manufactured  in  his  mind.  They  were  imported. . .  • 
He  has,  I  fear,  mistaken  his  province.  His  genuis  is  best  adapted  for 
metaphysical  speculation.  But,  had  be  chosen  moral  philosophy,  he 
would  probably  have  surpassed  every  living  writer.  .  .  .1  am  persuaded. 
Sir,  that  if  be  had  exei-ted  himself,  he  would  have  completely  outdone 
Jafrey  and  Stewart,  and  all  tbe  metaphysical  wviters  of  our  tiroes.''  It 
seems,  however,  that  Hall  did  but  assign  a  bairen  region  to  his  iUustriouB 
friend  I  For  of  metaphysics  he  was  acpQstomed  to  say  that  '^  they  yield 
no  fruit.  They  are  pot  a  field,  but  an  artna^  to  which  a  man,  who  ha^ 
got  nothing  to  do,  may  go  down  sometimes,  to  try  his  skiU  in  intel- 
lectual gladiatorship." 

His  opinion  of  Madame  de  Stael  appears  to  have  been  suffi- 
ciently contemptuous.  On  hearing  bis  friend  declare  that  he  had 
read  through  her  woHl  on  Germany,  he  exclaimed, — ''^  I  adnaira 
your  patience  more  and  more,  Sir."  And  when  something  was 
•aid  feispeeting  tbe  flights  of  her  fancy,  he  protested  that,.  ^^  for 
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bi&part^  he  could  not  admire  her  flights;  for,  to  him,  she  Mras 
generally  invisible :  not  because  she  ascended  to  a  great  height 
above  the  earth,  but  because  she  invariably  selected  a  foggy  at- 
mosphere/' 

The  return  of  the  Bourbons  to  France  seems  a  little  to  have 
revived  his  ancient  revolutionary  prepossessions.  One  of  bis 
friends  expected  that  he  would  hail  the  restoration  with  delight. 
To  his  surprise,  however,  Hall  exclaimed,  '^  I  am  sorry  for  it. 
Sir.  The  cause  of  knowledge,  science,  freedom,  and  pure  re-^ 
ligion,  on  the  Continent,  will  be  thrown  back  half  a  century« 
The  intrigues  of  Jesuits  will  be  revived;  and  popery  will  be  re- 
sumed in  France,  with  all  its  mummery^  but  with  no  power  but 
the  power  of  persecution."  This  opinion  was  expressed  about 
six  weeks  before  the  issuing  of  the  Pope's  Bull  for.  the  revival  of 
the  order  of  Jesuits  in  Europe,  7th  August,  1814!  The  battle 
of  Waterloo  fared  little  better,  in  Hall's  estimation,  than  the  first 
restoration  of  the  Bourbons.  '*  Sir,"  said  he,  **  I  have  scarcely 
thought  of  the  unfulfilled  prophecies  since  that  event.  It  over* 
turned  all  the  interpretations  which  had  previously  been  advanced 
by  those  who  had  been  thought  sound  theologians,  and  it  gave 
new  energy  to  the  Pope  and  the  Jesuits,  both  of  whom  seemed 
japidly  coming  to  nothing,  as  the  predictions  seemed  to  teach. 
That  battle,  and  its  results,  seemed  to  me  to  put  back  the  clock  of 
the  world  six  degrees T  Had  we  been  present,  we  should  have 
been  tempted  to  ask  him  whereabouts  the  clock  of  the  world 
would  have  been,  had  the  despotism  of  Napoleon  been  suffered 
to  remain ;  and  what  that  despotism  was  likely  to  do  for  the 
cause  oi freedom  and  true  religion? 

In  spite,  however,  of  his  Whiggish  notions,  he  had  a  deep  re- 
verence for  ancient  institutions  and  illustrious  rank.  He  was 
accurately  acquainted  with  the  descents  and  connexions  of  many 
of  the  noblest  families.  His  taste,  in  short,  was  much  more 
aristocratic  than  his  principles.  Whatever  veneration  he  had  for 
royalty  was  forcibly  called  forth  at  the  commemoration*  of 
Handel.  He  was  present  at  that  extraordinary  scene,  and  be-> 
held  George  III.  stand  up,  at  one  part  of  the  performance,  with 
tears  in  his  eyes.  Nothing  ever  affected  him  more  strongly.  **  It 
seemed,"  he  said,  ^Mike  a  great  act  of  national  assent  to  the  fun- 
damental truths  of  religion." 

He  perused  the  life  of  Bishop  Watson  with  great  regret.  It 
lowered  the  Bishop  in  his  estimation.  *'  Poor  man,"  he  ex- 
claimed, '*  1  pity  him !  He  married  public  virtue  in  his  early 
days;  but  seemed,  for  ever  afterwards,  to  be  quarrelling  with  his 
wife." 
.    He  had  a  great  dislike  to  Dr.  Gill,  as  an  author.    On  hearing 
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Mr.  C.  Evans  expatiate  on  the  copiousness'  and  power  of  the: 
Welch  language,  and  express  a  wish  that  Dr.  Gili*s  works  bad. 
been  written  in  Welch,—"  1  Vvi&h  they  had,  Sir,"  said  Hall — *lX* 
wish  they  had  with  all  my  heart;  for  then  I  should  never  have, 
read  them.     They  are  a  continent  of  mud,  Sir."  .     .  .  > 

Of  Wesley  he  observed,  that  "  the  most  extraordinary  thing, 
about  him  was,  that,  while  he  set  all  in  motion,  he  was  himseff 
perfectly  calm  and  phlegmatic:  he  was  the  quiescence  of  tur* 
bulence."  »         - 

Of  some  nervously  modest  gentleman  he  said,  "  Poor  Mr.  P'— 
seems  to  beg  pardon  of  all  flesh  for  being  in  this  world." 

When  some  one  observed  to  him,  that  his  animation  increased 
with  his  years;  '' Indeed/ Sir,"  was  his  reply,  'Mhen  I  am  like 
toucb^'ood;  the  more. decayed,  the  easier  fired." 

He  appear^  to  have  been  a  rank  heretic  with  regard  to  the 
merits  of 'Byron's  poetry. 

"  '1  tried  to  read  Childe  Harold,  Sir,  but  could  not  get  on.  '  Have 
you  read  the  Fourth  Canto,  Sir,  which  is  by  far  the  best.'  '  Oh  no,  Sir/ 
I  shall  never  think  of.  trying/  '  But  then, ' Sir,  independently  of  the* 
poetry,' it  must  be  interesting  to' have  a  general  acquaintance  With  such 
a  character.'  '  It  is  well  enough.  Sir,'  to  .have  a  general*  acquaintance 
with  such  a  character :  but  I  know  not  why  we  should  take  a  pleasure 
in  minutely  investigating  deformity/  "  ' 

To  the  above,  we  cannot  forbear  to  add  the  following  state- 
ment of  Dr.  iSregory :—  *        :  .      «    ' 

"  On  the  publication  of  Parr's  Spital  Sermon,  I  took  a  copy  to  Mr. 
Hall,  and  sat  down  at  his  table  while  he  hastily  turned  over  the  leaves. 
He  was  greatly  amused  by  the  cursory  examination,  but  bad  evidently 
no  expectation  that  any  or  the  notes  referred  to  himself.  '  What  a  pro- 
fusion df  Greek,  Sir.  Why  if  I  were  to  write  so,  they  would  call  me'  a 
pedant ;  but  it  is  all  natural  in  Parr.  What  a  strange  medley.  Sir ! 
The  gownsmen  will  call  him  iVirrago  Parr/ 1   At  length  I  saw  his  eye 

! lance  on  the  notes  which  relate  to  himself  (viz.  to  the  Setmon  on  Infi- 
elity).  *  His  countenance  underwent  the  most  rapid.chaugesj  ind^catij^g 
surprise,  regret,  and  pity..  In  a  very  few  minutes  he  threw  down  the 
book,  and  exclaimed— *.roor  man!  poor  man!  I  am  very  soi-ry  for 
bim !  He  is  certainly  insane,  Sir !  *  Where  were  bis* friends,  Sir?  Was 
there  nobody  to  sift  the  folly  out  of  bis  notes,  and  prevent  its  publica-^ 
tion?     Poor  man!*''      /  ./*'*' 

O  that  there  had  been  some  honest  chronicler,  constantly  at  his 
side,  to  preserve  such  colloquial  droppings  from  his  mind.  'vWe 
should  then  have  had  something  like  a  Johnsonian  biography  of 
Robert  Hall;  the  only  sort  of  biography  which. cotild  adequately 
represent  bim  to  posterity.,-  But  neverj  wbilethe^world  lasts,  will 
diere*  be  .another  .Bos well. :  And  never,  *prt>bably,  'Vvilljhere  be 
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0DOther  nrao,  at  all  wiMih  knowiog  any  (king  about*  Ivho,  lik* 
Samuel  Johnsoo,  would  bear  to  be  pursued*  ainl  dogged,  aod 
\rritten  down,  by  such  a  biped  copying- machine!  Ikit  we  iwuat 
now,  reluctantly,  withdraw  fnun  owr  cofHeinplatioii  of  thia  extra- 
ordinary man.  Nothing  would  be  HBore  easy  tluio  to  double  thm 
lisngth  of  this  paper.  And  nothing  suppresses  our  dispoaition  ta 
dio  so,  except  our  uowiliingness  to  abuse  tbe  patience  of  o^m- 
readera.  We  have  therefore  only  to  add,  that^  in  speaking  of  btflt» 
we  have  not,  for  a  moment,  suffered  ourselves  to  be  overborne  by- 
the  weight  of  his  mighty  reputation.  So  long,  indeed*  as  wq  can 
remember  tbe  name  of  Robert  Hall,  we  have,  almost  invariably^ 
associated  with  it  the  notions  of  worth*  aud  piety,  and  vaat  intellect 
Mat  power*  But  he  himself,  we  doubt  not,  would  have  been  tb» 
last  man  living  to  exact  any  thing  like  an  abject  prostration  before 
bis  authority.  Vehement,  and  somewhat  arbitrary,  be  may  have 
been*  by  native  temperament.  But  he  M^aa  far  above  that  irriu 
fbla  vanity*  which  is  the  attribute  of  secondary  minds,  ^nd  we 
hope  that  bis  most  ardent  admirers  will  endure  our  allusions  to  what 
we  honestly  consider  as  his  faults  and  aberrations*  with  the  same 
fpmdotir  and  patience  with  which  be  would  himself  have  listened 
l»  the  voiea  of  friendly  expostulation. 


Aet.  IV. — Lives,  Characters,  and  an  Address  to  Posterity^ 
By  Gilbert  Burnet,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Saram.  With  the 
two  Prefaces  to  the  Dublin  Editions.  Edited*  with  an  Intro- 
duction, and  Notes,  bv  John  Jebb,  D.D.  F.R.S.,  Bishop  of 
Limerick,  Ardfert  and  Aghadoe.     London.     Duncan.    183S4 

It  is  a  ptsaaant  task  to  contemplate  the  character  of  Gilbert 
Burnet  in  that  light  under  which  he  least  expected  that  Posterity 
would  regard  it  as  the  most  brilliant.  If  the  busy,  meddling, 
arrogant,  splenetic  aod  self-coniplacanc  Whig  be  once  translated 
fi^n  the  purlieus  of  Westminster  and  Whitehall  to  the  Close  ai 
Salisbury,  he  starts  up  a  pious,  learned,  diligent,  charitable,  and 
^Conscientious  Divine.  The  fiery  temperament  of  a  thorough- 
going Partisan  is  exchanged  for  the  meek  graces  of  a  truly  Chi-ia^ 
tian  Pastor;  the  Political  intrigues  which,  in  the  atmosphere  of 
tbe  Court,  rendered  him  always  secular  and*  therefore,  often  seKsh, 
are  dismissed  as  soon  as  he  enters  the  nave  of  his  Cathedral;  and 
he  who  yesterday  was  a  turbulent  and  ambitious  gainsayer,  an 
abettor  of  factious  strife,  and  a  coarse*  stubborn  and  prejudiced 
diiputar  of  this  World,  appears  before  us  to  day  as  an  indefati*- 
gable  overseer  of  Souls,  a  laborious*  eloquent  and  impressive 
iispensar  of  Gospel  truths*  and  a  munificent  and  open-handed 


patron  of  works  of  teve;  as  blameless,  vtgilaftt,  apt  to  teack^  ndt 
a  brawler;  and,  moreover,  a«  having  that  possession  which  of  all 
others  he  Was  least  abte  to  secure  for  himseff  in  the  great  vortex 
which  he  too  much  loved,  a  good  report  of  them  which  are  with* 
xmt. 

Unhappily,  however,  for  Burnetts  fame,  he  is  far  more  gene* 
rally  known  under  that  distorted  form  according  to  which  he  has 
perversely  employed  mistaken  pains  to  represent  himself,  than 
under  that  according  to  which  his  many  good  Works  might  more 
justly,  although  less  ostentatiously,  represent  him.  The  History 
of '  his  ouffi  Times  has  indeed  invariably  contributed  to  increase  in 
reputation  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  lapse  of  years  since  it 
was  written  has  diminished  the  fervour  of  that  contemporary 
party-zeal  by  which  it  was  at  first  so  furiously  assailed.  Not- 
withstanding the  virulence  and  venom  vi'ith  whidi  it  has  b^en  so 
hatefully  beslavered  by  Swift;  and  the  less  offensive,  but  not  les^ 
corroding  sarcasms  which  it  has  elicited  from  the  more  aristocra- 
tic pen  of  Lord  Dartmouth ;  (two  accompaniments  which  nt^w 
^nust  for  ever  be  inseparable  from  its  t^xt;)  it  will  always  be  the 
•taple  from  which  future  writers  on  the  period  which  it  embraces 
must  draw  the  major  portion  of  their  most  valuable  materials. 
Still,  however,  more  than  enough  is  to  be  found  in  the  pages  of 
that  History  to  justify  us  in  wishing  that  Burnet  had  never  set 
foot  beyond  his  Diocese.  We  will  not  needlessly  revive  matters 
which  we  should  gladly  see  forgotten :  it  is  a  far  more  agreeable 
labour  to  point  to  those  which  ought  to  be  remembered.  In 
each  of  his  simply  ministerial  oi&ces,  Burnet  is  a  bright  exemplar 
to  his  Brethren.  Look  at  him  as  Incumbent  of  Saltoun,  where 
he  once  gave  all  the  money  in  his  house  to  a  needy  Parishioner, 
telling  his  servant  who  hesitated  about  the  donation  that ''  he  did 
not  know  the  pleasure  there  was  in  making  a  man  glad  ;"-^a8 
Divinity  Professor  at  Glasgow,  where  his  daily  toil  far  exceeded 
the  limits  to  which  the  Physical  powers  of  one  man  might  be 
supposed  to  extend ; — as  possessing  free  access  to  the  private 
ear  of  the  dissolute  Sovereign  to  whom  he  was  Chaplain,  and 
fearlessly  using  that  power,  without  regard  to  his  own  personal 
interests,  in  an  endeavour  to  wean  the  sinner  from  his  evil  ways; 
— as  the  active  administrator  of  every  Episcopal  function  within 
bis  Diocese — as  the  first  suggester  and  the  ardent  promoter  of  the 
only  remedy  which,  for  much  more  than  a  Century,  has  hitherto 
been  applied  to  the  crying  poverty  of  our  smaller  Church  Bene- 
fices, the  disposal  of  the  first  fruits  and  tenths  for  their  augmen- 
tation— as  the  appropriator  to  charitable  purposes  of  the  entire 
-salary  earned  by  the  wearisome  duty  of  Preceptor  to  a  Royal 
pupil— ^as  a  Bishop  who  so  employed  the  revenues- of  his  See 
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that,  at  his  deaths  not  more  remained  than  was  sufficient  to  cover 
bis  debts.  The  possession  of  considerable  talents  has  never  been 
denied  to  Burnet  even  by  his  enemies :  and,  admitting  every 
drawback  from  his  merits  which  his  best  friends  must  be  pre- 
pared  to  concede^  who,  after  reading  the  above  imperfect  cata* 
logue  of  only  a  few  of  his  Christian  works^  shall  deny  that  be  was 
a  good  as  well  as  a  great  man? 

Entertaining  such  impressions  of  Burnet's  character,  and  of 
the  little  justice  with  which  it  is  ordinarily  estimated,  it  is  impos- 
sible that  we  should  not  greatly  rejoice  at  the  very  discreet  and 
judicious  selection  from  his  Writings  which  Bishop  Jebb  haa 
now  edited,  in  a  form  likely  to  secure  general  circulation  and 
well-founded  popularity.  The  pieces  comprised  in  this  volume 
consist  of  the  Life  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale  with  Baxter's  Appendix; 
.that  of  Lord  Rochester,  with  an  extract  from  his  Vuneral  Ser- 
mon; some  detached  characters  extracted  from  the  Hutory  of 
Jus  own  Times:  the  Funeral  Sermon  on  Robert  Boyle;  and  the 
Address  to  Posterity  with  which  the  Historic  concludes.  Twice 
before,  a  similar  collection  has  appeared  in  Dublin  under  tlie  su- 
perintendence of  the  late  Mr.  Alexander  Knox,  who  furnished 
each  Edition  with  a  separate  Preface,  both  of  which  are  now  re- 
printed by  Bishop  Jebb.  -The  entirely  new  matter  in  the  present 
Edition,  therefore,  consists  of  an  Introduction  and  of  occasional 
Notes:  the  former  chiefly  containing  an  affectionate  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  Mr.  Knox;  the  latter  affording  channels  through 
which  issue  forth  the  overflowings  of  a  capacious  mind,  richly 
stored  with  most  choice  and  varied  reading;  Tlxvpa  fi^iv  aXXoc  fuiXa 

More  than  thirty  years  ago,  Mr.  Alexander  Knox,  in  a  Letter 
written. to  the  present  Bishop  of  Limerick,  at  that  time  just  en- 
tering upon  his  professional  duties,  expressed  a  wish  for  some 
collection  from  Burneti  framed  on  the  plan  of  that  which  he  after- 
.  wards  published.  That  Letter  is  justly  described  by  Bishop  Jebb 
as  containing  "  within  a  short  compass  the  best  provision  extant 
towards  rightly  forming  the  mind  and  heart  of  a  young  Clergyman ." 
It  is  indeed  remarkable  for  the  holiness  of  its  conceptions,  the 
soundness  of  its  teaching,  the  clearness  and  the  vigour  of  its  ex- 
pressions. To  print  it  entire  is  not  permitted  by  our  limits :  to 
abridge  it  without  injury  to  its  effects  would  be  impossible ;  but  we 
may  venture  to  extract  a  sample  of  its  general  tone  and  manfter. 
The*  main  subject  is  a  reply  to  the  important  question  "  What 
Christian  preaching  ought  to  be?"  and  rarely,  if  ever,  haye  we 
elsewhere  seen  a  more  satisfactory  explanation,  than  is  afforded 
by  the,  following  passage,  of  that  newness  of  heart  which  is  de- 
manded by  the  Gospel;  or  juster  expositions  of  a  vital  doctrine 
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which  has  been,  too  often  destructively  rejected  by  the  would-be 
Rationalist  on  the  one  hand,  or  fantastically  exaggerated  by  the 
Enthusiast  on  the  other. 

''  Christianity  is  represented,  in  most  pulpits,  rather  as  a  scheme  of 
external  condact,  than  as  an  inward  principle  of  moral  bappiiie^s^  and 
moral  rectitude. 

"  In  modern  sermons^  you  get  a  great  many  admonitions  atid  direc- 
tions^ as  to  right  conduct :  but  what  David  asked  for^  so  earnestly,  is 
seldom  touched  upon, .  .  *  Create  in  roe  a  clean  heart,  O  God  I/aUd 
renew  a  right  spirit  within  me.'  Now^  the  New  Testament  dwdls 
on  this>  as  its  main  object :  '  make  the  tree  good/  says  Christ/  ''  and  its 
fruit  will,  also,  be  good:*  .  .  '  Except  ye  be  converted,  and  become  |is 
little  children,  you  can,  in  no  wise,  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.* 

"  These  expressions  evidently  imply,  that,  in  order  to  be  Christians, 
persons  must  undergo  a  moral  change  ^  that  Christianity  is  designed  to 
make  them  something,  which  they  are  not,  by  nature  ;  and,  tbat^  the 
alteration,  produced,  in  the  mind,  the  affections^  and  the  conduct,  by  a 
right,  and  full,  acquiescence  in  the  Gospel,  is  so  radical,  so  striking,  and 
so  efficacious,  as  to  warrant  the  strongest  imagery,  in  order  to  do'  it  jus- 
tice, that  language  can  furnish. 

"  '  Except  a  man,'  says  our  Lord,  *  be  born  again,  he  cannot  see  the 
kingdom  of  God.'  .  . '  If  any  man,'  says  Saint  Paul, '  be  in  Christ,  be 
is  a  new  creature :  old  things  are  passed  away  3  behold  all  things  are 
become  new.'  .  i  '  If  ye,*  then,  be  risen  with  Christ,  seek  those  things 
which  are  above:  for  ye  are  dead,  and  your  life  is  bid  with 
Christ  in  God.*  .'.  '  Being  justified  by  faith,  we  have  peace  with  God* 
by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  for  the  love  of  God  is  shed  abroad  in  our 
hearts,  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  is  given  unto  us.'  i  And,  to  quote  but 
one  passage  more,  from  Saint  Paul>  .  .  *  They  that  are  Christ's,  have 
crucified  the  flesh,  with  the  affections  and  deisires.' 

*'  Now,  what,  I  ask,  do  these  expressions  imply  ?  After  every  fair  al- 
lowance for  figure,  and  metaphor,  do  they  hot  convey  a  far  deeper,  and 
more  mysterious  view  of  Christianity,  than  is,  commonly,  adverted  to } 
Some  divines,  I  know,  endeavour  to  explain  these,  and  similar  passages, 
as  if  they  referred,  rather  to  a  relative  and  extrinsic,  than  to  a  real  and 
internal  change ;  asif  tljey  meant,  merely  proselytism  from  heathenism, 
to  Christianity,  and  initiation  into  outward  church  privii^es.  .  But  this 
miserable  mode  of  interpretation,  is  flatly  inconsistent  with  ^he  whoU 
tenor  of  the  New  Testament. .  It  is  not  heathenism,  but  moral  jsyil^ 
which  is  here  pointed  out,  as  the  grand  source  of  human  misery :  and 
the  aptitude  of  the  oospel,  to  overcome  and  extirpate  this  moral  kviLi 
is  what  is  dwelt  upon,  as  its  great  and  leading  excellence.  These, 
therefore,  and  all  similar  passages,  must  be  understood  in  a  moral  sense : 
and,  when  so  understood,  how  deep  is  their  import !  To  suppose  that 
there  is  not  a  strict  appositencss  in  these  figurative  expressions,  would 
be  to  accuse  the  Apostles,  and  Christ  himself,  of. bombastic  amplification  : 
but,  if  they  hav^  been  thus  applied,  because  no  other  ones  were  adequate, 
to  do  justice  to  the  subject,  1  say  again,  what  a  view  do  they  give  of 
Christianity!  .    .    v. . 
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^^  1%  may  be  t aid,  tkat  enthasiasto  have  abused  tbese  ^preaatoiit«  True : 
but  what  then  ?  What  gift  of  God  has  not  been  abused  !  And  the 
richest  gifts/ most  grossly  ?  Meanwhile,  the  Scriptures  remain  uuaduU 
terated ;  ancl^  abused  as  they  may  have  been,  by  perverse  raisrepreseuta- 
tionj  on  the  one  side,  or  on  the  other,  we  have  no  right  to  go  to  any 
other  standard. 

"  With  these  passages  of  Scripture,  then,  and  many  similar  ones,  .  • 
uay,  with  the  whole  tenor  of  the  New  Testament,  in  my  view,  I  hesi- 
tate not  to  say,  that  Christian  preaching  consists,  first,  in  representing 
man  to  be,  by  nature,  ((  mean  in  his  present  fallen  state,)  a  weak,  ig- 
norant, sinful,  and  of  course,  miserable  being  j  as  such,  to  be  liable  to 
God*s  displeasure  -,  and  to  be  absolutely  incapable  of  enjoying  any  real 
happiness,  either  here  or  hereafter.*' — pp.  x — xiii. 

After  a  brief  examination  of  some  of  the  principal  texts  upon 
whkh  this  doctrine  rests,  and  a  reference  to  certain  portions  of 
bur  Liturgy  into  which  it  has  been  incorporated,  Mr.  Knox  pro- 
ceeds to  show  in  what  manner  it  should  be  treated  from  the 
Pulpit. 

"  Christianity,  then,  in  this  view,  is  really  what  Saint  Paul  calls  it,  .  • 
'^HE  POWER  or  God  UNTO  SALTATION.  When  thus  pursued,  I  mean, 
when  a  deep  sense  of  inward  depravity  and  weakness  excites  a  man,  to 
seek  divine  Knowledge,  and  divine  grace,  in  order  to  the  enlightening  of 
his  mind,  and  the  renewing  of  his  heart,  .  .  when  this  view  produces 
conscientious  watchfulness  |  excites  to  fervent,  habitual  devotion ;  and 
presents  to  the  mind,  in  a  new  light,  God's  inestimable  love,  in  the  re- 
demption of  the  world  by  his  sun,  .  .  then,  by  degrees,  sometimes  more 
rapidly,  sometimes  more  slowly,  the  true  Christian  character  begins  to 
form  itself  in  th&  mind.  Then,  the  great  things  spoken  of  Christianity^ 
in  the  New  Testament,  begin  to  be  understood,  because  they  begin  to 
be  felt.  The  vanity  of  earthly  things,  becomes,  more  and  more  appa- 
rent :  that  divine  faith  which  gives  victory  over  the  world,  begins  to 
operate :  religious  duties,  once  burthensome,  becomes  delightful :  self- 
ffovernment  becomes  natural  and  easy :  reverential  love  to  God,  and 
gratitude  to  the  Redeemer,  producing  humility,  meekness,  active,  un- 
bounded benevolence,  grow  into  habitual  principles;  private  prayer  is 
cultivated,  not  merely  as  a  duty,  but,  as  the  most  delightful  exercise  of 
the  nnnd  :  cheerfulness  reigns  within,  and  diffuses  its  sweet  influence, 
over  the  whole  conversation,  and  conduct :  all  the  innocent,  natural  en« 
joymentsof  life,  (scarcely,  perhaps,  tasted  before,  from  the  natural  relish 
of  the  mind  being  blunted  by  artificial  pleasures,)  becomes  inexhaustible 
sources  of  comfort :  and  the  close  of  life  is  contemplated,  as  the  end  of 
all  pain,  and  the  commencement  of  perfect,  everlasting  felicity. 

'*  This,  then,  I  conceive,  is  a  faint  sketch,  of  that  state  of  mind,  to 
which,  the  Christian  preacher,  should  labour  to  bring  himself  and  his 
hearers.  This,  I  take  to  be  'true  religion^'  our  Saviour*s  '  well  of 
water,  springing  up  into  everlasting  life;'  Saint  Paul's,  *  new  creature,' 
and  *  spiritual  mind ;'  and  Saint  John's  *  fellowship  with  the  Father, 
and  with  his  Son,  Jesus  Christ.' 


^^  These  ptAuUy  tlmnton,  I  take  to  be  the  greal  fealiii*6s  of  Christkit 
preaebiBfC :  . . 

'*  1.  Tli«  danger  and  misery  o(  an  unreneweil,  unregenerate  stat^jt 
whether  it  be  of  the  more  gross,  or  of  the  more  decent  kind. 

"2.  The  absolute  necessity  of  an  inward  change:  a  moral  transform 
mation  of  mind  and  spirit. 

•'  3.  The  important  and  happy  effects  which  take  place,  when  this 
change  is  really  produced." — pp.  xiv— xvi. 

And  be  concludes  that  part  of  bis  aubjeet  by  drawing  a  marked 
distinction  which  can  never  be  too  stron|;ly  b^ld  in  remea^ 
brance. 

* 

**  Let  me  observe,  however,  that  the  change  I  speak  of,  must*  frwB^ 
variety  of  circumstances,  vary  in  conspicuousneas«  Some  have  ple^e4 
God  from  their  youth ;  have  never  lost  a  sense  of  duty ;  in  these,  of 
course,  there  cannot,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  that  deep  compunction! 
which  penitents  feel,  who  have  been  rescued  from  a  lower  depth,  Nay^ 
some  even,  are  gently  and  gradually,  reclaimed  from  a  course  of  vice) 
and  folly ;  so  that,  their  final  safety,  may  be  the  result  of  an  almost 
imperceptible  advance,  through  many  years.  But,  the  change  itself, 
from  the  dominion  of  the  carnal  mind,  to  that  of  the  spiritual  mind, 
must  be  wrought :  because,  '  If  ye  live  after  the  flesh,  ye  shall  die  ;  but, 
if  ye,  through  the  spirit,  mortify  the  deeds  of  the  body,  ye  shall  live.* 
To  insist,  therefore,  on  the  change  itself :  to  lead  men  intu  their  qwq 
bosoms,  to  inquire,  what  most  prevails  with  them  ;  this  world,  or  the 
next :  to  ascertain,  what  spirit  they  are  of;  of  the  self-denying  spirit  of 
Christ,  or  the  self- indulging  spirit  of  the  world :  to  ask,  whether,  like 
David,  they  love  God's  law ;  or  whether  their  obedience  is  the  result  of 
servile  fear :  to  examine,  whether  they  have  any  sense,  of  *  God's  ines- 
timable love,  in  the  redemption  of  the  world,  by  his  Son  •/  or  whetbei 
they  are  conscious,  that  they  would  have  been  just  as  happy,  if  such  a 
thing  never  had  taken  place :  to  seek,  finally,  whether  they  feel  the 
need  of  the  aid  and  consolations  of  God*s  Spirit ;  and,  therefore,  find 
prayer  as  necessary  to  their  mental  comfort,  as  food  is,  to  their  bodily 
strength  :  .  .  to  urge  such  inquiries,  J  take  to  be  CaBinriAV  PBiucBiNaJ 
to  insist  on  circumstances,  .  .  such  as,  a  moment  of  conversion, 
known,  and  remembered ;  certain  depths  of  distress ;  strongly  marked, 
instantaneous  consolations,  .  .  as  if  these  had  been  n€C£s^ary^  1  humbly 
conceive  to  be  enthusiasm/' — pp.  xviii.,  xix. 

Bishop  Jebb  introduces  the  \A(e  of  Sir  Matthew  H«U«-^f| 
Tract  pre-«auiie«tly  rich  in  food  for  meditation — by  two  apt  and 
well-clioseo  mottoes  illustrative  of  the  prevalent  taste  of  our  owi^ 
times  which  cultivates  reading  chiefly  for  display.  ^ 

*<  Em  France^  on  ne  ht  gu^e  %m  ouvroge  que  pour  en  farUr^^^^M^* 
ie  StacL 

'*  The  same  remark,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  is  becoming  more  and  fluort 
applicable  to  our  own  Country. — Dugald  Stewart,'' 

There  is  yet  another  motive  for  reading  now-adays,  ibe  opera* 
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tmi  of  which,  even  upon' men 'of  the'  desk  and  dose't,  19  quite  «b 
powerful  as  the  vanity  of  the  professed  and  dining-out  tonversa- 
ti&hist.^  In  the  present  era  of  cheap  and  universal  knowledge, 
(hoaven  bless  the  niafkl^  this  saculum  scriblativum,  as  we  maj 
term  it,  every  body  reads  m  order  that  every  body  may  write;  and 
^j^^ are. consequently  assailed  from  all  quarters  with  such  literature 
as  'Cbamfort  (not'  the  less  a  keen  observer  of  human  nature  be- 
cause he  was  a  consummate  vaut-rien)  has  described  with  equal 
truth  and  causticity.  La  plupart  des  tivres  d'a  present  ont  Coir 
t avoir  iti'f aits  en  unjour  avec  des  livres  lus  de  la  veilU. 

If  the  ideni  velle  ac  idem  nolle  be,  as  it  doubtless  is,  the  surest 
corroborant  of  personal  friendship^  it  is  also  the  most  agreeable 
bond  of  literary  association.  Similarity  of  judgment  in  any  case 
is  jgratifying:  but  to  be' confirmed  in  opinions  on  points  of  Critl- 
tisni  which  we  have  ventured  to  form  for  ourselves  in  privacy  and 
i-etirement,  by  an  authority  whose  decisions  must  be  received  as 
ToL  ix  Tp/iro$o;,  is  the  greatest  of  all  encouragements  which  the  ob- 
scure and  solitary-  Student  can  receive.  And  this  is  a.  pleasure 
)ybicb«  in  many  instances,  we  have  tasted  to  the  full  in  our  pe- 
rusal of  Bishop  Jebb's  annotations.  Most  cordially  do  we  re- 
spond to  the  glowing  praise  which  his  Lordship  has  bestowed  on' 

another  Burnet,  the  Author  of  The  Sacred  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

,  '  •  ..... 

'.  ,  *'  Few.  readers  will,  be  likely  to  investigate,  much  ^less  to  adopt,  his 
jexplQded  '  Theoryi'  But,  isis  loi^g  as  genius,  imagiaatlon,  and  eloquence, 
of  the  first  order,  illustrating  piety  of  the  most  genuine  character,  are 
counted  valuable  amongst  men,  so  long. will  his  book  find  a  place  on  the 
shelves,  and  bis  spirit  in  the' hearts  of  the  chosen  few.  The  ablest 
writer  of  the  present  day  does  not  hesitate  to  call  Burnet  of  the  Charter 
Uoui|^e,  '  Tl)e.  greatest  of  the  name.*' — Colloquies  on  (he  Progress  and 
Prospects  of  Society,  \,  309.  ^ 

<  And  not  less  in  unison  with  our  feelings  is  the  brief  but  pointed 
eulogium  on  Bishop  Andrews.  •  ... 

'  '^  The  unbounded  charities,  public  and  private,  the  copipus  erudition, 
and  the  saint-like  devotion  of  this  eminent  Christian,  can  never  be  for- 
gotten;  Would  that  they  were  faithfirlly  irtiitated;  excelled  they  cannot 
be.  His  Preces  Privates  have  been  lately  repabiisbed,  both  in  the  ori* 
ginal,'.and  in  ah  improved  English' version.'* — p.  291.  *   ' 

Here,  nevertheless,  we  venture  to  ask,  whether  Dean  Stanhope's 
version  of  the  Preces  Privata  (as  oz-igt/iaZ/y  printed)  either  needs 
or  can  admit  improvement?  In  later*  Efditions,  the  exquisite 
rhythmicdl  arraage^ient  has.  been .  destroyed,,  by  barbarously 
throwing  the  whole  text  into  continuous  lines,  with  utter  disregard 
to  Stanhope's  breaks. '  But  never  was  richer  music  poured  upon 
the  ear  than  may  be  derived  from  some  of  that  harmonious  writer's 
nicely*niodulated  periods :    we  should  gladly  see  a  new  Trigloti 
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^tioa  of  fBifhop.  Andrews's  Deyotipn^  in  9  hBiHl^^nie  ftHSlQ* 
The  Greek  shoulcl  be  pcioted  in  a  bold,  Poraoniao  .cbaracter,.uot 
in  jhe  small,  shuffling  and  indistinct  t^pe  in  which  it  has  recently 
appeared.  \,To  this^  in  the. same  page,  should  be  appended  the 
Ilatin  translation,  together  with  Dean  Stanhope's  English  version; 
the  Scriptural  references  should  stand  in  the  margin ;  and  a  short 
notice  of  the  Author  might  be  prefixed. 

.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  state  that  Dean  Stanhope  did  not 
profess  to  furnish  a  literal  translation:  he  has  paraphrased  in 
some  places,  and  retrenched  in  others.  One  of  his  omissions  is 
yery  remarkable;  we  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  it  noticed  by 
others;  and  it  is  recalled  to  our  minds  by  a  passage  in  Bishop 
Jebb's  Introduction.  The  following  are  Stanhope's  words  in  a 
part  of  the  Office  for  Thursday. 

«  I  will  also 

After  the  example  of  the  Saints  before  me^ 

Commend  myself^  my  Life, 
And  every  action  and  event  of  it, , 
To  Thee,  my  Lord,  and  my  God." 

But  this, i^  very  remote  from  the  Greek. 

fiBra  TrdvT(i}y  Aytaiv  fMvrjfwyevffayreQ, 
'EavTOvg,  ical  dXX//Xovc,  i^ol  wdaav,  ri}v  (u^^p  hf^tff 
Xpc?^  r^  0€^  irapadf^/ic^a. ' 

It  should  be  remembered  that  Bishop  Audrew,s  wrote  in  the 
days  of  James  L,  when  our  Church  was  emerging^,  as  it  were, 
from  that  which  may  be  called  its  transition  state.  Strenuously 
as  he  waa  opposed  to  the  abuses  of  Popery^  he  saw  nothing  inde- 
corous or  superstitious  in  a  grateful  recollection  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  or  of  those  many  burning  and  shining  lights  with  which 
fxom.time  to  time^ one  Faith  has  been  illuminated.-  His  feelings 
on  the^e  points  we^re,  np  doubt^  in  unispn  with  those  of  our  most 
active  Reformers:  for  otherwise  it  would  be  difficult  so  say  why 
they  introduced  Offices  to  commemorate  the  Annpnciation  and 
the  Purification,  or  why  they  consecrated  ooq  da/s  service  to  an 
^knowledgment  of  God's '  goodness  for  All  His  Saints.  Yet 
perhaps  to  Stanhope's  ears  the  epithet  0eoraxo^,  uud  the  direct 
assj^rtion  of  perpetual  virginity,  might  appear  un  pea  fort. 
j^wirixo^.  however,  we  are  assured,  was  considered  by  Mr.  Alex- 
ander Knox  as  a  wholesome  preservative  against  So'cinianism, 
and  w;e  perceive  no  reason  for  dissent  from  his  opinion.  In  a 
note  qf  his  conversatiqn  on  one  occa^pn,  taken  by  a  gentleman 
present,  he  is  reported  to  have  s^id,  . ,    ,   .    ., 

"  He  rejoiced  to  hear  the  Irish  address  the.  Holy  Vifgin  ^  for  they 
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miitit  w&tmnm  6f  God;  a  ifetfgbtfiil  solecfsiti ;  kn  uneouth  meUfhari 
bttt  oonveyiog  a  oiotl  tmporUnt  irttth/*-^p.  xxxviii. 

Above  aH,  are  we  grateful  to  Bishop  Jebb  for  bavitig  revited 
(and,  shame  to  our  days!    that  such  a  word  may  be  justly  em« 

Sloyed)  the  too- much  forgotten  memory  of  Berkeley.  Tlie 
fhiute  Philosopher  is  a  fountain  and  well-head  of  the  soundest 
reasoning  conveyed  in  the  purest  English;  from  which  many  latef 
and  very  celebrated  writers  of  Evidenced  and  Apologies  have 
drunk  largely,  yet  without  acknowledgment.  No  other  Work  on 
Revelation  with  which  we  are  acquainted  ever  carried  to  our 
minds  conviction  so  powerful  in  a  garb  equally  alluring.  It  is  a 
noble  theme  for  commentary;  one  which  would  exercise  the  pro- 
femidest  attainments,  botii  sacred  and  profane,  of  a  finished  scholar; 
the  acutest  powers  of  a  consummate  master  of  Dialectics,  Phito« 
sophy  and  Divinity.  We  know  not  whether  the  execution  of 
such  a  design  ever  occupied  the  thoughts  of  Bishop  Jebb;  but 
whether  it  has  done  so  or  not,  greatly  is  it  to  be  wished  that  he 
would  undertake  it.  To  his  hands  it  might  be  safely  confided : 
and  when  we  call  to  mind  the  unbounded  resources  which  he 
would  bring  to  its  performance,  it  is  scarcely  too  much  to  affirm 
that  it  is  rather  a  debt  which  ought  to  be  religiously  discharged, 
than  a  largess  which  be  is  permitted  to  retain  or  to  bestow  at 
pleasure. 


Art.  V. — j1  Memoir  of  Felix  'Neff,  Pastor  of  the  High  Alps; 
and  of  his  labours  amonff  the  French  Protestants  of'  Dauphine^  a 
Remnant  of  the  Primitive  Christians  of  GauL  By  VVilliam 
Stephen  Gilly,  M.  A.,  Prebendary  of  Durham,  and  Vicar  of 
Norham.     London.     Rivbgtons*     1833. 

The  personal  history  of  Felix  Neff  may  be  related  in  a  very 
narrow  compass.  He  was  born  in  the  year  179B;  quo  patre 
we  are  not  informed  ;  and  was  brought  up  in  a  village  near 
Geneva  by  his  widowed  mother.  His  education  comprised  such 
a  modicum  of  Latin,  Botany,  History,  and  Geography  as  could 
be  furnished  by  the  village  Pastor :  and  the  first  active  employ- 
ment in  which  be  engaged,  was  as  assistant  to  a  nursery  gardener. 
At  seventeen,  he  enlisted  as  a  private  in  theGeneveae  military  ser- 
vice ;  and,  in  the  course  of  two  years,  having  been  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  serjeant  of  artillery,  he  addicted  himself  especially 
to  the  study  of  Mathematics.  In  that  post,  however,  the  influ- 
ence which  his  eminently  religious  habits  obtained  over  his  com- 
rades, excited,  as  we  are  told,  a  degree  of  jealousy  among  bis 
^biperior  officers,  and  ^'  Ac  ww  advised  to  quit*'  the  aervke  and 
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te  prepare  himself  for  Ike  Church.  If  the  QeaeveM  Artielet  of 
War  thus  gently  consult  the  professioaal  fancy  of  an  able-bodied 
recruit  they  must  be  framed  on  a  shigularly  lenient  principlt:  mmI 
we  should  much  like  to  see  the  memorandum  in  which  Ibis 
advice  was  conveyed,  as  it  is  entered  in  the  orderly  book  of  the 
regiment  to  which  Felix  Neff  belonged. 

Having  abandoned  the  army,  Neff  '^  placed  himself  under 
pious  instruction  and  superintendence ; "  and,  according  to  the 
figure,  of  his  Biographer^  ''  put  on  his  spiritual  armour,  and 
essayed  to  go  in  it"  which  lofty  phrase  heing  interpreted,  means 
that  he  conunenced  Probationer^  first  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Geneva,  afterwards  in  the  Caotoas  of  Neufchatel,  Berne,  and  the 
Paysde  Vaud.  The  Probationers  in  the  Reformed  Churches  of 
France  and  Swisserland  seem  to  be  literally  clerical  apprentices  i 
they  catechize  the  young»  visit  the  sick,  9nd  even  preach  to  die 
cougregatioQ,  accorcUog  to  the  discretiou  of  the  Pastor  to  whom 
they  are  bound ;  and  after  a  due  course  of  experiment,  they  are 
admitted  to  the  ministry.  Two  years  afterwards,  Neff  transferred 
himself  to  France,  in  order  to  assist  the  Pastor  of  Grenoble } 
and  having  there  concluded  six  months'  service,  be  proceeded 
onwards  to  Mens,  to  supply,  so  far  as  he  could  do  so,  the  place 
of  an  absent  Pastor.  He  was  not  yet  in  Orders  ;  and  we  are 
therefore  by  no  means  surprised  to  hear  (hat  ''  his  office  and 
functions  were  but  ill  defined."  Moreover,  his  dialect  was  a 
patois  to  which  the  French  language  afforded  a  very  scanty 
supply  of  words.  It  scarcely  needed,  therefore,  ''  a  cold  and 
heartless  Christianity "  on  the  side  of  tltose  to  be  taught,  and 
a  tone  of  piety  ^  too  high  for  many  of  those  whom  it  was  hie 
duty  to  instruct"  on  that  of  the  teacher,  to  prevent  his  lessons 
from  producing  any  very  abundant  harvest  of  edification  in  the 
outset.  Yet  his  unwearied  activity  did  produce  fruit  in  the  end. 
The  district  in  which  he  was  engaged  contained  a  population  of 
about  8000  Protestants,  scattered  over  a  surface  of  nearly  eighty 
square  miles ;  and  the  unremitting  itinerancy  which  their  super- 
intendence required  was  particularly  adapted  to  Neff^s  taste.  A 
few  words  of  bis  own  at  this  period  afford  a  key  to  the  nervous 
restlessness  of  temperament  which  kept  him  in  perpetual  motion 
till  it  ^'  overwrought  his  clay."  ^'  A  sedentary  or  a  fixed  life,'^ 
said  he,  "  has  no  pleasures  for  me.  I  should  not  like  to  be  coih' 
stantly  labouring  in  one  place :  I  would  infinitely  rather  lead  the 
wandering  life  of  a  missionary." 

On  the  return  of  the  regular  Pastor  whose  place  Neff  had 
supplied,  a  schism  arose  in  consequence  of  his  having  been, 
absent  longer  than  the  Consistory  approved ;  he  was  not  imme* 
diately  re-adraiited  to  his  functionsi  and  he  appears  to  have  es-^ 
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pressed  s6me  jealousy  of  Neff,  which  induced  the  latter  to  retire* 
Neffliad  now  determined  to  seek  Ordination ;  but  there  were  no 
small  difficulties  in  his  way.  He  was  inadmissible  by  his  Na- 
tional Church  of  Geneva  till  he  should  have  passed  through  a 
regular  course  of  Academical  study :  and  even  if  that  course  were 
finished,  (for  which  purpose  he  received  offers  of  assistance,)  the 
Sociniaiiism  into  which* the  modern  Establishment  of  Geneva  has 
lapsed,  rendered  him  unwilling  to  derive  his  authority  from 
Ministers  whom  he  believed  to  have  betrayed  the  Gospel.  He 
was  equally  reluctant  to  encourage  separation  by  applying  to 
those  seceding  Pastors,  who,  having  quitted  the  National  Esta- 
blishment, declared  themselves  to  be  a  new  Church.  His  ultimate 
resolution,  whatever  may  have  been  its  discretion,  displayed,  at 
least,  no  small  energy. 

''  One  door  only  seemed  to  be  open  to  him.  To  go  to  England, 
where  his  name  and  merits  had  been  made  known  through  the  means, 
originally,  of  the  Continental  Society  I  believe,  and  of  Mr.  Cook,  and 
Mr.  Wilks,  two  eminent  dissenting  ministers  ;  and  to  ask  for  a  public 
recognition  as  a  devoted  servant  of  God,  in  one  of  those  independent 
congregations,  whose  ministers  are  received  in  the  Protestant  churches  of 
France,  as  duly  authorized  to  preach  the  word  of  God,  and  to  ful61  all 
the  duties  of  the  pastoral  office. 

"  Neff  had  no  other  mode  of  satisfying  his  conscience,  and  of  assuni* 
ing  the  functions  of  a  minister  "  lawfully  called,*'  according  to  the 
regulations  of  the  country,  where  he  looked  forward  to  pursue   his 
professional  career.     He  therefore  proceeded  to  London  in  the  begin- 
ning of  May,  and  without  being  acquainted  with  a  single  word  of  the 
English  language,  we  find  the  catechist  of  the  mountains  embarking  on 
board  a  steam-boat  at  Calais,  landing  at  Dover  half  dead  with  sea-sick- 
ness, consigning  himself  to  the  chances  of  a  night-coach,  and  arriving  in 
the  metropolis  on  a  Sunday  morning,  with  no  other  aid  to  help  him 
through  the  mazes  of  a  city,  (which  is  more  embarrassing  to  a  stranger 
than'  any  other  capital  in  Europe,)  than  a  direction  to  the  house  of  Mr. 
Wilks.     After  puzzling  out  his  way  to  his  friend's  abode,  judge  what 
must  have  been  his  forlorn  feeling  upon  learning  that  Mr.  Wilks  was 
not  at  home,  and  that  nobody  in  the  house  could  speak  French.     Some- 
how or  other  the  intelligent  stranger,  after  many  questions  pat  to  such 
passengers  as,  he  hoped,  might  be  able  to  reply  to  him  in  a  language  be 
could  understand,  got  a  clue  through  the  labyrinth  of  streets  and  lanes, 
to  a  French  chapel,  where  he  considered,  that,  as  it  was  Sunday,  be 
should  find  somebody  who  could  hold  intercourse  with  him,  and  put 
him  in  the  train  of  profiting  by  his  letters  of  introduction.     The  ex- 
cellent Mr.  Scholl  was  the  preacher  at  the  chapel  upon  this  occasion,  and 
to  him  NeflF  addressed  himself  after  the  service  with  the  modest  request, 
that  he  would  direct  him  to  an  hotel  where  French  was  spoken.     The 
Wanderer's  delight  must  have  been  excessive,  when  Mr.  bchoU  kindly 
accosted  him  by  name,  and  told  him  that  he  was  aware  of  the  errand 
npon  which  he  had  come,  and  that  every  thing  should  be  done  to  pro« 
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mote  his  views.  He  was  placed  in  comfortable  lodgings/  and  on  the 
return  of  Mr.  Wilks  he  was  introdnccd  by  that  gentleman  to  the  mtnisi* 
ters  who  were  to  receive  him  into  their  body.  But  though  be  received 
every  attention  from  his  new  friends,  during  the  interval  that  elapsed 
before  the  public  ceremony  which  brought  him  to  England,  yet  one  or 
two  only  could  hold  conversation  with  him,  and  his  time  hung  heavily 
on  his  hands.  '  My  visits/  said  he  in  one  of  his  letters,  '  are  very'in*- 
sipid^  I  cannot  talk  English,  nor  they  French,  and  the  sooner  I  can  get 
away  the  happier  I  shall  be ;  but  1  will  remain  as  long  as  I  can  be 
forming  connections,  which  may  prove  useful  in  promoting  the  reign  of 
Christ  in  France.* 

'<  It  was  on  the  19th  of  May,  1823,  that  NefF,  to  use  his  own  terms, 
'  received  a  diploma,  in  Latin,  signed  by  nine  ministers,  of  whom  three 
were  doctors  in  theology,  and  one  was  a  master  of  arts,  and  was  or« 
dained  in  a  chapel  in  the  Poultry  in  London.'  *'p.  62 — 64 i 

Having  thus  avoided  any  show  of  opposition  to  his  own  Na- 
tional Church  by  resorting  to  a  Dissenting  Body  in  a  foreign  land, 
Neff  returned  to  seek  a  Cure  in  France:  and  he  determined  to 
fix  in  the  High  Alps,  for  a  reason  which  affords  some  farther 
insight  into  his  character.  ''  In  the  higher  Alpine  region  I  shall 
be  the  only  Pastor,  and  therefore  more  at  liberty.  In  the  south 
I  should  be  embarrassed  by  the  conflicting  opinions  of  other 
Pastors."  The  Elders  of  the  desolate  valleys  of  Qiieyras  and 
Fressini^re  invited  him  to  take  charge  of  their  Churches ;  and 
upon  that  duty  he  cheerfully  entered,  although  unprovided  witli 
Letters  of  Naturalization  from  the  French  Government,  unsanc- 
tioned  by  the  approval  of  the  presiding  Consistory  of  Orpierre, 
and  unconfirmed  by  the  authority  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior. 
"  In  fact,  some  of  these  necessary  forms  never  were  obtained." 
Doubtless  the  series  of  leaps  by  which  Neff  vaulted  into  the  fold 
which  he  afterwards  tended  with  diligence  so  exemplary,  evinced 
consuihniate  boldness. 

t  The  Consular  Government  in  1802  had  re-organized  the  Pro- 
testant Church  in  France,  which  from  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict 
of  Nantes  to  the. days  of  Napoleon  had  been  without  any  legal 
existence.  Under  those  regulations  the  Department  of  the  High 
Alps  was  divided  into  two  Ecclesiastical  Sections,  Orpierre,  and 
Arvieux,  the  latter  of  which  formed  Neff's  Parish,  It  occupied 
an  extent  of  nearly  eighty  miles  (including  the  windings  of  thie 
mountains)  from  east  to  west;  contained  eighteen  villages;  and 
hitherto  had  not  been  regularly  served  by  any  fixed  and  resident 
Pastor.  The  toil  required  for  its  care  may,  in  some  degree,  be 
estimated  by  the  following  statement. 

'*  Suppose,  then,  that  the  pastor  has  fixed  his  abode  at  the  house 
which  is  provided  for  him  at  La  Chalp,  in  the  commune  of  Arvieux,  he 
has  a  journey  of  twelve  miles  before  he  can  reach  the  scene  of  his 
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Ithonn  in  a  weiteni  direction »  and  sixty  before  he  can  arrive  at  ft  In 
the  opposite  quarter.  He  has  alio  a  distance  of  twenty  mites  towards 
the  soathy  and  thirty-tliree  towards  the  norths  when  bis  services  are 
required  by  the  little  flocks  at  Vara  and  La  Grave." — p.  1  )5. 


The  cottage  at  La  Chalp^near  the  village  of  Arvieux,  assigned 
for  the  residence  of  the  Pastor,  was  ciieerfully  situated ;  but  the 
apiritual  wants  of  another  hamlet,  Dormilleuse^  appeared  so 
much  more  pressing,  that  NeiF  resolved  to  fix  his  chief  abode  (if 
lie  who  moved  in  a  perpetual  round  of  visitations  can  be  said 
to  have  had  any  abode)  in  that  latter  and  most  repulsive  spot 
The  country  approaching  it,  says  Mr.  Gilly,  '•  is  perfectly  savage 
and  appalling;*'  the  **  track  of  the  wolf  and  the  heavy  flap  of 
the  vulture^s  v^'ing  over  head,  tell  who  are  the  proper  ualives :" 
and  this  is,  even  **  its  summer  welcome.'*  In  the  village  itself 
^  the  eye  wanders  in  vain  for  any  one  point  of  fascination'* — **  all 
ii  cold,  forlorn,  and  cheerless,"  it  is  **  worse  than  a  wilderness*' — 
and  is  ''  a  concentration  of  man's  wretchedness." 

*'  The  rock  on  which  Dormilleuse  stands  Is  almost  inaccessible,  even 
In  the  finest  months  in  the  year.  There  is  but  one  approach  to  it,  and 
Ibis  is  always  difficult,  from  the  rapidity  of  the  ascent,  and  the  slipperi- 
ness  of  the  path  in  its  narrowest  part,  occasioned  by  a  cascade,  which 
throws  itself  over  this  part  into  the  abyss  below,  forming  a  sheet  of  water 
between  the  face  of  the  rock  and  the  edge  of  the  precipice.  In  the  winter 
season  it  must  be  doubly  hazardous,  because  it  then  leaves  an  accumu- 
lation of  ice.  Perhaps  of  all  the  habitable  spots  in  Europe  this  wretched 
village  is  the  most  repulsive.  Nature  is  here  stern  and  terrible,  without 
offering  any  boon  but  that  of  personal  security  from  the  fury  of  the 
oppressor^  to  invite  man  to  make  it  his  resting  place.'* — p.  134. 

We  pass  over  some  private  anecdotes  of  death-beds  and  coo- 
versions,  a  little  highly  coloured,  and  not  in  very  sober  taste. 
It  can  scarely  be  necessary  that  a  young  woman,  during  her 
transition  from  Romanism  to  Protestantism,  should  "  purchase 
her  new  birth  almost  at  the  cost  of  her  life ;."  that  sbs  should  bb 
'<  constantly  weeping,  take,  no  nourishment,  and  seem  to  be 
melting  away  like  snow;"  that  she  should  express  conviction  of 
being  utterly  lost  and  rejected  by  God;  that  she  should  be  **  in- 
capable of  making  any  bodily  exertion,  suffering  physically  as 
well  as  mentally,  literally  watering  her  couch  with  tears,  and 
always  complaining  of  her  want  of  proper  contrition  and  of  her 
hardness  of  heart" — that  her  ''soul  should  be  consuming  her 
body."  Upon  such  a  narrative  as  this  we  are  tempted  to  employ 
M  r.  Gilly's  words  not  with  the  precise  meaning  which  he  intend^ 
that  they  should  bear ;  and  to  ask  '*  if  such  were  Neff's  pupils 
and  converts^  what  must  their  instructor  have  b^n^"     His  coih- 
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Y«rt,  hi  this  instance,  w«»  manifestly  a  nervous  ind  hy^erital 
patient,  who  should  have  been  carefully  preserved  from  excile^ 
ment. 

"  The  Mission/*  an  active  movement  of  the  Roman  Catholics, 
which  continued  in  operation  from  I8l9  to  1830,  appears  to  have 
interrupted  Nefi'*s  course ;  and  to  have  deprived  his  flock,  of 
many  members.  Now  and  then,  however,  an  acute  peasant 
would  discomfit  even  the  Priest  of  Champsaur. 

"  <  One  day*  when  this  Cur6  ventured  to  ask  a  Protestant, '  Upon  what 
do  you  build  your  belief,  since  you  have  no  authority  for  your  feith  ?  * 

*'  *  Upon  the  Bible,'  was  tke  reply :  '  if  the  apostles  had  left  behind 
tbem  any  infallible  successors,  it  would  have  been  unneocisary  to  be^ 
qaeaCh  to  os  so  many  instractions  in  writing ! ' 

**  *  The  apostles  !  and  why  are  you  to  place  greater  reliafice  on  tbt 
apostles,  U)an  on  their  successors  >* 

" '  Because  the  apostles  were  inspired  by  the  Holy  Obost/ 

** '  Well ;  and  we  too  are  inspired  ! ' 

•*  '  Are  you  inspired  ?  * 

** '  Yes !  I  repeat^  we  too  are  inspired !' 

'* '  Then  why  do  yoa  require  to  be  further  Instructed  in  the  college  ef 
the  Jesuits  V 

••  The  priest  was  routed." 

The  extraordinary  labour  which  Neff  underwent  in  his  never- 
ceasing  progresses  is  strikingly  shown  in  an  account  furnished 
by  a  Captain  Cotton,  of  an  excursion  in  which  he  accompanied 
him.  The  month  was  November,  and  the  starting  place  wa$ 
I>ormilleuse« 

"  Neff  asking  roe  if  I  had  the  courage  to  pass  over  the  Col  d'Orcfirei 
to  Saint  Laurent  du  Cros,  to  avoid  making  so  great  a  circuit  as  we 
should  ^o  in  going  by  the  valley,  the  practrcability  of  the  measure  was 
debated,  and  the  opinion  of  an  expenenced  chasseur  taken ;  his  deci- 
sion was  that  the  passage  might  be  performed  if  the  weather  should  be 
clear  and  without  wind.  The  danger  from  cloudy  weather  Is  the  pro- 
bability of  snow  falHiig :  Hiat  from  wind  is  greater,  as  it  often  causes  so 
thick  a  cloud  of  snow  as  to  hinder  the  traveller  from  seehig  his  way. 
A  perfect  knowleilge  of  the  mountains  is  also  reauisite^  as  the  drifted 
snow  frequently  conceals  the  danger  of  the  path  by  lying  lightly  per- 
haps against  a  precipice ;  and  should  the  unwary  traveller  set  bis  foot 
upon  it,  the  mass  is  instantly  set  in  motion,  be  is  carried  away  with  it, 
and  never  rises  again.  We  saw,  while  ascending  to  Dormilleuse,  the 
effect  of  the  wind,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  the  Alps,  the  tourraente,  on  the 
"snowy  summits  of  the  mountains,  they  seemed  to  smoke  like  so  many 
volcanoes.  We  intended  by  the  laborious  jouraey  of  the  following  day 
to  save  time,  but  we  were  as  long  in  performing  it  as  we  should  have 
been  in  going  round  about.  I  supped  this  morning  on  a  marmot,. and 
found  it  by  no  means  bad  fare ;  it  is  a  rich  food,  more  like  pork  ihan 
any  thing  else. 
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"  llie  morning  following  proving  dear  and  free  from  wind,  wejMV- 
pared  for  the  fatignes  of  the  day  by  a  good  brealcfast ;  my  tbick  and 
heavy  nailed  shoes  were  covered  with  linen  socks,  and  a  siring  passed 
ocroes  my  gaiters  and  round  my  ancles,  to  prevent  the  snow  from  enter- 
ing. The  mountaineers  always  take  the  precaution  of  securing  tbeir 
feet  from  the  admission  of  snow  in  a  similar  way.  I  was  furnished, 
like  the  rest/  with  a  staff,  and  we  set  oilt^  eleven  in  number,  the  peasants 
having  thelaboriOu^  task  of  tracing  the  way  for  us.*  The  first  of  the 
party  had  a  very  laborious  task,  appearing  sometime^  to  be  breast  high; 
and^it  was  necessary  for  the  othefs  successively  to  take  the  lead :  ■  in  this 
manner  we  passed  over  the  dreary  White  and  trackless  waste,  crossing 
several  considerable  eminences,  though  we  were  in  a  valley,  compared 
with  the  ridges  on  each  side.  It  might  seem  impassible  for  any  liviag 
beings  to  make  this  their  natural  abode^  yet  the  wild  is  not  leftlinte- 
jsanted  :  the  wolf  and  the  bear  are  natives  of  the  Alps,  but  require  more 
shelter  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  track  we  were  passing  over ;-  the  lyax 
is  sometimes,  -but  rarely,  to  be  found ;  the  marmot  keens  himself  as 
warm  as  he  can  in  the  earth  ;  the  chamois  ranges  over  the  loftiest  sum- 
mits at  perfect  liberty — we  saw  a  flock  of  them  on  the  mountain  to  oar 
rights  far  out  of  the  reach  of  man.  I  was  exceedingly  fatigued  and 
'Vexed  to  he  coptinually  sinking  when  the  others  trod  firm.  There  is  au 
art  in  following  the  leaders  track ;  great  care  must  be  taken  to  place  the 
ibot  in  the  trace  of  him  that  goes  before,  and  to  follow  with  the  .same 
foot.  At  length  the  Col  appeared  before  us.  We  had  hoped  to  reach  It 
before  it  wduid  be  necessary  to  take  ' refresh metit»  but  ohr  progress  was 
-so  slow  and  our  w^hole  party  so  exhausted,  as  to  I'ender  a  meal  neces- 
sary;  it  being  impossible  to  sit,  we  trod -down  the  snow,  and  ate  our 
^read  «nd  cheese  and  drank  our  wine  standing,  after  which  we  started 
again.  Neff  sometimes  took  the  place  of  leader,  and  in  the  most  hdx>* 
riom.iMirt  of  the  journey  roused  the  spirits  of  the  people  by  chanting 
hymns.  At  last  the  height  was  won,  but  not  till  two  or  three  in  the 
afternoon.  A  new  waste  of  snow  presented  itself  on  the  other  side,  but 
the  labour  of  descending  was  comparatively  trifling ;  having  rested  a 
;»hort  time,  Neff,  myself,  and  three  mountaineers,  on  their  way  to  Mens 
also,  pr9ceeded  downwards  from  the  Col.  The  kind  people  watched 
from  the  top  till  we'  were  out  of  'sight,  being  anxious  about  me,  whom 
they  saw  to  be  an  inexpert  mountaineer,-  and  quite  tired.  Instead  of 
lieing  in  a  valley  as  before,  we  passed  over  a  country  of  an  undulating 
'surface,  and  descended  very  rapidly.  Proceeding  more  Iby  the  genera! 
bearings  of  the '  country  than  by  any  landmarks,  we  descended  several 
precipices,  where  I  should  never  have  baiarded  myself  alone,  even  had 
there  been  no  snow.  Some  small  lakes  lie  belween  the  hills,  probably 
funiisbing  the  sources  of  the  Drac,  which  originates  hereabohts.  Some 
notion  of  the  height  at  which  we  were  may  be  formed  from  the  cir- 
.cumstance  of  one  of  these  lakes  having  been  passed  incautiously  in  the 
jQonth  of  July  by  a  man,  who  did  not  know  he  had  been  on  the  ice  till 
he  had  crossed  it ;  we  came  afterwards  among  stone  fenees  of  fields 
under  the  snow,  and  a  little  lower  dowp  to  a  village,  and  shortly  after 
reached  the  inn  at  Orcikes.*'— pp.*  238—241.  . 
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.     The  example  of  Oberlin  in  promoting  temporal  imprbvemeiit 

.in  his  flock  had  not  been  lost  upon   Neff;  and  one  off  the  most 

^pleasing  pabsages  in  Mr.  Gill^'s   Memoir  is  his  account  of  a 

system  of  irrigation  which  was  introduced  in  the  valley  of  Fres- 

siniire.     It  is  too  long  for  entire  extraction,  but  we  may  venture 

upon  a  portion  of  it. 

"  In  the  spring  of  1825,  there  had  been  so  little  snow,  that  there 
Was  every  appearance  of  the  soil  yielding  even  less  tban  its  usual  scanty 
Increase  :  its  wonted  supply  of  uioisture  bad  failed.  Neff  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  state  of  the  season,  and  once  more  pressed  them  to  adopt 
•bis  mode  of  irrigation.  But  still  the  reluctant  and  the  excuses  were 
the  same.  If  the  canals  and  aqueducts  were  made,  they  would  soon 
get  out  of  order:  if  one  proprietor  adopted  them,  another  would  not : 
the  next  neighbour  wouhl  not  permit  them  to  cross  his  land,  and  one 
-opponent  of  the  measure  might  stop  the  whole  proceeding :  but  if  all 
should  agree^  and  the  work  were  to  be  brought  to  a  happy  conclusion, 
^n  avalanche,  or  a  crumbling  mass  of  granite,  would  soon  crush  or  inter^ 
mpt  the  constructions,  and  reduce  them  to  their  old  condition.  In  vain 
did  the  pastor  endeavour  to  convince  them  of  the  weakness  of  these 
ju^uments,  particularly  of  the  last :  they  might  as  well  refuse  to  plant 
and  sow,  or  to  build  houses,  for  nothing  was  safe  from  avalanches. 
Finding  that  he  could  not  prevail  when  he  addressed  them  in  a  body« 
lie  took  them  separately,  and  asked,  '  Will  you  consent  if  your  neigii- 
\our  will?  Will  you  put  your  shoulder  to  the  work,  if  the  occupiers 
of  the  next  property  will  join  yoii  ?  *  They  were  ashamed  to  refuse^ 
'When  they  were  thus  personally  appealed  to,  and  an  unwilling  acquiesn 
cetice  was  thus  gradually  obtained.  But  then  arose  another  and  more 
Ibrroidable  objection.  '  Suppose,  the  aqueducts  are  completed,  and  ibe 
water  flows,  will  the  distribution  be  equal  ?  Will  not  my  neighbour 
get  more  of  the  water  than  I  shall  ?  Uowdo  I  know  that  he  will  n6t 
exhaust  the  supply  before  my  land  has  had  a  drop  V  Neff  was  too  ready 
at  expedients  to  be  easily  foiled.  He  proposed  that,  there  should  be  a 
committee  and  an  arbiter,  to  determine  what  share  of  the  public  benefit 
each  occupier  should  enjoy,  and  how  long,  and  on  what  days,  and  at 
what  hours,  the  stream  should  be  permitted  to  pour  its  waters  into  the 
different  sections  and  branches  of  its  course. 

'  '*  At  length  all  preliminaries  were  settled,  and  the  work  was  agreed 
to  be  done.  The  line  was  marked  out,  and  the  proprietors  consented 
that  the  main  channel  should  cross  and  recross  their  lauds  accordingly 
ts  it  should  be  required.  But  again  there  was  some  demur.  The 
people  would  only  labour  at  that  part  of  the  construction  which  was  to 
irrigate  their  own  ground.  •'  Be .  it  so,'  said  Neff,  *  only  let  .us  make  a 
beginning.'  He  saw  that  he  could  easily  bring  them  to  good  humour 
and  compliance,  if  he  could  only  once  set  them  on.  Every  thing  having 
been  arranged,  the  working  party,  consisting  of  forty,  met  at  daybreak, 
ami  with  their  pastor  at  their  head,  proceedecl  to  examine  the  remains  of 
an  ancient  aqueduct,  which  it  was  tlu^ught  might  be  rendered  in  tome 
d^ree available  to  their  purpose,  if  they  could. so  fur  make  out  its  lipe 
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ju  to  follow  it*  direction.    Some  few  trticet  were  disceniible,  hat  the 
jMgbt  of  tbcni  seemed  to  dislieaiten  raiher  than  encoornge  the  conscript*. 

*<  '  WesbnlJ  be  tbree  days,'  said  one,  *  before  we  can  complete  tUis 
.part  of  our  work  V 

«    "  '  It  will  take  us  not  less  tban  si Zj'  said  another :  '  teUj*  gr«oibW 
a  third. 

"  '  Not  quite  so  many,'  said  the  pastor,  mildly,  and  with  his  bcnefo* 
Jent  smile. 

"  Neflf  divided  his  troop  into  little  detachments  of  five  or  six,  witli  a 
toromander  at  the  beail  of  each,  and  taking  upon  himself  tlic  directiofi 
in  chief,  he  allotted  a  distinct  proportion  of  tbe  work  to  each.  Prestntljr 
.all  were  busy,  some  digging  and  excavating,  others  clearing  aways  th^ 
pastfjr  himself  was  at  one  time  plying  bis  pickaxe,  and  another  timf 
moving  from  place  to  place,  ami  superintending  the  progress  of  others. 

At  ten  o*clock  the  party  expresse^l  a  desire  to  discontinue  their  labour 
•i^d  go  borne  to  their  breakfast*  But  this  would  not  do  for  their  chieC. 
Ve  toresaw  that  there  would  be  stragglers,  and  perhaps  deserters,  if  thej 
ihould  once  lose  sight  of  each  other ;  therefore,  still  setting  them  thf 
example,  he  sent  for  his  own  breakfast,  continued  at  his  work«  and  |itr« 
luaded  the  rest  to  do  tbe  same/' — pp.  251--1S54. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  first  day,  one  line  of  aqueduct  was 
<^otnpleted,  and  the  water  was  conveyed  into  the  nearest  meadow 
«niid  the  shouts  of  the  joyful  and  almost  incredulous  workmen. 
Every  succeeding  day's  labour  was  performed  more  cheerfully 
than  the  one  which  went  before ;  and  when,  at  the  close,  the  pror 
jected  object  was  most  prosperously  secured,  Neff's  will  be* 
^•nie  law.  At  one  critical  moment  he  showed  a  self- posset* 
•ion  truly  worthy  of  a  great  mind  :  it  was  requisite  to  undermint 
a  rock,  to  blast  it,  and  to  construct  a  passage  for  the  streain 
through  granite  of  the  very  hardest  kind.  ''  I  had  never  seen 
any  thing  like  it  before,**  is  the  Pastor's  nole  upon  this  achieve* 
nient,  **  but  it  was  necessary  to  assume  an  air  of  scientific  con- 
fidence, and  to  give  my  orders  like  an  experienced  engineer.'^ 

By  a  similar  exercise  of  promptness  and  judicious  guidance, 
commencing  the  labour  with  his  own  hands,  Neff  induced  the 
villagers  of  Dormilleuse  to.  build  a  school  rootii.  His  pupils 
were  adults,  heretofore  in  the  habit  of  emigrating  during  wintef 
in  order  to  become  teachers  of  others  whom  they  found  tnore 
ignorant  than  themselves,  elsewhere !  Yet  the  following  is  a  pic* 
lure  of  "  th^  most  intelligent  and  well-disposed  young  men  of  the 
dtflFerent  villages*'  in  Neff's  parish,  who  joyfully  subiuitted  to  his 
instructions : — 

'*  We  divided  the  day  into  tbree  parts.  The  first  was  from  sunrise  t» 
eleven  o  clock,  when  we  breakfasted.  Tbe  second  from  noon  to  sunset^ 
when  we  supped,  Tbe  third  from  sapper  till  ten  or  eleven  o'clock  at 
aigbtf,  making  in.  all  fourteen  or  fifteen  hours  of  study  in  the  twenty* 
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four.  We  devQted  mncb  of  this  time  to  ktsons  in  F^ading,  w^icb  \\ifi 
wretched  manner  in  which  they  bad  been  taught,  their  4^testable  ficcenti 
and  strange  tone  of  voipc,  rendered  a  most  necessary  hut  tiresome  dutyi 
The  grain mfir,  too,  of  whicli  not  one  of  tbeui  had  the  least  i^tea,  pccu-r 
piefl  much  of  our  time.  People  who  have  been  brought  up  in  towns  car) 
have  no  conception  of  tlie  difficuhy  which  mountaineers  and  rustic^| 
whose  ideas  are  confined  to  those  objects  only  to  which  they  have  been 
Ikmiliarized,  find  in  learning  this  branch  of  science.  There  is  scarcely 
any  way  of  conveying  the  meaning  of  it  to  them.  AH  the  usual  termt 
and  delinitiont,  and  the  means  which  are  commonly  amployeil  in  schools, 
•fa  utterly  unintelligible  here.  But  the  curious  and  novel  devicti  vvbicb 
flnuit  be  employed,  have  this  advantage»r— they  exercise  tbeir  imdefT 
standing,  and  h^lp  tp  form  their  judgment.  Pietation  wa|  on^  pf  thfi 
methods  to  whicli  )  h^d  recqursf  :  wijhout  it  they  n-QuUI  havf  m^ile  na 
piogress  in  grammar  and  prthogr^phy }  but  they  wrp|e  «q  nii^^rably^ 
ancf^lowly,  that  this  consumed  a  great  portion  pf  valuable  tin»e.  Ob- 
terving  that  they  were  ignorant  of  tiie  signification  of  a  great  number  qf 
French  words,  of  constant  ijse  and  recurrence,  I  madf  a  selection  from 
tb«  vocabulary,  and  1  set  them  to  write  down,  in  little  copy-bookt, 
words  which  were  in  most  frequent  use;  but  the  explanations  con* 
lAtncd  in  the  ilictionary  were  not  enough,  and  I  was  obliged  to  radc  my 
krain  for  new  and  brief  definitiona  which  they  could  understand,  and  to 
finilie  them  transcribe  tbi^se.  Arithmetic  was  another  branch  pf  knoWT 
ledge  which  required  meny  a  weary  hcmr*  geography  was  cpnsidiereil  f 
pmtter  of  recreation  after  dinner  :  and  they  pore<l  oyer  the  maw  with  4 
feeling  of  delight  and  ttniuscment  whiph  was  QMIte  T\ew  \o  |heni.  I  §lf9 
busied  myself  in  giving  theuj  some  notions  of  tpe  sphere,  and  of  the  form 
Und  motion  of  the  earth  ;  of  the  seasons  and  the  climates,  and  of  the  he;^- 
venly  bodies.  Every  thing  of  this  kind  was  as  perfectly  novel  to  tt)etn,  a§ 
it  would  have  been  to  the  islanders  of  Otaheite ;  aud  e^en  the  elenientar^ 
books  which  are  usually  put  into  the  hands  of  children,  were  at  first  ai 
ttiiinteiiigible  aa  the  most  abstruse  treatises  on  mathematics.  I  was  coo* 
•fl|Ufi>tly  for^d  to  ose  tlit  simplest  ancl  plainest  modes  of  damonstrat 
lien  I  bu(  ihefe  amused  and  instructed  tiiani  at  th$  same  time.  A  Ml 
fwade  of  tb^  bpff  tree,  v^i^h  a  Aolf  Ibrougb  it,  and  moving  pn  ao  aalf, 
»nd  on  whjcb  I  had  traced  the  principal  circles ;  some  larg^  potatoef 
liollowed  put  'f  a  candle  and  sometimes  the  »kulls  of  my  scholars,  Krvi^4 
for  the  instruments  by  which  I  illustrated  the  movement  of  ibf  bei*; 
▼enly  bodies,  and  of  the  earth  itself.** — pp.  273—275. 

The  party  piider  his  tuition  consisted,  in  all|  of  twaoty^;  ihey 
wer(S  gratuitously  lodged  and  supplied  with  fuel  by  the  inlyabi^ 
lants  of  Porpiilleuse;  but  if  Neil' had  not  taken  tbo  precaution 
of  laying  in  provisions  before  hand,  this  additional  population 
Mould  have  exhausted  the  resources  pf  the  village.  The  stores 
consisted  of  salted  meat,  and  rye-bread  baked  in  autumn,  which 
when  required  for  use  was  chopped  up  with  hatchets,  und  sod* 
dened  in  hot  water.  The  e.\penditure  for  candles,  ink,  papefi 
Ib^  salary  of  pn  assistant  master,  and  the  bpard  of  tbos^  «tiidt0l« 
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(sixteen  or  seventeen  in  number),  who  did  not  belong  to  Dormil-* 
leuse  itself)  during  the  four  months'  session,  was  covered  by  o60 
francs;  yet  the  attainment  of  this  pittance  caused  some  anxiety. 
Even  the  poorest  among  the  students  provided  their  quota  of 
bread  ;  a  few,  in  better  circumstances  than  their  bretliren,  repaid* 
their  share  of  expense ;  thus  enabling  Neif  to  replace  a  little 
oiore  than  two  thirds  of  the  whole  sum  ;  and  the  remainder  was 
supplied  by  subscription  at  Geneva. 

I'he  villagers  among  whom  Neflf  undertook  this  more  thanr 
Herculean  labour,  are  perhaps  lower  in  civilization  than  the  Nev^ 
Zealanders  or  the  Irish.  They  live  in  mud  cabins, ''  from  which 
fresh  air,  comfort,  and  cleanliness,  seem  to  be  utterly  excluded*'^-^ 
''  their  apartments  are  unswept,  their  woollen  garments  un- 
washed, and  their  hands  and  faces  are  as  little  accustomed  ta 
^old  water  as  if  there  was  a  perpetual  drought  in  the  land." — \ 
their  rooms,  conmion  to  themselves  and  to  their  cattle,  are  thickly 
carpeted  with  dung ;  the  roofs  are  vaulted  in  order  to  resist  th^ 
snow,  and  the  walls  blackened  with  soot,  for  chimneys  are  un« 
known,  are  sometimes  scantily  illuminated  by  a  single  small  wiu-^ 
dow.  The  treatment  of  their  women  also  affords  another  sure 
characteristic  of  their  savlge  and  unhunianized  state.  Till  NeiF 
taught  the  men  better  manners,  neither  wives  nor  sisters  were 
permitted  to  sit  at  table  with  their  husbands  or  brothers;  **  but 
stood  behind  them  and  received  morsels  from  their  hands  with 
obeisance  and  profound  reverence."  In  tlie  scale  of  intellect 
tbey  appear  to  be  not  less  degraded.  "  The  valley  of  Fressiniere/* 
says  Neff  in  his  Journal,  <*  to  my  great  astonishment,  has  not 
furnished  a  single  individual  who  is  even  moderately  gifted. 
Eveiv  those  who  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life  and  in  mattery 
purely  spiritual  manifest  great  judgment ^  are  incapable  of  ac^ 
quiring  a  knowledge  of  any  of  the  sciences."  We  are  by  no 
means  prepared  to  admit  the  existence  of  any  peculiar  organ  for 
great  judgment  in  matters  exclusively  connected  with  Religion ; 
any  spiritual  bump,  as  the  Phrenologists  would  call  it,  in  the 
absence  of  all  other  powers  of  attainment.  Judgment  is  that  on^ 
of  our  faculties  which  is  the  most  ubiquitarian. 

It  is  very  easy  to  anticipate  that  the  laborious  duties  which 
Neff  thus  imposed  upon  himself,  the  severe  privations  to  which 
be  was  compelled  to  submit,  his  perpetually  renewed  toil  and  ex* 
citement,  his  total  want  of  relaxation,  his  mental  harassment, 
bodily  fatigue,  and  exposure  to  all  varieties  of  climate  and  wea- 
ther, the  coarseness,  irregularity,  and  perhaps  insufficiency  of 
his  dieti  must  have  rapidly  tended  to  the  destruction  of  health. 
After  .three  winters  passed  in  Dormilleuse,  he  was,  accordingly, 
compelled  to  surrender  his  charge,  and  to  resort  to  Geneva  for 
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inedical  advice.  His  native  air  produced  a  temporary  improve* 
ment ;  but  bis  malady  was  deeply  rooted,  and  the  fuel  of  life  was 
slowly  but  continually  burning  away.  In  the  summer  of  1828, 
the  mineral  baths  of  Plombieres  were  recommended  as  a  last  ex« 
pedient.  He  survived  to  return  to  Geneva,  and  there  lingered 
on  through  the  agonies  of  a  painful  illness,  till  the  l£th  of  April* 
lS*i9,  when  he  was  released  from  suffering  and  called  to  his  reward. 
.  The  piety,  zeal,  energy,  resolution,  and  perseverance  of  this 
most  excellent  and  very  remarkable  man,  are  beyond  all  praise; 
and  the  works  of  his  brief  and  simple,  but  unworldly  and  heaven1y<^ 
minded  career,  form  his  best  epitaph  and  eulogy.  We  cannot 
but  think  that  his  Biographer  would  have  done  him  greater  justice 
if  he  had  allowed  him  more  fully  to  tell  his  own  tale,  and  had 
avoided  the  huge  admixture  of  extraneous  matter  which  now 
assists  to  swell  this  volume.  The  transpositions,  to  which  Mr 
Gilly  has  been  compelled  to  resort  in  the  second  impression 
of  his  Memoir,  suHiciently  evince  that  he  has  felt  difficulty  in 
managing  the  somewhat  stubborn  materials  which  he  has  so 
needlessly  accumulated. 

When  once  a  single  favorite  notion  obtains  despotic  mastery 
over  the  fancy,  we  believe  that  the  ^rgasm  which  impels  to  its 
propagation  is  almost  irresistible;  and  that  the  philoprogenitive 
theory- monger,  like  a  frog  during  the  first  warm  days  of  Spring, 
unconsciously  drops  his  spawn  of  hypothesis  upon  every  spot 
to  which  it  is  at  all  likely  to  adhere.  Mr.  Gilly  has  adopted  a  be- 
lief that  primitive  Christianity,  like  primary  rocks,  may  be  found 
in  almost  all  the  mountainous  regions  of  Europe ;  and  so  incon« 
tinent  is  he  of  this  fancy,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  page  before  lis 
which  is  not  in  some  degree  impregnated  M'ith  it.  We  have 
neither  space,  nor,  indeed,  inclination,  to  examine  this  branch 
of  Religious  Geology  in  all  its  bearings,  at  present ;  but  we  by 
no  means  despair  of  returning  to  it  at  some  future  period.  We 
earnestly  hope  that  Mr.  Gilly  has  yet  before  him  many  years  of 
life ;  we  think  that  his  intervals  of  authorship  (slightly  to  vary  a 
favourite  quotation)  will  be  neither  few  nor  far  between  ;  and  we 
are  quite  certain  that  he  will  never  put  pen  to  paper  without 
some  notice  of  those  many  Churches  which  he  supposes  have 
preserved  their  original  purity  even  from  Apostolic  times. 

**  To  one  division  of  an  imaginary  "  primitive  Church  of 
Gaul'' — the  Vaudois,  as  they  are  usually  and  conveniently 
termed,  of  Provence  and  Dauphin^ — Mr.  Gilly,  in  the  outset| 
seems  inclined  to  attribute  a  very  paramount  influence  in  foster^ 
jng  the  Reformation  in  France.  To  us  it  appears  that  the  course 
of  the  KeforiDation  in  that  Country  may  be  far  more  naturally 
^nd  legitimately  traced  iu  direct  progress  from  Germany ;  and 
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that  the  feeble,  obscure*  «nd  illiterate  peasants  of  CabriCret, 
Miritidol  and  their  vicinity^  possessed  little  inclination  to  tnak^ 
proselytes  before  their  persecution,  and  certainly  were  deprived 
of  all  power  to  do  so  after  the  exterminating  edict  of  Francis  I. 
bad  been  executed.  A  few  observations  are  suggested  to  us,  in 
piissing  by  the  mention  of  those  hapless  villages*  Mr.  Gill/y 
in  pursuance  of  his  hypothesis,  considers  them  as  forming  A 
portion  of  his  ancient  and  aboriginal  Gallic  Church,  and  he  tinda 
fault  with  an  incidental  account  of  them  which  has  been  lately 
given  by  another  peUi 

.  *'  Mr.  Smedley»  tn  bis  '  History  af  the  Reformed  Religion  In  Prsne^/ 
has  fallen  into  the  error  bf  describing  the  inhabitaati  of  Cabri^res  and 
MIHndol  as  colonists  from  the  valleys  of  Piemoni.  They  irtre  lem* 
oants  of  the  primitive  Cbristians  of  Provence.*' 

. .  Now  it  seems  to  us,  from  a  casual  recollection  of  a  few  autlio- 

rities  connected  with  the  hideous  butchery  in  Provence,  that  the 

tinlomztUion  of  Cabriires  and  M6rindol  horn  the  valleys  of  Pie- 

mont,  has  not  only  been  strenuously  asserted  by  the  Homanista^ 

but  was  admitted  also  by  the  chief  contemporary  annalist  of  thd 

Reformers.     Gamier  is  a  writer  of  modem  date,  but  his  reputa« 

lion  stands  high  for  accuracy,  and  for  the  ntost  part  deservedly 

90.  We  venture  therefore  to  cite  him  in  the  first  histance.  '*  Omtm 

kun  oNciensvaHieit,**  says  that  Historian,  "  7/x  (/es  Vaudois)  pai'^ 

$edoietfi,  dam  U  Comtat  Venaiwn  la  petite  ville  dt  Cabriere,  daH$ 

U  Provence  /e  grvs  bourg  de  Methidvt  et  environ  trtnt  vUhget. 

(Tom.  aiii.  p*  310.)     If  we  turn  next  to  the  official  documents 

relating  to  the  massacre,  we  shall  find  that  a  complaint   Wai 

lodged  before  the   Parliament  of  Provence   by  the  Dame  de 

Cental,  &  great  landed  proprietress,  who  by  the  destruction  of 

the  proscribed  villages,  lost  a  rental  of  l^OCX)  florins.     In  order 

to  evade  her  claim  for  compensation,  the  Parliament  declared  aa 

follows: — "  Que  le  Dame  de  Cental  ayant  beaucoup  de  terres  il* 

def  richer  vers  la  Montague  de  Leheron  en  Provence,  et  ne  tronvani 

pa$  tant  sa  compte  avec  k$  habitans  oiiginuirea  du  pays  de  Fro^ 

vemcef  awit  mandi  venir  den  habitant  det  vailies  de  i^iedmont,  ei 

$urtout  de  telle  du  Luzerne,  qui  soiUtons  Vandois:  et  que  seat  ant 

r^irez  en  Provence,  leurs  Prevhenn  qnih  affpelloient  Bafbe$,  tes 

veno/ent  visiter  ei  leur  piecher,  infect  ant  par  commnnicathn  /f* 

tillages  ^oisins.     This  ^conclusive   report   is   made   by   Honori 

Bouche,  whose  Histoire  Chronologiqne  de  l^rovence  contains  iti 

the  (2d  chapter  of  its  lOth  Book,  perhaps  the  fullest  account  any 

where  given  of  La  grande  a f  aire  de  Mirindot  en  Provence  et  de 

Caltrieres  an  Comti  de  Venaissin.     Bouclie's  statement  is  amply 

sUpport<Kl,    moreover,   by   a   directly  contemporary    authority. 

Jacqiiea  Aubegr,  who  was  advocate  for  Henry  11.  in  the  Pluidojfirt 
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iu  1^*51;  ariaitig  out  of  the  massacre^  has  left  a  very  particular* 
Bisioire  de  f  Execution  de  Cabriiret  et  de  JfertWo// illustrated 
by  many  legal  documents.  We  iind  it  stated  in  one  of  the 
charges  there  advanced  against  those  miserable  villages,  that 
jUusieurs  Faudois  sont  vemis  da  pays  de  Luzerne  hahiltr  en  Pre^ 
vence  souscouieur  de  labourer  la  terre  inhabiiee  en  lieux  vaquans, 
04i  Hs  auroient  long  terns  ceii  leur  damnie  necte  et  heresie,feignarts 
vipre  comme  bans  Ctfiholiqaes.  Also  that,  after  this  seUlementi 
there  were  venus  plusieurs  faux  prescheurs  appeHez  Barbes  t/ueg 
sacham  iu  diis  Faudois  esire  desid  devoyez  de  la  Foj/,  les  seroiinf 
it$tius  secreiemeni  preacher  (7 1  )• 

If  it  be  objected  that  ail  these  testimonies  proceed  from 
adversaries^  we  may  appeal^  at  once,  to  the  Huguenot  writer  of 
the  Histoire  des  Eglises  Reformees  dans  la  France;  a  work  of 
indisputable  autbority,  part  of  which  was  composed,  as  there 
cannot  be  a  doubt,  by  Beza  himself;  and  the  whole  of  it,  as  is 
most  probable,  submitted  to  his  correction.  In  those  pages  we 
are  told  that  some  of  the  Vaudois,  on  their  first  dispersion,  found 
asylums  in  Calabria  and  Bohemia^  and  les  autres  es  vaf/ies  de 
Piemout,  dout  Us  se  sent  espars  es  quartiers  de  Provence  depuis 
environ  deux  cens  sepiaute  ans,  priiicipalemeut  a  Mirindol^  Ca* 
briirei,  Lormasin  et  quartiers  d^alentonr  (Tom.  i.  p.  33).  VVhe- 
ther^  therefore^  the  colonization  was  of  later  or  of  more  ancient 
date,  it  is  manifest  that  the  recent  author  of  the  History  of  the 
Reformed  Religion  in  France^  is  fully  borne  out  by  a  cloud  of 
witnesses  in  his  assertion  that  such  a  colonization  really  took 
place. 

Another  remark,  that  ^*  Mr.  Smedley  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  aware  of  the  result  and  influence  of  these  branches  of  the 
primitive  Church  of  Gaul,"  may,  so  far  as  we  understand  the 
position,  admit  a  somewhat  longer  discussion.     We  say,  so  far 
as  we  understand  it,  because  we  really  do  not  understand  what  is 
meant  by  **  the  result  of  these  branches  of  the  primitive  Church 
of  Gaul.*'     How  little  'influence'*  M^rindol  (which,   be  it  re- 
membered,  was  by  far  the  more  important  place  wherein  Heresy 
was  denounced,)  was   likely  to  possess  over  the  remainder  of 
France;  how  unfitted  were  Apostles  from  its  rude  caveriis  to 
Work  conviction  in   such  miiuls  as  those  of  Coligny,  dVXjidelot^- 
and  Cond^,  may  be  determined  from  the  words  of  one  who  lived 
among  them,  who  was  intimately  acquainted   with  their  habitS| 
itnd  who  must  have  been   inclined  by  all  llie  strength  of  Provin* 
cial  prfjudices  (and  few  prejudices  are  stronger )|  to  depict  bi^- 
neighbours  in  the  most  favourable  colours  which  he  could  venture 
to  employ  without  imputation  of  positive  falsehood.     Neverthe- 
less, in   the   Chronique  de  Propence  of  Cesur  Nostradamus^ 
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himself  un  Gentilhomme  Provenfal,  we  read  of  Mcrindol  as  a- 
petit  et  malotru  village  a  Cautre  bord  de  la  Durance^  and  of  its  in- 
habitants as  geh$  ignorants  et  demjf  sauvages  (p.  766).  In  other 
vordsp  Mcrindol  was  then  very  much  what  Dormilleuse  is  now  / 
and  the  Noblesse  of  France  would  probably  receive  the  doctrine 
yi'hich  issued  from  either  of  them  with  similar  attention. 

The  style  of  this  volume  is  perplexed  and  cumbrous.  We 
have  read  somewhere  of  a  pious  Monarch  who  ordered  the 
entire  Apocalypse  to  be  embroidered  on  his  coronation  robes; 
and  we  have  been  reminded  of  that  deformity  of  holiness  by  the 
ambitious  patchwork  of  Scriptural  phraseology,  with  which  almost 
Qvery  consecutive  sentence  before  us  is  overlaid.  Occasional  apt 
eitation>  or  that  dexterous  allusion  by  which  the  cunning  of  a- 
master-pen  recalls  to  mind  the  splendid  imagery  of  Holy  Writ, 
are  among  the  choicest  secrets  in  the  Art  of  composition,  and 
the  words  of  Inspiration,  thus  presented,  are  as  honey  to  the 
mouth.  But  when  the  diet  is  altugetlier  honey,  or  when  the 
honey  is  offered  unseasonably,  we  nauseate  its  very  sweetness. 
Again,  one  of  the  most  powerful  instruments  at  the  command  of 
an  accomplished  writer,  is  transitioM.  When  wielded  artfully, 
and  with  a  nice  and  delicate  skill,  we  follow  its  movements  with 
delight:  but  place  it  in  hands  less  adroit,  and  it  will  ffo  hard  with 
them  to  escape  with  uncut  lingers.  Neff  reminds  Mr.  Gilly  of 
Oberlin ;  and  it  is  natural  enough  that  he  should  do  so ;  the 
passage  from  one  to  the  other  is  smooth  and  easy,  and  the  pa- 
rallel may  be  Httingly  and  gracefully  drawn.  It  is  perhaps  a  little' 
hazardous  to  advance  even  one  step  onward,  and  to  connect  NefF 
and  Oberlin  with  a  discourse  about  "  the  noiseless  course*'  of 
English  ministers  and  **  indefatigable  country  clergymen."  But 
alas !  when  we  descend  from  the  general  to  the  particular — when 
the  profession  is  merged  in  the  individual — when  the  Fl antes 
Alpes  are  abandoned  fur  Devonshire — biography  for  private 
friendship — and  Felix  Neff  for  a  Senior  Wrangler!  Verhttm  non 
amplius.  Our  readers  will  be  satisfied  with  a  conclusiun  in  verse« 
and  that  verse  froni  Robert  Montgomery ! 

"  At  the  moment  I  am  writing  this,  my  mind  is  full  of  the  merito- 
rious and  self-flcnying  sen'ices  which  a  young  clergyman,  who  took  the 
highest  honours  at  Canibrid^re,  is  now  rendering  to  the  cause  of  religion, 
as  a  vilhge  curate  in  the  west  of  England.  Jf  *  Oxford'  had  not  been 
the  title  of  one  of  R.  Montgomery's  beautiful  poems,  in  which  the  subject 
is  introduced  with  all  the  force  of  poetry  and  truth,  1  should  have  thought 
that  Mr.  M.  bad  been  in  his  eye.  when  be  composed  the  subjoined 
lines:— 

'  Ah  liitle  know  they,  when  the  harsh  declaim, 
Or  folly  leads  to  scorn  a  curate's  uame, 
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In  bamlets  lone  what  lofty  Tuiiuls  abound,  '   '  ^ 

To  spread  the  smiles  ol:*  charity  iiround  ! 

It  was  not  that  a  frowning  chance  denied 

An  early  wreath  of  honourable  pride : 

In  college  rolls  triumphantly  they  shine, 

And  proudly  Alma  Mater  calls  them,  mine! 

But  beav'niier  dreams  than  ever  fame  inspired 

Their  spirits  haunted,  as  the  world  retired  : 

The  fameless  quiet  of  parochial  care 

And  sylvan  home,  their  fancy  stooped  to  shiire ; 

And  when  arrived,  no  deeper  bliss  they  sought 

Than  that  which  undenying  heaven  had  brought. 

On  such,  perchance,  renown  may  never  beam, 

Though  oft  it  glittered  in  some  college  dream  : 

But  theirs  the  fame  no  worldly  scenes  supply. 

Who  teach  us  how  to  live  and  how  to  die.'  '*— p.  260,  26  K 


Art.  VI. —  The  Shah  Nameh  of  the  Persian  Poet  Firdami^ 
translated  and  ahridp;ed  in  verse  and  prose f  with  ^otes  aid 
Illustrations,  By  James  Atkinson.  Esq.  of  the  HonourHble 
East  India  Company's  Bengal  Medical  Service.  In  I  vol.  bvo^ 
London,  \^3*L 

This  abridged  translation  of  the  most  celebrated  poetic  work,  of 
the  Mr.haminedan  East,  is  one  of  the  valuable  series  of  works^ 
printed  at  the  cost  of  the  Oriental  'IVanslation  Fund,  of  this 
country.     It  is  to  us,  who  have  a  sincere  respect  for  solid  and 
valuable  literaturje,  a  source  of  high  grutilication  to  observe,  in 
these  days  of  Fenny  Magazines,  Cyclopaedias,  and  such  like  bit- 
and-scrap  illuminators  of  the  public  nund,  a  series  containing  so.' 
much  that  is  really  curious,  valuable  and  instructive,  proceeding 
from  a  British  press ;  and  we  look  forward  with  joyful  aniicipa« 
tion  to  the  ligh^  which  the  labours  of  this  society  promise  to  cast 
on  the  history,  ^reography,  manners,  opinions  and  literature  of  the 
Oriental  world;    matters   highly  important   in   the  eyes   of  the 
scholar,  the  philosopher  and  the  divine.     We,  at  the  same  time, 
must  express  our  participation  in  the  wishes  of  the  orientalists 
of  the  continent,  that  the. society,  if  their  funds  permit  of  it,  would, 
as  they  have  done  in  the  ''  Life  of  Sheikh  Mohanmied  Ali  Hazin,** 
publish  the  originals  as  well  as  the  translations,  of  at  least,  a  por«^ 
tion  of  the  works  which  they  are  giving  to  the  world.  This  course,. 
we  think,  should  be  adopted,  particularly  in  the  case  of  those 
works,  the  MSS.  of  which  are  rare,  and  out  of  the  reach  of 
orientalists  in  general. 

Nothing  would  give   us  greater  pleasure  than  to  be  able  to 
extend  these  general  praises  to  each  particular  work,  but  candour 
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obliges  us  to  say,  thtt  tht  e«pect«doiit  with  which  we  opened 
Mr*  Atkinson's  volume^  were  contpletely  disappointed.  In  the 
epitome  of  a  great  poem,  like  that  ot  Firdausi,  in  verse  and  prose, 
we  looked  to  tind  some  of  the  finest  and  most  poetic  passages  of 
the  original,  versified  in  the  same  kind  of  metre  as  that  used  by 
the  Persian  poet ; — a  species  of  verse  sufficient!)'  familiar  to  our 
earSy — and  a  general  air  of  poetry  spread  over  even  the  prose  por- 
tion of  the  narrative.  Instead  of  this,  we  have  a  tolerably  meagre 
precu  of  the  poem  in  prose^  frequently  couched  in  that  style  of 
flippancy  and  MMimed  superiorityi  the  tendeney  to  which  seems 
to  be  the  besetting  sin  of  our  epitomisers  of  old  romances  of 
chivalry  and  similar  worksi  who  vainly  hope  to  attain  the  gentle- 
manly ease  iattd  playful  elegance  of  the  accottiplished  Ellis.  In 
v^rse  Mr.  Atkinson  revels  in  variety,  and  one  tniglit  suppose, 
from  the  morsels  with  which  he  has  favoured  us,  that  every 
species  of  poetic  measurey  of  which  the  muse  of  Persia  is  pos- 
sessed, was  enlisted  into  the  service  of  the  prince  of  Persian 
poets  when  he  would  sing  of  the  ancient  glories  of  lr4n.  But  Mr. 
Atkinson's  more  usual  course  is  to  employ  a  rugged  species  of 
Blank  verse,  and  to  relate  in  it  matters  which  might  just  as  well 
be  told  in  simple  prose ;  indeed,  very  frequently  we  find  the  same 
passage  given  in  both  ways,  for,  as  in  Italian  operas,  we  con- 
stantly meet  a  sentiment  expressed  in  simple  t;ersi  scioM,  ani 
then  expanded  into  a  beautiful  lyric ;  so  here  we  at  tknes  en-' 
counter  a  passage,  first  in  prose  and  then  in  blank  verse,  the 
diflPerence  in  poetic  merit  being  to  us  inappreciable.  On  %\Uf 
whole,  we  are  of  opinion  that  Firdausl  ^  is  under  very  little  obli* 
gation  to  his  translator,  and  fear  that  those,  who  ridicule  the  idea 
6(  his  being  a  poet  of  the  same  genus  with  Hoiner>  will,  by  the 
perusal  of  this  translation  only,  feel  themselves  the  more  strot>gly 
confirmed  in  their  false  doctrine.  We  regret  this  much>  for  the 
bard  of  Toos  is  beyond  question  a  poet  of  a  Tery  high  order,  a 
fact,  indeed,  we  think  sufficiently  proved  by  his  having  com* 
manded,  for  a  space  of  more  than  seven  centuries^  the  adnnration 
of  a  people  of  such  mental  endowments  as  the  Persians;  and 
though  the  difference  is  great  between  oriental  and  occtdetital 
taste  in  literature,  his  beauties  at^  such  as  must,  when  ctearly 
comprehended,  extort  the  approbation  of  the  most  fastidious 
critic  of  the  West.  Surely  neither  ancient  noT  modern  literature 
can  show  any  thing  ^superior  in  pathos  to  the  tale  of  Sohr6b,  and 
liiore  beatitiful  romance  is  no  where  to  be  foutid  thon  in  the  early 
history  of  Z4I,  the  father  of  Rustetn,  the  Seven  Stages  of  thi^ 
last  najned  hero,  and  those, of  Isfendiyar,  and  the  adventures  «f' 

/*  Wc   follow  Mr,   AtkliiibnS  ortlioznipliy  of  the  proper  names*     It^  acceiifed 
vowdi  are  ti\  iong;  i  Mog  tt,  a  01%  s«  »i»,  «i  iii  Attf.  '       * 


Sftiawudb  and  %soii,  to  ray  tiothttifr^  ai  Mr.  Atkhtsofi  sdys 
nolhingi  of  the  romantic  bittory  of  Baliraiti  Oh6r,  or  of  Khoihitt 
Purviz  and  the  fair  Shirin. 

Those  who  are  so  happj  as  to  be  able  to  read  the  original 
Persian  may  now,  thanks  to  the  pains  and  assiduity  of  Mr.  Tur- 
ner Macan,  and  to  the  niuniiicence  of  the  present  king  of  Oade, 
at  whose  cost  it  was  printed,  after  the  patronage  of  the  Esist 
Indian  government  had  been  most  ungenerously  withheld,  peruse 
tht  Sb4h  Nftmeh  in  an  elegant  form,  a  beautiful  type,  and  with  a 
degree  of  correctness,  the  result  of  a  comparison  of  seventeen 
aiatiuscripts^  such  as  has  never  yet  been  seen.  To  those  who,  unae^^ 
<|uainted  with  the  original  language,  would  wish  to  acquire  some 
idea  of  the  contents  of  the  Sh&h  N4meh,  in  preference  to  this 
wt»rii  of  Mr.  Atkmson,  we  would  recommend  tlie  German 
epitome  of  that  poem  by  Gbrres^  named  the  Heroes'  Book  of 
Ir4u,  (Heltifefibwck  ton  Iran)  which  is  far  more  copious,  ahd  being 
throughout  in  a  kind  of  measured  prose,  and  clear  of  familiar 
phraseology,  will  give  an  infinitely  more  favourable  idea  of  what 
the  effect  of  the  original  must  be.  Still,  however,  the  echoing, 
rhymes  and  rapid  movement  of  the  Persian  poet's  verses  will  be 
missed,  and  an  approximation  to  them  will  only  be  found  in  the 
specimens  translated  by  that  distinguished  orientalist  Jos  Von 
Hammer,  in  the  Alines  de  C  Ot-ienty  and  elsewhere.  Once  more 
regretting  that  truth  will  not  suffer  us  to  speak  more  favourably 
of  the  labours  of  Mr.  Atkinson*  we  proceed  to  our  task  of  giving 
o«ir  readers  some  insiglit  into  the  celebrated  Shfth  N&meh.  First 
we  will  speak  of  the  poet,  and  of  the  sources  whence  he  derived 
hia  materials>  and  then  we  will  consider  the  pile  of  verse  which 
he  has  erected. 

We  have  not  the  means  of  ascertaining  what  the  state  of  lite- 
rature Mas  iu  Pet^ia,  in  the  time  of  the  monarchs  oF  the  house  of 
Sassan,  but  we  know  to  a  certainty,  that  for  the  first  four  centu- 
ries of  the  dominion  of  the  Khalifs,  the  language  and  literature  of 
that  country  were  condemned  to  inglorious  silence.  Arabic  was 
the  language  of  the  court,  the  church  and  the  state,  and  though 
Persian  works  were  translated  into  that  dialect,  by  the  men  of 
letters  who  adorned  the  court  of  A)  Mansoor  and  his  son  and' 
grandson,  no  original  works  were  composed  in  a  language  which, 
in  the  pride  of  ignorance,  they  very  probably  despised.  It  tJ 
curious  to  remark,  that  though  the  Turks  are  among  the  mo9t 
irreclaimable  of  barbarians,  princes  of  Turkish  dynasties  have 
been  among  the  most  zealous  patrons  and  cultivators  of  literature^' 
The  present  Shah  of  Persia,  for  instance,  belongs  to  the  Turkiafa 
tribe  of  the  Kajers,  and  he  and  the  kiug  of  Bavaria  are,  we  believe, 
the  only  royal  authors  of  the  present  day ;   several  cf '  ibe  first 
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Ottoman  sttltans  were  poets  themselves  and  encouragers  of  poetry 
in  others.  The  house  of  Seljiik  was  equally  distinguished  for  its 
patronage  of  learning. 

Accordingly  we  find,  that  the  first  efiorts  of  the  muse  of  Iran 
were  made  at  the  impulsion  of  a  Turkish  prince^  of  the  family  of 
the  Snmanee,  who,  in  the  end  of  the  tenth  century^  established  an 
independent  dominion  in  the  north  of  Persia.  Hearing  of  the 
book  presently  to  be  noticed,  which  contained  the  old  tales  of  the 
wars  between  hin  and  Tur&n,  or  the  Persians  and  Turks,  he 
issued  his  mandate  to  a  poet,  named  Dakiki,  to  put  the  tales  into 
Persian  verse.  The  poet  yielded  obedience  and  commenced  the 
tpsky  but  had  reached  only  his  two  thousandth  line  when  he  M'as 
assassinated  by  one  of  his  slaves.  The  prince  probably  knew  of 
no  one  able  to  continue  the  labours  of  i^akiki,  and  he  gave  np 
his  design  of  having  the  wars  of  the  olden  time  made  to  live 
again  in  verse.  Tiie  Samanee  dynasty  passed  aWay  more  orien- 
ialiurfif  and  one  of  its  slaves,  named  Sebuktajin,  became  the 
founder  of  one  still  more  famous,  but  equally  short-lived,  the 
Ghisnivide.  His  son  Mahmdd;  the  conqueror  of  India,  eclipsed 
ill  glory  all  the  monarchs  of  bis  time.  The  splended  court  of 
Ghizni  was  the  resort  of  tho  learned  and  the  ingenious;  Mahmdd 
heard  of  the  celebrated  hook,  and  he  resolved  to  illustrate  his 
reign  by  conferring  on  all,  who  spoke  the  tongue  of  Irin,  the 
blessing  of  a  national  poem.  Portions  of  it  were  given  to  the 
three  most  distinguished  poets  of  his  courts  and  each  read  before 
the  sultan  the  verses  which  he  had  made:  those  of  Unsari  which 
told  the  pathetic  tale  of  Sohr&b,  slain  by  his  own  father,  Rustem^ 
won  all  voices  in  their  favour,  but  Uns&ri  feared  to  undertake  the 
formidable  task  of  versifying  the  whole  work ;  and  did  not  a  fortu- 
nate chance  reveal  the  man  for  whom  the  glory  was  reserved,  the 
desires  of  Msihm6d  had  probably  never  been  fulfilled. 

Hiis  poet  was  i\b(i- 1  Kasim,  son  of  a  man  in  humble  cir- 
cumstances atTfis,  in  Khorassan,  he  was  surnamed  Firdausi,  i.  e. 
Paradisal,  but  whether  from  the  beauty  of  bis  verse  or  from  the 
occupation  of  himself  or  his  father,  is  a  matter  of  uncertainty.^ 
It  is  equally  uncertain  how  he  came  to  the  court  of  Mahm^d ; 
one  account  saying  that  he  abandoned  his  farm  at  Tds  to  escape 
the  persecutions  of  an  enemy ;  another,  that  the  fame  which  he 
had  acquired  by  his  versification  of  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of 
the  old  legends,  had  reached  the  ears  of  Mahm6d,  who  forthwith 
invited  him  to  Ghizni.  Be  this  as  it  mav,  we  are  told  that  as  he 
approached  that  city  he  happened  to  pass  by  a  garden  where 

•  Finitius  Ub  parkt  whence  tlic  Grrek  worH,  for  wliirli  h-c  Imveour  word  Pan»Hi*e; 
and  lis  it  h  uppiifd  to  llie  Garden  of  Edtrn,  it  i»  nearly  equivalent  to  the  fiiiec  or  din- 
nu*  oi  the  anciculs. 
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Unsari  and  his  two  brother  poets  were  sifting  drinking  uine. 
The  custom  of  the  East  authorises  a  stranger  to  join  a  party  of 
pleasure,  and  they  feared  that  by  his  presence  he  niiglit  interrupt 
their  festivity.  One  proposed  to  scold  him  away,  but  this  intem- 
perate counsel  was  rejected  by  the  others,  and  the  gentler  and 
more  legitimate  course  of  shaming  him  by  convicting  him  of 
ignorance  or  want  of  genius  was  adopted.  Having  arranged 
their  plan,  when  he  drew  near  they  saluted  him,  and  baying  that 
they  were  engaged  in  making  extemporaneous  verses,  added,  that 
if  he  could  follow  them  up  he  should  be  one  of  their,  party*  Uni- 
sari  then  made  a  line,  to  the  last  word  of  which  the  language,  as 
they  thought,  afforded  but  two  ihymes: 

"  The  light  of  the  moon  to  thy  splendour  is  weak  ;'* 

the  second  said — 

"  The  rose  is  eclipsed  by  the  bloom  of  thy  cheek ;" 

then  rejoined  the  third — 

Thy  eye-lashes  dart  through  the  folds  /)f  the  joshun,"  (coat  qfmaii) 
Like  the  javelin  of  Giw  in  the  battle  with  Poshun,"— 

quickly,  to  their  utter  amazement^  subjoined  the  stranger. 

.  They  knew  not  the  story  to  which  he  alluded,  but  on  inquiry 
discovering  that  it  was  from  the  book  containing  the  records  of 
Persian  fame,  and  hearing  him  repeat  his  version  of  the  entire 
passage,  they  were  Ailed  with  delight,  and  most  generously  took 
bim  and  introduced  him  to  the  sultan.  His  first  occupatioir, 
According  to  this  account,  was  to  versify  the  story  of  Isfendiy&r 
and  Rustem;  and  Mahni6d  was  so  delighted  with  the  specimeiri 
that  he  charged  him  to  versify  the  whole  work,  ordering  at  the 
same  time  his  treasurer  to  pay  him  at  the  rate  of  a  miskuj 
(drachm  and  half)  of  gold  for  ever  couplet. 

It  is  needless  to  mention  the  subsequent  history  of  the  poet) 
or  to  tell  how  he  was  defrauded  of  the  promised  reward,  lost  th^ 
fovourof  the  sultan,  and  finally,  died,  just  at  the  time  when 
Mahm6d's  sense  of  justice  being  awaked,  his  envoy  entered  T(xi 
bearing  to  the  poet  (iO,(XX)  golden  dinars.  The  ashes  of  Fir- 
dausi  repose  in  his  native  city ;  the  monument,  are  pereniiius^ 
which  he  raised  to  his  own  fame  and  that  of  his  country,  will 
endure  as  long  as  the  noble  language  of  which  it  is  the  brightest 
j^wei  shall  exist,  and  translations  will  spread  his  renown  over  re- 
gions of  whose  existence  he  could  never  even  have  dreamed. 

The  celebrated  Jos  von  Hammer  has  written  two  most  able 
and  instrnctive  articles  on  the  Shah  Nameh,  in  the  Vienna  Jahr^- 
bucher  der  LUeraiur  for  1820.  In  these  he  asserts,  and  under^ 
takes  to  prove,  that  three  great  errors  have  prevailed  in  both  the 
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Ens!  imhI  ib^  W^i  respecting  Firdautf  and  his  poem.  The  first 
coaperiis  the  sources  whence  it  was  derived;  the  second,  the  time 
occupied  jby  Firdausi  in  its  conriposition ;  the  third,  the  rank  ii) 
\i(%  of  Vl)jfe  poet.  A»  these  are  curious  points,  we  will  lay  them 
before  our  readers. 

The  tirst  error  into  whichi  according  to  Mr.  Hammerf  crities 
hfive  fallen  is  in  supposing  that  the  Abb-'l-Mansur  Abd-ul-Risak, 
whoy  as  the  preface  to  some  copies  of  the  poem  tells  us,  directed 
bit  vfiif  la  eollect  the  ancient  histories  into  one  volume,  was 
JM^nsiir  h  of  tb^  house  of  bamanee.  This  Mr.  Hammer  dis« 
proves  by  showing  fhatm  their  genealogies  that  the  two  Mans6rs 
were  of  quite  different  fitmilies,  and  perhaps  more  convincingly, 
by  advertinjr .  tp  the  fact  that  Nasr,  the  founder  of  the  Samanee 
dynasty,  directed  Dakiki  to  versify  this  book,  whigh  consequently 
must  have  been  in  existence  before  his  time.  7^he  exact  time  at 
which  Abii .  MansCir,  who  appears  to  have  been  a  prince  of 
Khorasjian  of  genuine  Persian  descent,  flouri^hedy  panppt  be  ti49cf# 
^ut  as  Nasr,  the  Samanian,  commenced  his  reign  A.D.  874,  »nd 
the  Khalif  Mambn  died  A.D.  H3J,  and  as  Mocaffua,  the  person 
who  wrote  one  of  the  works  from  which  that  in  question  was 
formed^  weSf  as  we  are  assured,  stimulated  to  it  by  the  success  of 
bis  translation  of  the  fables  of  liidpai  in  the  reign  of  Mamimy 
Mr.  Hammer  thinks  he  may  venture  to  assign  the  middle  of  th« 
ninth  century  of  the  Christian  lera  as  its  date.  The  autboritiet 
from  which  it  was  coqiposed  were*  according  tp  the  histofiaiiy 
Hajjee  Khalfa,  the  Arabic  history  of  Mocaifaa,  jnst  eUuded  IQ, 
named  the  S}nr-ul-M&lMk,  and  those  of  «pme  Ml^bids  9r  prieste 
of  the  Magian  religion.  The  preffic^  tp  the  Shah  Nameh  men* 
tions  none  but  pur^  Magian  eutbprities,  ai^d  (his  is  niost  prot 
bably  the  more  correct  gceount,  Another  prefece»  whieii  if 
followed  by  Mr.  Atkinson,  givei  the  highly  ioiprobablf  leUl, 
when  we  cpnsider  thf  troublQiis  tim^s  in  which  he  lived,  of  Yez- 
dijird  lit.,  the  last  prince  of  the  house  of  Sassan,  having  taken 
gr^at  pains  in  collecting  all  the  chroniclei.  historiesi  and  tegende 
pf  Persia,  and  having  them  formed  into  a  book  called  the  >>yur- 
ul-M6luk,  or  Bastan  Nameh,  whigh  book  wps  fecund  in  hi« 
library  by  the  Mohammedans,  and  after  passing  through  various 
bands  in  Arabia,  Ethiopia,  and  India,  and  being  continued  down 
tp  the  reign  of  Yezdijird,  at  length  attiftcted  the  attention  of  th# 
Samanian  king,  who  directed  Dakiki  to  versify  it.  W^  will  only 
just  observe  on  the  gross  blunder  of  giving  an  Arabic  name  (Syur 
-ul-MdIuk)  to  a  book  made  in  Persia  before  the  Arabian  con- 
quest, and  on  that  of  confounding  this  last  with  the  genuine  Per- 
9iaQ  3astao  Nameh.  The  Bastan  Nameh  ^Oid  Booh)  is  the  work 


whiehy  M  has  htm  already  shown,  was  compiltd  by  order  •f  tbt 
Kborassanian  prince  Mansdr-abd-uUKbak* 

The  question  of  the  origin  of  the  Old  Book,  whence  Firdaurf 
^lerived  his  materials,  being  thus  disposed  of,  Mr.  Hammer  ne&t 
[H'oceeds  to  consider  the  length  of  time  employed  by  him  in  the 
composition  of  his  poem.  The  common  opinion  of  boih  East 
and  West  is,  that  the  poet  devoted  thirty  years  to  his  task,  and 
when  we  consider  that  the  poem  contains  about  tiO,OQQ  rhymed 
couplets,  that  is  about  190,000  hnes,  and  reflect  that  Statins  de^ 
jvoted  twelve  years  to  his  Thebais,  and  that  Virgil,  Ariosto,  and 
many  other  great  poets,  did  not  work  much  Caster,  that  period 
seenM  pot  an  unreasonable  one.  But  Mr.  Hammer  startles  us  by 
the  assertion  that  Firdausi  devoted  but  a  third  of  that  space  of 
time,  namely  len,  not  thirtt/  years  to  the  formation  of  this  huge 
mass  of  verse,  and  he  undertakes  to  prove  it  by  the  poet's  own 
words. 

Mr.  Hammer,  differing. from  Mr.  Atkinson,  says  that  tb^  first 
portion  of  the  poem  presented  to  Sultan  Mahnuid  was  The  Story 
of  Saiftwush,  at  the  commencement  of  which,  speaking  of  himself 
the  poet  says, — 

*'  Fruitfulness  will  after  me  remain, 
Which  ever  will  bear  fruit  on  the  plain* 
J  now  am  eight -ani-Jifty  years  old ; 
O'er  my  head  have  gone  wonders  manifold." 

This  story  contains  5,£00  verses :  at  the  termination  of  it  he 
thus  commences  the  accoant  which  is  brought  to  Kat  Ka&s  of  thf 
death  of  his  son  Sai&wush : 

<*  As  I  now  to  mly  years  am  shruok^ 
Give  no  wine,  for  years  make  a  man  drttnk.'* 

In  another  place  lie  speaks  of  himself  as  being  sisty*three«  ia 
another  as  being  sixty-*(iii^e,and  then  sixty-seven,  end  finally  closee 
the  romantic  tale  of  Kbosrau  end  Shiriu,  his  swaii^ong,  the  last 
be  eung,  with  these  verses  i 

"  At  sixty  and  m  years  is  willing  to  rest, 
The  man  ^hom  enmity  hath  ofl  oppressed: 
To  a  book  so  renowned  having  given  birth. 
By  the  might  of  words  I  shall  rule  o'er  the  earth : 
I  die  not,  but  live  to  the  latest  times, 
Since  abroad  I  have  scattered  the  seed  of  rhymes. 
«.  Whoever  hath  faith,  understanding  and  sense, 

Wil^  when  I  jam  dead,  praise  vay  excellence." 

Hence  then  Mr,  Hammer  concludes  that  at  least  five-sixths  of 
the  wdrk  most  iiave  been  written  io  the  it  me  between  the  poet*s 
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'Afty-ifeveiith  and  sixty-seventh  year,  which  gives  exactly  ten  years 
for  about  100,000  lines,  or  10,000  lines  a  year;  or,  supposing 
the  poet  to  have  worked  300  days  in  the  yeur,  from  .SO  to  35 
lines  a  day  on  an  average,  wliicli  would  in  reality  be  no  extraor* 
tiinary  .achievement  in  a  style  of  verse  so  easy  as  that  employed 
by  the  Persian  poet,  did  we  not  recollect  the  richness  and  vigour 
of  description  and  the  harmony  and  high  polish  which  Persia  has 
nlways  admired  in  the  verses  of  her  Homer — qualities  never  to  be 
-attained  without  long  meditation  and  frequent  revision.  After  ail, 
is  it  not  possible  that  the  traditional  account  may.  not  be  incoD- 
aistent  with  Mr.  Hammer's  deductions?  The  poet,  in  his  address 
to  Mahmud,  when  begi4ming  the  story  of  Isfendiyar,  says^-^ 

**  The  word  fwefif^  years  I  have  kept  by  me, 
*'  To  see  of  that  treasure  who  worthy  might  be ; 

•  •  'I'he  jewel  is  now  come  to  the  day,  ' 

The  lock  of  the  treasury  I  have  taken  away.'* 

* 

and  Mr.  Hammer  supposes  that  the  first  £0,000  verses  of  the 
poem  may  have  been  composed  during  these  twenty  years*  But 
wliy  not  a  much  larger  portion  of  it?  Is  it  to  be  supposed 
that  Firdausl  passed  the  far  greater  portion  of  his  life  in  com* 
parative  idleness?  Here,  however,  Mr.  Hammer  can  reply  to  us 
with  the  example  X)f  Saadi,  who  devoted  the  first  thirty  years  of 
his  life  to  tlie  pleasures  of  youth,  the  next  thirty  to  travel,  the 
following  thirty  to  meditation  on  what  he  had  learned,  in  his 
ninetieth  year  he  began  to  write,  and  in  the  twelveyears.which  re* 
inained.Ol  his  life  produced  a  good  sized  folio  volume  of  poetry. 
VVe  must,  therefore,  leave  the  question  undecided,  expressing^ 
however,  our  belief,  that  Mr.  Hannner  has  made  it  very,  probable 
that  Firdaus(»  if  he  did  not  write,  brought  to  the  light  100,000 
verses  in  the  space  of  ten  years. 

-  The  third  question  is  one  of  philology*  Firdausi,  in  speaking 
of  hiuiself,  frequently  uses  the  word  Dikh&n,  which  signifies  pea* 
saiU  or  J'armerf  and  it  is  very  probably  this  which  has  given  oc- 
casion to  the  notion  of  such  haviug  been  his  rank  in  life.  Mr. 
Hammer,  however,  shows  most  clearly,  by  a  sufficiently  ample 
induction,  that  this  word  is  equivalent  to  PersiaN,  and  he  very 
naturally  derives  this  application  of  it  from  the  fondness  of  the 
ancient  Persiaiis  for  agriculture,  which  Xenophon  so  frequently 
notices,  and  which,  we  may  observe,  was  strongly  inculcated  by 
the  religion  of  Zoroaster. 

In  the  examples  given  by  Mr.  Hammer,  we  find  Dikhan^p*. 
posed  to  T&zi  (^//y?/>)  and  Kfinii  {Greek),    Thus: 

'•  'None  e*er  hath  been  born  for  anght  but  to  die,  - 
c. .       .      Of  the  Persian  (Dikh&n))  Arabian,  or  Greek  finnilf." 
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And  again  towards  the  end  of  the  poenii  in  a  part  apparently  not 
-by.Firdausi: 

"  Of  Persian  (Dikhan)  Arabian,  and  Grecian  race/' 

We  think  there  cannot  remain  a  doubt  of  this  being  the  trne 
meaning  of  the  word  in  the  Shah  Nameh. 

Reluming  to  the  subject  of  the  materials  of  this  great  poem,  we 
will  say  that  the  fullest  credit  is  to  be  given  to  Firdausi  when  he 
asserts  that  the  various  incidents  and  adventures  which  he  records 
are  not  his  owe  invention,  but  have  been  faithfully  extracted  from 
the  Old  Book,  and  this  book,  we  have  seen,  was  compiled  from 
still  older  books,  which,  as  Persia  was  a  country  in  which  writing 
was  always  practised,  may  have  been  indebted  for  their  materials 
to  books  of  a  date  still  more  remote.  But  as  a  very  large  portion 
of  the  Book  of  Kings  of  Persia  consists  of  fictions  of  a  very  wild 
and  extravagant  character,  and  most  alien  from  true  history,  it  is 
a  curious  inquiry  at  what  time  they  were  invented.  Now  we 
know  that  Moses  of  Chorene,  the  Armenian  historian,  who  wrote 
about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  of  the  Christian  era,  in  the 
first  book  of  his  Chronicle,  speaks  of  the  absurd  legends  which 
circulated  among  the  Persians,  and  he  mentions  one  in  particular, 
which  is  precisely  the  story  of  Zoh&k  and  Feriddn,  as  it  is  related 
in  the  Shah  Nameh.  This  was  therefore  a  popular  tale  in  Persia 
nearly  five  centuries  before  the  compilation  of  the  Bast&n  Nameh« 
and  in  the  second  century  of  the  dominion  of  the  house  of  Sassan, 
who  mounted  the  throne  A.D.  £26;  and  Moses  of  Chorene  says 
of  these  fables,  which  he  treats  with  the  most  supreme  contempt^ 
that  they  were  "  very  ancient  matters,  and  little  understood  even 
by  the  Persians  themselves."  It  is  therefore  evident  that  they 
could  not  well  have  been  invented  in  the  time  of  the  Sassanians, 
for  in  such  case  the  historian  would  have  deemed  them  utterly  un- 
deserving  of  his  notice. 

'  The  great  object  of  the  house  of  Sassan  was,  as  is  well  knowii> 
to  restore  Persia  to  the  condition  in  which  it  had  been  in  the  time 
of  the  Achasmenides,  from  whom  they  boasted  a  descent.  The 
Magian  religion,  with  its  fire-worship,  was  therefore  restored  to 
its  pristine  dignity,  all  the  old  associations  of  fame  and  national 

{riory  were  evoked,  and  in  all  probability  the  ancient  poetic 
egends  and  literature  of  the  country  were  revived,  as  is  the  case 
in  various  parts  of  Europe  at  the  present  day.  But  the  Sassa- 
nian  period  stood  in  a  relation  to  the  times  of  ancient  Iran  some- 
what similar  to  that  of  the  Byzantine  emperors  to  those  of  ancient 
Greece.  They  could  both  preserve  the  literature  which  had  been 
transmitted  to  them,  they  might  even  add  to  it  new  fictions  and 
new  history,  but  these  additions  would  be  in  a  different  tone  and 
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spirit ;  and  we  might  as  reasonably  expect  of  the  Greeks  of  the 
empire  to  invent  the  War  of  Troy,  and  the  Return  of  Ulysses,  as 
of  the  Persians  of  the  same  period  to  devise  the  marvellous  ad- 
ventures of  Ferid6n  and  Zoh&k,  Zfil  and  Rustem,  which  bear 
impressed  on  them  the  seal  of  remote  antiquity  as  strongly  as  any 
part  of  the  m^ythic  tales  of  Greece. 

There  is  just  as  little  likelihood  of  the  tales  of  the  Shah  Na- 
meh  being  the  production  of  the  age  of  the  Arsacides,  the  Par* 
thian  rulers  of  Ir4n.  They  were  themselves  little  imbued  with 
91  Persian  spirit,  and  inclined  rather  to  imitate  tte  Greeks  and 
the  Sassanians,  showed  such  a  determined  spirit  of  hostility  to 
every  tiling  belonging  to  the  preceding  line«  that  a  system  of  ro« 
mantic  tradition  which  had  obtained  their  favour  would  hardly 
have  escaped  the  general  fate,  l^hat  such  would  have  been  iht 
case  is  evident,  for  Firdausi  could  find  no  materials  of  that  period 
of  the  history  of  Persia.  **  Of  all  these/'  says  he.  speaking  of  tht 
Parthian  kings,  **  I  have  read  only  the  names  in  the  Book  of 
Kings/'  We  have  no  more  reason  or  probability  on  our  side*  if 
we  go  to  assign  the  time  of  the  Graeco-Bactria  dominion  as  th«t 
of  the  origin  of  these  national  tales  of  Ir&n»  for  they  would  not 
have  met  with  encouragement  from  these  princes  of  a  foreign 
line^  who  were  to  Persia  what  the  Ptolemies  were  to  Egypt,  and 
were  therefore  careless  of  the  old  renown  of  their  subjects.  W# 
therefore  find  ourselves  at  the  time  of  Kaianians  or  AchaBme- 
nides,  and  have  some  reason  for  saying  that  in  that  period  wa 
must  go  as  far  back  as  the  days  anterior  to  the  reign  of  Xerxea^ 
and  thus  find  free  scope  for  our  imagination  to  extend  its  flight 
through  centuries,  and  to  suppose  that  the  courage  of  the  Persian 
Pehl  wans  {heroes)  who  bent  the  bow  and  wielded  the  mace  at  Ma* 
rathon  and  Plata^a,  may  have  been  excited,  as  in  modem  times^ 
by  spirit-stirring  strains  which  celebrated  the  prowess  and  glorious 
deeds  of  S&m  and  Rustem.  It  is  indeed  utterly  impossible  to  fiji 
the  date  of  the  mythic  legends  of  a  people,  aJI  we  can  do  is  to 
assign  some  point  anterior  to  which  they  mu$t  be,  but  beyond 
which  all  definite  notions  of  time  and  space  disappear,  and  ima^ 
gination  is  at  liberty  to  spread  her  wing  and  fly  till  fatigue  obliges 
her  to  seek  some  momentary  place  of  rest. 

One  supposition,  however,  still  remains.  It  may  be  said  tbftt 
though  the  Greek  and  Parthian  monarchs  did  not  favour,  and 
their  Greek  and  Parthian  subjects  did  not  frame,  these  legendary 
tales  of  Ir&n,  the  Persians,  who,  bowed  beneath  their  yoke,  maj 
h^ve  consoled  their  feelings  of  national  degradation  by  inventing 
tales  of  ancient  Persian  glory.  This  certainly  may  have  been  |h# 
case,  for  something  like  it  seems  to  have  been  done  in  Irelaad* 
whose  ancient  historyi  as  it  appears  in  Keatin^'s  History*  a  work 
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been,  for  the  greater  part,  invented  by  the  monks  in  the  middle 
agea.  But  the  legends  of  the  Shah  In  ameh  are  of  a  totally  dif* 
ferent  character:  they  are  as  decidedly  of  ancient  national  growth 
as  the  mythic  tales  of  Greece  or  Scandinavia ;  and  any  one  wha 
reads  them  will  see  that  the  hypothesis,  which  transfers  them  to  a 
most  remote  age,  is  the  only  one  that  is  tenable.  When  set  and 
viewed  in  a  proper  light,  they  are  among  the  most  valuable  por« 
tionsof  literature  for  the  philosopher,  though  not  for  the  historian, 
who,  sooth  to  say,  will  find  in  them  but  little  to  his  purpose;  for 
we  vei7  much  doubt  if  the  magic  darkness  which  inveloped  Kai 
Ka&s  and  his  army  in  Mazender&n  be  the  eclipse  of  the  sun 
foretold  by  Thales,  and  we  are  equally  suspicious  of  some  other 
of  the  historical  facts  which  it  is  said  are  to  be  found  in  the  Shab 
Nameh. 

This  huge  poem,  only  equalled  in  length  by  the  great  epics  of 
India,  is  written  in  rhymed  couplets  of  triple  measure,  the  acceni 
usually  falling  oq  each  third  syllable ;  or,  to  use  the  language  of 
prosody*  each  li»e  is  of  four  feet,  each  foot  consisting  of  two  or 
three  syllables,. the  accent  falling  on  the  last  syllable  of  each  fpot* 
This  measure,  it  is  plain  to  see,  is  free  from  the  languor  and  mo* 
notony  of  our  English  heroic  verse;  and  it  speaks  but  little  for 
the  taste  of  Messrs*  Champion  and  Atkinson  that  they  adopted 
the  latter  in  the  versions  which  they  made  of  some  portions  of 
the  Shah  Nameh.  In  fact,  a  translator  of  taste  will  always,  if 
|>ossible,  (and  in  the  present  instance  there  was  no  difficulty 
whatever,)  retain  the  measure  of  his  original,  for  there  is  some 
mysterious  connection  between  the  external  form  and  the  internal 
•ubstance  of  thought  and  harmony.  Some  excuse,  however,  may 
be  made  for  those  who  adopt  heroic  verse  in  their  translations, 
on  account  of  the  authority  of  Dryden  and  Pope ;  but  what  are 
we  to  say  to  a  translator  of  Tasso,  who  renders  ottava  rima  into 
Spencerian  stanzas?  Of  the  common  measures  of  our  language 
we  should  be  most  inclined  to  recommend  to  a  translator  of  Ferr 
dausi,  who  feared  to  adopt  that  of  the  original,  the  octosyllabic 
form  of  verse  employed  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  bis  narrative 
poems,  a  form  sometimes  used  by  Mr.  Atkinson,  and  which  is 
not  ill-calculated  to  give  a  tolerable  idea  of  the  energetic  rapidity 
of  the  Persian  poet's  lines. 

Mr.  Hammer,  who  appears  to  us  to  be  the  critic,  who  best 
understands  the  nature  and  character  of  the  Shah  Nameh,  regards 
it  as  being  divided  into  two  great  portions  of  nearly  equal  length, 
each  distinguished  by  commencing  with  an  invocation  to  God, 
which  is  to  Moslem  poetry  what  the  call  on  the  Muse  was  to 
that  of  Greece*  This  division  depends,  not  on  a  change  in  the  liof 
of  Irinian  monarchs,  with  which  it  however  nearly  coincides,  but 
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on  what  is  of  far  more  importance  in  the  eyes  of  Orientals*  on  a 
change  in  religion.  The  poem  and  the  first  division  commence 
with  Kai&mers,  the  first  monarch  of  the  world ;  the  second  part 
begins  with  Gusht&sp,  in  whose  reign  the  great  reformation  in 
religion  was  effected  by  Zerdusht.  Each  of  these  is  again  divided 
into  two  parts*  also  depending  on  religious  views,  and  into  twelve 
eantos  or  songs,  as  we  may  term  them,  whose  beginning  or  ter- 
mination is  always  indicated  by  the  poet's  stopping  to  take  a 
view  of  his  own  condition  or  of  that  of  the  world.  The  poem  may 
therefore  be  regarded  as  consisting  of  twenty-four  great  epics,  or 
tales  of  love  or  glory,  to  a  certain  extent  independent  of  each 
other,  and  of  the  reign  of  the  monarch  in  which  they  are  placed. 
Of  some  of  these  we  will  now  give  an  account. 

We  pass  over  the  poet's  account  of  Kai&mers  and  his  imme- 
diate successors,  of  the  glorious  reign  and  miserable  fall  of  Jem.- 
sbid,  the  tyranny  of  Zoh&k  and  his  overthrow  by  Ferid6n,  of  the 
reign  of  this  model  of  Ir&nian  monarchs,  and  the  lamentable 
death  of  his  favourite  son  Inj,  slain  by  his  own  brothers  S6lim 
and  T&r,  the  original  cause  of  all  the  furious  wars  between  Irin 
and  Turin,  which  fill  the  first  part  of  the  poem.  All  these  we 
leave  and  come  to  the  story  of  2A\,  the  father  of  the  renowned 
Rustem. 

S&m,  a  warrior  of  prowess  and  fame,  sprung  from  the  royal  race  of 
Ir&n,  was  long  childless,  and  his  heart  yearned  for  offspriog.  At  length, 
a  moon-faced  beauty  of  his  harem  conceived,  and  brought  to  the  world 
a  child  like  the  sun,  but  whose  hair  was  white  as  the  snow  of  the  moun- 
tains. Appalled  at  this  prodigy,  the  mother  and  her  women  kept  the 
secret  for  a  week,  but  at  last  one  of  the  nurses  sought  the  presence  of 
Sam,  and  told  him  that  a  son  was  born  to  him*  whose  body  was  like 
silver  and  his  cheeks  like  Paradise,  one  only  defect  was  in  him — ^his  hair 
was  white.  Sam,  in  agony,  then  raised  his  eyes  to  Heaven,  and  ex- 
postulated with  its  ruler,  asking  if  he  had  sinned  and  furthered  the  faith 
of  Ahriraan  that  he  should  thus  be  cursed  with  a  child  of  Demon-race, 
with  face,  hair  and  head  like  the  jessamine-flower.  He  resolved  not  to 
be,  on  account  of  this  monster,  an  object  of  derision  to  all  people,  and 
directed  that  the  babe,  whom  his  mother  had  named  Zal,  should  be  ex- 
posed and  left  to  perish. 

Sam's  attendants  conveyed  the  guiltless  babe  to  the  mountain 
Alberz,  the  abode  of  the  celebrated  bird  Simurgh,  and  left  it  to  its  fate. 
It  lay  there  for  several  days,  at  one  time  crying^  at  another  sucking  its 
little  fingers.  At  length*  the  Simurgh,  roaming  in  quest  of  food  for  his 
young*  saw  the  infant,  and  taking  it  up,  carried  it  away  to  his  uest. 
But  God  infused  pity  into  the  bosom  of  the  Simurgh  and  his  young 
ones,  and  they  loved  the  helpless  Zal  and  shared  with  him  their  food. 
He  sucked  blood  instead  of  milk,  and  he  abode  in  the  nest  and  grew  to 
be  a  youth  of  great  strength  and  beauty.  He  was  tall  and  straight  as  a 
cypress,  his  breast  was  a  silver-mountain^  his  waist  like  a  reed.    The 
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caravans,  as  tbey  passed  over  the  mountain,  saw  him  with  amazementy 
and  his  fame  was  spread  widely  abroad.  It  reached  the  ear  of  Sam, 
and  he  mused  who  the  wondrous  youth-  might  be.  One  night,  he  saw 
in  a  dream,  a  horseman  from  Hindustan,  who  brought  him  tidings  of 
bis  son,  and  when  in  the  morning  he  assembled  his  Mubids  (Magians) 
and  laid  the  dream  before  them  for  them  to  interpret ;  one  of  them, 
after  reproaching  biro  with  his  cruelty  to  the  innocent  babe,  assured  him 
that  his  son  was  still  alive,  and  bade  him  pray  to  God  for  pardon.  Again 
Sam  dreamed,  and  saw  a  silken  banner  waving  on  the  mountain  of  Hind, 
a  handsome  youth,  followed  by  an  army,  came  after  it ;  on  bis  left  was 
a  Mdbid,  on  his  right  a  mighty  warrior.  One  of  them  addressed  biro, 
asking,  '  was  white  hair  a  sin,  when  bis  own  would  one  time  be  of  the 
same  hue  V  and  telling  him,  '  that  God  had  had  compassion  of  the  babe 
he  had  deserted,  and  had  given  it  a  bird  for  a  nurse.'  Sam  awoke  with  a 
loud  cry,  and  in  the  morning  hasted  away  himself  to  the  mountain  ia 
search  of  his  son. 

He  beheld  a  mountain,  whose  top  reached  to  the  Pleiades,  on  it 
rested  a  huge  nest,  beyond  the  malignant  influence  of  Saturn,  and  fartaed 
of  cypress  and  sandal- wood  woven  together.  He  knelt  down  in  prayer 
before  God,  laid  his  cheek  to  the  ground,  and  confessed  bis  sin.  The 
Simurgh  saw  him  from  his  nest,  and  knew  wherefore  he  was  come,  and 
told  Zal,  that  the  time  was  come  when  they  must  part.  *  I  have  been 
thy  nurse,*  said  he,  *  and  have  given  thee  the  name  of  Dustan  j  thy 
father  is  the  hero  Sam  -,  1  will  bring  thee  to  him.'  The  water  gushed 
from  the  eyes  of  Zal,  his  heart  was  filled  with  grief,  he  was  prudent  and 
pious  5  the  Simurgh  had  taught  him  language,  and  he  said,  *  Thy  dwelling 
is  my  glittering  house,  thy  wing  my  helm,  thee  I  praise  and  serve  God. 
The  bird  assured  him  he  would  rise  to  such  dignity  that  he  should 
think  but  little  of  the  nest;  and,  taking  a  feather  out  of  his  breast,  gave 
It  to  him,  telling  him  '  that  whenever  he  should  be  in  distress,  if  he 
threw  that  feather  into  the  fire,  he  would  come  to  his  aid.'  The  Si- 
murgh then  took  up  his  protigi,  and  flew  down  with  him  to  where  Sam 
was  still  shedding  tears.  The  hero  was  profuse  in  his  expression  of 
gratitude  to  the  wonderful  bird,  who  flew  back  to  the  summit  of  the 
mountain ;  then  turning  to  his  son  Sam  admired  his  beauty  ;  he  prayed 
that  what  was  passed  might  be  forgotten,  and  promised  in  future  never 
to  offend  him.  They  then  descended  the  mountain  together,  and  were 
greeted  with  joy  and  jubilee,  and  clash  and  clang  of  music  as  they  ad- 
vanced through  the  plain.  The  extraordinary  tidings  were  conveyed  to 
Minuchihr,  the  reigning  monarch  of  Iran,  and  he  sent  his  own  sod 
Nauder  with  a  splendid  train  to  meet  and  welcome  Sam  and  Zal  on  their 
approach  to  the  royal  city.  The  monarch  sat  on  his  throne,  and  Zal, 
adorned  with  a  helm  and  coat  of  mail  of  gold,  was  brought  before  him. 
Sam  related  the  wonderful  tale,  and  the  Mtlbids  having,  at  the  king's 
command,  examined  the  stars,  declared  that  a  fortunate  constellation 
shone  over  him,  and  he  would  be  a  '  lord  of  the  sword,  the  mace  and 
the  noose,'  that  is,  a  great  warrior.  Presents  then  were  heaped  upon 
him  by  the  Shah  :  Arabian  horses  and  Indian  swords,  gold  stuffs,  incense, 
rubies,  boys  from  R(im  (Greece),  cups  of  topaz,  goblets  filled  with  mush, 
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flmd  Amber  and  camphor,  breast-plates,  coats  of  mail  and  saddles,  botrs 
Rtid  arrows,  chairs  of  state  and  golden  girdles,  and  a  letter,  conferring 
the  rule  over  Kabul,  and  Zabul,  and  Ind.  Such  was  the  mode  tn  which 
the  Kaianian  Shahs  of  Iran  rewarded  exalted  merit.  S&m  blessed  and 
praised  the  Shah,  and  departed  for  Zabul,  where, '  all  who  loved  him, 
came  to  meet  him  and  wished  him  joy,  and  praised  the  youth  and  strewed 
]|yrecious  stones  over  him/  Soon  after  Sam  was  ordered  by  his  sovereign 
to  lead  his  troops  to  Mazender^n,  and  he  committed  the  government, 
daring  his  absence,  to  his  white-haired  son,  charging  him  to  attend  to 
the  counsels  of  the  Mtibids,  and  to  acquire  wisdom ;  and  the  yoong 
prince  hearkened  to  the  voice  of  the  wise,  and  on  earth  there  was  not 
iiis  like. 

But  love  was  now  to  exert  his  power  over  the  heart  of  the  nnrselfng 
6f  the  Simurgh.  There  was  a  prince  named  Mihr&b,  the  ruler  of  K&bnl, 
Whose  cheeks  were  like  spring,  his  shoulders  those  of  a  hero— th^  spirit 
of  the  Mdbids  was  upon  him;  in  other  words,  he  was  generous,  wise 
and  brave,  but  be  was  of  the  hated  race  of  Zohfik.  This  prince  paid 
An  unniial  tribute  to  S6m,  and  he  now  came  from  K4bnl  with  treasure 
ftnd  jewels.  Z41  advanced  to  meet  him,  and  prepared  a  feast;  and  the 
pf  mces  sat  at  it  long  and  enjoyed  themselves.  Then  one  of  Mihrib's  train 
eanie  an<l  spoke  secretly  to  Zfil,  saying — *  Know  that  thy  guest  has  tH 
hit  harem  a  daughter,  like  ivory  from  head  to  foot;  her  stature  is  like  a 

£  lane-tree;  her  lips  like  honey;  her  cheeks,  cherries;  her  silver  bosom 
ears  two  pomegranates;  ber  eyes  two  narcissi  of  the  garden;  her  eye- 
lashes, dark ;  her  eyebrows,  as  of  the  raven's  wing,  two  bent  bows.  Look 
•t  the  moon,  it  is  her  face;  smell  the  musk,  it  is  her  breath;  ringlet 
within  ringlet  her  locks  curl,  like  snakes,  downwards;  her  neck  is  like 
a  silver  reed ;  her  heart  is  full  of  knowledge,  and  joy,  and  pleasure.'  This 
glowing  description  of  oriental  beauty  made,  as  was  natural,  a  very 
strong  impression  on  the  imagination  of  a  youth,  who,  it  is  probable,  had 
never  heard  any  discourse  of  the  kind  from  his  feathered  nurse,  and  rt 
occupied  his  thoughts  all  through  the  night.  In  the  morning  Mihr&b 
entered  bis  tent,  and  prayed  him  to  visit  bis  house  in  joy  and  friendship; 
but  considerations  of  state  here  interfered,  and  Z&l  replied — '  In  thy 
house  my  place  cannot  be.* 

Mihr&b  returned  home  full  of  the  praises  €jf  the  young  hero;  his 
attendants  spread  abroad  the  fame  of  Zal,  and  it  reached  the  ears  of '  the 
concealed  one'  in  the  harem,  and  filled  her  heart  with  love,  and  she  re- 
solved that  he  should  be  her  husband.  When  Mihr6b  entered  his 
barem,  his  wife  Sindokht,  and  his  daughter  Rud4beh,  came  to  welcome 
htm,  and  Sindokht  asked  him  what  he  thought  of  Z4I.  '  There  is  on 
earth,'  cried  he,  'none  like  him;  he  is  lion-hearted;  he  strews  gold 
about  him  on  the  throne,  heads  in  the  fight ;  in  hate  he  is  a  crocodile, 
a  dragon  in  war  ;  blemish  in  him  there  is  none,  saving  only  his  white 
hah*.*  This  glowing  description  from  the  tongue  of  her  father  achieved 
the  conquest  of  Rud^beh's  heart,  and  her  only  thought  was  now  how  to 
capture  that  of  Zil.  To  the  five  maidens  who  waited  on  her  Ruddbeh 
told  her  love,  and  asked  their. counsel  and  aid;  but  they  told  her  how 
the  whole  world  was  filled  with  the  fame  of  her  beauty,  and  expressed 
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Ifteif  amaze  Aat  sle  alioiild  seek  tfae  nurseling  of  a  bird,  wben,  if  sb^ 
wished,  she  migbt  baye  a  spouse  even  out  of  tbe  foartb  beaven.  TbiS 
ilatteiy  pleased  ber  not :  ber  heart  was  moved  at  tbeir  words  like  fire  b^ 
wind^  and  in  anger  sbe  declared  tbat  she  would  espouse  no  monarcb  of 
Cbfn  (Cbina)  or  Irdn ;  tbe  youtb  Z&l  was  ber  body  and  soul ;  bis  face 
and  bis  hair  were  what  sbe  loved.  The  maidens  seeing  ber  so  deter- 
mined, instantly  changed  tbeir  tone^  and  vowed  tbat  they  would  run  like 
tbe  roes,  and  fly  like  tbe  birds,  to  bring  tbe  prince  to  the  bright-beam- 
ing Moon  of  £&bul  3  and  then  Rudibeh  smiled  like  '  a  tree  blooming 
with  rubies.' 

It  was  now  tbe  spring,  and  blooming  and  fragrant  as  tbe  season  tbe 
maidens  went  to  tbe  river,  on  whose  banks  lay  the  army  of  Zal.  They 
walked  band  in  band  along  the  stream,  flinging  roses  on  tbe  water. 
Zal,  who  was  sitting  on  a  lofty  throne,  beheld  them,  and  asked  who 
they  were.  He  was  told  they  were  hand-maidens  sent  to  Gdlistan 
{Roseland)  by  tbe  Moon  of  Kabul.  His  love  revived,  and  taking  a  single 
attendant  with  him,  be  basted  to  the  bank  of  tbe  stream.  When  he 
saw  tbe  maidens,  be  took  his  bow  and  alighted  to  shoot :  a  duck  was 
swimming  on  the  river  3  be  bent  his  bow,  shouted,  and  shot  tbe  bird  as 
it  rose.  His  attendant,  at  his  order,  got  into  a  boat  and  crossed  the 
ftream,  to  pick  np  the  bird  which  had  fallen  on  the  other  side.  The 
maidens  instantly  inquired  who  the  lion-armed  sportsman  was;  and  oil 
being  told  that  it  was  the  Shah  of  Nimriix,  tbe  noble  Dostin,  matcbleM 
on  earth,  they  smiled,  and  said — '  Mibrab  has  a  moOn  in  bis  harem  ; 
ber  figure  is  nobler  than  that  of  thy  Shah,  her  cheeks  are  lilies  :  sbe, 
above  all,  should  have  joy  and  health,  and  yet  affliction  is  her  lot. 
Would  tbat  Zal  shared  the  grief  of  Rudabeh  !  So  might  ber  coral-lips 
be  joined  with  bis  !*  Z^l's  servant  replied,  that  tbe  gleaming  sun  was 
with  the  mild  moon ;  that  love  awoke  in  each  heart  when  destiny  bad 
fixed  a  union  :  tbe  wise  and  brave  man,  therefore,  who  seeks  a  wife, 
remains  calm  and  patient ;  and  he  left  them  with  a  smile,  and  went 
back  to  bis  lord.  Zal  tbeti  sent  him  back  to  say  to  tbe  maidens — '  Go 
not  away  from  GiiHstin  till  ye  have  plucked  roses  in  tbe  garden  of 
jewels  ;*  and  he  sent  them  gems  and  gold,  and  bade  them  say  nothing  of 
it.  But  one  of  the  maidens  said,  that  could  not  be  a  secret  which  was 
known  to  more  than  two.  Among  themselves  they  said — '  The  lion  is 
in  the  net;  Rudabeb's  wishes  and  ZiVs  are  one  and  the  same.'  The 
confidant  went  back,  and  Zal  was  rejoiced  ;  and  tbe  Peri-cheeked  ones 
came  and  cast  themselves  at  his  feet,  and  be  commanded  them  to  de- 
scribe to  him  faithfully  tbe  Moon  of  Kabul,  adding,  if  they  spake  tbe 
truth  they  should  be  to  him  as  tbe  light  of  bis  countenance,  but  if  they 
were  false  they  should  be  trodden  beneath  the  feet  of  his  elephants. 
Again  art  and  nature  were  laid  under  contribution  for  a  description  of 
the  beauty  of  Rud4beb,  and  tbe  Sipehbed  (chief)  spake  soft  words  to 
tbem,  said  his  heart  and  soul  were  full  of  love  and  of  longing  to  see  her 
face,  and  asked  them  if  it  were  possible  for  him  to  get  a  hight  of  her. 
They  readily  promise  to  go  back  at  his  command,  and  *  drive  her  musk- 
breathing  head  into  tbe  net/  and  bring  ber  lips  into  contact  with  those 
of  Z&l.    The  maidens  came  to  their  mistress,  witb  bunches  of  rosea  ia 
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fbeir  bancls^  extolUng  Zai,  enlarging  on  his  lov.e  for  ber,  and  telling  her 
to  think  on  the  means  of  having  an  interview  with  the  hero.  Rudabeh 
smiled  :  *  Go  back  to  him  this  evening/  said  she^ '  and  say — "  May  God 
fulfil  thy  desires/ 

The  lovely  princess  had  a  rural  retreat,  which  was  adorned  with 
the  portraits  of  her  ancestors,  and  this  she  bade  her  maidens  to  set  in 
order.  They  strewed  the  floor  with  onyx  and  emerald,  with  violets 
and  roses,  narcissus  and  peach -blossoms,  and  with  branches  of  jessa* 
mine  gleaming  like  silver.  The  rose-cheeked  maiden  entered  it,  the 
attendants  closed  the  door  of  her  chamber,  the  key  was  lost,  and  they 
sought  the  presence  of  ZaI.  He  hasted  with  them  to  the  lofty  castle, 
where  Ruddbeh  stood  waiting  for  him,  '  like  a  cypress  with  the  full 
moon  on  its  top.'  When  she  beheld  him  she  opened  the  curtains  and 
greeted  him  joyfully.  The  hero  looked  up,  and  seeing  the  beauty  of 
Ruddbeh  was  filled  with  rapture.  No  time  was  to  be  lost.  The  daugh- 
ter of  Mihrab  loosed  her  luxuriant  pomegranate-hued  hair,  and  curl  after 
curl  it  wound  down  from  the  balcony  to  the  ground.  *  Take,*  she 
cried,  '  what  is  thy  own ;  'tis  for  thee  I  have  nourished  it — head  and 
hair  are  thine.'  Zdl  kissed  in  extacy  the  musky  locks,  and  by  their  aid 
ascended  the  balcony.^ 

Here  we  will  drop  our  own  narration,  and  let  Mr.  Atkinson 
speak  in  very  respectable  blank  verse,  and  describe  a  scene  which 
may  remind  us  of  Romeo  and  Juliet. 

^*  Then  hand  in  hand  within  the  chamber  they 

Gracefully  passed.     Attractive  was  the  scene. 

The  walls  embellished  by  the  painter's  skill. 

And  every  object  exquisitely  formed, 

Sculpture  and  architectural  ornament. 

Fit  for  a  king.     Zal  with  amazement  gazed 

Upon  what  art  had  done,  but  more  he  gazed 

Upon  the  witching  radiance  of  bis  love — 

Upon  her  tulip  cheeks,  her  musky  locks. 

Breathing  the  sweetness  of  a  summer-garden — 

Upon  the  sparkling  brightness  of  her  rings. 

Necklace  and  bracelets  glittering  on  her  arms. 

Ilis  mien,  too,  was  majestic  :  on  his  head 

He  wore  a  ruby- crown,  and  near  bis  breast 

Was  seen  a  belted  dagger.     Fondly  she 

With  sidelong  glances  marked  his  noble  aspect. 

The  fine  proportions  of  his  graceful  limbs. 

His  strength  and  beauty.     Her  enamoured  heart 

Suffused  her  cheek  with  blushes;  every  glance 

Increased  the  ardent  transports  of  her  soul : 

So  mild  was  his  demeanour,  he  appeared 

A  gentle  lion  toying  with  his  prey. 

Long  they  remained  immersed  in  softest  pleasure. 

In  mutual  bliss.     At  length  the  warrior  rose, 

*  Something  like  this  wc  have  read  in  a  fairy-tale — we  think  in  the  Neapolitan 
Pentiimerone. 
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And  thus  addressed  her.     '  It  becomes  not  us  / 

To  be  forgetful  of  the  path  of  prudence, 

Though  love  would  dictate  a  more  ardent  course. 

How  oft  has  Sam^  my  father,  counselled  me 

Against  unseeming  thoughts,  improper  deeds  : 

Always  to  choose  the  right  and  shun  the  wrong  ! 

How  will  he  burn  with  anger  when  he  hears 

This  new  adventure  !    How  will  Mindchihr 

Indignantly  reproach  me  for  this  dream^ 

This  waking  dream  of  rapture !  But  I  call 

High  heaven  to  witness  what  I  now  declare — 

Whoever  may  oppose  my  sacred  vows, 

I  still  am  thine,  affianced  thine,  for  ever.* 

And  thus  Rudabeh — '  Thou  hast  won  my  heart. 
And  kings  may  sue  in  vain,  to  thee  devoted  5 
Thou  art  alone  my  warrior  and  my  love.' 

Thus  they  in  mutual  raptures  passed  the  hours 
Till  dawn  appeared,  and  then  voluptuous  kisses, 
And  lustrous  eyes  bedimmed  with  pearly  tears. 
Bespoke  the  parting  moment.     '  O  thou  sun. 
The  glory  of  the  world,  why  with  thy  beams 
Intrusively  divide  two  happy  lovers  V 
Thus  they  exclaimed.    Then  Z41,  with  fond  adieus, 
Softly  descended  from  the  balcony. 
And  hastened  to  his  tent." 

We  have  given  the  above  as  rather  a  favourable  specimen  of 
Mr.  Atkinson's  blank  verse;  but  how. one  misses  the  resounding 
rhymes  and  joyous  rapid  career  of  the  triple  measure  of  the 
original,  which  dances  along  like  the  opening  of  Moore's  Light  of 
the  Harem  !     To  proceed  vvith  this  romantic  tale. 

Zal  lost  no  time  in  calling  his  grandees  and  his  Mubids  to  counsel. 
He  expatiated  largely  on  the  blessings  of  mutual  love,  and  the  fame 
which  children  of  renown  threw  back  on  their  parents.  He  then  re- 
vealed to  them  the  secret  of  his  attachment  to  the  lovely  daughter  of 
Mihrab,  and  his  fears  of  the  disapprobation  of  Sam  and  Min(ichihr. 
'  Be  he  high,  be  he  low,  who  seeks  a  bride,  his  choice  should  be  always 
decided  by  truth  and  virtue,'  says  the  hero.  The  lips  of  the  Mubids 
were  sealed  in  silence  when  they  heard  the  name  of  his  beloved,  fot 
Mihr4b  was  of  the  hated  race  of  Zohak.  Zal  was  troubled,  and  he  im- 
plored them  to  give  him  counsel ;  and  at  length  the  wise  men  spake^  and 
advised  that  he  should  write  to  Sam  and  tell  him  all  that  bad  happened, 
and  so  all  might  yet  go  well.  The  letter  was  written,  and  in  it  Sam  was 
reminded  of  his  promise  made  on  Elberz  never  to  thwart  the  wishes  of 
his  son.  The  bearer  of  it  made  all  speed,  and  found  the  old  warrior  at 
the  chase.  The  contents  of  the  letter  filled  the  heart  of  Sam  with  grief 
and  uneasiness,  for  mixing  the  blood  of  Feridiin  and  Zohak  was  like 
mingling  fire  and  water.  He  laid  the  case  before  his  assembled  Mdbids, 
and  bade  them  seek  for  him  the  counsel  of  the  stars.     During  the  length 
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of  a  day  the  wise  men  cotitulted  the  stars:  tbeii  came  tBejr  smiling  to 
Sam,  and  said  that  both  ZaI  and  Mihrab's  daughter  were  bom  under 
fortunate  stars;  that  a  mighty  hero  would  be  bom  from  them>  who 
would  set  the  throne  of  the  Shah  on  the  back  of  the  clouds,  drive  evil 
from  the  earth,  reduce  Mazenderan  and  afflict  Turan ;  while  Iran  should 
experience  nothing  but  good  at  his  hands.  Sam's  heart  rejoiced  at  these 
tidings,  and  he  prepared  to  set  out  for  Irin,  and  use  his  influence  with 
the  shah  in  favour  of  the  lovers.  Zal  lost  no  time  in  communicating  the 
glad  tidings  to  his  beloved  Rudabeh,  by  means  of  a  woman  who  was 
their  confidant ;  and  Ruddbeh,  by  the  same  envoy,  sent  an  answer  and 
some  presents  to  Zal.  But  it  chanced  that  Sindokht  saw  her  as  she  was 
leaving  the  chamber  of  the  princess,  and,  suspecting  that  she  was  about 
no  good,  called  her  to  her :  the  envoy  was  not  to  be  taken  by  sur- 
prize ;  she  was,  she  said,  one  who  earned  her  bread  by  Celling  clothes 
and  jewels  to  the  great,  and  Rudabeh  had  sent  for  her  that  she  might 
see  her  wares.  Sindokht  however,  would  see  the  contents  of  her  package, 
and  when  she  beheld  her  daughter's  clothes  and  jewels,  she  fell  into  a 
rage,  caught  the  envoy  by  the  hair,  thumped  her  in  the  face,  and  gave  her 
in  custody  to  her  women.  She  then  summoned  Rudabeh  to  her  presence, 
and  the  princess,  shedding  tears,  told  her  the  whole  tale  of  her  love  for 
Zal,  and  how  the  stars  prognosticated  happiness  from  their  union,  and 
Sim  had  sanctioned  their  loves.  Sindokht  was  not  in  her  heart  dis- 
pleased at  the  love  of  Zal,  but  she  feared  the  resentment  of  the  Shah  of 
Ir&n.  She  went  full  of  trouble  to  her  husband,  who,  observing  it,  in- 
quired why  her  cheek  was  like  a  rose-leaf.  She  told  him  how  her 
tiioughts  had  been  all  for  the  weal  of  her  family,  '  but  the  tree  which 
should  bear  balsam,  yields  us  poison :  we  planted  it,  and  bedewed  it 
with  water  in  the  drought,  and  when  it  should  yield  us  shade  from  the 
tun,  it  bows  its  head  to  the  earth.'  Mihrib  sought  to  console  her,  and 
then  she  told  him  the  story  of  his  daughter's  love.  Trembling  with  rage 
he  jumped  up,  his  cheek  became  blue,  and  seizing  his  sword  be  vowed 
^at  he  would  shed  Rudibeh's^  blood.  In  vain  Sindokht  sought  to  bring 
him  to  reason  ;  he  bellowed  like  a  raging  elephant,  menacing  the  life  of 
bis  daagbter  if  she  came  before  him,  and  lamenting  the  evil  which  the 
Tengeance  of  Sam  and  Minucbihr  would  bring  upon  K4bul.  Sindokht's 
assurance,  however,  that  S&m  knew  and  approved  of  his  son's  love, 
calmed  his  apprehensions  a  little,  and  he  demanded  to  see  his  daughter. 
Having  exacted  a  promise  that  be  would  do  her  no  injury,  Sindokht 
went  smiling  to  Rudabeh,  and  dressed  and  adorned  har,  and  led  her  !• 
her  father,  who  marvelled  at  her  surpassing  beauty  as  she  stood  before  him 
silent  and  in  tears* 

Meantime  intelligence  of  the  loves  of  Zal  and  Rudabeh  had  reached 
the  ears  of  the  monarch  of  Iran.  He  sent  his  sou  and  heir  Naudep> 
to  summon  S&m  to  bis  presence,  and  when  the  warrior  came  before 
the  throne  4ie  inquired  of  bis  successes  against  the  Diws  {demom) 
of  Mazenderan :  Sam  then  told  of  his  victories,  and  the  Shah  was 
re|eiced,  and  he  made  ready  a  banquet,  and  the  night  passed  away  in 
Joy.  Next  morning  S4m  spake  to  him  of  Zal|  but  Minucbihr,  in 
aafSTi  coBuaandad  him  forthwith  to  march  and  ky  K^bul  waste  and 
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Atsircrf  tS  fh«  race  of  2iOl)&k ;  S&m  made  no  reply,  but  led  his  froopft 
to  Z&bnl.  As  he  drew  near  home  ZiA  came  forth  to  meet  htm,  and  hit 
eloqaeot  remonstrances  moved  the  hero  to  write  a  letter  to  the  Shah«,  of 
irhtch  he  resolved  that  Zai  himself  should  be  the  bearer.  In  this  letter 
Sam  recounted  his  senrices  to  the  crown  from  bis  youth  up,  more 
especially  in  the  destruction  of  a  huge  monster  that  had  been  the  terror 
of  Irlin.  The  only  reward  he  craves  for  all  these  services  Is,  that  the 
Shah  should  regard  his  son  Zal  with  an  eye  of  favour,  and  consent  to 
bis  union  with  the  beautiful  Rud^beh. 

Fame  still  spread  more  and  more  throughout  K£bul  the  tidings 
cf  the  march  or  Slim,  and  the  heart  of  Mihrab  sanic  within  bim.  But 
Slndokbt  embraced  the  bold  resolution  of  waiting  in  person  on  Sam, 
and  appeasing  his  anger.  She  took  out  of  the  treasury  300,000  dinars 
a  hundred  horses  harnessed  in  gold,  fifty  female  slaves,  girt  with  gold, 
and  with  golden  collars  about  their  necks,  sixty  others,  each  with  a 
golden  cup  in  her  hand  filled  with  musk  and  camphor,  with  rubies  and 
precious  stones,  forty  robes,  adorned  with  rich  embroidery,  Persian  and 
Arabian  horses,  a  hundred  yellow-haired  she- camels,  a  helm  spangled  with 
precions ,  stones,  a  golden  throne,  glittering  like  the  canopy  of  heaven, 
two  hundred  Indian  swords,  adorned  with  gold,  and  four  Indian 
elephants,  which  bare  the  gifts.  Sindokht,  herself,  placed  a  golden 
helm  on  her  head,  and  mounted  a  wind-footed  steed.  The  noble  S&m 
received  her  with  every  demonstration  of  respect  and  honour,  and  after 
being  entertained  for  three  days  at  the  camp  of  the  Pehlwan  (hero)  she 
departed  with  the  assurance  that  Rudabeh  should  be  the  wife  of  Zal. 

Love  meantime  had  given  speed  to  Z&l,  and  he  was  arrived  at  the 
court  of  the  Shah  -,  he  bowed  his  bead  to  the  ground,  and  the  monarch 
bade  It  be  raised,  and  his  face  be  sprinkled  with  musk.  The  Shah 
having  read  the  letter  of  Sfim,  said  with  a  smile,  that  all  should  be  at 
he  wished.  The  banquet  was  spread  according  to  the  usage  of  Ir&n^ 
and  the  wine-cup  was  filled.  But  in  the  night  the  Shah  pondered  on 
the  dangers  of  an  alliance  with  the  race  of  Zohak,  and  be  resolved  to 
tend  Zal  to  wars  whence  he  might  never  return.  In  the  morning  how- 
ever be  consulted  the  Miibids,  and  for  three  days  they  inquired  of  the 
stars,  which  again  replied,  that  the  offspring  of  Zal  and  Rud&beh  would 
be  great  and  glorious  in  battle,  that  his  love  would  be  to  Ifan,  and  he 
would  spend  his  days  in  war  against  Tfirin.  Minuchihr  then  dropped 
all  thoughts  of  impeding  the  union  thus  approved  by  Heaven,  but  he 
resolved  to  make  trial  of  the  wisdom  and  the  strength  of  the  youth. 

He  called  Zal  to  him  in  the  morning,  and  they  sat  down  with  the 
Mfibids,  one  of  whom  thus  began :  '  Twelve  cypresses  stand  in  a 
circle  and  glitter  in  verdure,  on  each  are  twelve  branches,  never  doth 
their  beauty  decay  or  their  number  decrease  in  the  land  of  the  Pars!  (Per- 
tians).*  After  a  little  reflection  Zfil  said,  '  twelve  moons  are  in  the 
year,  and  each  month  hath  thirty  days.'  The  second  said,  *  there  are 
two  excellent  horses,  black  as  pitch  the  one,  the  other  bright  at  crystal^ 
they  both  run  from  each  other  with  speed,  never  doth  the  one  overtake 
the  other/  '  They  are  day  and  night,'  replied  Zal.  Another  said^ 
'  there  is  a  garden  fall  of  verdant  plants,  a  man  with  a  scythe  goat 
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about  ill  it,'  and  diligently  mows  clown  both  tbe  green  and  the  dry, 
neither  lamentation  nor  submission  will  keep  him  off.*  Another  added 
'  in  that  garden  are  two  cypresses,  which  rise  like  sea-grass  out  of  tbe 
waves  of  the  sea,  in  them  a  bird  bath  his  nest,  when  be  sitteth  thereoa 
there  proceedeth  from  him  a  fragance  like  musk  ^  one  of  the  trees  is  ever- 
more green,  with  leaves  and  fruit,  while  the  other  is  in  decay.'  Zal 
made  answer :  '  the  two  cypresses  are  the  two  hemispheres  of  beaveo, 
the  bird  is  tbe  sun,  from  whom  cometh  all  hope  and  fear  upon  earth, 
the  nest  is  the  sign  of  the  Ram,  from  which  proceedeth  the  verdure 
when  the  sua  hath  enveloped  it  in  his  beams,  if  it  rises  at  even,  darkness 
and  gloom  return.  The  man  with  tbe  scythe  is  Death :  green  and  dry, 
all  fear  him  :  make  what  shifts  thou  may  be  gives  thee  not  up ;  bis  is  the 
grandsire  and  the  grandson,  he  runs  down  all  the  game  that  comes 
before  him/  Another  said,  *  I  saw  a  strong  city  on  the  mountains,  la 
which  dwelt  the  wise,  and  in  silence  they  bad  raised  their  head  towards 
heaven  ;  but  nobles  and  servants  went  out  of  the  city  down  to  the 
plain,  and  they  came  into  a  land  of  thorns.  On  a  sudden  there  was  a 
loud  cry,  6re  had  come  forth,  and  great  apprehensions  seized  the  souk 
of  all.'  '  That  city,'  said  Zal,  '  is  the  house  of  continuance,  tbe  laiul 
of  thorns  the  abode  of  evil  here  below,  where  together  are  mingled  juy 
and  pleasure,  pain  and  woe ;  in  yonder  town  are  numbered  the  respira- 
tions of  thy  bosom.  A  storm  cometh  thence,  an  earthquake  rocks  the 
ground,  loud  sounds  ascend  from  the  deep,  but  all  evil  remains  in  the 
land  of  thorns,  and  man  goeth  to  the  city  in  the  clouds.* 

Tbe  sagacious  answers  of  the  youth  drew  forth  tbe  applauses  of  the 
monarch,  and  coloured  with  joy  the  cheeks  of  all  present.  A  splendid 
banquet,  at  which  all  bare  roses  in  their  hands,  closed  the  day.  Next 
morning  Z4l  craved  permission  to  depart,  but  the  Shah  would  see  proofs 
of  his  strength  and  dexterity.  The  lists  were  prepared,  the  Shah  sat  as 
judge,  and  Zdl  easily  overcame  all  bis  opponents  at  mace,  and  bow,  and 
lance.  He  then  was  dismissed  with  rich  gifts  and  a  letter  to  S4id, 
commending  to  him  the  interests  of  his  son.  Z4l  soon  reached  bis 
home,  the  joyful  tidings  were  speedily  conveyed  to  the  court  of  Mihr&b, 
and  all  K4bul  exulted  at  the  happy  fate  of  the  lovely  Ruddbeh.  Sam 
and  his  son  soon  after  set  out  for  the  court  of  Kabul,  where  the  wed- 
ding was  celebrated,  and  the  feast  was  prolonged  for  a  week.  Then 
Mihrdb  and  Sindokht  accompanied  their  daughter  to  Nimruz,  the  city 
of  Sdm,  where  tbe  feast  was  spread  during  three  days,  after  which 
Mihr4b  returned  to  Kdbul.  Sdm  also  set  out  for  Karugsar,  and  tbe 
government  of  Z&bul  remained  in  the  hands  of  Zal. 

After  four  months  grievous  pains  seized  on  Rnddbeh,  her  spring  faded, 
her  rosy  cheeks  grew  pale,  she  felt  as  if  '  her  skin  was  filled  with 
stones,  or  with  iron.'  Her  mother  saw  her  sufferings  with  anguish, 
and  mingled  tears  with  hers.  As  the  time  of  labour  approached  ber 
affliction  became  intolerable,  and  it  was  told  to  Zal  how  *  the  leaf  of  tbe 
cypress-form  was  withered.'  He  went  to  her  bed  and  wept,  he  tore  his 
hair,  and  wrung  his  hands,  the  whole  house  was  filled  with  lamenta- 
tion, the  advice  of  sages  and  medicincrs  was  given  in  vain.  Then  Zil 
called  to  mind  the  Simurgh,  he  smiled  and  bade  Siudokbt  be  of  good 
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cbeer.  A  fire  was  ligbted,  he  cast  the  feather  into  it,  instantly  the  sky 
was  darkened^  and  like  a  cloud  raining  pearls  came  the  Siroui^b.  To 
the  joyful  greeting  of  his  nurseling  he  replied,  by  foretelling  the  future 

growess  and  renown  of  the  babe  about  to  see  the  light.  But  the  future 
ero  was  not  to  be  boru  in  the  ordinary  way ;  a  dagger  was  to  be  pre^ 
pared  bright  and  keen^  wine  was  to  be  given  to  the  Moon-cheeked  to 
deprive  her  of  sense,  then  her  side  was  to  be  opened,  and  the  babe 
taken  out^  and  the  wound  dressed  with  musk  and  milk,  and  rubbed  with 
the  feather  of  the  Simurgh.  The  prophetic  bird  cast  a  feather  from  his 
wing  and  mounted  into  the  air  ;  a  *  smooth-handed'  Mubid  having  given 
the  narcotic  liquor  to  Rudabeh,  opened  her  side  and  drew  forth  a  babe 
strong  and  fair,  and  when  she  awoke  she  said, "  my  childbirth  (Resiem) 
is  cured  of  pain  ;*  therefore  Zal  named  the  child  Rustem.  All  Kabul 
and  Zabnl  were  filled  with  joy  at  the  birth  of  the  wonderful  child,  a 
full-length  picture  of  him  was  made  on  silk,  the  sun  and  the  morning 
star  shining  from  his  cheeks,  as  he  sat  on  horseback,  a  mighty  dragon, 
with  lion's  claws  rearing  itself  under  him,  a  lance  on  his  arm,  in  one 
band  a  mace,  in  the  other  a  bridle,  so  was  he  represented,  and  the 
pictnre  was  sent  to  Sam,  and  the  hair  of  the  head  of  the  old  warrior 
stood  on  end  with  joyful  surprize. 

It  boots  not  here  to  tell  how  Bustem  grew  in  strength  and 
stature,  how  he  required  the  milk  of  ten  nurses,  how  in  his  fifth 
year  he  ate  as  much  as  a  man,  how  when  but  a  youth  he  killed, 
with  a  single  blow  of  his  mace,  the  huge  elephant  which  had 
broken  loose,  and  was  trampling  down  and  destroying  all  the 
people,  or  how  he  became  the  lord  of  the  renowned  steed  Ra- 
kush.  Space  admits  not  of  our  dwelling  on  the  deeds  of  the 
great  hero  of  Ir&n,  we  have  only  proposed  to  give  a  specimen  of 
the  mythic  tales  of  that  celebrated  region. 

Some  grave  admirers  of  the  severer  features  of  truth  may  here 
object  to  us,  that  we  have  been  detaining  our  readers  in  the 
flowery  regions  of  fiction,  instead  of  communicating  to  them  real 
and  solid  knowledge.  But  is  it  not  knowledge  to  learn  thp  na« 
ture  of  the  tales  which  are  firmly  believed  by  a  polished  and 
ingenious  people,  such  as  are  the  inhabitants  of  Persia,  not  one 
of  whom  has  a  shadow  of  doubt  on  his  mind  respecting  the  won* 
derful  nurture  of  Z&l,and  the  strange  birth  and  marvellous  achieve? 
ments  of  Rustem,  and  would  deem  the  man  who  cavilled  at  them 
as  dangerous  a  heretic  as  he  who  refused  his  assent  to  the 
heaven-descended  Suras  of  the  sacred  Kor&o.  These  tales  are  to 
Persia  what  the  legends  of  Hercules,  Theseus,  and  the  other  heroes 
of  its  mythic  cycle,  were  to  ancient  Greece.  The  Iranian  warrior 
is  at  the  present  day  stimulated  to  perform  deeds  of  valour  by 
dwelling  on  the  deeds  of  Rustem ;  Ferid&n  is  still  the  model  of 
a  just  and  upright  king,  Zohdk  the  representative  of  a  cruel  and 
impious  tyrant,  the  blacksmith  K&vah  still  retains  the  fame  of .« 
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lojal  mi  btrepM  ^triot;  and  it  u  MthAtHybtlief^  Ibat  d#t 
Dareffli-e>K4TaBi,httjewd^et  lesthero  apron  was  the  banner  of  Ike 
empire  from  the  days  of  FeridGn  to  the  fatal  day  of  Kudsiab,  when 
it  and  Persia  fell  together  into  the  hands  of  the  conquering  Arabs* 
It  was  thus  that  in  Greece,  in  her  most  glorious  period,  the  deeds 
of  Theseus  were  the  theme  of  the  Attic  orator's  panegyric,  and  were 
quoted  by  ambassadors  as  undoubted  truths;  the  labours  of  the 
SOB  of  Alcmena  found  little  scepticism  to  contend  with,  the  wars 
of  Thebes  and  Troy  were  as  undoubted  a  portion  of  the  natloQal 
history  as  those  with  Tikr4a  and  its  King  Afrasiyab  are  of  tbatof 
Persia.  What  the  Homeric  and  their  kindred  poems  were  to 
one  people,  the  Shah  Nameh  as  to  the  other,  and  no  one  will 
deny  the  powerful  influence  which  the  verses  of  Homer  exercised 
m  Greece,  and  what  an  irreparable  loss  they  would  be  to  the 
inquirer  into  the  political  and  social  relations  of  ancient  Hellas. 
Equally  injurious  to  him  who  would  form  an  adequate  conception 
of  the  nature  and  character  of  the  people  of  Persia,  would  b« 
the  loss  of  the  mythic  tales  which  have  come  down  to  posteritji 
embalmed  in  the  verses  of  the  Homer  of  Ir&n.  lu  them  the 
ancient  Persians  live  and  move  before  us  far  more  distinctly  than 
IB  the  more  sober  accounts  of  them  transmitted  to  us  by  the  his- 
torians of  Greece,  which,  however,  they  strongly  illustrate;  Bod 
though  they  may  furnish  but  a  very  scanty  catalogue  of  real 
events,  they  display  most  clearly  how  the  nation  thought  and  felt, 
lived  and  acted.  . 

Another  reason  which  has  led  us  to  select  the  story  of  TM  ia,  dml 
as  it  is  anterior  to  the  time  of  Kai  Khosrau,  who  is  supposed  to 
have  been  the  Cyrus  of  occidental  history,  it  is  in  all  probability 
one  of  the  most  ancient  legendary  tales  of  the  country,  may  have 
existed  in  as  romantic  a  form  as  it  does  at  the  present  day  in  the 
reigns  of  Darius  and  ^efxe^^  and  have  been  chaunted  in  the 
camps  of  the  Persians  previous  to  the  battles  of  Marathon  and 
PlatsM.  Strange  it  .would  have  been,  if  the  one  host  had  been 
roused  to  deeds  of  valour  by  the  itqwrtleu  of  Diomedes  and  Ajax, 
the  other  by  the  puissant  feats  in  arms  of  2A\  and  Rustem  1  Vet 
the  case  is  by  no  means  an  impossible  one. 

We  must  pass  over  a  number  of  highly^romantic  and  intenest* 
tng  tales,  su,ch  as  the  Seven  Stages  of  Rustem  and  of  Isfendiyarf 
the  affecting  story  of  Sohrib,  a  tale,  as  the  poet  says,  full  of 
"  water  of  the  eye;''  the  melancholy  fate  of  Saiiwush,  die  Hip* 
polyttts  of  Persia.,  Fain,  too,  would  we  relate  the  history  of 
kai  Khosrau,  and  examine  how  far  it  agrees  with  that  of  Cyrus. 
But  this  we  must  leave,  referring  our  readers  to  the  work  imder 
eoBsideration,  and  to  Sir  J.  Malcolm's  Histoid  of  Persia;  oor 
lemaining  pages  shall  be  chiefty  devoted  to  the  Persian  venioa 
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of  the  Ustory  of. the  **  Pellflran  Youth/'  tbo  conqueror  of  their 
CM)i]ntry.  And  here  we  hope  to  throw  some  light  on  occidental 
as  well  as  oriental  literature. 

Hie  conquests  of  Alexander  the  Great  bad  a  most  powerful 
effect  on  the  destinies  of  the  world ;  they  laid  open  the  £ast  to 
the  inquiring  gaze  of  the  intelligent  and  acute  Greeks;  and  the 
cities  which  he  founded,  and  the  states  which  arose  out  of  the 
fragments  of  his  empirci  were  a  phenomenon  such  as  the  world 
had  not  yet  witnessed.  Viewed  in  the  simple  light  of  troth,  tiM 
actions  of  the  Macedonian  prince  are  little  less  than  marvellottSi 
but,  as  we  may  see  in  the  pagK  of  his  Greek  historians,  fiction 
early  began  to  claim  her  part  inJiim,  and  he  who  was  regarded  at 
the  follower  and  the  rival  of  Hercules  and  Dionysus,  must  be  sup- 
plied with  adventures  corresponding  to  theirs*  It  is  probable 
that,  as  in  all  similar  cases,  these  fables  were  separate  and  inde- 
pendent inventions,  and  gradually  accumulated;  but  in  the  eighth 
century  of  the  Christian  era,  as  it  would  appear,  they  were  all 
collected  into  one  work  in  the  Greek  language,  and  made  to  cor* 
respond  to  a  certain. extent,  in  order  of  time  and  event,  with  the 
real  history,  by  some  one  who  assumed  the  name  of  Callisthenes. 
This  book,  like  other  portions  of  Byzantine  literature,  made  its 
way  westwards,  probably  during  the  time  of  the  crusades,  and  waa 
translated  into  Latin  under  the  title  of  Gesta  Ahiandri  Magni, 
and  it  fell  in  so  completely  with  the  spirit  of  romantic  adventure 
at  that  time  so  prevalent  in  Europe,  that  it  was  translated,  and 
long  poems  formed  from  it  in  almost  every  European  laDguage, 
Tbns  the  life  of  Alexander  is  the  subject  of  a  long  poem  in  San* 
chez^s  collection  of  ancient  Castilian  poems ;  the  French  Alexan* 
driad  is  said  to  have  been  so  popular,  as  to  have  imposed  its 
name  on  the  twelve-syllable  form  of  verse,  which  is  the  heroic 
measure  in  that  language.  Portions  of  an  English  poem  on  this 
•ubject  may  be  seen  in  Warton's  History  of  English  Poetry,  and 
Mr,  Keightley  has,  in  his  Fairy  Mythology,  quoted  some  linee 
finom  an  old  Swedish  poem  on  the  famous  gests  of  the  son  of 
Philip.  We  do  not  recollect  any  German  Alexaiulriad,  but  feel  <{tti(e 
assured  that  snch  a  work  must  be  in  existence.  In  reading  all  diese 
difierent  occidental  poems,  it  is  curioas  to  observe  how  completely 
the  great  Alexander  is  converted  into  a  knight  of  romance;  all  ycs- 
tiges  of  Grecian  Kfe  and  manners  have  most  completely  disap* 
peered;  Arthur,  Charlemagne  and  Amadis  of  Gaul  are  not  more 
genuine  pretix  chevaliers  than  Alexander,  who  is  also  Joined  closely 
in  the  bonds  of  affinity  with  many  of  the  errant  kmghts;  we  re- 
collect that  he  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  characters  in  the 
romance  of  Perceforest,  and  many  valiant  knights  whose  aasMi 
we  need  not  r ecordj  bos»led  a  desoimt  Iron  him* 
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The  romantic  tale  travelled  also  eastwards.  Possibly  long 
before  the  time  of  Firdausi,  Sikander,  as  the  hero  is  called  in  the 
East,  was  the  subject  of  many  a  popular  tale  and  ballad^  for  the 
impression  he  made  was  too  strong  for  his  name  ever  to  fall  into 
obi iy ion  among  the  conquered  people.  But  Firdausi's  authority, 
either  mediately  or  immediately,  was  the  aforesaid  Greek  work» 
which  gave  origin  to  the  European  romances ;  for  his  narrative 
proceeds  pari  passu  with  the  Gesta  Alexandrii,  some  events  how- 
ever being  omitted,  and  an  oriental  colouring  given  to  the  whole* 
As  we  may  presume  our  readers  in  general  not  to  be  very  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  contents  of  either  the  eastern  or  the 
western  tales,  we  will  give  an  analysis  of  the  former,  which,  be- 
sides gratifying  curiosity,  will  have  the  effect  of  exhibiting  a  striking 
specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  true  history  has  so  often  been 
converted  into  wild  romance. 

Persian  vanity  could  not  admit  of  the  disgrace  of  conquest  by 
a  perfect  foreigner.  Accordingly,  the  Sikander  of  the  Shah 
Nameh,  and  of  all  subsequent  romances,  is  the  brother  of  Dara^ 
the  unfortunate  prince  whose  empire  he  won. 

Dar&b,  the  King  of  Iran,  being  at  war  with  Failakiis,  King  of  R(im, 
(Philip  of  Macedon,)  defeated  bioi  in  a  great  battle^  and  forced  him  to 
take  refuge  in  the  fortress  of  Amiir,  (Amorium  ?)  the  conditions  on  which 
the  conqueror  granted  peace  was  the  hand  of  Nahid,  the  daughter  of 
Fatlakiis,  and  having  concluded  the  treaty  he  led  bis  lovely  bride  to  Iran, 
When  Nab  id  felt  herself  in  the  way  to  become  a  mother  .she  told  the 
circumstance  to  no  one,  but  having  obtained  permission  to  visit  her 
father,  set  out  for  R(im.  She  brought  forth  a  son  in  her  father  s  palace, 
and  Failakus,  who  had  no  male  heir,  resoh'ed  to  pass  his  grandson  for 
his  own  son.  Nabid*s  delivery  was  therefore  concealed,  her  son  was 
named  Sikander,  and  as  heir  to  the  crown  was  most  carefully  educated, 
bis  tutor  being  Arisitatalis,  a  disciple  of  the  renowned  sage  AOatun,  (Plato) 
and  be  soon  equalled  his  master  in  knowledge  and  ability. 

Meantime,  Darab  bad  espoused  the  daughter  of  the  Kh4k&n  of 
Chin  (China),  who  bore  him  a  son,  whom  he  named  Dara,  and  who 
succeeded  him  in  his  empire.  This  Dara  was  a  prince  of  a  haughty, 
cruel,  tyrannic  character,  the  terror  of  all  his  subjects. 

On  the  death  of  Failakus,  Sikander  mounted  the  throne  of  Rum; 
and  when.Dara  sent  to  demand  of  him  the  tribute  which  had  been  paid 
to  Darab,  Sikander  replied,  that  the  bird  which  laid  the  golden  eggs 
was  dead,  and  it  was  now  the  turn  of  Ir4n  to  pay  tribute  to  Rum.  To 
give  effect  to  bis  words,  be  assembled  a  large  army  and  invaded  the  do- 
minions of  Dara.  He  first  entered  Misr  (Egypt),  where,  after  an  en- 
gagement of  three  days,  he  defeated  the  Persian  host  which  encountered 
him.  Without  loss  of  time,  be  led  his  troops  against  Irdn.  Dara,  on 
hearing  of  his  advance,  marched  to  the  Fratb  (Euphrates)  with  so  nu- 
merous a  host,  that  '  the  winds  could  not  make  a  way  through  the 
squadrons.'    Sikander  was  now  within  two  farasangs  of  the  camp  of  bit 
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rivitl^  and  bamg  received  a  haughty  message  from  hiiUi  resolfed  to  be 
his'  own  envoy,  and  personally  to  inspect  the  condition  of  the  Iranian 
army.  Attenjied  by  only  ten  knights,  he  came  into  the  presence  of 
Dara,  and  told  him,  that  Sikander  sought  not  war ;  that  bis  only  objeci 
was  knowledge,  his  wish  to  go  through  the  earth  and  see  what  it  con- 
tfiined.  Dara,  struck  with  his  majestic  presence^  assumed  that  the  envoy 
most  be  Sikander  himself ;  but  the  disguised  prince  said,  that  it  ill  be- 
seemed a  monarch  like  Sikander  to  be  his  own  envoy,  and  that  in  the 
army  of  R6m  there  were  thousands  superior  to  himself.  At  the  feast 
which  followed,  Sikander  did  not,  as  was  usual,  return  the  cup  to  the 
cop-bearer  when  he  bad  drunk }  and  on  Dara*s  inquiring  the  cause,  he 
jreplied,  that  in  his  country,  once  a  cup  had  been  placed  in  the  hand  -of 
an  ambassador,  it  was  never  demanded  from  him.  Dara  laughed,  and 
the  counterfeit  envoy  had  gotten  four  rich  cups,  when  the  person  who 
had  been  Dara's  envoy  to  Rum  entered,  and  secretly  told  the  king  of 
the  real  quality  of  his  guest.  Sikander,  whose  quick  eye  had  marked 
the  altered  mien  of  his  host,  jumped  up,  seized  the  four  cups,  sprang  to 
borse^  and  aided  by  the  darkness  of  the  night,  eluded  all  pursuit,  and 
reached  his  own  camp  in  safety.  He  displayed  to  Aristatalis  and  the 
test  of  his  ministers  and  soldiers  the  four  goblets  in  triumph,  told  them 
that  be  had  examined  and  seen  the  weakness  of  the  Persian  host,  and 
that  victory,  for  which  he  bade  them  prepare,  was  certain. 

The  whole  of  this  adventure  is  to  be  found  in  the  Gesta« 
Th^re  his  father  Ammon  appears  to  Alexander  in  the  form  of 
Hermes,  and  bids  him  to  visit  the  camp  of  Darius,  dressed  as  he 
#aw  him  (the  god),  adding,  that  be  would  be  his  aid  in  danger. 
Alexander,  accompanied  by  Eumelus,  rode  to  the  river  called^ 
in  Persian,  Strangaia,  which  in  winter  and  spring  froze  during 
the  night  and  thawed  in  the  day.  At  the  interview  with  Darius, 
all  proceeded  nearly  as  narrated  by  the  Persian  poet ;  when  Alex* 
ander  rushed  from  the  ball,  on  being  discovered,  be  snatched  a 
torch  from  a  boy.  who  was  standing  at  the  door,  and  guided  by 
its  light,  reached  the  river,  while  his  pursuers  knocked  against 
tbe  trees  and  fell  into  pits ;  he  urged  his  horse  across  the  ice, 
which  cracked  as  the  steed's  feet  were  leaving  it,  the  thaw  having 
commenced.  Meantime  the  golden  statue  of  Xerxes,  which 
Atood  in  tbe  hall  where  Darius  sat,  had  fallen  from  its  pedestal  of 
itself. 

The  Persian  narrative  proceeds— 

At  sun-rise  Dara  led  bis  army  to  battle.  Sikander  drew  up  his 
troops  to  oppose  him,  and  a  furious  conflict  terminated  in  tbe  defeat  of 
tbe  Iranians.  Sikander  passed  the  river  and  made  himself  master  of  tbe 
camp  of  Dara.  Again  the  monarch  of  Iran  assembled  a  numerous  bost^ 
and  again  he  met  with  defeat,  after  a  combat  of  three  days.  Sikander 
pursued  the  fugitives,  calling  to  them  to  return  peaceably  to  their  homes, 
and  they  would  have  nothing  to  apprehend  from  his  troops.  The  whole 
country  then  turned  to  Sikander.    Dara  came  to  Istakbar,  and  assem* 
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McH'tliere  Ihe  imgaiites  of  his  rmlm,  and  k  was  resMved  Ui  nsak^ 
another  efdrl  for  the  indepemience  of  ibe  oooniry.  On  ihe  approach^ 
ho^teVer,  -of  Stkanitcr,  he  retired  before  him,  and  the  conqueror  entered 
IstaMbar,  where  tlie  harem  of  Dara  became  his  prey.  Here  be  received 
ft  letter  from  bis  rival»  offering  him  the  treasures  of  Goshtasp  aod  Isfeii^ 
diiftir,  if  he  wonid  abslaio  from  war  aad  restore  him  his  family.  Sikaa-* 
der  sent  a  reply,  stating  that  ihe  captives  were  treated  with  all  due 
Mspeot,  and  that  he  wmild  send  some  of  then  to  him.  He  added,  that 
h^  had  leanied  Ibe  relatioitsbip  which  existed  between  them>  und  that  i^ 
Was  nnsfcnily  for  brettiren  to  war  with  each  other  ;  that  Dara  need  uo^ 
thus  be  a  ^itive  from  hoiDe,  for  Iran  should  be  snbyect  to  him  as  her»» 
tcrfore.  Bat  Dara's  heart  was  now  lifted  np  with  pride  ami  confidencaj 
he  rejected  the  i^nerons  oflFer  of  his  brother,  prepared  for  another  battle^ 
and  sent  to  Faiir  (Porus),  a  monarch  of  Hindustan,  inviting  him  to  hia 
atd.  A  thini  great  battle  terminated  in  the  defeat  and  flight  of  Dara  3 
md  two*  Mubids,  named  Alahiar  and  Khanjar,  who  were  the  conipfi-f 
skMis  of  his  retreat,  conspired  and  nvnrdered  hiin«  hoping  thereby  to 
gain  the  faronr  of  the  victor.  They  came  to  Sikander,  who  orckred 
them  to  be  hang  on  gallows,  where  they  were  stoned  by  the  people,  an4 
h^had  himself  conducted  to  the  place  where  the  vnfaappy  monarch  lay 
weltering  in  his  bloo«l,  he  she<f  his  tears  over  him,  ami  Dara,  who  waa 
still  alive,  grasped  his  hands,  comforted  him,  and  prayed  him  to  marry 
bis  daughter  Rnshenk  (Rozana),  that  he  might  have  by  her  a  son,  wlia 
would  renew  the  fame  of  Isfeodiyar^  kindle  again  the  6^re  of  the  pro* 
phet  Zerdusht,  spread  the  Zendavesta  over  the  earth,  and  preserve  the 
fire-temples  and  the  feast  of  Ndrui  in  all  their  lustre.  A  ready  promise 
toothed  the  last  moments  of  Dara,  and  all  Iran  yielded  obedience  to  the 
great  Sikander,  who  became  the  husband  of  the  beautiful  Kushenk* 

All  this  accords  tolerably  welt  with  the  real  history,  and  vefy 
hxactly  with  what  is  contained  in  the  Gesta  ;  but  what  Firdausi 
next  relates  is  purely  orienlal,  and  has  nothing  to  correspond 
with  it  ill  th^  European  narrative. 

There  was  an  Indian  king,  named  Eaid,  who  had  various  dreams 
which  none  of  his  sages  could  interpret  \  at  length  he  heard  of  ai> 
anchorite  named  Mibran,  who  dwelt  in  a  weo<I,  and  to  him  he  repaired 
and  told  him  his  dreams,  and  received  the  interpretation  thereof.  The 
yision  was  this, '  In  his  sleep,  K aid  had  seen  four  men  ptiBing  a  elotl 
with  all  their  force,  they  tired  not,  and  they  rent  not  the  diulh.  Tli« 
sage  expounded  the  cloth  to  be  the  true  doctrine  and  religion,  and  fioiir 
are  they  which  lay  hold  on  it,  one  on  each  side.  The  first  is  the  wor- 
shipper of  fire,  the  second  the  follower  of  ttie  law  of  Musi  (Moses),,  the 
third  the  Greek,  a  pure  faith  (the  Mohammedan)  will  be  the  fourth,  and 
will  raise  the  heads  of  those  who  consider  above  the  earth.  *- iNow,"* 
continued  the  anchorite,  *  are  come  the  days  of  Sikander,  and  to  escape 
his  power  thou  must  give  him  thy  four  jewels.*  The  conqueror  soon 
approachedi  and  sent  a  letter  demanding  submission.  Kaui  wrote  in 
feply,  to  say  that  he  should  offer  no  resistance,  and  that  he  had  in  his 
.{>ossefsioofou4' jewels,  the  like  of  which  the  world  did  not  contain,  an^ 
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w^ith  were  iit  the  command  of  tlie  great  Sikande^.  Tbcit  were 
daughter,  anri vailed  in  beauty;  a  cop^  which,  when  filM  wkb  wtnaur 
water,  would  never  become  empty ;  a  physician  who  could  tell  the  state 
of  a  person's  health  by  the  slightest  symptoms  $  a  sage  who  kciew  ali 
that  could  be  between  the  sun  and  moon,  that  is,  on  earths  Sikander 
panted  peace,  and  sent  ten  wise  men  who  were  to  make  trial  of  the 
jewels,  and  bring  them  to  him  if  they  approved  of  them.  When  th# 
•iftcA  arrived  tn  India,  and  saw  the  maiden,  they  were  so  enchanted  wttk 
heir  beauty  that  they  could  not  remove  their  eyes  from  her,  and  tliey 
wrote  to  Sikander,  and  told  him  marvels  of  the  jewels,  and  at  his  order 
they  brought  them  to  him,  and  when  he  beheld  the  maiden  he  also  wal 
ravished  with  her  loveliness.  1  o  make  trial  ol^  the  wise  master,  he  sent 
him  a  cup  full  of  oil  to  anoint  him  therewith  ;  the  sage  cast  into  fit  a 
thousand  needles,  and  sent  it  back  to  Sikander,  wlm  had  a  ring  (brm^d 
Out  of  them,  which  he  sent  to  the  master,  who  polished  if  bright  as  a 
mirror  and  sent  it  back.  Sikander  had  it  laid  in  a  damp  place  till  il 
rusted,  the  sage  polished  it  anew.  They  now  explained  the  mute  dia* 
logue.  Sikander  had  intended  to  say,  '  1  am  wisier  thun  all  the  philo* 
•opberts'  the  Indian  had  replied,  'Sikander  and  his  knowledge  art 
transitory {'  the  king  had  sent  the  ring  to  signify  his  power;. the  sage 
bad  set  a  mirror  before  him  that  he  might  see  himself.  The  trial  of 
the  physician  was  equally  satisfactory ;  last,  the  cup  was  filled  with 
water,  and  Sikander  and  his  whole  court  drank  from  it,  from  morning 
till  night,  and  yet  it  remained  full  as  at  the  first.  The  Indian  sage, 
when  called  upon  to  explain  this  wonder,  told  how  astrologers  assembled 
from  all  parts  had  formed  it  during  many  days  and  nights,  beneath  the 
influence  of  the  stars,  and  that  now  it  drew  from  heaven  an  unfailing 
supply  of  water. 

The  conquest  of  Arabia,  a  legend  apparently  of  Arabic,  at 
least  of  Moslemic  origin,  and  to  which  there  is  nothing  to  cor« 
respond  in  the  Gesta,  follows :  the  war  with  Fa(ir  having  been 
previously  related|  in  which  that  prince  falls  by  the  hand  of 
Sikander. 

The  Gesta  and  the  Shah  Nameh  now  again  run  a  parallel 
course. 

There  was  at  this  time  a  mighty  and  a  warlike  queen^  named  Kida* 
fabff  who  reigned  in  Berda»  in  Presita  (Prasiana,  or  the  Ganges  in  the 
Gesta).  This  queen  sent  a  painter  to  Misr,  where  Sikander  now  was^ 
who  took  the  monarch's  likeness  on  silk,  and  sent  it  to  her.  Soon  after 
came  an  envoy  from  Sikander,  demanding  submission  3  but  confiding  in 
her  strength,  the  queen,  who  had  at  her  command  100,000  waiTiors,  re-^ 
turned  a  denial.  Sikander  led  his  army  against  her,  and  after  a  month'i 
march,  he  came  before  one  of  the  frontier  fortresses  of  Kid&feh's  realm* 
The  fort  was  taken  after  a  siege  of  a  week,  and  among  the  prisonen 
was  a  son  of  the  queen.  Sikander  directed  one  of  his  officers  named 
Kltk(in  (PtolemsBus  in  the  Gesta)  to  place  himself  on  the  throne,  as  if 
be  were  Sikander,  and  have  the  prince  led  before  him,  and  condemn  him 
la  dial;  while  Sikander^  under  an  assumed  namei  was  to  intercede  fof 
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mid  sare  him.  All  was  acted  as  arranged,  the  prince  was  set  at  liberty 
and  repaired  to  his  mother's  court  in  company  with  Sikander,  who*, 
under  the  name  of  Nektikan  (Antigonus),  went  as  his  own  ambassador 
to  endeavour  to  move  Kiddfeh  to  submission.  The  queen^  to  celebrate 
the  return  of  her  son,  made  a  splendid  banquet,  at  which  she  recog* 
Tjised  Sikander  from  his  likeness  to  the  picture,  and  had  him  seized  and 
bound.  She  then  told  him  how  she  had  known  him ;  and,  delighted 
with  the  boldness  of  his  reply,  after  having  given  him  a  good  lecture^ 
set  him  at  liberty  on  account  of  her  son,  warning  him  at  the  same  time 
against  her  other  son  Tinus  (Caractor),  who  was  of  a  hasty  temper^  and 
had  been  the  friend  of  Faiir. 

In  the  Gesta,  the  queen,  who  is  called  Candace,  does  not  put 
Alexander  in  fetters ;  she  takes  him  over  her  palace,  and  when 
he  is  in  a  remote  apartment,  which,  by  mathematic  art  is  drawn 
by  twenty  artificial  elephants,  she  names  his  name ;  and  as  sooq 
as  he  has  recovered  from  his  surprise,  he  seeks  a  sword  to  kill 
the  queen  and  then  himself.  We  may  pass  over  the  reconciiia* 
tion  which  takes  place  between  him  and  Tiniis,  and  his  adventure 
with  tHe  Brachmans,  which,  as  was  to  be  expected,  is  narrated 
quite  in  the  oriental  style,  and  we  will  follow  the  conqueror  i|i 
the  route  which  both  the  Gesta  and  the  poem  give  him. 

After  leaving  the  Indian  sages,  the  great  Sikander  came  to  a 
people  who  were  clad  as  women,  spake  an  unknown  tongue,  and 
lived  upon  the  fish  of  the  adjoining  sea.  Out  of  this  sea  rose  a 
shining  mountain  up  to  heaven ;  and  when  Sikander  beheld  it,  he 
felt  a  longing  to  ascend  it.  But  one  of  his  mdbids  warned  him 
against  the  danger,  and  he  contented  himself  with  sending  some 
persons  in  a  sliip  to  ascend  and  examine  it.  As  these,  however, 
.were  on  the  way,  there  came  a  huge  fish  swimming  from  the 
mountain,  which  swallowed  the  ship  and  all  that  were  in  it,  and 
the  mountain  instantly  became  invisible.  The  army  then  marched 
on  and  came  to  a  lake  surrounded  with  trees  of  a  huge  size,  its 
waters  were  salt  and  bitter,  and  people  dwelt  in  houses  built  of 
reeds  in  the  water.  Proceeding  tlience  they  came  to  a  pleasant 
hike  of  sweet  water,  round  which  the  earth  was  amber,  covered 
with  flowers  dropping  honey,  here  they  encamped  and  enjoyed 
themselves  and  went  to  rest.  But  in  the  night  there  came  out  of 
th0  lake  huge  snakes  and  dragons  with  combs  on  their  heads,  his- 
sing and  breathing  poison,  which  destroyed  many  of  them  though 
they  fought  manfully  against  them : — in  the  second  watch  of  the 
night  came  white  lions,  larger  than  bulls,  to  drink  at  the  water  and 
they  had  to  fight  with  them  also.  Next  came  wild  boars  with 
tusks  an  ell  long,  which  killed  many  of  them.  Last  came  a  mon- 
Mer  stronger  than  an  elephant,  like  a  horse  in  shape,  but  with  a 
black  head  and  three  horns,  and  attacked  the  army;  the  Gesta 
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say  there  came  also  scorpions^  huge  bats  and  other  vermin  also,* 
and  they  could  only  defend  themselves  against  them  by  setting 
fire  to  the  reeds.  Leaving  this  perilous  place,  they  went  on  and 
came  to  a  laud  where  a  people  naked  and  black,  of  gigantic  sta- 
ture, came  forth  to  oppose  them,  bearing  bones  for  weapons;  with 
showers  of  arrows  they  slaughtered  and  put  these  to  flight;  and 
then  came  to  another  naked  people  with  inverted  feet,  and  armed 
with  stones,  which  they  showered  on  the  invaders.  These  how* 
ever  were  soon  cut  to  pieces,  and  as  the  poem,  but  not  the  Gesta, 
relates,  Sikander  reached  a  town  full  of  joy,  and  pleasure,  and 
beauty,  whose  people  came  with  gifts  to  meet  him.  Before  it 
stood  a  mountain  reaching  up  to  heaven,  and  the  people  said  that 
behind  this  mountain  abode  a  dragon  that  could  wind  itself  twice 
round  an  elephant,  and  that  every  night  they  must  give  him  an  ox 
for  food  lest  he  should  come  over  to  their  side.  Sikander  gave 
orders  that  no  ox  should  be  provided  the  following  night ;  the 
monster  missing  his  food  came  and  destroyed  many  people,  but 
they  lighted  a  vast  number  of  fires  and  made  a  great  noise  with 
horns  and  trumpets  and  drove  him  back  to  his  hole.  Against  the 
next  night  Sikander  had  an  ox's  hide  filled  with  poison  and 
naphtha  and  left  for  him,  and  the  dragon  devoured  it  and  burst 
shortly  afterwards. 

The  next  adventure  is  related  differently  in  the  poem  and  in 
the  Gesta. 

Sikander,  says  Firdausi,  came  to  a  mountain  whose  top  was  sharp 
as  a  sword  -,  he  ascended  it  and  found  there  a  golden  throne,  on  which  was 
seated  an  old  man  clothed  in  silk  with  a  rich  crown  on  his  head.  The 
old  man  was  dead,  and  as  Sikander  stood  before  the  throne  he  heard  a 
voice  which  said  '  O  monarch,  thou  hast  brought  thy  days  on  earth  to  an 
end,  many  foes  bast  thou  slain,  lands  conquered,  and  princes  overthrown. 
Now  is  the  time  come  for  thy  retreat  from  the  world.' 

According  to  the  narrative  in  the  Gesta,  Alexander  came  to  a 
mountain  of  diamond,  from  whose  side  hung  golden  chains,  five 
hundred  steps  of  sapphire  led  to  the  golden  palace  and  temple  of 
the  Sun  on  its  summit.  When  Alexander  and  his  grandees  as- 
cended it,  they  found  in  the  palace  an  old  man  of  majestic  mien 
clothed  in  silk,  M'itli  hair  and  beard  white  as  snow,  lying  on  a 
golden  bed.  His  food  was  the  fragrance  of  incense,  bis  driuk 
balsam;  when  they  saluted  him  he  said — *'  Of  a  surety  ye  would 
see  the  holy  trees  of  the  sun  and  moon  — If  ye  are  pure,  follow 
me.''  He  led  them  through  the  golden  vineyard,  which  bore 
pearls  for  grapes,  into  the  wood  whose  laurels  and  olives  were 
a  hundred  feel  high,  from  which  ran  balsam,  and  on  one  of  them 
sat  the  phoenix  with  gold  and  rosc-hued  feathers,  and  in  the  midst 
of  the  wood  they  found  the  two  prophetic  trees,  which  wept  at 
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tUe  eclipses  oF  the  sun  and  moon,  wouM  tolerate  n0  poison  or* 
etil  insect  near  them,  and  spake  in  the  Greek  and  Indian  Ian- 
gnages. 

The  two  narratives  now  retate  in  accordance  Sikander's  Tiatt 
to  Ttialestris,  the  queen  of  the  Amazons.  On  his  way  thilher  be 
encountered  a  tremendous  storm  of  snow,  which  destroyed  num- 
bers of  his  men,  and  this  was  followed  by  a  burning  wind,  in 
which  they  felt  as  if  they  were  going  through  fire — both  raited, 
as  they  afterwards  teamed,  by  **  art  magi^ue;*^  Sikander  abode 
ror  some  time  in  the  capital  of  the  Amazons,  and  was  well  pleased 
with  all  tfiat  he  saw. 

Fird^usiy  unsuppojited  by  the  Gesta»  nj»Kt  irdatesi  that  Sikander 
omie  tp^  a  city,  whose  inhabitants  had  yellow  s^ias  and  yellow  hair, 
an4  on  his  asking  after  the  wonders  of  the  place,  an  old  man  told  him, 
that  the  well,  into  which  the  sun  went  down  every  evening,  was  in 
their  neighbourhood ;  then  came  the  Land  of  Darkness,  in  which,  as 
a  pious  old  man  had  told,  flowed  the  water  of  Life;  of  which, 
whoso  drank  would  never  die.  Sikander  resolved  to  visit  the  precious 
spring ;  he  led  his  army  in  the  assigned  direction,  and  soon  came  to  a 
stately  city ;  leaving  his  army  here,  he  went  to  the  well,  and  saw  the 
sun  descend,  into  it,  as  he  had  been  told.  He  returned  to  his  camp» 
provided  himself  with  a  guide  and  provisions  for  forty  days  and  se^ 
forth,  accompanied  by  his  viair  Khizr  and  a  part  of  hia  troops  in 
search  of  the  Well  of  Life.  Two  carbuncles,  which  the  King  and 
Khizr  carried,  directed  their  steps  through  the  darkness,  and  on  the 
third  day,  they  reached  the  fount.  Khizr  went  to  it,  washed  himself 
in  the  water,  and  drank,*  and  gave  praise  to  God,  and  filling  a  cup 
with  the  precious  fltiid,  brought  it  to  Sikander.  But  just  as  ho 
placed  the  cup  to  his  lips  a  warning  voice  was  heard  to  cry,  **  I-f  thou 
drink,  thou  wilt  not  die,  but  thou  wilt  bring  on  thee  a  great  evil. 
Thy  years  will  accumulate,  and  thou  wilt  become  weak  and  feeble, 
and  thou  wilt  be  aweary  of  life  and  wilt  long  for  death  to  free  thee 
from  evil,  but  God  will  not  vouchsafe  it  to  thee,  thou  wilt  still  groan 
under  the  intolerable  burden,  and  every  respiration  will  be  to  thee  a 
new  death."  Sikander  pondered  awhile,  then  spilled  out  what  was  in 
the  cup,  and  drank  not  of  it.  He  went  on  and  came  to  the  verge  of 
the  Land  of  Darkness,  and  saw  before  him  a  bright  mountain,  with  a 
pillar  of  aloes-wood  on  its  summit ;  on  the  pi  lar  was  a  nest,  in  which 
were  two  birds,  who  called  to  him,  in  the  Riimi  (Greek)  language,  to 
come  to  them,  and  when  he  drew  near  they  said  '*  Why  dost  thou 
wander  thus  about,  without  ceasing,  in  this  world  of  misery?  Wert  thou 
to  raise  thy  head  to  the  clouds,  still  will  it  fall  back  devoid  of  aeme. 
Now  is  come  the  time  of  trial  and  trouble,  and  the  end  is  at  hand." 


•  Hence,  According  to  the  trartition,  lit-  became  hninuriftl.  See  note  in  p,  195  of 
Mr.  Dunciin  Fo^  bet's  tniukition  of  the  Per»iuH  roiiiiiiice  of  Htflini  IVt,  one  of  tfc« 
•Krira.  publUlied  b^  the  OiieutMl  TrausltttioD  fuoU« 
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Thejr  Aen  bafle  him  goto  the  top  of  tli6  raounfairi,  and  when  te  camS 
(hrther  he  saw  an  elephant's  head  holding  £i  hotn,  and  a  voice  at 
thunder  cafled  to  him,  *'  O  slave  of  cupidity,  trouble  thyself  not  about 
throne  and  crown,  the  time  ib  come  for  thee  to  prepare  for  thj  de- 
parture/' He  returned  to  his  people,  and  again  a  voice  pealed  so  loud 
as  to  fill  them  all  with  dismay.  Some. of  those  who  were  with  him: 
brought  costly  stones  out  of  the  Land  of  Darkness. 

Th^  Gesta  tell  of  Alexander's  attempted  ascent  to  heaven,  by 
means  of  Griffons,  and  his  descent,  in  a  diving  bell,  into  the^ 
depths  of  the  sea,  and  of  various  combats  with  mermaids  and 
other  monsters  of  the  deep— on  all  which  points  FirdausI  is* 
^leut.  Both,  however  relate  the  following  adventure.  Sikander 
came  to  a  town  whose  inhabitants  complained  to  hini  of  the  evils 
which  they  sustained  from  Gog  and  Magog,  (Yaj&j  and  Majfij), 
monsters,  they  said,  covered  with  hair,  with  breast  and  ears  like 
those  of  an  elephant,  and  each  of  their  females  bore  a  thousand 
yoting  ones.  They  were  numberless  as  the  leaves  and  as  the 
sand.  Sikander  summoned  a  hundred  thousand  smiths  from  all 
parts,  and  made  them  frame  gates,  five  hundred  ells  in  height^ 
and  a  hundred  paces  in  breadth,  and  he  set  them  up  in  the  iiloun* 
fains,  ami  thus  confined  the  wild  people  to  their  valleys.  Soon 
after,  he  catne  to  a  city,  where  he  was  told  of  two  trees,  the  one* 
ttiale  the  other  female,  emitting  sweet  odour,  and  endowed  with' 
Ibe  gift  of  speech;  the  one  of  which  spake  by  day,  the  oiher  by 
night.  These,  we  may  observe,  are  the  trees  of  the  sun  and' 
the  moon,  t6  whieh  th€f  Gesta,  a^  we  have  seen,  assigned  a  dif- 
ferent situation.  Sikander  would  see  them:  on  the  way  he  found 
the  skins  of  a  number  of  animals,  which  he  \x2ls  told  bad  served 
for  food  to  the  servants  of  the  trees.  When  the  sun  rose,  a  voice 
came  from  onfe  of  the  trees,  which  the  interpreter,  (for  the  tree 
spake  in  the  tongue  of  India,)  expounded  to  this  effect,  "  Why 
doth  Sikander  hasten  thus?  When  twice  seven  years  of  his  reign 
are  gone,  then  must  he  die."  He  remained  troubled  in  mind  till 
midnight  ciiQ>e,  and  the  moon  arose,  then  began  the  other  tree, 
'*  Ambition  and  avarice  cause  thee  mach  care,  why  dost  thou 
thus  mislead  thy  heart  and  soul?  Soon  must  thou  quit  the  world, 
but  a  short  time  hast  thou  to  abide  in  it.  Do  not  therefore  thy- 
self darken  thy  day."  He  asked  if  it  was  permitted  him  to  die 
in  R&ni,  near  his  mother,  "  That  will  not  be,'*  was  the  reply. 

Our  readers  may,  perhaps,  deem  that  they  have  been  detained 
over  long  with  these  romantic  adventures  of  the  son  of  Philip. 
We  will  therefore  pursue  them  no  farther,  more  particularly  as  we 
have  now  nearlv  reached  the  limit  which  we  had  set  to  our  lucu- 
brations  on  this  subject.  What  we  had  proposed  is  accomplished, 
we  have  given  a  more  correct  account  tlian  is  perhaps  elsewhere 
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to  be  found  in  our  literature  of  the  origin  and  oharaeler  of  the 
Shah  Nameh  of  Firdausi ;  in  the  romantic  tale  of  Z&l  and  the 
birth  of  Rustem  we  have  presented  a  specimen  of  the  purely  my- 
thic portion  of  Persian  history,  and  the  adventures  of  Sikander 
will  show  the  manner  in  which^  in  the  mvtho*historic  part,  fable  and 
real  history  have  been  confounded.  The  source  of  this  portion 
of  the  Persian  poet's  narrative  has,  we  apprehend,  been  hitherto 
unknown  to  our  Orientalists  in  general.  The  two  great  divisions 
of  the  Shah  Nameh  may  not  unaptly  be  compared  with  those  oC 
Grecian  history  anterior  to  the  Persian  War;  the  first,  which  is 
mythic,  answers  to  that  of  the  times  before  the  Dorian  Migration; 
the  second,  the  m^tho-historic,  corresponds  with  the  period  be- 
tween that  event  and  the  war  with  Persia*  It  is  curious  that 
Greece,  Persia  and  Scandinavia,  almost  the  only  countries  which 
possess  an  ancient  history  and  religion,  the  genuine  produce  of 
their  own  soil,  will  be  found  to  oflfer  a  marked  resemblance  in  the 

E bases  which  they  present ;  so  uniform  are  the  workings  of  the 
uman  mind! 
In  conclusion,  we  will  attempt  to  convey  to  our  readers  some 
faint  idea  of  the  vehicle  of  verse  in  which  Firdausi  has  transmitted 
to  posterity  the  mythic  and  historic  events  of  his  country.  We 
Helect  the  song  of  the  Diw,  who  comes  disguised  as  a  musician* 
to  lure  Kai  Ka6s  to  his  destruction  in  Mazender&n,  by  exciting 
in  his  bosom  the  desire  of  becoming  master  of  that  enchanting 
region. 

His  hand  from  the  lute  bath  its  melody  drawn, 

And  thus  rose  the  song  of  Mazenderan : 

May  Mazenderan,  the  land  of  my  birth, 

Its  bills  and  its  dales  ever  flourish  on  earth. 

For  evermore  blooms  in  its  gardens  the  rose. 

On  its  bills  nods  the  tulip,  the  hyacinth  blows : 

Its  air  ever  fragrant,  its  earth  flourishing. 

Cold  or  heat  is  not  felt,  'tis  perpetual  spring. 

The  nightingale's  lays  in  the  garden  resound, 

On  the  sides  of  the  mountains  the  stately  deer  boundi 

In  search  evermore  of  their  pastime  and  food. 

With  fragrance  and  colour  each  season's  bedewed  : 

Its  streams  of  rose-water  unceasingly  roll. 

Whose  perfume  doth  gladness  diffuse  o'er  the  soul. 

Id  November,  December,  and  January, 

Full  of  tulips  the  ground  thou  may'st  every  where  see : 

The  springs  unexhausted  flow  all  through  the  year. 

The  hawk  at  his  chase  every  where  doth  appear. 

The  region  of  bliss  is  adorned  all  o'er 

With  dinars,  with  rich  stuffs,  and  with  all  costly  store. 

The  idol-adorers  with  rich  gold  are  crown'd, 

And  girdles  of  gold  gird  the  heroes  renowned  : 
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Whoe'er  hath  not  dwelt  in  that  regtou  so  bright^^ 
His  soul  knows  no  pleasure^  Lis  heart  no  delight. . 

A  paraphrase  of  this  song»  In  octosyllabic  v^rse^  wiilbe  found 
iir  Mn  Atkinson's  work ;  the  only  superiority  we  claim  for  our 
version  is  superior  fidelity  and  similarity  of  metre  to  that  of  the 
original. 


Art.  VII. — Thoughts  on  the  Trinity,  Second  Edition,  corrected 
and  considerably  enlarged;  Charges;  and  other  Theologicdt 
Works.  By  tAe  late  Right  Reverend  George  Isaac  Hunting- 
ford,  D.D.  Bishop  of  llerejbrdf  and  Warden  of  Winchester 
College,  Edited,  according  to  the  directions  of  the  Author,, 
by  Henry  Huntingford,  LL.B.  Fellow  of  Winchester  College. 
Cadell,  London :  Blackwood,  Edinburgh.     8vo.     1832. 

The  selection  from  the  late  Bishop  Huntingford's  papers  now 
offered  to  the  Public  by  his  nephew,  was  made  previously  to  hiff 
Lordship's  death  by  the  venerable  Author  himself.  It  consists 
of  a  reprint  of  his  well-known,  learned,  and  most  convincing, 
Thoughts  on  the  Trinity :  two  Charges  delivered  before  Ordina- 
tions; seven  Charges  at  Episcopal  Visitations  between  the  years 
1813  and  1831:  three  Discourses;  five  Charges  at  Confirma- 
tions; and  a  short  Address  at  the  Consecration  of  a  Burial 
ground. 

The  life  of  Bishop  Huntingford  was  strictly  that  of  a  student, 
of  which  the  epochs  (if  we  may  employ  so  large  a  word)  are  marked 
no  otherwise  than  by  his  publications,  and,  happy  are  we  to  add,. 
by  the  rewards  which  his  Learning  and  Piety  most  deservedly  at- 
tained. George  Isaac  Huntingford  was  born  at  Winchester,  on 
the  9th  of  September,  1748.  After  receiving  his  education  at 
the  great  Foundation  College  of  his  native  City,  and  at  New  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  he  succeeded  a  deceased  brother  in  the  Mastership 
of  Warminster  School,  in  1772.  In  1782  he  first  appeared  be- 
fore the  Public  as  Author  of  some  Greek  Monostrophic  Odes,  of 
which,  during  the  year  before,  he  had  circulated  among  his 
friends  a  private  impression.  To  publish  in  Greek  is  at  once  to 
throw  down  the  gauntlet  to  professed  Scholars,  and  to  challenge 
the  most  searching  Criticism.  In  the  Monthly  Review,  therefore, 
the  late  Dr.  Charles  Burney  most  elaborately,  and  in  more  than 
one  Number,  subjected  these  Odes  to  rigid  investigation.  His 
objections  were  partly  answered  and  partly  admitted  by  Mr. 
Huntingford,  in  an  Apology,  which  deservedly  called  forth  the 
loudest  praise,  even  from  the  Critic  himself.  The  labour  which 
Dr.  Burney  expended  upon  these  Reviews  may  be  estimated  by 
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an  inspection  of  two  interleaved  copies  containing  h  15  MS.  notes« 
now  preserved  in  the  British  Museum;  and  the  controversy,  if  it 
can  be  so  called,  between  these  two  eminent  scholars,  insteaA  of 
producing  that  interchange  of  vituperation  which  has  too  often 
disgraced  literature  on  similar  occasions,  must  have  geacraled 
mutual  esteem. 

The  same  year  which  saw  the  publication  of  the  Monostrophica 
gave  birth  to  a  less  ambitious  but  most  useful  Work,  which  has 
since  been  nahiraliced  in  all  our  great  Schools.  The  Inlroduo- 
tioH  to  ike  wriiing  of  Greek.  In  1785  Mr.  Huntingford  was 
chosen  a  Fellow  of  Winchester  Collegeyof  which  Body  four  years 
afterwards  he  became  Warden.  The  Bishopric  of  Gloucester 
was  conferred  upon  him  in  1801,  during  the  administration  of  his 
former  pupil,  the  present  Viscount  Sidmouth;  and  in  1815  he 
was  translated  to  the  See  of  Hereford.  His  publications^  after 
promotion  to  the  Bench,  were  chiefly  professional ;  and  several, 
of  them  were  directed  against  concessions  to  the  Roman  Catho* 
fics;  a  measure  which  Bishop  Huntingford  felt  convinced  wa9 
delusive  in  its  promise  of  conciliation^  and  pregnant  with  infinite 
danger  on  general  principles. 

The  Bishop  died  unmarried  on  the  fii^th  of  April,  185^;  and 
was  burred,  according  to  his  own  desire,  in  the  village  of  Comp- 
ton,  near  Winchester.  A  Tablet  to  his  memory,  in  the  Church 
of  that  Parish,  bears,  after  the  name  and  date,  the  following 
simple  inscription  from  his  own  pen,  in  which  it  may  be  truly 
aaid  that  he  beittg  dead  yet  speaketh.  **  In  the  early  part  of  his 
Priesthood  he  was  Curate  of  this  Parish.  From  that  time  he 
always  entertained  a  regard  for  it.  And  he  now  wishes  to  remind 
its  Parishioners  that  the  salvation  of  their  souls  is  to  be  attained 
only  by  believing  what  is  taught,  and  doing  what  is  comnranded 
in  the  Gospel  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.^ 

A  vigorous  and  masculine  understanding,  sound  and  accurate 
Teaming,  plain  and  unobtrusive  habits,  assiduity  in  performing 
ftie  duties  of  his  Episcopal  charge,  and  munificence  in  dispensing 
its  revenues,  were  the  chief  characteristics  of  this  very  amiable 
Prelate.  Of  the  Church  to  which  he  belonged  be  was  a  fearless 
and  powerful  advocate;  and  the  extracts  >K'liich  we  shall  subjoin 
from  the  present  volume  will  show  his  opinion  on  certain  points 
connected  with  its  discipline,  which  have  been  a  good  deal  dis- 
cussed by  others,  and  sometimes  not  with  eoual  wisdom.  The 
first  passage  ofFers  a  very  seasonable  and  rational  caution  to  our 
younger  brethren  on  points  M'hich  not  unfrequently  have  called 
forth  advice  in  a  tone  far  too  overstrained. 

"  In  the  concerns  of  life  many  things  might  be  mentioned, -which,  if 
tbey  could  possibly  be  taken  in  the  abstract,  and  were  totally  uncon- 
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xmM  ^Ik  aUtiepettdeiKks  of  penons  and  ioSeelfty  would  bt  in  tbtioi- 
aolvea  indilfertol.  If,  however,  they  are  consSdered,  at  they  musl  W 
ODonderad,  with  reference  to  eollatend  circumstances,  and  according  to 
the  inflaence  with  wliich  they  may  operate  either  in  a  Binaller  or  a  larger 
oivele  of  the  coaimunity,  they  beeooie,  fn>oi  their  relation  and  tendency, 
SMtiera  of  importance. 

**  In  the  article  of  ch-eta,  for  instance,  we  know  that  the  outward  garh^' 
can  make  man  internally  neither  better  nor  worse.  Taken  therefore  m 
the  ahstmet,  dresa  is  a  thing  indifferent.  But  Hring,  as  we  do,  in  society, 
and  ]«  the  view  of  oshers,  we  are  nos  at  liberty  to  be  guided  merely  hy 
the  N€aementa  of  abstract  reasooiuf.  We  are  bound  te  consider  whM 
ia  reqeired  of  «s  by  that  society,  in  which  we  are  situated  |  and  we  ar# 
eKMcfted  to  hear  it  in  our  recollection,  that  even  our  outward  appearance 
will  have  its  weight,  either  to  beneficial  or  injurious  ends.  If  to  a  certaiii 
kind  of  dress  society  has  by  long  (and,  if  yoa  please,  fanciful)  prejudice, 
aen^Lcd  an  idea  of  that  gravity^  which  is  smtable  to  persons  engaged  in 
the  sacred  ministry,  every  prudent  man  will  yield  to  that  prtjudice,  and 
adopt  what  the  poblic  opinion  has  sanctioned.  For  that  minister  offends 
society,  brings  disrespect  oa  his  order,  and  thereby  weakens  the  genernt 
canae  he  has  undertaken  to  support,  who  appears  habited  in  apparel, 
which  through  usage  is  thought  improper,  and  which  occasions  him  U^ 
be  censored  as  light,  vain,  and  conceited. 

*^  From  dress,  let  us  pass  on  to  amusements. 

'*  There  are  many  amusements,  which,  if  they  could  be  followed  wlth-^ 
OQft  danger  of  being  made  precedents  for  misapplication  of  tliem,  woiM 
in  themselves  be  innocent.  But  we  know  there  are  some,  who,  through 
pravity,  avail  themselves  of  the  slightest  encouragement  for  their  own 
improprieties.  Others  there  are,  who,  in  their  imprudence,  cannot  discri- 
minate between  times  and  places.  Whenever  our  example,  eithei^ 
through  the  misinterpretation  of  the  corrupt,  may  be  pleaded  as  an  ex<* 
euse  for  culpable  excess,  or  through  want  of  judgment  in  the  undis* 
qeming,  may  be  the  cause  of  unsuitable  and  unseasonabre  conduct,  tl)^ 
lOBOceucy  of  our  amusements,  producing  effects  thus  injurious  to 
morals,  becomes  questionable,  ami  it  is  highly  expedient  to  desist  from 
them. 

"  But  far  more  questionable  will  become  their  innocency,  and  much 
greater  will  be  the  expediency  of  relinquishing  our  amusements,  if  we 
are  assured  the  pursuit  of  them  disgusts  persons  of  tender  conscience. 
li  behoves  every  minister  to  be  circumspect,  and  to  be  thoroughly  ac«-. 
quainted  with  the  sentiments  and  disposition  of  those  among  whom  he* 
is  placed.  If  he  perceives  worthy  and  pious  people  disturbed,  that  their 
minister  is  engaged  in  di%'ersions  which  corresp<md  not  with  their  opi* 
ntons  of  the  decent  demeanour  required  in  him  who  is  to  be  an  example 
of  regular  and  quiet  deportment,  be  will  show  his  good  seilse,  his  value 
for  reputation,  his  regard  for  the  credit  of  his  onler,  and,  above  all,  hie 
Chrissian  charity,  by  sacrificing  his  diversions  to  the  higher  consideration 
ef  not  giving  ofience.'* — pp.  1  GO,  161. 

The  second  extract  relates  to  the  much  disputed  compatibili- 
litj  of  the  Clerical  with  the  Magisterial  office. 
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.  ''  The'foilrtb  Apostolical  Canou  lays  on  the  clergy  tSis  intiibitidn;' 
'  Let  not  a  bisbop,  priest,  or  deacoOi  take  on  himself  worldly  cares ;  it* 
be  acts  otherwise^  let  him  be  deposed.*  The  seventy-fourth  ordains,  thai 
he  was  to  be  deposed  who  should  wish  to  be  at  the  same  time  a  Roman 
ipagistrate  and  a  sacred  minister.  With  these  corresponds  our  seyenty- 
sixth  canon ;  *  No  man  being  admitted  a  deacon  or  minister,  shall  from 
thenceforth  voluntarily  relinquish  the  same ;  nor  afterward  use  himself 
io  the  course  of  his  life  as  a  layman,  upon  pain  of  excommunication.' 
If  not  guided  by  contemplation  of  these  canons,  yet  clearly  actuated  by 
the  principle  which  pervades  them,  some  have  contended  that,  in  any 
case,  or  under  any  form,  the  exercise  of  civil  magistracy  is  improper  for 
a  clergyman,  it  is,  indeed,  impossible  not  to  respect  the  motives  in 
which  such  an  opinion  originates ;  to  many,  however,  it  may  appe^ir 
questionable  if  that  opinion  be  founded  on  good  reasons^  and  thence  be 
correct. 

**  On  all  occasions  it  is  most  advisable  to  consider  cases  precisely  as 
they  are  in  their  nature  and  tendency.  With  repect  to  the  question, 
whether  consistently  with  their  holy  office  the  clergy  can  act  as  magis- 
trates }  the  case  stands  thus :  on  the  one  hand  it  must  be  admitted  that, 
in  general,  professional  studies  and  spiritual  attentions  have  a  paramount 
daim  on  the  prime  hours  of  every  day  in  the  life  of  a  parochial  minister. 
On  the  other  hand  it  may  be  averred,  that  except  in  cures,  which  on 
account  of  a  numerous  population  demand  continual  and  laborious  dis- 
charge of  parochial  duties  for  the  young  and  for  the  old,  for  the  well 
and  for  the  sick,  for  the  living  and  for  the  dead  5  except  in  cures  of  suclr 
description,  it  may  be  averred  that  the  most  diligent  and  attentive  pas- 
tors must  find,  in  every  week,  some  portion  of  time  at  their  own  com- 
mand. Now,  whether  seasons  of  leisure  are  passed  in  a  manner  uncle« 
rical,  if  they  are  devoted  to  purposes  resembling  some  objects  of  magis- 
tracy, shall  be  decided  by  that  eminently  pious  minister  whose  name 
was  Herbert.  In  his  work  entitled  '  A  Priest  to  the  Temple,*  we  read 
this  passage ;  *  The  country  parson  desires  to  be  all  to  his  parishioners ; 
and  not  only  a  pastor  but  a  lawyer  also.  Therefore  he  endures  not  that 
any  of  his  flock  should  go  to  law ;  but,  in  any  controversy,  that  they 
should  resort  to  him  as  their  judge.  To  this  end  he  hath  gotten  to 
himself  some  insight  in  things  ordinarily  incident  and  controverted,  by 
experience  and  by  reading  some  initiatory  treatises  in  the  law.'  If  in 
opposition  to  what  is  intimated  by  the  concluding  words  of  the  passage 
just  quoted,  it  should  be  urged  that  Bishop  Warburton  discouraged  bis 
clergy  from  the  study  of  law,  two  answers  are  obvious.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  one  thing  to  make  law  a  study,  but  another  and  very  diffe- 
rent, to  collect  from  compendious  works  that  degree  of  legal  knowledge 
which  may  be  adequate  for  general  use.  In  the  next  place,  Warburton 
was  not  so  well  acquainted  as  Herbert  with  civil  exigencies  in  rural 
situations ;  and,  therefore,  he  was  less  sensible  of  the  practical  utility 
derived  in  those  situations  from  the  minister's  having  attained  a  mode- 
rate share  of  skill  in  jurisprudence.  By  the  authority  of  Herbert  we 
may  abide.  He  had  presupposed  that  the  pastor  had  omitted  nothing 
sacerdotal  either  within  or  out  of  his  church  j  that  being  the  case,  ac- 
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cording  to  bis  conception  in  the  abstract,  administration  of  justice  be* 
conies  one  of  the  secondary  duties  incumbent  on  a  parochial  minister. 

"  Let  us  proceed  to  a  view  of  real  life  and  to  consideration  of  fact. 

"  Having  laid  it  down  as  a  principle  of  strictest  obligation,  that  due 
attention  must  be  faithfully  paid  to  all  religious  concerns ;  and  having 
taken  it  for  granted  that  such  principle  is  exemplified  with  the  utmost 
observance  requisite  and  possible ;  let  us  ask,  '  not  if  it  will  be  culpable 
in  a  parochial  minister  to  direct  his  thoughts  from  private  to  public 
^ood  ?  for  such  a  question  could  originate  only  in  a  mistaken  idea,  that 
a  parochial  minister  must  cease  to  be  influenced  by  human  feelings,  or 
io  be  interested  about  human  affairs,  beyond  the  limits  of  his  own 
parish.  We  will  ask,  if  a  parochial  minister  consults  public  good  when 
be  acts  as  a  magistrate  for  a  district  more  extensive  than  the  boundaries 
of  his  own  parish  ?  That  the  reply  must  be  in  the  affirmative,  the  follow* 
ing  reasons  will  demonstrate. 

''  During  a  considerable  part  of  each  returning  year^  the  lay  magis* 
trates  residing  in  their  respective  counties  are  comparatively  few,  in 
proportion  to  the  business  perpetually  arising,  which  by  law  must  of  ne* 
eessity  come  under  judicial  cognizance.  If,  then,  parochial  ministers  are 
excluded  universally  from  commissions  of  peace,  there  will  ensue  a  re» 
tardation  of  legal  proceedings;  a  delay  which  must  be  injurious  to  the 
Jocal  community  where  the  impediment  happens,  and  thence  to  the  na« 
tion  at  large,  but  if  those  to  whom  is  consigned  authority  for  appoint* 
flient  will  continue  to  nominate,  as  in  right  judgment  and  sound  policy 
they  shoidd  nominate,  clerical  equally  with  lay  magistrates,  the  system  of 
government,  so  far  as  internal  regularity  and  order  are  concerned,  will 
be  properly  conducted  without  interruption.  The  beneficial  result  of 
9nch  arrangement  will  be,  that  law  and  religion,  which  in  the  enlarged 
import  of  their  respective  terms  are  both  of  divine  origin,  will  be  main- 
tained and  secured  by  ministers  more  especially  devoted  to  the  constitur 
tional  service  of  their  country  and  to  the  glory  of  God. 

'*  Connected  with  the  preceding  remark  is  this,  which  comes  next  to 
be  made.  However  nearly  situated  lay  magistrates  may  be,  still  in  a 
rmoral  and  religious  point  of  view  the  exertion  of  clerical  magistrates  is 
jdesirable.  The  clergyman,  from  the  very  nature  and  in  consequence  ojf 
hh  sacred  function,  is  bound  to  particular  vigilance  and  conscientious 
superintendence  for  the  prevention  of  practices  detrimental  to  morality, 
find  leading  to  the  neglect  of  religious  ordinances.  He  knows,  that  if 
incipient  regularities  are  not  checked,  their  progress  to  enormities  will 
be  rapid,  and  then  suppression  will  be  at  least  difficult,  if  not  impossible. 
It  is  on  that  account  required  of  him  to  notice  what  others  perhaps 
might  be  disposed  to  overlook  as  immaterial ;  and  by  his  being  invested 
with  a  controlling  power,  he  is  enabled  effectually  to  prohibit  and  re* 
strain  whatever  is  or  pernicious  tendency  if  it  violates  law." — pp.  285 — 
289. 

Our  last  citation  may  be  read  with  advantage  by  all  parties  at 
the  present  most  appalling  crisis  of  our  Church.  It  neither  ad- 
inits  addition,  nor  req^uires  Qommentt 
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**  *  Meddle  nol  with  them  that  mre  given  to  cbenge>'  is  the  naxin  af 
one  who  was  endowed  with  deep  knowledge  and  much  experience  of 
men  and  tbini;s.  I'hat,  however,  like  other  brief  sayings,  is  to  be  inter- 
preted according  to  the  exigencies  of  time,  and  the  dictates  of  common 
tense.  So  judged  our  ancestors;  to  whom,  under  Divine  Providence! 
we  owe,  what  are  the  blessings  and  glory  of  this  country — the  Refor* 
nation  and  Revolution.  But,  taken  with  reference  to  the  ordinary 
course  of  civil  and  religions  polity,  the  proverb  will  mean  this :  — '  Have 
no  concern  with  them  that  are  fond  of  change,  either  from  caprice,  or 
from  impatience  of  what  is  established,  and  avidity  for  somewhat ^novel^ 
or  from  self-conceit,  the  companion  of  inexperience ;  or  perhaps  from 
anme  motive  sinister  in  its  end.'  Brouglu  by  the  Reformation  to  the  full 
enjoyment  of  Christian  liberty,  we  are  not  involved  in  difficulty,  we  are 
not  reduced  to  a  dilemma,  by  pronouncing  our  church  infallible,  and 
thence  precluding  ourselves  from  possibility  of  improvement,  even  if 
such  be  requisite.  To  ascertain,  however,  the  seasons,  and  to  decide  on 
the  particulars  which  will  so  urgently  require  improvement,  at  to  d«* 
mand  attempts  for  amending  what  resulted  from  iha  anxious  labourt  of 
the  most  learned,  the  most  wise,  the  most  religious  among  onr  prede* 
ctttort,  and  what  was  prepared  by  them  for  public  use;  this  is,  indeed* 
a  concern  momentous,  and  assuredly  deserving  more  than  a  commofl 
degree  of  reflection.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  accommodation,  oe» 
easionally  adapting  itself  to  change  of  import  in  the  words  of  our  lan- 
guage, or  to  greater  refinement  and  delicacy  of  sentiment,  of  to  diflPe* 
rtnctt  of  custom,  which  may  have  an  influence  on  the  appointment  of 
certain  hours  for  tlie  discharge  of  sacred  duties,  however  expedient  it 
may  be  conceived  to  liepart  from  adherence  to  matters  thus  external  and 
ainessential ;  yet  that  infringement  should  be  made  on  the  distinguishing 
characteristics,  the  vital  principles,  the  main  body  of  our  church,  it  mott 
earnestly,  most  anxiously  to  be  deprecated.  And  before  commencing 
even  such  acconimodation,  as  variable  circumstances  in  themselves  in^ 
different  may  seem  to  recommend ;  the  difficulty,  perhaps  too  the  danger, 
pf  the  undertaking  should  be  well  considered;  the  utter  impossibility  oF 
giving  universal  satisfaction  should  not  be  so  entirely  forgotten  or  die* 
regarded  at  to  carry  with  it  no  weight;  the  degree  in  which,  beyond 
comparison,  the  excellencies  of  our  church  preponderate  against  its 
minor  imperfections,  should  be  continually  had  in  forcible  reeoUectiou } 
the  duty  of  regulating  procedure,  acconling  to  the  decision  of  legitimate 
Authority,  should  be  remembered  and  observed  as.  indispensable.  Igno- 
rance is  usually  accompanied  with  temerity ;  and  when  those  two  mental 
infirmities  united  are  precipitate  for  alteration,  they  are  heedless  of  whal 
may  ensue  from  the  attempt.  Experience  leads  to  deliberation.  Both 
pause  before  they  enter  on  the  problematical  work  of  removing  what  hat 
been  long  established ;  lest  in  aiming  at  the  attainment  of  ideal  perftc* 
tion,  they  should  sacrifice  substantial  and  really  existing  good.  The 
nicely  adjusted  proportions  of  an  edifice,  large  in  dimensions,  cannot  be 
fully  comprehendea  without  examination  continued  far  a  sufficient  time, 
and  conducted  with  skill  by  the  rules  of  architecture.  The  well-orde>ed 
polity  of  our  religious  constitution  cannot  be  appreciated  at  it  tboold  bo^ 
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withoai  inqutry  into  the  combined  eireutD«tancefl  of  its  fitnett  for  th« 
•acred  txuU  proposed ;  of  its  suitftblenesi  to  the  dispositions  and  opiniona 
of  tbe  people  for  whom  it  is  intended  ;  and  of  its  congeniality  witb  tiM 
nature  of  that  civil  government,  from  which  it  receives*  and  to  vrhicb  It 
gives  support.  Iuvei»tigation  of  subjects  thus  complicated  in  theniselvesi 
and  thus  extensive  in  their  inOuence  on  society,  cannot  be  pursued  with 
success,  if  the  mind  be  not  adequately  instructed,  patient  of  research, 
and  capable  of  forming  correct  iudgment.  Those,  however,  who  do 
come  prepared  with  requisite  quaii6cations,  and  who  study  with  atten- 
tion the  pecular  aptitude  of  each  arrangement  for  constituting  the  whple 
of  our  religious  system;  such  men,,  as  they  progressively  advance  In 
years,  proportionably  entertain  increased  atfection  for  the  Church  of 
England.  Under  a  strong  sense  of  that  feeling,  this  discourse  shall  now 
conclude  with  an  exhortation,  conceived  in  the  spirit  and  expressed  in 
the  language  of  the  good  and  pious  Whitgift;  '  Pro  ecclesia,  pro  ec- 
clesid,  be  offered  our  constant  and  fervent  prayers  to  Almighty  Godl 
—pp.  330—353. 


Akt.  VIII. — Selections  from  th$  Choric  Poetry  of  the  Greek 
Dramatic  Writers,  Tru nutated  into  English  f^trse.  By  J.  An- 
stice,  U.A.  Professor  of  Classical  Literature  at  King's  College^ 
London,  and  late  Student  of  Christ  Cluirch^  Oxford.  London : 
Fellowes.     1833.     pp.  246. 

Vew  tasks  which  a  writer  can  propose  to  himself  are  more  diffi- 
cult than  that  of  embodying  in  a  poetical  English  garb  the  spirit 
of  a  Greek  Tragic  Chorus.  We  do  nut  tall  to  mind  one  instance 
of  complete  succeaa.  In  every  attempt  at  transfusion  which  vre 
recollect  somewhat  either  of  strength  or  of  flavour  has  evapo* 
rated ;  dnd  although  the  wine  which  we  quaff  from  the  goblet 
may  be  sparkling,  it  invariably  wants  the  raciness  with  which  It 
was  impregnated  while  in  the  cask*  It  is  no  disparagement, 
therefore,  to  Mr.  An8tice,.if  we  observe,  that  the.  English  reader 
:ii'ho  confides  in  his  volume  will  never  be  acquainted  with  the.  real 
character  of  the  Greek  Tragedians;  for  that  character,  as  we  fully 
believe,  is  no  otherwise  to  be  learned  unless  by  direct  resort  to 
the  originals.  The  translation  here  given  abounds  in  beauties, 
although  tltey  Sire  not  Grecian  beauties:  and  it  may  be  read  with 
pleasure  even  by  the  self-denying  Critic,  who  is  bound  by  the 
rules  of  his  craft  and  mystery  to  investigate  fanlts.  Mr.  Anstice 
has  sufficiently  evinced  in  it  the  soundness  and  ripeness  of  his 
scholarship,  and  the  dexterity  with  which  he  commands  great 
variety  of  metre.  That  he  has  largely  dilated  and  freely  para- 
phrased may  render  him  a  less  faithful  copyist,  bu^  it  by  no 
means  foll4»ws  that  he  is  on  that  account  a  less  attractiv^e  poet. 
Tb^^,  sel^Qtipa  coain>etices  with  three  trauslatiQps  frQm  tht 
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Agamemnon  of  ^schylus,  a  dark,  obscure,  and  difficult,  but  inosl 
noble  Tragedy.  The  first  of  its  choric  songs  is  of  portentoua 
length  in  the  Greek;  for,  according  to  any  arrangement,  it  ex- 
ceeds two  hundred  lines.  In  the  present  English  translation  it  is 
increased  by  another  century.  The  third  version  is  from  the 
Denunciation  of  Helen  in  the  same  Drama  (664);  and  its  few 
opening  lines  may  be  cited  as  a  proof,  once  for  all,  how  hopeless 
is  the  endeavour  to  render  the  original  into  any  other  language, 
iinless  perhaps  it  be  the  almost  equally  compound  •  loving 
German. 

'*  Helen  !  who,  in  early  youth, 
Named  thee  with  too  perfect  truth  ? 
Was  it  not,  from  starry  sphere. 
Some  viewless  spirit  lingering  near, 
Bade  thy  virgin  title  be 
Matched  with  thy  dark  destiny  ? 
Helen,  wooed  by  warrior's  spear, 
Widow's  curse,  and  orphan's  tear, 
Let  thy  name  thy  story  tell ; 
Thou,  who,  like  a  yawning  Hell^ 
In  the  abyss  bast  swallowed  down 
Fleet  and  phalanx,  tower  and  town." — ^pp.  39,  40« 

* 

Eight  lines  of  Greek  are  here  converted  into  twelve  of  Englbh; 
two  words,  such  words  as  Greek  alone  can  furnish,  become  ex- 
jpanded  into  two  lines ;  and  yet  the  phrases — 

"  wooed  by  warrior's  spear, 
*  Widow's  curse,  and  orphan's  tear" — 

by  no  means  adequately  represent  the  simple  and  most  powerful 
ioplyoLfufipov  ajx^ivfixn  ^-  The  last  quatrain  is  substituted  for  a 
play  upon  words  which  of  course  altogether  defies  translation; 
and  which,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  is  a  little  beneath  the  dignity 
of  Tragedy :  iXi vceu;,  iXavBcog,  IXeTrroXi;. 

We  do  not  like  the  break  in  the  sense  which  Mr.  Anstice  here 
makes,  as  if  the  paragraph  terminated  with  the  last  of  the  above 
words.  They  plainly  are  nominatives  to  the  following  verb, 
1ir\swr9,  and  as  such,  we  believe,  they  are  always  punctuated. 
Neither  are  we  satisfied  with  his  rendering-— 

wpoKaXvfifjiaTwy  exXevae  — 

"  From  her  richly  woven  tent. 
Forth  a  faithless  bride  she  went." 

'  Even  if  %pOKu\vfiiM  in  this  place  is  not  to  be  referred,  as 
KuXvii^fiM  is  afterwards  (1149),  to  the  bridal  ^ammeum,  it  mens 
\he  curtain  suspended  at  the  doors  of  the  nuptial  chamber* 
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Tlie  following  musical  lines  seem  to  us  very  remote  from  the 
original : 

'^  Bride  of  Paris,  such  art  thou ! 
To  Ilion  when  thy  venturous  prow 
First  hore  thee  o'er  the  ocean  brine, 
What  melting  loveliness  was  thine  ! 
A  spirit  like  the  breathless  calm. 
When  summer's  gentle  air  is  balm ; 
Eyes,  darting  many  a  tender  glance. 
An  unassyming  elegance. 
Whose  quiet  charms  new  beauty  lent 
To  grace  each  costly  ornament ; 
Love's  very  flower,  whose  bloom  invites. 
Yet  stings  the  gazer  it  delights.** — pp.  42,  43. 

Trap  avTCL  3*  iX^eiy  Iq  'iXiov  irdXtr 
Xiyoifjt*  av  fpdvfifjui  fiiv  yjirifwv  yaXdyac, 
iLKatTKoioy  9  dyoX/ia  irXovrov, 

fxaKBaKov  ofifiaruty  fiiko^ 
^rjlldvfJtoy  iputTOC  AyBoQ 
irapoKKlvovtr* 

Instead  of  Helen  employing  her  eyes  to  *^  dart  tender  glances,'^ 
we  understand  her  to  be  represented  as  coquettishly  half  closing 
the  lids. 

In  a  similar  manner  we  think  the  following  passage  in  the 
opening  Chorus  of  the  Choephora  mistakenly  paraphrased : 

rav€<a,  rove  fUy  iy  ^aec, 
Tu  o  ky  ixeraiyQiif  vkStcv 
fiiyei  ^(poylioyTa  jSpvei* 
rovQ  S'  &KfiayT0t  ^xbi  yv^* 

So  far  as  we  can  determine,  these  words  do  not  mean  anything 
more  than  that,  sooner  or  later,  retributive  Justice  overtakes  the 
guilty,  although  the  season  at  which  she  strikes  is  uncertain ;  it 
may  be  noon,  it  may  be  twilight,  it  may  be  midnight.  Mr.  Anstice 
appears  to  understand  them  as  containing  a  far  more  extensive 
metaphor. 

"  But  Justice  holds  her  equal  scales 
With  ever- waking  eye ; 
0*er  some  her  vengeful  might  prevails. 

When  their  life's  sun  is  high ; 
On  some  her  vigorous  judgments  light. 
In  that  dread  pause  'twixt  day  and  night. 

Life's  closing  twilight  hour ; 
Round  some,  ere  yet  they  meet  their  doom, 
Is  shed  the  silence  of  the  tomb. 

The  eternal  shadows  lower." — p.  53. 

NO.  XXVI. — APR.  1833.  DD 
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Surely  ^achylus  never  intended,  io  the  last  of  the  above  lines, 

to  allude  to  the  doctrine  of  a  future  judgment. 

As  affording  a  short  specimen  of  an  entire  Chorus,  we  subjoin 
the  translation  of — hJifa^  wovrtcis  oaifa. — from  the  Hecuba  of  Euri- 
pides : 

'^  TboQ  gale !  tbou  ocean  gale ! 
That  waftest  light  oar  shallop  o'er  the  waves. 

Where  shall  the  flattering  sail 
Convey  a  weeping  band  of  captive  slaves  ? 

Shall  Dorian  land, 
Or  Pihian  strand 

Inure  our  youtli  to  toil. 
Where,  sire  of  mighty  wateiB,  feeds 
Apidanus  the  flowerv  meads  ? 
Or  shall  the  loadly-dashing  oar 
Conduct  us,  mid  the  billows*  roar. 

To  weep  on  Delian  soil  ? 
Where  palms  their  eaHlest  bloom  display. 
Where  rears  its  sacred  shade  the  bay, 
That  erst  on  lorn  Latona  smiled, 
Now  loves  to  grace  her  deathless  child. 
Most  we,  mid  Diaa*s  virgin  ring, 
Her  bow  and  golden  fillet  sing  ? 
Or  shall  oor  1^  be  fijued  by  Fate, 
Within  Minerva's  Attic  gate. 
To  bid  the  forms  with  meaning  rife 
Start  on  the  canvass  forth  to  life  ? 
Deck  the  rich  web  with  patterns  quaint, 
Thy  mimic  chargers,  Pallas,  paint. 
And  yoke  them  to  thy  radiant  car, 
Or  trace  the  Titans'  Impious  war. 
Who  sunk  Co  sleep  beneath  the  brand 
The  Thunderer  launched  from  either  hand  ? 

My  children !  take  my  parting  tear; 

Take  it,  mine  ancient  ^ires ! 
My  land !  whem  rages  Gnncia's  spear, 

Mid  ruin,  smoke  and  fires : 
Now  Europe's  handmaid  I-^^far  from  tliee. 

They'll  taunt  me  as  a  slave  | 
Oh !  ill  exchange  such  agony 

For  chambers  of  the  grave! "—pp.  149,  150. 

To  pursue  our  minute  criticisms  here.  We  doubt  much  whe- 
ther Euripides  intended  to  describe  Apidanus  as  a  "  sire  of 
mighty  waters/'  which  would  rather  overwhelm  than  irrigate: 
xaK>Jg-oovv  lirm  raripa,  is  justly  applicable  to  the  powers  of  ferti- 
lization by  which  he  enricties  the  neighbouring  glebe,  not  to  the 
production  of  a  torrent  which  would  desolate  its  harvests. 
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Ib  no  ittstafice  do  we  think  Mr.  Atlstice  has  so  widdy  deviated 
from  his  type  as  in  the  four  lines — 

"  Where  palms  their  earliest  bloom  display,"**  &c. 

€vda  TrfikiT6yoy6t  re  ^oip^i 

irr6pdov£  Aaroi  ^^X^ 
la^yoc  dyoXfxa  ila^% 

He  entirely  loses  sight  of  the  mythological  allusion  in  irpom-' 
ywoi ;  for  the  reader  would  suppose  that  instead  of  commemo- 
rating the  creation  of  the  palm-tree  to  assist  Latona  in  her  travail, 
the  Poet  only  meant  to  imply  that  it  blossomed  early  in  Delos. 
The  third  line  is  uninteliigibiei  and  the  fourth  is  gratuitous. 

What  authority  is  there  for  representing  Jupiter  as  ambidexter? 
The  Titans  sunk  (sank)  not  beneath  thunderbolts  launched  from 
both  Jove's  hands,  but  under  fire  blazinc  on  all  sides — dfu^tTnipm. 
The  last  line  of  the  original  Chorus — aXKot^cur*  *Atia  detXotfMv^ — 
is  far  from  conveying  a  plain  meaning ;  but  we  seek  in  vain  to 
accommodate  it  in  any  way  to  Mr.  Anstice's  interpretation. 

In  his  versification,  Mr.  Anstice  is  a  disciple  of  the  modem 
school ;  his  models  are  plainly  to  be  found  among  our  contem- 
poraries, and  we  greatly  miss  throughout  the  regularity  of  con- 
struction which  would  be  afforded  by  attention  to  the  Greek 
Strophe  and  Antistrophe.  His  facile  command  of  metre  some- 
times also  leads  him  into  caprices.  Without  stopping  upon  the 
obscure  question  of  the  mixture  of  dancing  and  singing  which 
prevailed  on  the  Greek  stage,  it  may  suffice  to  say  that  the  songs 
were,  beyond  doubt,  adapted  to  rhytlimical  movement*  Phrynichus 
was  a  maitre  du  ballet  by  profession ;  and  iSschylus  himself,  like 
Messrs.  Harte  and  Weippert,  composed  groAAel  a';(^ftara  op;^i]rix«^. 
Each  of  those  accomplished  Professors  might*  perhaps,  have 
found  some  difficulty  in  arranging  lines  like  the  following  to  any 
grave  figure-dance.  They  are  taken  from  a  Chorus  in  the  Alcestis, 
throughout  which  the  measure  should  certainly  never  proceed 
more  quickly  than  the  slowest  adagio, 

'^  Thy  praise  shall  swell  to  mountain  tbell^ 
And  dirges  due  thy  virtues  tell  -, 
Thy  name  inspire  the  minstrel  choir. 
The  masic  of  the  seven-stringed  lyre  $ 

'*  «  «  • 

* 

So  meet  a  theme  for  minstrel's  dream 
The  story  of  thy  death  shall  seem." 

We  reserve  a  bonne  bouche  for  our  conclusion.     The  S^  jxev  w 

bd2  . 
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narfi'i  TXiij  18  perhaps  the  most  pleasing  translation  in  the  whole 

series. 

<'  My  native  Troy!  to  future  ages. 

Thine  ancient  title  none  shall  tell. 
The  City  of  the  Impregnable  ! 
The  spear,  the  spear,  within  thee  rages  5 
Dark  lowers  the  cloud  of  Greeks  around  thee : 
Ne*er,  ne'er  again 
May  I  tread  thy  plain  j 
Shorn  are  the  towers  that  crowned  thee. 
Soiled  is  the  vest  that  bound  thee 
With  ashes'  foulest  stain. 

The  fatal  hour  was  midnight's  calm. 
When  the  feast  was  done,  and  sleep,  like  balm. 
Was  shed  on  every  eye  5 
Hushed  was  the  choral  symphony. 
The  sacrifice  was  o'er ; 
My  Lord  to  rest  his  limbs  had  flung. 
His  idle  spear  in  its  place  was  hung, 

He  dreamed  of  foes  no  more  : 
And  I,  while  I  lost  my  listless  ga^ 
In  the  depth  of  the  golden  mirror's  blaae. 

That  my  last  task  was  aiding, 
Was  wreathing  with  fillets  my  tresses'  maze. 
And  with  playful  fingers  braiding. 

There  came  a  shout ! 
Through  the  noiseless  city  the  cry  rung  out : 

•  Your  homes  are  won,  if  ye  scale  the  tower, 

•  Sons  of  the  Greeks  !  is  it  not  the  hour  V 

I  caught  the  wild  alarm ; 
I  fled  arrayed, 
Like  Dorian  maid, 
With  a  single  vest  thrown  o'er  me ; 
At  Dian's  shrine  my  suit  preferred, 
But  ill  my  prayer  the  Goddess  heard. 

They  slew  my  Lord  before  me  5 
I  was  dragged  along  by  a  ruffian  arm, 

To  tbe  briny  deep  they  bore  me : 
Thence,  as  the  vessel  o'er  the  wave 

Heaved  on  its  homeward  way. 
To  TrOy  one  parting  look  I  gave. 

Then  sunk  and  swooning  lay. 

Helen !  I  woke  to  curse  thy  sins, 
Base  sister  of  the  Godlike  twins ; 
Tliee  and  thy  craven  Paris,  nursed 
Mid  Ida's  hinds  and  herds^  I  cursed. 
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Yoor  wedlock,  deinon*planned, 

Hath  driven  me  forth  to  roam, 
Hatb  swept  me  from  my  father's  land. 

Unhoused  roe  from  my  home. 
Wedlock  ! — nay,  let  its  title  be 
That  foul  fiend  s  dark  malignity ! 
But  ne'er  may  Helen,  o'er  the  billow. 

Be  safely  borne  to  Greece, 
Nor  in  her  father's  palace,  pillow 

That  guilty  head  in  peace." — pp.  153 — 155. 

Mr.  Anstice  will,  we  doubt  not,  receive  the  few  comments 
which  we  have  thus  hazarded,  in  the  same  friendly  spirit  in  which 
they  are  offered.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  take  the  trouble  of 
finding  fault  with  mediocrity ;  but  tlie  powers  developed  in  this 
little  volume  are  of  no  ordinary  promise,  and  fully  justify  us  in 
expressing  anxiety  that  they  may  be  cultivated  to  the  utmost. 


Art,  IX. — Saturday  Evening.  By  the  Author  of  Natural  His- 
tory of  Enthusiasm.  London.  Holdsworth  and  Ball,  1832. 
Svo,  pp.491. 

The  Author  of  Natural  History  of  Enthusiasm  has  presented 
us  with  another  work,  under  the  enigmatical  title  of  "  Saturday 
Evening."  The  time  wa:*,  when  the  title  conveyed  some  intima- 
tion of  the  contents  of  a  book.  This  fashion,  however,  seems  to 
be  growing  *'  antiquated,  and  decrepit  with  age,  and  nigh  to  its 
final  disappearance"  (p.  15);  and  is,  accordingly,  held  in  sovereign 
contempt  by  the  author  of  the  book  before  us.  In  his  former  work> 
"  a  History  of  Enthusiasm"  would  have  been  an  intelligible  title, 
though  not,  perhaps,  strictly  applied  to  his  production  ;  but  what 
a  "  natural  History  of  Enthusiasm"  could  be,  we  did  not,  and 
do  not  now,  perfectly  comprehend.  In  the  present  instance,  we 
must  again  candidly  acknowledge  "  Saturday  Evening*'  to  be 
wholly  beyond  us,  and  must,  therefore,  make  the  author  his  own 
Qiklipus. 

''  Although  the  Author  dedicates  his  pen  to  the  service  of  religion» 
he  would  not  seem  (layman  as  he  is)  to  trench,  either  upon  the  season 
or  the  oflSce  of  pnblic  instruction.  But  there  remains  open  to  him  th« 
Saturday  Evening,  which  devout  persons,  whose  leisure  permits  them 
to  do  so,  are  accustomed  to  devote  to  preparatory  meditation. 

**  The  subject  and  spirit  of  some  of  the  following  pages  may  perhaps 
convey  the  idea  that  the  title  of  the  volume  has  a  double  significance, 
and  is  intended  to  refer  to  the.  expectation  now  so  generally  enter- 
tained among  Christians,  that  our  own  times  arc  precursive  of  the  Era  of 
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Rest  which  has  been  promMed  to  the  Church  and  to  the  world.  The 
Author  does  not  deny  that  an  allusion  of  this  sort  has  been  present  to 
his  mind  -,  and  he  will  grant,  moreover,  that  his  belief  on  this  bead  has 
at  once  furnished  no  small  part  of  the  motive  of  his  undertaking,  and 
given  direction,  often,  to  his  thoughts." 

We  do  not  think  ^'  the  service  of  religion"  is  likely  to  be  pro- 
moted by  this  system  of  publishing  **  Detached  Thoughts,"  and 
*'  Fragments,"  on  questions  of  so  abstruse  a  nature  as  the  present. 
The  mysteries  of  unfulfilled  prophecy  are  too  important  to  be  so 
superficially  treated,  and  ought  not  to  be  thus  dissected,  lest, 
**  u  one  member  suffer,  all  the  members  suffer  with  it."  Having, 
however,  entered  our  protest  against  this  desultory  style  of  theo- 
logical writaog,  vre  must  admit  that,  in  some  respects,  the  title  is 
not  unhappily  chosen ;  for,  while  its  primary  meaning  is  **  coa- 
ftrticted  upon  the  most  liberal  principles,"  and  is  expansive 
enough  to  embrace  every  possible  topic  of  "  preparatory  medita- 
tion," its  secondary  allusion,  which  has  furnished  so  much  of  the 
motive  of  the  undertaking,  invests  the  membra  disjecta  with  au 
apparent  importance,  as  parts  of  some  beautiful  theory  in  reserve. 
Impatient  as  he  is  of  all  restraint,  our  author  is  thus  released 
from  the  stern  necessity  which  restricts  the  digressions  of  ordinary 
writers,  and  is  left  unfettered  to  roam  at  ease  in  his  evening  re- 
treat. Nor  has  he  abstained  from  this  indulgence.  From  his 
frequent  obscurity  we  should  imagine,  that  he  had  ever  and  anon 
wandered  too  far  in  quest  of  these  midnight  adventures,  and, 
overtaken  by  the  shadows  of  twilight,  had  been  too  often  bewil- 
dered in  the  pursuit  of  some  ignis  foiuus. 

The  object  of  his  first  Essay  is,  to  develope  more  fully  the 
secondary  "  significance"  attached  to  his  title.  It  is  called,  "The 
Hour  of  Hope  and  Diffidence,"  with  the  motto,  ''  that  day  was 
the  preparation '*  In  illustration  of  this  subject  he  refers  to  the 
dismay  of  our  Lord's  disciples  at  the  very  moment  of  his 
triumph,  when  "  by  death  He  destroyed  him  that  had  the  power 
of  death;"  and  he  appeals  to  the  dark  hour  of  Pagan,  of  Ma- 
hometan, and  of  Popish  persecution,  which  preceded  the  dawn 
of  brighter  days,  in  confirmation  of  his  general  rule : — 

*'  That  the  hour  of  preparation  for  a  better  order  of  things  is  not  a 
time  o/favomrabU  appearoMcei  ;  hut  the  reverse  $  and  that,  nevertheless, 
al  socb  a  time,  human  aflbirs  are  actually  tending  towards  the  ap- 
pioaehing  change.'*— -p.  5. 

This  preliminary  law  being  thus  announced,  upon  which  it  is 
evident  that  the  general  character  of  the  work  must  materially 
depend,  we  might  fairly  expect  to  see  it  minutely  traced  out,  and 
its  practical  effects  accurately  explained.^  But  what  is  the  very 
next  sentence  i 
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*'  But  sball  it  ever  oome  within  Ibe  rtaeh  of  ibe  tagaci^  oi  man  to 
discern,  beneath  Ibe  sorfeee  of  events,  the  nodcveloped  ioHiativcs  of 
good  tbioga  to  come  ?     Probably  noi,'' 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  generd  role,  the  application  of  wbick 
is  so  entirely  a  matter  of  speculation,  that  the  author  himself 
cannot  make  up  bis  mind,  whether  it  is  practicable  of  tiot !  Of 
this  happy  uncertainty  we  shall  find  abundant  proof  in  the  course 
of  our  review.  So  anxious  is  be  to  display  bis  **  pre-eminence  in 
the  faculty  of  generalization,"  which,  he  says  (p.  1^)  **  eootfti* 
tntes  what  is  termed  the  philosophic  character,"  that  be  is  ever 
proiBttlgating  some  new  law,  which  he  has  no  sooner  proelahiaed, 
than  he  proceeds  by  his  own  doubts  to  render  it  null  and  void; 
his  evenings  are  too  often  spent,  like  Penelope's,  in  undoing  tbe 
web,  which  his  own  hands  had  wowen ;  while  his  readen,  like  ker 
admirers,  impatiently  looking  for  the  **  Rest,  which  be  had  prc^* 
mised  them,"  though 

'*  Disfippoioted  still,  are  still  beguiled.'* 

The  evil  consequences  of  this  indecision  are  strongly  exem- 
plified in  the  second  Essay ;  which  is  called  ^  The  Expecttftioii 
of  Christians."  The  author's  words  in  explanation  of  the  sub* 
ject  of  this  essay  are  these : — 

"  Our  theme  is  simply — That  if  there  be  independent  reasons  for  surr 
mising  that  a  great  and  happy  change,  to  be  broagbt  about  by  unusual 
means,  is  not  very  distant — then,  the  actual  and  unparalleled  condition 
of  mankind,  In  matters  of  religion,  is  worthy  of  profound  attention ; 
and  may  well  be  assumed  as  singalarly  corroborative  of  such  art  ex- 
pectation. In  a  word — if  it  be  conjectured  that  now,  at  kogtb,  the  9ab- 
iMitb  made  for  man  draws  on,  then  does  the  aspect  of  tbe  time  we  live 
in  well  suit  the  description  of  a  '  day  of  preparation.' " — p.  15« 

Now  what  i»  the  description  of  a  day  of  preparation  giteti  os 
io  thejirst  Essay  f  The  hour  of  preparation,  we  were  ftdM,  is  uto 
hour  of  darkness:  we  were  taught,  in  the  examination  of  the 
progress  of  religion,  to  disregard  **  natural  prababilitki!*  bt^ 
cause,  at  the  very  moment  when  ^  nothing  seemed  more  likely^ 
on  the  grovnd  of  natural  probability,  than  that  the  religion  of 
wUch  it  was  said  that  it  was  to  endure  for  ever,  sfaoukl  atoKMit 
immediately  cease  to  be  spoken  of  among  men,  a  new  expansion 
of  the  Divine  efficacy  of  the  Gospel  was  at  band"  (p.  5) ;  or,  as 
tbe  same  idea  is  elsewhere  expressed;  ''while  it  shall  seem  as  if 
God  had  indeed  withdrawn  himself  from  the  ea^rtb,  tfi«  persMh 
aion  of  bis  presence  sball  be  the  most  vivid."  (p«  83).) 

Let  us  now  turn  to  tbe  description  of  a  day  of  prepavatiofi 
given  us  in  the  secoud  Essay:  **  If  prvbabiliiii9  draum  frmn  the 
9iate  ojT  the  ktfman  mmd  are  at  all  to  be  looked  iOy  should  we  not 
nther^  for  example,^  carry  a  misaion  into  the  heart  of  Persia  e/t 
Turkey  now,  than  in  the  age  of  Almamon  and  Almansor  ?"  (p.  24.) 
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This  selffcontradictioii  arises  from  the  confusion  which  the 
author  has  introduced  between  the  miraculous  and  ordinary 
agency  of  Providence.  He  feels  that  without  the  Divine  aid 
the  efforts  of  man  are  but  vain ;  but  he  can  discern  the  presence 
of  God  only  in  the  wind,  the  earthquake,  or  the  fire ;  and  thence 
he  jumps  to  the  conclusion  that  natural  probabililies  are  not  to 
be  looked  to.  He  sees  the  absurdity  of  attempting  to  confine 
the  miraculous  interposition  of  Providence  within  the  range  of 
human  reason,  but  does  not  see  that  he  is  himself  guilty  of  this 
very  absurdity,  M'hen  he  calculates  upon  the  probability  of  some 
future  miraculous  intervention,  which  shall  dispel  the  clouds  that 
darken  the  approach  of  **  a  better  order  of  things."  No  rational 
biunan  agent  can,  we  conceive,  act  in  defiance  of  human  expe- 
rience; nor  can  be  reasonably  hope  for  success,  without  a  full 
and  perfect  reliance,  not  on  the  extraordinary  support,  the 
stretched  out  arm  of  an  Almighty  King,  but  on  the  constant  and 
uniform  wisdom  and  goodness  of  an  All-merciful  Father,  who  not 
only  hath  created  all  things,  but  also  ever  preserveth  them  all. 

To  reconcile  this  discrepancy  we  should  state  his  argument 
thus : — (of  course  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  trutk  of  his 
premises  now;  at  present  we  neither  admit  nor  deny  them  :  but 
we  merely  wish  to  state  his  argument  as  fairly  as  possible : — ) 
"  The  decay  into  which  all  the  ancient  superstitious  of  the  world 
have  fallen,  leads  us  to  hope  that  the  time  may  not  be  far  distant 
when  Christianity  will  be  more  rapidly  and  extensively  diffused 
over  the  world.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  expected  that  the 
transition  from  a  false  to  the  true  religion  will  be  immediate,  or 
that  it  will  be  unattended  with  much  of  infidelity ;  for  it  cannot 
but  be  that  many,  who,  under  a  fair  exterior,  have  been,  in  fact, 
only  nominal  believers  in  any  religion,  will  then  be  exposed  to 
mankind,  as  they  must  long  have  been  to  their,  own  hearts,  to  be 
*  without  God  in  the  world.'  Such  instances,  however,  numerous 
as  they  may  and  must  be,  cannot  weaken  the  former  position, 
that  the  decay  of  the  superstitions,  which  have  long  too  succe3sfully 
resisted  the  truth,  encourages  us  to  hope  for  the  speedy  accom* 
plisbment  of  the  prophecy,  that  "  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth 
shall  become  the  kingdoms  of  the  Lord  and  of  His  Christ!'* 
We  believe  this  to  be  a  very  favourable  representation  of  the 
Author's  argument ;  and  if  so,  we  can  only  say  that  he  has  done 
all  in  his  power  to  mystify  a  very  plain  subject :  and  that  he  has 
not  the  merit,  either  of  discovering  any  thing  new,  or  (which  is, 
perhaps,  not  less  worthy  of  praise,)  of  presenting  that  which  is 
old  in  a  more  simple  and  attractive  dress. 

From  the  antiquated  state  of  every  existing  superstition,  three 
inferences  are  drawn :  the  Atheistic,  the  Evangelic,  and  the  Pro* 
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pbetic.  By  the  Atlieistic  Inference  is  meant  the  conclusion  which 
may  be  deduced,  that  "  the  faithful  are  rapidly  minishing  from 
among  the  children  of  men."  This  is  justly  dismissed  as  un- 
worthy of  reply.  Under  the  second  head,  the  Evangelic  Infer* 
ence,  the  zealous  Christian  is  encouraged  in  the  work  of  conver- 
sion. But  here  again  the  exaggerated  statement  in  his  first 
Elssay  comes  in  his  way,  and  his  present  reasoning  is  diametrically 
opposed  to  the  principles  previously  assumed. 

"  In  this  sense,  the  present  era  may  justly  be  deemed  the  day  of  hope 
for  the  Gospel.  No  such  singular  conjuncture  of  symptoms,  throughout 
the  world,  has  ever  before  invited  the  activity  and  zeal  of  Christians. 
And  if  the  pressure  of  responsibility  is  at  all  tiroes  great  upon  them,  in 
this  behalf,  it  has  acquired  now  a  treble  weight ;  inasmuch  as  it  sems  as 
if  the  antagonist  powers  were  fast  drawing  off  from  the  field.  Looking 
out  to  the  long  and  many-coloured  array  of  ghostly  domination,- as  it 
stretches  its  lines  across  plains  and  bills,  we  discern  movement  -, — but  it 
is  the  stir  of  retreat.  Encampments  are  breaking  up  i  barriers  are  * 
trampled  upon ;  standards  are  furled  5  the  clarion  of  dismay  is  sounded. 
This — this,  then,  is  the  hour  for  the  hosts  of  the  Lord  to  snatch  their 
weapons,  and  be  up  !  Ours,  then,  is  '  a  day  of  preparation*  in  the  sense 
of  missionary  enterprise  ;  and  on  this  ground,  notwithstanding  all  dis- 
couragements, it  may  be  hoped,  not  feebly,  that  tlie  Sabbath  drawetb 
on."* — p.  25. 

Is  this  animated  picture  of  the  victory  of  the  hosts  of  the 
Lord  the  description  of  that  *'  time  of  unfavourable  appearances^^ 
— that  "  hour  of  darkness,*' — that  "  thick  eloom  spread  on  all 
sides,''  (p.  8,)  in  which  "  the  true  indications'  of  a  better  order  of 
things  are  to  be  seen? 

The  third  Inference  is  the  Prophetic,  by  which  the  Author 
means  the  expectation,  which  he  entertains,  of  the  early  approach 
of  the  promised  times  when  the  whole  "  earth  shall  be  covered 
with  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  as  the  waters  cover 
the  sea  : " — he  seems  even  to  suppose  that  the  generation  is  now 
living  which  will  witness  the  conversion  of  Asia^  Africa,  Europe^ 
and  America;  he  pictures  to  himself  '*  a  general  and  simultaneous 
revolution  in  the  religious  state  of  all  nations ;"  he  sees  "  old  things 
passing  away,  and  all  things  becoming  new;"  he  soars  far  above 
the  weak  prejudices  of  those  who  fondly  imagine  that  some  good 
may  be  found  even  in  that  which  is  old ;  he 

"  Looks  from  his  throne  of  clouds  o'er  half  the  world,'* 

and  issues  his  oracular  warning : 

**  Let  the  fond  admirer  of  his  own  Church,  whatever  may  be  its 
pretensions,  assure  himself,  that  the  conversion  of  Asia,  and  Africa,  and 
£uropc,  and  America,  will  so  raifte  the  temperature,  spiritual  and  moi'al, 
of  the  worid's  dtmosphere,  as  must  dissolve,  to  its  very  elements,  every 
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eammumt^  mm  caUUg  ittelf  a  Ckurck.  All  principles  sbali  tbeo  invest 
ihemselves  in  new  power,  all  notions  of  good  and  evil  be  recast,  all 
forms  and  constitutious  be  new  modelled.  We  sbali^  indeed,  believe 
tbe  same  things  as  now  5  but  in  anotber  maooer:  we  sball  practise 
the  same  virtues,  but  at  a  different  rate,  with  firmer  motives,  and 
under  tbe  guidance  of  an  extended  exposition  of  every  precept.  Instead, 
therefore,  of  cherishing  a  blind  attachment  to  phrases,  modes,  usages, 
opinions,  which  are  separable  from  the  substance  of  religion,  wise  and 
docile  spirits,  though  they  may  not  hope  fully  to  anticipate  in  imagim* 
tion,  the  changes  that  are  to  be  effected,  will  at  least  preserve  with  care  a 
state  of  feeling,  such  as  shall  prove  tbe  best  preparative  for  joining  in 
with  whatever  may  attend  tbe  expected  '  timesixf  efresbment.' " — p.  27- 

We  shall,  in  our  progress,  meet  with  abundant  occasion  to 
recur  to  the  Author's  views  of  the  present  condition  and  future 
prospects  of  tbe  Church.  If  the  task  of  reforming  the  Church  of 
England  ia  to  be  entrusted,  in  temporal  things  to  L^d  Henley,  and 
in  spiritual  things  to  Dr.  ArnoM,  it  is  not  improbable  that  tboae 
views  and  wishes  may  be  realized.  When  we  find  an  Equity  Judge 
wantonly  trampling  upon  the  sacred  rights  of  property,  and  gravely 
t:autioning  us,  not  to  be  "  led  away  and  blinded  by  attending  to 
names  rather  than  to  things,  lest  we  lose  the  essence  of  Christianity 
in  solicitude  for  its  ornaments  and  outward  shows;"* — and  a 
Doctor  of  Divinity,  wheu  enumerating,  **  what,  and  bow  many, 
those  points  are,  on  which  *'  all  Christians  are  agreed**  entirely 
omitting  all  belief  in  the  Holy  Ghost  ;"t  declaring  it  to  be  *'  cer- 
tain, that  something  more  attractive  is  needed  than  tbe  mere  uni^ 
form  reading  of  the  same  prayers,  and  going  through  the  same 
forms  day  after  day,  hoi\\  in  the  morning  and  tbe  evening;"^ 
and  confessmg  that  he  sees  '^no  reason  why  the  Natiomi  Church 
should  not  enjoy  a  sufficient  variety  in  its  ritual,  to  satisfy  the 
opinions  and  feelings  of  all;"^  we  cannot  wonder  that  the  wise 
and  docile  "  Author  of  Natural  History  of  Enthusiasm,"  while 
be  foresees  the  dissolution  of  ever^  community  now  calling  itself  a 
Church,  (as  if  the  mere  name  of  a  Church  were  hateful  to  bim,) 
should  confess  that  this  is  but  a  part  of  "  tbe  changes  that  are  to 
be  effected,"  tbe  w/tole  of  which  he  ''  cannot  hope  fully  to  entiei- 
pate  in  imagination."  We  recommend  to  the  practical  consi* 
deration  of  these  writers  the  following  remark,  with  which  tbe 
Author  has  introduced  the  passage  just  quoted,  and  in  which,  we 
need  hardly  add^  we  fully  concur ;  tbat,  "  no  sound  mind  would 
draw,  from  views  like  these,  definite  surmises,  which  must  almost 
certainly  prove  fallacious"— {p.  26.)  The  Author  of  Saturday 
Evening  and  his  two  learned  co-adjutors  differ  materially  on  some 

*  Lord  Henlcy*s  Plan  of  Chaich  tbtk/rm,  7th  edit.  ]x  97. 
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points;  but  there  is  a  marvellous  agreement  in  their  eagerness  to 
detect  blots  and  imperfections  in  the  Established  Church,  and  a 
strange  rivalry  in  their  expressions  of  attachment  to  the  Esta* 
blishment  which  they  have  discovered  to  be  so  imperfect: — 
amidst  all  their  jealousy  and  suspicions  their  war-cry  is 

"  Excellent  wretch !     Perdition  catch  my  soul^ 
Bttt  I  do  love  thee !  '* 

The  Illd  Essay  is  entitled,  "  The  Courage  peculiar  to  Times 
and  Places,''  The  ostensible  object  is^  to  trace  the  influence  of 
education  upon  that  moral  firmness  which  he  rightly  considers  so 
prominent  a  feature  in  the  character  of  a  perfect  Christian. 
After  some  allusions  to  the  different  kinds  of  courage,  which 
distinguished  John,  Peter,  and  Paul,  the  boldness  of  the  other 
Apostles  is  described  as  emanating  from  the  ''want  of  erudition ;" 
and  the  following  inference  is  deduced : — 

"  We  most  not  deny  that  the  want  of  knowledge  is  a  disparagement, 
leti  we  seem  to  take  pari  with  the  despotic  advocates  of  tgnoraxce.  Never- 
theless it  must  be  admitted  that  on  special  occasions,  when  the  most 
momentous  truths  have  to  be  manfully  asserted  in  opposition  to  splendtd 
and  emdtte  errors,  there  may  be  an  advantage  in  that  sort  of  rode  or 
hlont  force  which  deprives  specioos  sophistry  of  all  its  power  over  the 
imagination.  Plain  and  insensitive  vigour  of  mind  may  perhaps  trample 
heedlessly  ou  some  things  which  deserved  a  measure  of  respect  $  but  it 
takes  the  right  course — reaches  an  impregnable  position,  and  leaves  a 
host  of  frivolous  sophisms  in  the  rear — powerless,  though  unrefuted." — 
p.  35. 

In  another  essay  the  same  idea  is  thus  repeated : — *'  Uncultured 
and  ingenuous  minds  happily  escape  certain  perplexities  which, 
groundless  as  they  are,  often  obstruct  the  course  of  excursive  and 
even  of  powerful  understandings.*'  (p.  370.)  The  above  remarks 
are  followed  by  a  masterly  character  of  St.  Paul,  the  length  of 
which  alone  deters  us  from  quoting  the  niost  eloquent  passage 
in  the  whole  book.  Much,  however^  as  we  admire  this  highly- 
finished  sketch,  we  are  only  so  much  the  more  perplexed  when 
we  come  to  the  sober  question,  "  What  is  the  practical  lesson  to 
be  learnt?" 

*'  The  human  mind,"  he  says,  "  is  so  constituted  as  to  admit  freely 
the  play  of  independent  and  conflicting  motives,  even  if  it  obeys  always 
the  one  motive  that  is  paramonnt.  And  high  culture  much  increases 
tfaib  susceptibility  of  the  mind  towards  diverse  or  contradictory  impulses; 
so  that  while  the  uninstructed,  when  borue  onward  by  a  ruling  prin- 
ciple, forget  all  secondary  considerations  ^  the  more  intelligent,  though 
not  less  steady  and  consistent  in  action  (perhaps  more  sOfJ  yet  continue  to 
hold  converse  with  reasons  they  have  repudiated ;  and  to  traverse  again 
and  again  the  ground  of  their  firmest  convictions." — p»  36. 
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Now,  what  are  we  to  learn  from  all  this  ?  Are  we  to  adopt  for 
our  model  the  insensitive  vigour  of  the  illiterate  Galilean,  who, 
forgetting  all  secondary  considerations,  '*  reaches  his  conclusion 
as  if  by  a  leap  over  the  ground:"  (p.  43,)  or  the  nervous  firmness 
of  the  accomplished  Jew,  who,  not  tess,  perhaps  more  steady  and 
consistent  in  action,  however  independent  and  conflicting  may  be 
his  motives,  ahcays  obeys  the  one  motive  that  is  paramount'^  After 
wandering  through  fifteen  pages  of  doubts,  in  the  anxious  expec- 
tation of  some  solution  of  our  dilHcuUies,  we  arrive,  in  the  last 
page,  at  the  real  object  of  the  Essay, — the  attack  upon  the  Esta- 
blished Church. 

"  It  must  not  be  affirmed/*  says  our  author,  "  (after  a  very  few  in- 
stances are  excepted,)  that  the  accomplishmeDts  and  mental  power  of 
the  religious  body,  or  of  its  leaders,  are  so  fairly  on  a  par  with  the 
learning  and  science  of  the  times,  as  to  leave  no  room  for  the  conscious- 
ness of  inferiority.  It  is  not  with  us  now  as  it  was  in  the  age  of  the 
Reformation,  when  the  champions  of  the  Gospel  %vere  men  of  gigantic 
understanding,  and  of  unrivalled  attainments; — men  who  had  no  com- 
petitors or  rivals  to  fear,  in  any  walk  of  learning; — men  who  ruled  the 
philosophy  as  well  as  the  religion  of  their  times.  Nor  is  it  as  it  was  in 
the  age  of  Jerom,*  and  Augustine,  and  Ambrose,  and  Gregory,  and 
Chrysostom,  when  the  church  moved  foremost  on  all  grounds  of  bononr 
and  merit,  and  when  Pagan  philosophy  had  scarcely  a  laurel  left  on  iis 
brow." — p.  44. 

In  answer  to  this,  we  admit,  that,  in  many  departments  of 
learning  and  science,  the  Clergy  are  not  now,  as  formerly,  with- 
out competitors  or  rivals.  But  by  what  process  of  reasoning  is 
it  thence  deduced  that  they  are  not  on  a  par  with  the  philosophy 
of  Uie  times? — that,  because  they  claim  not  an  unrivalled  supe- 
riority, they  must  necessarily  feel  a  consciousness  of  inferiority  f 
We  admit  that  the  clergy  are  not  without  competitors.  But  why 
is  it  so?  How  came  it  to  pass  that  this  acute  reasoner  did  not 
inquire  into  the  cause  of  this  change?  Could  he  have  overlooked 
so  simple  a  question,  arising  so  directly  out  of  his  own  argument? 
or  was  it,  that  this  was  not  "a  part  of  his  philosophy?"  Could  he 
not  discover  that  "  human  sciences  have  been  the  gainers  by  this 
change?"*  Could  he  not  understand,  that,  as  there  was  a  time 
when,  among  the  laity,  learning  was  "  no  where  to  be  found/' 
there  must  also  have  been  a  time  when  she  first  was  reared,  when 
in  infancy  she  was  nursed  and  fostered,  in  youth  supported  and 
encouraged,  until  at  length  she  reached  at  the  measure  of  the  sta* 
ture  of  her  present  fulness?  And  who  were  her  nursing  fathers, 
and  who  her  nursing  mothers?  We  refer  him  to  the  words  of 
Dr.  Chalmers,  the  testimony  of  no  partial,  no  ill-informed  witness. 

*  See  Pasej  on  the  Bcu«fits  o^Cathednil  Institutions,  p«  If. 
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It  is  highly  instructive  to  mark  the  progress  of  these  two  great 
literary  institutes  (the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge). 
One  cannot  do  so  without  being  convinced  that^  but  for  the  libe- 
ralities of  patriotism  or  piety,  the  education  of  the  land  never 
would  fiave  risen  to  its  present  altitude,— i\i^i,  in  no  one  instance, 
has  their  constantly  growing  scholarship  been  indebted  for 
any  new  addition  to  the  encouragement  of  an  anterior  demand,  or 
market  for  science  from  without;  but  that  it  has  originated  in  the 
emanating  force  of  some  additional  endowment  from  within, — 
that  the  learning  which  now  wells  out  upon  the  nation  from  these 
venerable  fountain-heads,  did  not  arise  at  first  in  the  shape  of  a 
previously  required  service  by  the  country,  and  for  which  the 
country  was  witling  to  pay;  but  that  it  arose  in  the  shape  of  a 
gift,  which  had  to  be  pressed  for  acceptance  on  the  country,  and 
toAich  had  to  be  urged  perseveringly,  and  against  the  opposition  of 
-        -  ■  ■  ltd 


many  moral,  and  many  natural  difficulties,  ere  the  country  woui 
be  prevailed  on  to  accept  ?/.*'*  We  would  advise  the  Author  of 
Saturday  Evening  honestly  to  amend  his  question  in  his  next 
*'  thousand,"  and  to  ^sk,  not  why  the  Clergy  do  not  still  stand 
forth  as  giants  in  understanding,  but  why  the  Laity  are  not  still 
infants.  Let  him  say  to  his  old  schoolmaster,  **  Sir,  I  well  re- 
collect that,  when  I  was  a  boy,  you  knew  so  much  more  than  I 
did ;  but  now,  I  think,  I  know  as  much  as  you/'  And,  perhaps, 
be  may  learn  that  his  teacher  has  not,  by  raising  him,  depressed 
himself. 

As  to  the  former  part  of  his  accusation,  in  which  he  charges 
''  the  religious  body  and  its  leaders''  with  the  ^'  consciousness  of 
inferiority;" — First,  if  by  "  the  religious  body"  he  means  the  lay 
7nembers  of  the  Church,  we  have  yet  to  learn  that  the  lawyer  or 
physician,  the  man  of  letters  or  of  science,  is  either  the  better  or 
the  worse,  so  far  as  their  respective  studies  only  are  concerned, 
for  being  a  dissenter  or  an  infidel.  If  he  means  the  parochial 
clergy,  we  have  only  to  resort  to  the  usual  mode  of  confuting  this 
writer^  by  quoting  his  own  words.  In  the  very  next  page  the 
fourth  Essay  thus  commences : — *•  Nothing  would  be  more  ca- 
lumnious than  to  say  that  the  principal  articles  of  Christian  belief 
are  not  now  (and  in  very  many  quarters,)  clearly,  ably,  and  faith- 
fully announced.  There  is  no  room  for  any  such  allegation  or 
complaint.  On  the  contrary,  in  a  multitude  of  instances,  how 
much  soever  we  may  be  perplexed  by  the  paucity  of  the  fruits, 
we  should  be  quite  unable  to  assign  any  considerable  defect  as 
the  probable  cause  of  the  want  of  greater  success,"  (p.  45.) — 
Secondly,  if  by  *'  the  leaders  of  the  religious  body"  he  means  the 


*  Chalmers  on  Endowments,  j  3f . 
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clergy  in  Gontradistinction  to  the  laity,  we  have  already  convicted 
him  out  of  his  own  mouth ; — if  he  means  the  most  distinguished 
members  of  the  Church,  lay  and  clerical  combined,  we  refer  him 
again  to  Dn  Chalmers.  So  far  from  any  ''  consciousness  of  in* 
feriority/'  he  speaks  of  their  scholarship  as  conUantly  growing; 
he  describes  no  dazzling  meteor  of  learning  suddenly  bursting 
forth  at  the  Reformation,  and  then  as  suddenly  setting  to  riae  no 
more,  but  a  "  long  and  bright  train  of  descendants."  This  great 
and  good  man  has  no  difficulty  in  finding  many  **  Champions  of 
the  Uospel,  of  gigantic  understanding  and  unrivalled  attain* 
ments,"  not  in  one,  but  in  all  ages  of  the  Church.  **  We  can- 
not," he  says,  ^'conclude  this  passing  notice  of  the  Universities  of 
England,  without  the  mention  of  how  much  they  are  ennobled 
by  those  great  master-spirits,  those  men  of  m^ht  and  of  high 
achievement,  the  Newtons,  and  the  Miltons,and  the  Drydens,  and 
the  Barrows,  and  the  Addisons«  and  the  Butlers,  and  the  Clarkai, 
and  the  Stillingfleets,  and  the  Ushers,  and  the  Foxes,  and  the 
Pitts,  and  Johnsons,  who,  within  their  attic  retreats,  received 
that  first  awakening  which  afterwards  expanded  into  the  aspira- 
tions and  the  triumphs  of  the  loftiest  genius.'**  We  will  not  of- 
fend our  readers  by  drawing  any  comparison  between  Dr.  Chal- 
mers of  Glasgow,  and  the  anonymous  Author  of  Saturday  Even- 
ing. We  wish  our  limits  would  allow  us  to  auote  the  glorioas 
catalogue  of  mighty  names  recorded  in  Mr*  Pusey's  admirable 
Pamphlet.*  If  the  author  still  desires  to  know  why  the  great 
and  learned  men,  in  whom  this  age  confessedly  abounds,  are 
more  silent  than  formerly,  we  cannot  account  for  that  fact  in 
better  language  than  in  his  own  words : — 

''  Those  who,  under  the  ancient  order  of  things,  would  have  written 
from  spontaneous  impulses,  and  at  the  call  of  direct  motives,  and  vpilo 
zrou/(/  nave  occupied  the  arena  almost  alone,  stand  now  in  a  position  es- 
sentially unlike  that  of  their  more  fortunate  predecessors.  For  not  only 
have  they  to  sustain  a  dubious  comparison  with  competitors,  more  likely 
than  themselves  to  win  immediate  applause ;  but  the  utmost  degree  of 
success  which  they  are  likely  to  obtain,  consisting  in  the  admiration  of 
a  small  class  in  their  own  and  other  countries,  now  appears  so  meoii  a 
tkmg  by  ike  Me  ofvu^ar  eeUbriiy,  that  it  ukes  to  itself  the  shame  of 
mitive  failure.  The  peril  of  this  sort  of  disgrace  outweighs  (it  is  pro* 
bable,)  in  some  highly^g^ted  minds,  the  ambition  of  distinction,  and  re- 
tains them  in  obscurity.  While  we  are  rejoicing  in  the  numerous  band 
of  accomplished  men  who  so  ably  occupy  the  press,  we  should  pause  and 
ask,  whether  some  of  its  le^timate  masters  are  not  holding  back  and  refu- 
sing to  exercise  thetr  function.** — p.  109. 

*  Chalmers,  $  S3. 

t  See  Pusey,  pp.  79.  9t. 
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The  IVth  Eisiiy  contaios  some  excellent  remarks  on  the  danger 
of  suptneness  in  religion ;  not,  however^  without  some  sneers  at 
'^certain  personages  being  reluctant  to  assign  the  work  of  popular 
evangelization  to  the  alleged  indiscreet  zeal  of  sectarists.  (p. 
55.) 

The  Vltb  Essay  is  called  ''  The  Church  and  the  World/'  io 
which  the  author  enters  upon  the  question  of  the  good  or  evil  to 
be  expected  from  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge.  Much  «■ 
he  bftf  talked  of  decision,  he  has  exhibited  but  little  of  it  in  prac- 
tice; and  yet,  within  the  narrow  limits  of  twenty-three  pages,  does 
this  bold  writer  venture  to  debate,  or  rather  to  agitate,  the  great 
questions  of  National  Education  and  Church  Reform.  We  ha?e 
already  laid  before  our  readers  his  reluctant  expression  of  appn>« 
bation  of  "  the  march  of  intellect;*'  h^  would  **  not  deny  that  the 
WMit  of  knowledge  is  a  disparagement,  ktt  he  should  teem  to  tah$ 
part  iffith  the  advocates  of  ignorance,'*  What  is  the  result  of  hie 
more  mature  deliberation  in  the  Essay  before  us? 

^  A  eertaia  order  of  intelligence  fnot  founded  on  principlei  and  open  to 
imptUse  on  amy  side)  has,  as  every  one  knows,  spread  rapidly  through  all 
orders/*— (p.  84.)  ''  The  statement  of  the  general  fisct  of  the  intellec- 
tual advancement  of  the  people  is  now  trite ;  nor  can  it  be  well  called 
in  question.  But  what  is  the  bearing  of  this  state  of  things  upon  Chris* 
tianity?  verily  we  believe  it  to  be  favourable  j — if  those  comes  are  taken 
into  accoufii  which  lie  quite  beyond  the  range  of  secular  calcalation*  But 
Jar  otherwise  if  secular  and  visible  causes  only  are  to  be  looked  to;  and  ii; 

18  WITH  THESE  ALONE  THAT  HUMAN  AGENCY  18  CONNECTED.'* — p.  85. 

Verily  this  is  the  strangest  piece  of  reasoning  which  this  age« 
so  prolific  in  eccentricities,  has  yet  produced!  Really  "  this  is 
not  the  place/'  to  use  his  own  words,  (and  indeed  at  all  times  we 
are  at  a  loss  to  find  any  confutation  more  unanswerable  than 
what  the  author  has  himself  supplied,)  "  this  is  not  the  place  for 
bringing  into  calculation  the  irresistible  efficacy  of  the  Divine 
Spirit ;  an  efficacy  equally  indispensable  in  all  cases,  and  to  which 
all  difficulties  are  the  same,  (p.  2390  ^^  ^'^  ^^  ^^  disjegard 
those  causes  with  which  alone  human  agency  is  connected,  and  ta 
regard  only  those  which  are  quite  beyond  the  range  of  our  calcu- 
lation^  why.  should  we  debate  any  question  at  all  2  If  the  mira- 
culous interposition  of  Providence  is  at  hand  to  rectify  all  our 
errors,  lui  frMfemakoop^evo^  Koi  iuXrfro^,  we  may  as  well  save  our- 
selves the  trouble  of  exercising  common  forethought  in  our  daily 
concerns,  satisfied  that  "  whatever  is,  is  best."  But  let  us  listen 
a  little  more  to  this  friend  of  Universal  Education,  who  thinks 
the  present  state  of  things  so  ''  favourable  to  Christianity.*' 

*'  The  sad  truth  is  most  conspicuous,  that  though   the  diffusion  of 
knowledge  has  not  alienated  from  Christianity  those  who  were  already 
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effectively  acqaainted  with  it,  (far  otherwise^)  and  though  multitudes,  to 
whom  the  recent  light  has  scai'cely  reached,  remain  nearly  where  they 
were^  in  matters  of  religion — that  is  to  say,  as  ignorant  of  it  as  Caffres ; 
thtre  is  a  great  body  ^  the  people  of  every  class,  whom  it  lias  served  to 
detach  or  to  disaffect,  or  to  prepare  for  any  sort  of  impiety** — p.  85. 
"  .  .  .  .  Untaught,  unguided,  and  in  suspense  on  all  momentous  sub- 
jects, myriads  of  the  English  people,  who  have  learned  to  think,  but 
who  receive  no  sound  instruction,  listlessly  contemplate  the  speckled 
Christianity  of  our  times — uncertain  what  part  to  choose;  ana,  there- 
fore^ actually  choosing  the  part  of  impiety  ^  or  of  fatal  wdi^erenceJ* — 
p.  86. 

We  offer  no  comment  upon  this  extract.  Our  opinions  on  the 
subject  have  been  long  before  the  public;  and,  if  at  any  time  we 
have  thought  it  right  to  express  our  disapprobation  of  the  present 
state  of  general  education,  \ve  have  done  it  fearlessly,  and  have 
not  shrunk  from  our  duty,  afraid  **  lest  we  should  seem  advocates 
of  ignorance."  The  author  of '' Saturday  Evening"  has  unwil- 
lingly approved  and  unwillingly  condemned : — we  remind  him  of 
his  own  words :  **  This  is  no  hour  of  leisure  and  facility,  and  soft 
persuasion. —  Whoever  dares  not  speak  exjdicitlif  and  boldly^  had 
l>elter  not  speak  at  all." — p.  82.  Up  to  this  point  it  is  difficult  to 
discover  what  is  the  author's  object  in  the  passages  just  cited. 
He  might  conscientiously  hesitate  to  condemn,  while  he  might 
as  conscientiously  hesitate  to  commend  the  system  which  has 
been  adopted.  But  there  was  no  necessity,  in  a  collection  of 
detached  essays,  to  bring  forward  a  subject  on  which  his  doubts 
were  so  strong.  Why,  then>  did  he  volunteer  so  stern  a  reproof, 
and  afterwards  volunteer  an  apology  for  it?  The  sequel  will 
answer  the  question.  Whither,  he  asks,  should  the  ''  untaught, 
unguided  myriads"  resort? 

"  Not  to  the  teachers  of  atheism.-— What  then  are  the  alternatives  ? 
Shall  this  detached  mass,  rife  as  it  is  with  conceit,  as  much  as  with  in- 
telligence, quietly  yield  itself  to  be  moored  back  to  the  haven  of  esta- 
blished forms,  to  which  it  has  already  become  strange  ?  Shall  those 
whose  prime  lesson^  in  all  that  has  been  taught  them  of  late,  is,  that  what- 
ever  is  ancient  is  therefore  faulty,  accept  anew  as  good  and  right,  a  sys- 
tem which  die  lapse  of  centuries  has  not  benefited  by  a  single  amend- 
ment ?  It  were  tDell  if  it  could  be  so*  Would  to  God  that  the  erring 
or  dubious  thousands  of  the  people  might  even  now,  and  under  abnost 
any  condition,  fall  back  upon  the  Great  TrutJis  which  the  Reformation  gave 
us  and  which  the  National  Church  preservesr 
We  will  acknowledge  this  compliment  presently. 
"  But  alas!  can  we  seriously  anticipate  such  a  movement? — ^In  a  sense 
we  grant  it  to  be  probable :— those  who  hope  well  for  what  they  terni 
llje  Church,"  are  thinking  only  of  the  most  meagre  and  insincere  con- 
jormify.     This  is  all  they  care  for --all  they  understand:'—^.  86.   * 

The  heavenly  host,  who  announced  the  first  coming  of  the 
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Prince  of  Peace,  proclaimed, ''  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest;  and 
on  earth  peacey  good-will  towards  men.*'  If  the  author  dincerely 
believes  that  His  kingdom  will  so  soon  be  universally  established; 
— if  he  is  indeed  persuaded  that  "  the  Sabbath  is  drawing  on  ;'* — if 
the  least  that  we  ought  to  do  is,  "  to  preserve  with  care  a  state  of 
feeling  such  as  shall  prove  the  best  preparative  for  joining  in  with 
whatever  may  attend  the  expected  '^  times  of  refreshment  ;"-^ 
p.  28 — surely  that  preparative  cannot  be  a  feeling  of  rancour 
and  ill-will ;  surely  he  ought  to  be  glad,  because  he  will  so  soon 
be  at  rest, — to  breathe  the  accents  of  joy  and  peace  rather  than 
ibe  notes  of  envy  and  malice.  Let  us,  however,  proceed  to  the 
examination  of  what  he  calls  "  simple  facts." 

"  But  even  if  the  slenderest  sort  of  conformity  were  all  that  we  cared 
for,  the  course  we  pursue  is  very  little  adapted  to  secure  it.  What  are 
the  simple  facts  ? — In  the  hearing  of  the  people  the  original  defects  of 
the  national  forms,  and  the  abuses  that  have  grown  upon  the  establish- 
ment, have  lately  been  talked 'of  with  the  utmost  freedom. — The 
people  have  listened,  while  men,  the  best  informed  and  the  most  moder 
rate  (not  the  enemies  of  the  Church,  but  its  friends,)  have  confessed  the 
necesaity  of  revision — have  implored  attention  to  the  great  question 
from  those  who  should  first  take  it  in  hand. — But  all  this  discussion^ 
^1  these  entreaties,  come  to  nothing !  Nothing  may  be  hoped  for. 
Pertinacity  is  to  have  its  triumph — perilous  triumph !  It  is  a  point  of 
honour  to  spurn  amendment.  To  change  an  iota  would  be  to  acknow- 
ledge that  the  Fathers  of  the  English  Church  were  not  inspired — were 
somewhat  inferior  to  the  Apostles.  That  which  indeed  is  venerable 
and  good  in  the  national  forms  and  modes  (and  it  is  much)  must  be  put 
in  peril  for  the  sake  of  enforcing  from  the  people  an  irrational  homage 
to  certain  excrescences  which  all  men  inwardly  abhor" — p.  89» 

Behold  what  this  writer  calls  "  simple  facts»*'  As  be  rather 
piques  himself  upon  the  exuberance  of  his  fancy  in  devising  new 
words,  we  may  appear  presumptuous  in  offering  any  advice  on 
this  subject;  but,  in  all  humility,  we  beg  to  submit,  that,  through- 
out the  whole  of  the  passage  just  quoted,  there  is  not  one  single 
Jiact:  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  it  is  altogether  matter  of 
opinion,  or  Jictiony  or  any  thing  hvtt  fact.  In  reply  we  will  pre- 
sent him  with  a  specimen  of  what  we  call  **  simple  facts.'*  So 
far  from  all  these  entreatiea  and  discussions  commg  to  nothing ; 
— so  far  from  it  being  a  point  of  honour  to  spurn  amendment; — 
it  15^' a  simple  fact/'  that'*  Ecclesiastical  Revenue  Commissions" 
are  now  sitting  both  in  England  and  in  Ireland,  and  are  most 
actively  engaged  in  investigating  "  the  abuses  that  have  grown 
upon  the  Establishment:'' — it  is  a  "  simple  fact,'' that  in  1817 
St.  Bees  College  was  founded  for  the  Education  of  Candidates 
for  Holy  Orders  in  the  four  Northern  Dioceses, — that  in  182?  a 
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similar  college  was  incorporated  at  Lampeter  for  the  Diocese  of 
St.  David's, — and  that,  at  the  very  time  when  the  author  waa 
inventing  this  gross  calumny,  the  present  pious  and  munificent 
Bishop  of  Durham  was  occupied  in  establishing  a  similar  college 
at  Durham; — it  is  a  ''simple  fact/'  that  in  1831  an  act  was 
passed  for  the  Augmentation  of  Ecclesiastical  Benefices,  which 
**  very  considerably  enlarges  the  powers  of  ecclesiastics  to  charge 
benefices,  8u:.  for  the  increase  of  the  revenues  of  their  poorer 
brethren/'-^and  that,  in  moving  the  second  reading  of  that  bill^ 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  declared  that  **  this  was  no  new 
thought,  no  sudden  proposition^  but  that  he  had  prepared  it  two 
years  before,  as  one  of  a  series  of*  measures  for  the  improvement  of 
the  Church;'^*  it  is  a  simple  fact,  that  on  the  24th  June,  1831, 
a  bill  was  introduced  into  the  House  of  Lords  by  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  **  to  restrain  and  regulate  the  holding  of  a  Plu- 
rality of  Dignities  and  Benefices  by  Spiritual  Persons," — th9t 
this  measure  met  with  so  much  vexatious  opposition  in  other 
i]uarters,  that  it  was  deferred  till  the  following  session,  that  it 
was  then  extensively  modified,  and  eventually  lost:  it  «s  a '^  simple 
fact/'  recorded  in  the  Twelfth  Annual  Report  of  the  Commia- 
aioners  for  building  New  Churches^  that  during  the  last  year  20 
churches  and  chapels  have  been  completed,  capable  of  accom- 
modatinor  26,36 1  persons, — that  on  the  whole,  188  churches  and 
chapels  have  now  been  completed,  and  therein  accommodation 
provided  for  257»728  persons,  including  142,121  free  seats, — and 
that  there  are  19  churches  and  chapels  now  building,  and  that 
plans  have  been  approved  for  building  eight  more: — it  is  a 
^'  simple  fact,"  stated  in  the  King's  Letter  and  in  the  last  Report 
of  the  National  Society,  that  the  animal  average  expenditure  of 
that  society  is  upwards  of  j£^6,000, — that  in  its  connexion  there 
are  upwards  of  3,000  schools,  containing  little  less  than  400,000 
scholars,  and  that  the  whole  number  of  children  now  receiving 
i;eIigious  education  under  the  Established  Church  exceeds 
900,000.  It  will  be  our  painful  duty  to  extract  other  passages 
frofn  the  work  before  us,  surpassing  even  the  foul  libels  which  we 
have  already  cited,  but  we  trust  that  the  few  *'  simple  facts"  which 
we  have  here  hastily  put  together,  will  be  more  than  a  sufficient 
reply  to  volumes  of  vague  assertions:  the  very  extravagance  of  the 
language,  unsupported  as  it  is  by  the  slightest  shadow  of  proof, 
carries  with  it  the  conviction  of  its  own  falsehood. 

<<  While  the  people  are  daily  falling  off  from  Christianity,  because 
their  highest  weffare  is  not  thought  of— because  their  actual  state  is  not 
considered — because  the  salvation  of  millions  of  souls  is  a  xai- 
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rtAt  KATTBR)  jfU  mpSes  thtghmg  vp  oftkis  or  thai  ckSdiMh  prejudite — 
while  these  things  are  happening,  our  creeds  and  forms  shall  be  pre-, 
aerved—to  a  tittle ;  and  to  secure  so  high  and  worthy  an  end— ta 
secure  it  in  the  actual  state  of  the  country,  all  the  corrupt  motiyes  of 
acquiescence  must  be  doubly  stimulated:  the  people,  in  the  many 
modes  which  state  policy  is  skilled  in,  must  be  bribed  to  quietness  and 
silence.  And  especially,  they  must  be  taught  that,  in  matters  of  reli- 
gioD,  if  man  be  but  pleased — God  is  always  easy.  All  this  must  be 
done; --yes,  and  it  shell  prosper — if  the  Almighty  has  comigned  m  ia 
dttoMon/  And  is  it  so  theii»  that  our  sons,  and  theirs  again,  are  to 
be  driven  down  the  steeps  of  unbelief:  btcauic^  forsooth^  iks  jealonnet 
rfthe  imbeak^  and  the  tmidiments  of  the  corntpt  must  not  he  tandUdr-^ 
p.  90. 

In  ahotber  place  it  is  asked  ;-*- 

**  Shall  we  affirm  then  that  none  but  the  priest  is  by  nature  a  perse* 
etitor;  and  that  the  atheist  has  no  fang?  Vain  conceit  I  The  priest^ 
mdeedf  curses  this  or  that  rieal  sect;  and  would  fain  exterminate  his  fot^ 
ij-c."— p.  ««8, 

We  want  the  inventive  power  of  the  author  to  enable  us  to 
express  our  indignation  at  this  wicked  calumny.  That  a  man 
who  prides  himself  on  his  popularity  and  reputation  for  elo* 
quence,and  who  really  has  some  character  to  lose,  should  degrade 
himself  by  resorting  to  inflammatory  bombast,  fit  only  to  be 
addressed  to  an  infuriate  mob^ — and  that  a  Christian,  who  ''  de^ 
dicates  bis  pen  to  the  service  of  religion,**  should  be  so  totally 
destitute  of  that  charity  which  ''  thinketh  no  evil,''  as  to  rejoice  ia 
iniquity  rather  than  in  the  truth,  is  truly  a  matter  of  no  small  asto« 
nishment. 

The  y  Illth  Essay,  "  The  Hidden  World,"  describes  the  plea- 
sure which  we  derive  from  "  gathering  general  pirinciples  from  a 
multitude  of  diversified  forms  or  appearances."  The  point 
which  he  endeavours  to  establish,  is,  that  we  may  safely  apply  the 
same  power  of  abstraction  by  which  we  ascertain  the  laws  of 
physics,  to  the  moral  and  spiritual  world,  and  thus  discover  the 
hidden  laws  which  guide  the  counsels  of  the  "  High  and  Holy 
One  that  inhabiteth  Eternity." — In  the  IXth  Essay,  "the  State 
of  Seclusion/'  the  same  idea  is  somewhat  mpre  expanded ;  but 
here  again,  dismayed  by  facts^  while  spelKbound  by  theory,  he 
*'  doubts  yet  dotes,  suspects  yet  fondly  loves."  On  the  one  hand, 
he  argues,  that,  though  the  industry  of  science  is  able  to  develope 
the  great  laws  which  govern  the  material  universe,  it  is  not  so 
with  the  moral  system,  of  which  we  see  so  small  a  portion,  that 

**  there  is  in  what  is  seen  so  much  apparent  anomaly,  so  much  confu- 
sion, disorder,  and  variation,  that  general  principles  are  almost  eniirehf 
hidden,  or  hst  among  andnguous  instances,  and  exceptions,    Thii  is  so 
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much  the  fact,  that  U  is  not  without  painful  and  dubioui  efforts  ofabitrusc 
reasoning,  that  the  invariable  laws  of  the  moral  world,  or  what  may  be 
called  the  axioms  of  virtue,  are  to  be  gathered  in  the  way  of  indactioii» 
from  the  course  of  human  affairs.'* — p.  138. 

On  the  other  hand,  near  the  close  of  this  same  Essay,  his  words 
are; 

*'  But  how  much  soever  of  ambiguity  or  confusion  may  attend  uni-^ 
versal  moral  principles,  so  far  as  they  are  to  be  gathered  by  each  indi- 
vidual from  his  particular  experience,  neither  those  principleSf  nor  the 
method  of  establishing  them,  are  realltf  invalid  or  vagne.** — p.  151,  And 
Again,  **  those  maxims  may  be  ascertmned  and  established  on  the  most  satia^ 
factory  grounds** — p.  156. 

The  Xlth  Essay,  on  "  the  Vastuess  of  the  Material  Universe/' 
is  an  answer  to  the  astronomical  objectors  to  Revealed  Religion. 
This  field  had  been  already  gleaned  by  Dr.  Chalmers,  and  little 
is  to  be  learnt  from  the  essay  before  us^  unless  in  the  following 
novel  opinion :  that  "  no  real  enfeebling  of  the  foundation  ofreli'* 
gipn  is  implied  in  the  atheism  of  scientific  men.  * — (p.  173.)  The 
arp;ument  in  support  of  this  opinion  is  as  follows :  The  man  of 
science,  from  the  long  habit  of  watching  the  laws  of  nature,  and  of 
pbserving  how  all  created  things  ever  obey  them  without  any 
"  variableness  or  shadow  of  turning,'*  becomes  imperceptibly  ac« 
customed  to  regard  these  laws,  not  as  the  will  of  the  Creator,  but, 
if  we  may  use  the  expression,  as  the  Creator  Himself.  Tiie 
author  denies  that  any  man  can  be  so  really  and  literally  an  atheist 
as  to  attribute  the  systematic  order,  which  reigns  throughout  the 
realms  of  boundless  space,  to  no  cause  at  all.  Assuming,  then« 
that  all  men  must  admit  the  existence  of  some  First  Cause,  he 
maintains  that  no  rational  being  can  for  an  instant  suppose  that 
that  Cause  could  have  been  any  thing  less  than  an  Intelligent 
Creator.  But  this  is  "  the  foundation  of  religion."  Ergo^  8cien« 
tific  atheists  do  not  in  reality  enfeeble  the  foundations  of  religion. 

"  The  two  notions  of  intelligence  and  power  become  so  closely  asso* 
elated  with  certain  abstruse  mathematical  principles,  and  these  princi- 
ples, in  presenting  themselves  again  and  again  as  the  Ruling  Causes  of 
all  that  is  taking  place  in  the  Universe,  supplant  the  higher  truth  tf  a 
jf  j"^*  ^^^  reconcile  the  mind  (from  other  motives  easily  per- 
suaded) to  the  most  enormous  of  all  absurdities— the  denial  of  that  truth. 
But  n  IS  especially  to  be  noted  that  this  perversion  of  right  reason,  how 
great  soever  it  may  be,  does  not  imply  that  there  is  no  irresistible  and 
invariable  impulse  in  the  human  mind,  obliging  it  always  to  look  up 
irom  efFects  to  causes,  and  leading  it  from  the  contemplation  of  the 
lii»"*\^!n^'  ^®  ^**®  **^^>«^»  y^s»  ^^e  persuasion  of  a  First  Cause  and  Intel- 
/^.    y^***''"-     ^"  ^^^  contrary,  thU  primary  instinct  of  reason  is  as 
^^y  at  work  in  the  bosom  of  the  philosophical  atheist,  as  in  that  of  the 
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theoiogian.  But  like  every  other  instinct,  it  is  liable  to  misdirection,  or 
perverted  action.  The  atheist,  let  him  boast  as  he  may,  though  an 
impious,  is  not  a  godless  man  (for  no  one  c^  be  such*) ;  but  the  Dei^ 
— the  invisible  and  potent  intelligence  that  floats  before  him^  and  which 
he  unnaturally  worships,  is  the  system  of  abstract  truth  he  seems  to  see 
sitting  mistress  of  all  worlds." — p.  175. 

So  then,  "  a  mental  delusion/'  as  it  is  termed,  (p.  173.)  which 
"  reconciles  the  mind  to  the  most  enormous  of  all  absurdities," 
does  not  **  enfeeble  the  foundations  of  religion !"  And  "  the 
primary  instinct  of  reason/'  which  irresistibly  leads  us  '*  from 
the  contemplation  of  the  Universe  to  the  belief  of  a  First  Cause 
and  Intelligent  Creator/'  is  "  as  traltf^  and,  of  course,  as  effec- 
tually, (for  it  is  said  to  be  irresistible i)  '*  at  work  in  the  bosom  of 
the  philosophical  atheist,  as  in  that  of  the  theologian!"  And  will 
it  be  believed,  that  this  absurd  defence  of  infidelity  is  advanced 
in  order  to  calm  the  uneasiness  of  those  persons,  who  think  the 
arguments  in  proof  of  the  being  of  a  God  virtually  nullified,  or 
much  weakened  by  the  avowed  atheism  of  men  of  high  intelli- 
gence! if  there  is  one  iota  of  truth  in  the  doctrine  of  the  harm- 
lessness  of  atheism  set  up  by  the  author  of  Saturday  Evening, 
then,  indeed,  St.  Paul  is  wrong,  when,  in  writing  on  this  very 
subject  he  says,  that  such  men  "  are  without  excuse,  in  that  when 
they  know  God,  they  glorify  Him  not  as  God/'  (Rom.  i.  20, &c.) 
he  not  only  declares  that  '*  they  do  not  like  to  retain  God  in  their 
knowledge,"  but  that  "  they  change  the  trtilh  of  God  into  a 
lie:*' — and  yet  the  foundations  of  religion  remain  unimpaired! 
Cordially,  indeed,  do  we  concur  in  the  truth  of  his  own  remark, 
that  it  is  no  transient  injury  inflicted  upon  the  cause  of  truth, 
>vhen  evil  principles  (his  own  words  are  "  debauched  principles 
and  flagitious  practices")  **  link  themselves,  by  means  of  bad 
logiCf  writh  the  abstruse  points  of  religion,  and  gravely  demand 
for  themselves  the  respect  that  should  be  paid  to  well-digested 
and  well-defended  systems."  (p.  234.) 

From  the  Xllth  essay  to  the  AlXth,  we  find  a  sort  of 
running  commentary  on  2  Pet.  i.  5 — 7»  with  a  digression,  in  the 
XVth  and  XVIth  essays  on  the  present  state  of  the  Christian 
Ministry,  which  he  calls  *'  the  Living  Power  of  Rebuke."  It  is 
not  to  be  expected  that  the  author  should  be  satisfied  with  any 
class  of  preachers.     Dealing  only  in  extremes,  and  delighting  in 

*  And  jet  the  author,  when  speakinc  of  the  religious  fatalist,  says.  **  he  eicludes 
the  notion  of  tli^  Divine  character  entire!^'  from  tiie  circle  of  human  idea^;  and  this  is 
one  and  the  same  thing  as  to  deprive  the  mind  of  man  tf  the  only  concfpttotis  it  conform 
nfGod; — it  is  atheivn-r-^XX  but  a  name*"— p.  288. 
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the  exercise  of  bis  ''  faculty  of  generalization/'  he  divides  them 
all  into  two  great  parties,  both  equally  unlike  the  beau  ideal  en- 
throned in  his  imagination. 

''  The  tendency  of  the  Christian  ministry  is  always  to  move  down 
from  the  high  and  arduous  place  which  belongs  to  it,  of  a  Remedial 
Function,  to  the  lower  and  more  grateful  position  of  an  office  of  delec- 
tation ;  either  intellectual  or  spiritual/' 

Assuredly  if  such  is  the  tendency  of  the  Christian  ministrv,  it 
demands  their  constant  watchfulness.  But,  hold, — **  the  School- 
master  ig  abroad;'^  he  thinks  otherwise.  '*  Not  only/'  says  he, 
do  the  various  tastes  and  degrees  of  knowledge  amongst  men 
require  varieties  in  the  form  of  their  religious  services ;  but  the 
very  same  men  are  not  always  in  the  mood  for  the  same  things: 
there  are  times  when  we  should  feel  most  in  unison  with  the  deep 
solemnity  of  the  Liturgy;  there  are  times,  also,  when  we  should 
better  enjoy  a  freer  and  more  social  service ;  and  for  the  sake  of 
the  greater  familiarity,  should  pardon  some  insipidity  and  some 
extravagance.  And  he  who  condemns  ibis  feeling,  does  but  lose 
his  labour,  and  can  but  ill  appreciate  one  great  attribute  of  God's 
works, — their  endless  variety.*'* 

*'  Who  shall  decide,  when  doctors  disagree  V* 

**  Wherever  much  refinement  and  good  taste  prevail,  the  preacher  is 
likely  to  become  the  organ  of  that  species  of  grave  and  graceful  enter- 
tafnment  which  beseems  '  the  Sunday;'  and  so  long  as  he  keeps  in  view 
the  rule  which,  by  a  tacit  compact,  he  is  bound  \o  observe — that  of 
furnishing  an  hour  of  pleasurable  meditative  excitement ;  he  may  take 
a  wide  range,  as  to  style  or  subject: — he  may  be  argumentative  or 
imaginative ;  epigrammatic  and  /amiliar,  or  lofty  and  ornate : — he  may 
assume  a  low  position,  or  a  high  one,  in  theology : — he  may  be  emble- 
matical, or  literal;  mystical  and  profound,  or  neological  and  perspi- 
cuous :* — [what  a  strange  combination  !]  '  the  wide  world  is  all  before 
him,  so  that  he  is  but  skilful  in  gathering  blooming  fiowers  always 
from  the  surface  over  which  he  passes.  But  how  shall  any  such 
honeyed  lips  utter  (except  as  matter  of  gorgeous  eloquence)  the  appall* 
ing  verities  of  Divine  juulce?  Nature  forbids  the  incongruity:  and 
more-M^the  Renovating  Spirit  refuses  to  yield  the  energy  of  His  power 
to  the  sway  of  a  mere  minister  of  public  recreation /'—p.  244. 

So  much  for  those  whose  task  it  is  to  instruct  the  educated 
classes,  and  who  are  generally  clergymen  of  the  Esteblished 
Church  I'^-now  for  those  whose  lot  has  fallen  among  their  poorer 
and  more  ignorant  brethren,  who,  for  a  very  obvious  reason,  are 
generally  dissenting  ministers  of  various  persuasions. 

'*  If,  as  is  a  far  more  frequent  case,  intelligence  and  toste  be  wanting 
m  the  preachers  circle,  he  must  learn  to  furnish  spiritual,  instead  of 

•  Dr.  Arnold's  Pampbler,  p.  67. 
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iotelleetaal  entertainment;  such  as  may  be  drawn  from  the  conceits 
and  ingenuities  of  mystic  exposition — from  the  enigmas  and  tropes  of 
the  Rabbinical  school;  or  from  the  soothing  adulation  which,  a^er 
painting  in  the  highest  colours  the  honours  and  privileges  of  the  be« 
liever,  allows  professors  of  all  sorts  to  appropriate  the  fulsome  descrip* 
tion.  There  may,  it  is  true,  be  heard  from  the  pulpits  of  this  class  of 
preachers,  much  louder  and  more  frequent  thunders  than  roU  from 
those  of  the  intellectual  class.  But  the  peals  oi  wrath,  though  often 
hoarse,  are  directed  always  at  some  distant  adfer8ary;^'^«t  opponents  of 
the  sect;— or  at  mankind  at  large; — or  at  the  occupiers  of  the  high 
seats  of  secular  greatness: — ^bnt  never,  or  very  rarely,  at  the  impure^ 
the  unjust^  the  rapacious,  the  malicious,  who  may  be  illing  the  pews 
around.  A  vigorous  and  impartial  application  of  the  law  of  God« 
backed  by  its  tremendous  sanctions,  to  the  conduct  and  temper  of  the 
preacher's  audience,  would  break  up  his  method  ;•— violate  his  tacit 
compact,  and  turn  at  once  the  whole  tide  of  his  p<^iilarity/'<-*p.  245, 

The  XXth  Essay  is  entitled,  "  Charity  and  Conscience,*'  and 
contains  some  excellent  remarks  on  the  sinful  obstinacy  with 
which  men,  for  very  trifling  causes,  or  even  for  no  cause  at  all^ 
dissent  from  '^  the  general  body  of  Christians." 

"  It  is  true,''  he  says,  "  and  must  never  be  forgotten,  that  the  factions 
which  have  divided  the  Christian  body,  have  owed  their  vivacity  and 
asperity,  to  the  ill  tempers,  or  the  ambition,  of  a  few  individuals — thote. 
demagogues  and  fanatics  whom  the  Scripture  designates  as  '  grievous 
wokes'" (p.S\7.)  ''To  allay  in  some  measure  the  uneasiness  which 
the  obstinacy  and  contumacy  of  the  Christian  world  occasions  him,  the 
dogmatist  first  enhances,  by  all  means,  his  own  inward  conviction  of 
the  truth  of  his  doctrine ;  and  for  this  purpose  he  has  recourse  to  thft 
excitements  of  devotion,  as  well  as  to  the  corroboration  of  argument. 
Then  be  surrounds  himself  with  coadjutors,  flatterers  (if  he  can) ;  and 
after  kindling  the  lights  of  their  zeal  from  his  own  candle,  comforts 
himself  in  the  general  warmth  that  is  thus  produced.  Furthermore  he 
confirms  both  his  faith  and  his  courage  by  uttering  aloud  his  contempt 
and  condemnation  of  all  gainsayers ;  and  lastly,  to  prove  ostensibly  the 
depth  and  sincerity  of  his  convictions,  he  cuts  himself  off"  from  the 
corrupt  body  of  the  Church,  and  solemnly  turning  to  the  tiain  of  bis 
adherents,  says — '  come  out,  and  touch  not  the  unclean.' " — p*  324. 


We  strongly  recommend  this  Essay  to  the  attention  of  his  ad- 
mirers, and  to  the  serious  perusal  of  the  author  himself.  We  re- 
gret that  our  praise  cannot  be  unqualified;  for  in  this  Essay  also 
we  observe  the  same  inconsistency  and  singular  self-contradietion 
which  we  have  already  had  too  frequent  occasion  to  notice.  Al- 
though we  have  quoted  largely  from  this  book,  we  must,  to  avoid 
even  the  appearance  of  disingenuousness,  cite  the  passage  to 
which  we  have  here  alluded ;  fortunately  it  is  not,  in  this  instancei 
long,  for  the  contradiction  is  contained  within  the  space  of  about 
teo  lilies !    Speaking  of  the  causes  of  dissent,  he  says: — 
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**  A  case  of  anotlier  sort  may  easily  arise,  namely,  that  of  iodi?idoals, 
t>r  of  small  bodies^  who,  in  much  seriousness,  and  with  entire  sincerity, 
having  unfortunately  adopted  an  initial  erroneous  position,  from  which 
they  correctly  derive  inferences  that  would  be  quite  valid  if  tkar  fast 
principle  were  soundj  are  drawn  on  to  think  themselves  obliged  both  to 
denounce  the  body  of  Christians  as  grievously  corrupted  in  doctrine,  and 
to  separate  themselves  from  their  fellowship.  Such  indiriduals  or  par- 
ties may  fully  persuade  themselves  that  any  longer  to  associate  witb 
the  Church  at  large  would  be  to  violate  their  consciences.  In  instances 
of  this  kind  we  have  the  double  mischief  of  schism,  and  of  schism  with- 
out occasion;  a  feud  is  generated  with  all  its  inseparable  vimlence :  bat 
it  is  a  feud  devoid  of  reason :  it  is  therefore  an  evil  not  compensated  by 
any  beneficial  result;  it  is  not  remedial;  not  conservative.  And  yet  has 
it  sprung  from  a  sound  principle ;  and,  moreover,  the  authors  of  it  are 
men  sincere  and  devout.  Where,  then,  is  the  false  assumption,  or  false 
inference^  by  means  of  which  a  pure  evil  has  derived  itself  from  good  ? 
It  would  be  well  indeed  if  this  could  be  ascertained.'* — p.  319. 

Here  is  supposed  a  case,  in  which  a  conclusion  or  inference  is 
granted  to  be  correctly  drawn  from  a  principle  granted  to  be  un- 
sound;— and  within  ten  lines  (for  we  have  extracted  the  whole 
passage  without  any  omission,)  the  principle  is  pronounced 
^oundy  and  it  is  asked,  with  astonishment,  where  is  the  false  (or 
r^iherfauhy)  inference ! ! 

The  XAlst  Essay  is  called  ''The  Few  Noble;"  in  which  the 
puthor  recurs  to  the  principle  assumed  in  the  Vlllth,  that  the 
distinction  between  man  and  man,  or  between  one  race  and  ano* 
ther,  consists  in  the  powers  of  Abstraction  and  Imagination.  We 
scarcely  know  which  of  these  powers  is  most  exercised  in  the  fol* 
lowing  passage: — 

"  Love — ^which  is  virtue  in  act — opens  upon  the  mind  the  perception 
of  truths  as  real  and  valid  as  any  of  the  principles  of  mathematical 
science.  Or  love  may  be  termed  the  mode  in  which  the  highest  and 
most  universal  truths  subsist  in  the  soul.'* — p.  348. 

It  is  in  the  predominance  of  these  two  faculties  that  "  the  true 
ideal  of  magnanimity'*  is  said  to  be  found;  a  notion  which  fur-* 
nisbes  the  subject  for  the  next  Essay  on  the  "  Rudiment  of 
Christian  Magnanimity."  In  the  XXUId  and  XXIVth  Es- 
says, on  "  the  Dissolution  of  Human  Nature,"  the  author  has 
been  again  largely  indebted  to  his  distinguished  powers  of  imagi- 
pation. 

*'  It  were  presumptuous,*'  he  admits,  "  and  culpable  to  construct  tbeo* 
ries  concerning  that  which  is  unknown,  upon  the  ground  merely  of  ah* 
3tract  analogies ;  nevertheless,  so  long  as  a  due  modesty  is  observed  in 
such  attempts,  and  especially  while  the  dim  intimations  of  Scripture  are 
kept  constantly  in  sight,  mischief  will  hardly  accrue  from  endeavouring 
to  follow  our  meditations  a  step  farther.*' 

So  thought  Caesar  when  he  paused  on  the  banks  x>f  the  Rubi- 
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COD.  On  this  one  step  depends  our  safety.  Let  us>  however, 
tarn  to  the  next  sentence,  and  examine  this  step.  **  What  then, 
we  may  ask,  shall  be  the  rule  of  rank  or  order  in  that  invisible 
.world?"  (p.  407.)  And  then,  after  all  this  show  of  caution,  fol- 
lowed bj  a  page  of  fanciful  doubts,  we  come  to  the  edifying  con* 
elusion,  that  ''  these  matters  are  all  beyond  surmise"  In  the 
.XXVth  Essay  we  are  invited  to  "  the  Third  Heavens."  Having 
-once  taken  the  fatal  step,  all  *'  due  modesty"  is  soon  forgotten;*-* 
he  maintains  that  it  is  **  a  proper  eftbrt  of  the  mind  when,  by  re^* 
volving  the  rudiments  of  its  highest  affections,  and  by  collating 
these  with  the  evidence  of  Scripture,  it  labours  to  anticipate,  in 
idea,  its  approaching  destiny,  if  any  be  found  blaming  a  labour 
of  this  sort,  it  will  be  the  inert,  the  frivolous,  or  the  sensual." 
(p.  431.)  We  will  present  our  readers  with  a  specimen  of  this 
praiseworthy  labour,  this  "  working  of  problems"  (as  he  calls  it,) 
**  by  the  aid  of  those  materials  of  cogitation  which  reason,  and 
Jiature,  and  revelation  afford."  (p.  432.)  His  theme  is,  "  In  thy 
presence  is  the  fulness  of  joy,  and  at  thy  right  hand  are  pleasures 
for  evermore;"  which  language;  he  says,  "is  tropical,  and  perhaps 
has  more  than  one  allusion.  But  the  most  obvious  of  these  (if 
indeed  there  be  more  than  one,)  is  to  a  kingdom  or  polity,  con- 
sisting  of  many  gradations  or  ranks,  spread  over  an  extensive  sur^ 
face,  and  in  the  metropolis  of  which  are  held  the  incessant  festivi- 
ties  of  Regal  State."  (p.  413.)  The  allusion  to  different  grada* 
tions  and  ranks  does  not  appear  to  us  so  obvious;  but  upon  that 
allusion  depends  much  of  what  immediately  follows;  for,  because 
the  resemblance'  is  not  strong  enough  in  modern  and  western 
countries,  he  proceeds  to  compare  the  state  of  the  blessed  with 
an  Asiatic  Empire  "  the  ranks  of  which  are  more  widely  severed." 
This  is  the  harmless  occupation  which  none  but  the  inert,  the 
frivolous,  or  the  sensual  can  ever  blame!  It  must  not  be  sup* 
posed  that,  in  defiance  of  such  a  denunciation,  we  have  the  bar* 
dihood  to  question  the  propriety  of  this  effort  of  the  mind.  In 
writing  on  **  the  Dissolution  of  Human  Nature,  the  author  de- 
clares that  '*  except  with  a  view  to  practical  inferences,  a  theme 
like  this  would  not  here  be  introduced."  (p.  382.)  Our  own  ob* 
tuseness  may  be  the  cause  why  we  cannot  discover  the  practical 
inference  to  be  deduced  from  his  tropical  problems  on  the  Third 
Heavens;  but  the  author  cannot  avail  himself  of  this  plea,  when 
he  recollects  the  remainder  of  his  own  injunction;  "  Assuredly 
practical  inferences  in  matters  of  religion  must  be  drawn  from 
facts  or  principles  known  to  all  men,*  or  at  least  familarly  intelli* 
gible  to  all,  when  clearly  stated.^  (p.  382.) 

The  last  Four  Essays  are  all  connected  with  the  subject  of  m 
Future  State ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  work  we  return^  after  a 
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digression  occupying  twenty*seven  of  the  twenty-nine  Chapters^ 
to  the  point  from  which  we  started^*— the  opinion  so  generally 
entertained  that  the  Era  of  Rest  is  near  at  hand.  Although  ''  an 
allusion  of  this  sort  was  present  to  his  mind,  and  gave  direction 
often  to  bis  thoughts/'  freely  indeed  has  the  author  rambled  ofer 
the  **  wide  world  which  was  before  him."  Nothing  seems  foreign 
to  his  subject;  nothing  without  its  use,  in  ''  moulding  up  such  a 
mighty  piece  as  this  is  :'*  and,  if  he  has  not  disdained  the  partis 
cula  ufidique  desecta,  he  certainly  has  not  forgotten  to  infuse  the 
vi$  vtsatii  konis*  At  the  beginning  of  the  book  (p.  d,)  enough 
appears  to  be  known  to  justify  the  announcement  of  a  general 
rule;  **  That  the  hour  of  Preparation  for  a  better  order  of  things 
IS  not  a  time  of  favourable  appearances,  but  the  reverse."  At  the 
endy  (p.  490,)  when  speaking,  not  of  the  approach  of  a  day  of 
triumph, — of  an  era  of  rest, — but  of  the  hope  that  God  will  not 
utterly  abandon  his  church,  we  are  again  referred  to  **  the  indu- 
bitable import  of  the  prophetic  Scriptures,  declaring  that,.f20^- 
withstanding  all  appearances  of  an  opposite  kind,  the  '  bright  ap- 
pearance of  the  Lord  drew  nigh/  "  From  the  formal  statement  of 
the  proposition  to  be  proved  at  the  commencement,  and  from  the 
repetition  of  it  at  the  close  of  the  work,  we  might  not  unreasonablj 
expect  a  general  recapitulation  of  the  whole  argument,  a  very 
conclusive  mode  of  reasoning,  which  has  been  well  exemplified 
in  Paley's  Evidences: — but  what  says  our  author?  what  is  his 
conclusion  of  the  matter f  '*  But  is  our  argument  settled,  and 
eur  path  ascertained  on  this  ground?"  (that  is  to  say^  on  **  the 
indubitable  import  of  the  prophetic  Scriptures.")  None  btU  the 
most  presumptuous  will  say  so.*'  (p.  490.) 

We  have  examined,  with  great  attention,  the  whole  of  the  vo« 
lume  before  us ;  and  we  have  presented  our  readers  with  copious 
^extracts  from  various  parts  of  it,  and  with  correct  outlines  of  the 
chief  arguments  advanced  in  each  Essay.  And  onr  duty  ought 
now  to  be  to  give  a  general  summary  of  the  author's  principles. 
But  where  are  we  to  look  for  principles  in  a  book,  in  which 
there  is  nothing  fixed  but  the  love  of  change  i  All  things  must 
become  new;  all  institutions,  whether  young  or  old;  all  opi- 
nions, whether  right  or  wrong.  (For,  like  the  satyr  in  the  fable, 
who  blows  hot  and  cold  with  the  same  breath,  this  writer  con- 
demns and  commends  in  the  same  page.)  The  conformist  is 
wrong,  because  he  conforms ;  the  dissenter  is  wrong,  because  he 
dissents  :  **  Ephraim  may  envy  Judah,  and  Judah  may  vex 
Ephraim,"  but  both  Ephraim  and  Judah  must  alike  crouch  be- 
fore the  spear  of  this  great  Goliath  of  Gath.  Nothing  is  too 
exalted,  nothing  too  insignificant  to  be  changed :  his  own  lofty 
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diaoriet^  lika  toys,  are  made  but  to  be  destroyed  by  Ihe  band 
¥^ch  made  them  \  nay,  the  very  words  ki  which  we  have  learned 
to  express  our  hopes,  our  fears,  and  all  our  daily  wants^  must  be 
purified  in  the  alembic  of  this  mighty  alchemist : — ^for  the  decree 
has  gone  forth,  that  all  things  shall  be  changed. 

It  cannot  be  necessary  for  us,  in  support  of.  this  assertion,  to 
recapitulate  the  very  extraordinary  contradictions  which  we  have 
already  sufficiently  exposed.  In  the  course  of  our  review  we 
thought  it  better  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  author's  reasoning, 
and  not  to  suffer  our  attention  to  be  diverted  by  the  fantastic 
dress  in  which  it  was  clothed ;  we  will  now,  therefore,  offer  some 
speoimens  of  what  it  is  the  fashion  to  call  fine  writing. 

*'  It  is  a  law  oi  the  intellectaal  world — ^That  the  mental  connexion 
between  words  or  customary  phrases,  and  the  ideas  or  notions  tbev  r^r 

ftresent,  tends  incessantly  to  dissolution ;  and  that  the  rate  of  this  disso- 
ution  is  accelerated^  or  retarded,  in  proportion  to  the  freanency  with 
which  such  words  and  phrases  pass  over  the  lips  of  mankind.  The 
gravitation^  which  brings  the  heavier  substance  (knowledge)  down,  as  a 
reittftfirm,  and  leaves  the  lighter  (language)  to  ^t  as  a  frothy  criMt  oa 
the  surface,  is  to  be  counteracted  only  by  coft^tniM^  agiiaiim  fif  tkt 
MUM."— p.  99. 

Accordingly  this  universal  legislator  forthwith  proceeds  to  agi* 
tate^  agitate,  agitate.  The  man  of  abstruse  reasoning  is  called 
^^  aborigin  of  all  $pher^s  of  thought"  (p.  347);  '>  the  clear  and 
glowing  suaoeami  of  a  tultry  day*^  are  described  as  ^* falling  upon 
th$  bosom  of  a  reeking  clou^*  (p.  302) ;  a  "  punitive  debility*' 
is  said  to  ^^  invade  the  nUfid**  (p.  377)  $  the  period  of  dissolution 
is  called  ''  the  season  of  denudation'*  (p.  396) ;  "  the  devout  affec^ 
tions"  of  the  blessed  in  heaven  "  are  incessantly  in  ejfiux'*  (p.39B); 
tbe  lowest  classes  of  an  Asiatic  empire  are  depicted  (an  illustra- 
tion, be  it  remembered,  of  tlie. different  giadations  of  future  hap- 
piness), as  ^*  furtively  snatching  from  the  dust  an  abhorrent  sus^ 
teaenu'*  (p.  4 14);  while  this  life  is  ''  a  tentative  only  in  existence*' 
(p.  446);  in  which  we  have  recourse  to  the  "figment  of  a  laxo  of 
equaliiUj  in  order  to  avoid  the  contestations  of  arrogance  and 
twwi/y^(p.  481). 

Who  would  expect,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Modern  Anchoret," 
Essay  XVIII.,  to  find  a  picture  of  the  religious  fatalist?  Who 
would  imagine  that  **  the  state  of  seclusioit'  means  the  distance 
that  separates  one  planet  from  another^  the  distinctions  between 
natioas,  and  the  subdivisions  of  nations  into  clashes,  of  classes 
into  families,  of  families  into  individuals?  Yet  all  this,  and  this 
onij,  ia  the  business  of  the  IXth  £asiur.    No  doubt  he  is  righjt. 
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vfhen  he  aiays,  ^'  no  open  correspondence  must  be  allowed  to  he  held 
with  the  upper  world'*  (p.  142);  but  we  almost  fear,  nequicquam 
Deus  abscidit ;  for  he  elsewhere  says,  that  *^  a  mental  trajectfrom 
world  to  world  may  be  accomplish^**  (p.  188) ;  aud  we  half  sus- 
pect that  our  author  has  had  some  private  commuoication  with 
these  airy  beings ;  or  surely 

*'  It  is  the  very  error  of  the  moon ; 

She  comes  more  near  the  earth  than  she  was  wont^ 
And  makes  men  mad." 

At  all  events,  he  must  not  be  accused  of  **  a  blind  attachment 
to  phrases"  (p.  28);  ''  he  scorns  and  lays  aside  the  modest  phrase* 
ology  of  one  who  simply  declares  a  private  opinion,  and  as  mo- 
destly shows  his  reasons*'  (p.  326) ;  well  might  he  complain  of 
"the/rigid  timidiiy  of  the  times,  and  of  its  love  of  palpable  utility/* 

(p.  117.) 

If  the  author  continues  to  employ  his  Saturday  evenings  as 
formerly,  and  is  likely  ever  again  to  favour  us  with  the  fruits  of 
his  researches,  we  sincerely  advise  him  not  to  change  his  own 
opinions  quite  so  often,  and,  on  no  account,  to  deny  at  the  end 
of  a  paragraph  what  he  has  gratuitously  asserted  at  the  begins 
ning; — such  indecision  can  gain  him  no  credit,  and  must  infalli- 
bly do  much  harm  to  his  readers  (and  he  takes  good  care  to  tell 
us  in  the  title  page  of  his  last  edition,  how  many  they  are ;  for 
he  calls  it,  not  the  third  edition,  but  the  third  thousand),  by 
making  them  dissatisfied  with  every  thing ;  by  agitating  the  mass, 
as  he  terms  it,  till  it  becomes  **  tossed  to  and  fro,  and  carried 
about  with  every  wind  of  doctrine.''  He  may,  haply,  have  **  got 
possession  of  some  single  truths,  more  or  less  important,  which 
the  Church  has  forgotten  or  discarded,  and  which  he  asserts ;" 
but  if  so  (to  continue  the  quotation),  it  is  certainly  as  true,  that 
^'  in  so  doing  he  mingles  with  them  a  considerable  proportion  of 
mere  extravagance  and  folly"  (p.  325).  A  wiser  man  than  he  has 
observed,  m  ^slpwn  vojxoi^  axiyijTOi^  XP^l^^  froKi^  xpeWcDv  eariv  f 
xuKoSs  i^ov(rtv  dxupm^.  (Thucyd.  iii.  37*) 

We  have,  already,  by  the  statement  of  a  few  facts,  more  ths^n 
sufiiciently  answered  his  virulent  attack  upon  the  Established 
Church ;  but  we  think  it  our  duty  to  repeat  one  or  two  rather 
contradictory  extracts  on  this  head,  in  order  to  convince  his  admirers 
how  little  he  is  to  be  trusted  on  any  subject,  even  on  his  favourite 
theme,  **  the  dissolution  of  every  religious  community  calling  it- 
self a  church."  In  one  page,  so  convinced  is  he  that  *^  it  would 
be  well"  if  the  multitudes,  who  have  been  deluded  with  a  mockery 
of  education,  '^  would  return  to  the  haven  of  established  forros,'' 
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thai  he  bursts  forth  in  earnest  prayer,  '^  Would  to  God  that  the 
erring  or  dubious  thousands  of  the  people  might  even  now,  and 
under  almost  any  condition,  fall  back  upon  the  Great  Trtith 
which  the  Reformation  gave  us,  and  which  the  National  Church 
preserves!*^  (p.  87).  In  another,  he  declares  that  these  venerable 
national  forms  are  '^  put  in  peril,  for  the  sake  of  enforcing  from 
the  people  an  irrational  homage  to  certain  excrescences  which  all 
men  iifwardly  abhor'*  (p.  8j))»  In  one  page^  he  asks,  '^  Who 
would  exchange  the  laborious  benevolence  of  our  times  for  the  in- 
tellectual power  of  past  ages?"  (p.  118).  la  another ,  he  com* 
plains  that  **  our  sons  are  driven  down  the  steeps  of  unbelief; 
because,  forsooth,  the  jealousies  iff  the  imbecile,  and  the  emolu-* 
ments  of  the  corrupt  must  not  be  touchej^"  (p.  90).  In  one  pagej 
he  confesses  that  ^'  nothing  would  be  more  calumnious  than  to 
say,  that  the  principal  articles  of  Christian  belief  are  not  now 
(and  in  very  many  quarters)  clearly,  ably,  and  faithfully  an- 
nounced ;  that  there  is  no  room  for  any  such  allegation  or  com- 
plaint; that,  on  the  contrary,  in  a  multitude  of  instances,  how 
much  soever  we  may  be  perplexed  by  the  paucity  of  the  fruits, 
we  should  be  quite  unable  to  assign  any  considerable  defect  as  the 
prdbable  cause  of  the  wattt  of  greater  success'*  (p.  45),  In  another^ 
the  same  paucity  of  fruits  is  accounted  for  by  the  very  allegation, 
than  which  (it  is  his  own  confession)  nothing  can  be  more  calum^ 
nious; — **  The  people  are  daily  falling  off  from  Christianity,  ie- 
cause  their  highest  welfare  is  not  thought  of — because  their  actual 
state  is  not  considered — because  the   salvation  of   mii<- 

LIONS   OF   souls   IS   A  TRIVIAL   MATTER*' (p.  90).      So  trUC  is 

the  remark  of  Lord  Lyttelton  (a  remark,  which,  much  as  he  has 
studied  the  Natural  History  of  Enthusiasm,  seems  to  have 
escaped  the  Author  of  Saturday  Evening),  that,  ^*  it  is  the  genius 
of  enthusiasm  to  set  moral  virtues  infinitely  below  the  merit  of 
faith;  and  of  all  moral  virtues  to  value  that  least  which  is  most 
particularly  enforced  by  St.  Paul,  a  spirit  of  candour,  moderation^ 
and  peace*'*  So  true  is  the  author's  own  confession^  that,  ^'alas, 
it  is  neither  the  private  and  personal  enjoyment  of  the  true  sense 
of  Scripture,  that  contents  the  dogmatist;  nor  the  full  liberty  to 
prosecute  his  enquiries ;  nor  the  unbounded  tolerance  of  his  public 
labours.  None  of  these  things  satisfy  his  zeal:  nor  is  the  fervour 
of  his  spirit  at  all  assuaged  by  what  (one  would  think)  the  pleasing 
spectacle  of  the  general  Church  (though  erroneous^  as  he  thinks,  iri 
yarticalars)  yet  possessed  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  piety  ** 
(p.  323).    Wo !  "  Conscience — conscience  is  the  word  that  is  to 

be  employed.    The  *  truth  of  God*  is  to  be  asserted,  and  de- 

I  ■  ■■  ■  ■■       ■  .■■..■■.    ,.- «, . - .. 

*  Lord  Lytlleton's  Conversion  of  St.  PaoL 
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fended^  at  all  Visks ;  and  the  '  enemies  of  Heathen,*  the  eoatuinft<« 
cions  impitgners  of  *  Ditrine  Authority,*  Vive  to  be  cursed,  avoided^ 

extirpated!"  (p.  317.) 

We  say  nothing  about  the  author's  motives ;  we  are  reviewing, 
not  his  motives,  but  his  book ;  and  the  tendency  of  that  cannot 
surely  be  questioned.  '*  We  say  not  any  such  contention  there  is. 
We  desire  to  proceed,  as  the  Apostle  doth,  without  the  least  of- 
fence. He  saith.  not,  if  any  be  contentious,  but  if  any  seem  to  be. 
That  any  be  contentious,  it  may  not  be  said.  They  will  deeply 
protest  that,  from  their  hearts,  they  hate  contention,  and  desire  to 
walk  peaceably.  Be  not  then,  but  seem  to  be."^  When  bis  ad* 
herents  begin  to  cry  aloud,  **  We  will  be  revenged:  revenge; 
about — seek — bum — fire— kill— slay  ! — let  not  a  traitor  live !" 
Then  may  this  second  Antony  step  forth,  with 

*'  Good  friends,  sweet  friends,  let  me  not  stir  you  tip 
To  such  a  sudden  flood  of  mutiny.*^'}' 

We  will  take  our  leave  of  the  author  in  his  own  words,  when 
speaking  of  the  licentious  abuse  of  evangelical  principles. 

"  If  the  vulgar,  who  with  so  greedy  a  relish  of  whatever  is  rank  and 
fleshly,  drink  in  corrupt  doctrine,  and  actually  avail  themselves  of  the 
indulgence  that  flows  from  their  creed,  could  be  entirely  deprived  of  all 
the  countenance  and  aid  they  receive  from  those  of  their  leaders  whose 
error  is  altogether  of  an  intellectual  kind,  and  whose  conduct  is  betttr 
than  their  doctrine^  they  must  almost  instantly  fall  back  from  their 
standing  within  the  p^le  of  Christianity,  and  must  very  quickly  merge, 
without  distinction,  in  the  general  mass  of  irreligion.  It  is  to  the  tnly 
and  perverse  intelligence^  the  ingenuity  and  chicane,  the  false  subUmitjf 
and  pathos,  of  a  few  divine  sophists,  that  the  licentious  vulgar  of  the 
Christian  polity  owe  their  very  existence,  as  professors  of  the  Gospel/'— 
p.  236. 

*'  Ebeu  ! 

Quam  temera  id  nosmet  l^em  sancimus  iniquam !" 


•  Bishop  Andrews's  Sermon  on  I  Cor  xi.  16. 

t  "  No  doubt,  mj  lords,  like  tliose  pemicioos  writers  who  address  themselves  to 
lh^  Inflammable  passions  of  yqnth,  and  having  excited  their  feelings,  aifeet,  by  a  cold 
moral,  to  quciKh  the  flames  they  liave  kindled — doubtless,  like  them,  the  Association 
of  Volunteersj  after  working  on  the  passions  of  the  multitude,  might  offer  a  cool  exhor- 
tation to  the  men  whom  they  had  maddened,  to  pursoe  their  objects  by  legal  means* 
But,  my  lords,  I  do  not  give  the  agitators  credit  for  so  little  sagacity  and  knowledge 
of  human  nature  as  to  believe  that  their  cold  recommendation  to  obey  the  law  will 
quench  the  flame  they  have  excited." — Lord  Greif**  Speech  in  the  H<nu€  rf  Lords* 
Feffruary  15,  183S. 
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Art.  X. — ii   Sketch  of  the  History  of  the  Church  of  England, 

By  Thomas  Vowler  Short.     1832. 

To  write  en  ecclesiastical  history  is  a  work  of  do  ordinary  diffi- 
culty;  and  the  difficulties  which  attend  the  task  are  much  increased 
when  the  historian  confines  his  view  to  some  particular  or  national 
church.  Such  a  writer^  if  he  is  sincere  and  stedfast  in  the  pro- 
fession of  his  own  opinions^  will  find  that  he  has  to  coutend  with 
peculiar  prejudices,  from  which  the  general  historian  is,  in  a  great 
measure,  exempt.  He  will  find  that  no  small  effort  is  required  to 
enable  him  to  encounter  the  prevailing  sentiments  of  his  own 
party,  and  to  judge  with  candour  respecting  the  tenets  and  the 
conduct  of  men  of  other  communities.  To  desire  the  approbation 
of  those  with  whom  we  are  most  closely  connected  is  a  feeling  in 
itself  natural  and  laudable;  but  this  feelingi  unless  its  workings 
are  carefully  watched,  will  continually  prompt  the  ecclesiastical 
historian  to  make  his  history  do  the  work  of  polemical  disputation. 
Again :  if  he  is  cordially  attached  to  that  form  of  ecclesiastical 
polity  under  which  he  haa  been  brought  up,  he  will  naturally  adopt 
the  dying  wish  of  father  Paul,  "Esto  perpetua ;"  and,  forgetting 
that  all  things  human  are  necessarily  in  a  state  of  continual  fluy 
and  change,  and  that  the  institutions  of  former  ages  are  perpetually 
requiring  to  be  adjusted  and  adapted  to  the  altered  habits  and 
opinions  of  modern  times,  in  his  zeal  not  to  disturb  what  antiquity 
has  made  venerable,  he  will  be  disposed  to  represent  its  worst 
abuses  as  something  too  sacred  and  inviolable  for  the  rash  hand 
of  innovation  to  approach  them;  and  whilst  he  inculcates  the 
useful  lesson,  that  it  is  wise  to  *'  let  well  alone,"  he  will  be  apt,  in 
effect,  to  maintain,  that  we  should  let  alone  that  which  is  not  well, 
and  which,  unless  it  is  timely  repaired  and  supported,  will  inevit- 
ably fall  to  the  ground.  There  are  periods  in  which  those  who 
admire  things  ancient,  not  for  their  intrinsic  excellence,  but  merely 
for  their  age,  require  to  be  reminded  of  St.  Paul's  maxim,  ri  ttaX- 

If  there  is  any  truth  in  these  reflections  it  is  evident,  that  the 
historian  of  a  church,  especially  when  he  is  a  minister  of  that 
church  whose  history  be  undertakes  to  write,  is  placed  in  circum* 
stances  of  peculiar  difficulty.  In  every  historian  we  require  a 
sound  and  discriminating  judgment,  patient  research,  the  most 
inflexible  adherence  to  truth,  and  the  strictest  impartiality :  we 
require  him  to  search  into  every  document  that  can  throw  light  on 
his  subject;  on  all  disputed  points  to  examine  carefully,  and  to 
weigh  with  caution  the  chief  arguments  that  have  been  adduced 
by  men  of  opposite  principles  and  parties ;  to  trace  back  to  their 
real  or  probable  causes  those  events  which  have  had  the  most 
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enduring  influence  in  the  affairs  of  nations,  and  to  arrange  his  nar- 
rative in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  those  important  topics  the 
most  prominent'  and  conspicuous  features  in  his  history.     A  mere 
annalist,  or  chronicler,  who  encumbers  his  narrative  with  a  farrago 
of  trivial  incidents,  and,  by  crowding  his  canvass  with  a  multitude 
of  unimportant  figures,  distracts  the  attention  from  the  principal 
groups,  no  more  deserves  to  be  ranked  with  the  masters  of  histo- 
rical writing,  than  the  painter  of  an  Indian  screen,  or  a  Birmingham 
tea-board,  to  be  classed  with  Corregio  or  Raphael.     For  this 
reason,  historical  writings,  composed  at  a  period  very  near  to  that 
in  which  the  events  related  took  place,  especially  in  a  country  so 
divided  by  political  and  religious  factions  as  our  own,  are  generally 
of  no  other  value  than  as  they  preserve  the  memory  of  occurrences, 
which  might  otherwise  have  perished,  and  thus  supply  materials 
for  some  future  historian.     It  is  hardly  possible,  that  a  contem- 
porary writer  should  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  secret 
springs  by  which  the  motions  of  the  political  machine  are  impelled 
and  regulated;  that  he  should  not  attach  a  disproportionate  im«> 
portance  to  events  which  have  passed  before  his  eyes ;  and  that 
his  private  feelings,  or  his  personal  interests  should  not  incapacitate 
him  from  judging  impartially  respecting  the  characters  of  those 
who  occupied  the  principal  parts  in  the  stage  of  public  life,  and 
whose  conduct  or  opinions  may  have  strongly  affected  his  own 
individual  welfare,  or  the  fortunes  of  his  party,    in  all  the^e 
respects  the  ecclesiastical  historian  has  need  of  more  than  an 
ordinary  share  of  caution  and  self-controul.     If,  indeed,  his  object 
is  confined  to  recording  the  history  of  by-gone  days,  he  will  have 
an  easier  task,  but  he  will  also  meet  with  fewer  allowances.     We 
shall  then  hold  him  almost  inexcusable  unless  he  draws  the  cha-^ 
racters  of  his  chief  actors  in  their  true  colours,  sets  them  before 
us  in  their  just  proportions,  and  assigns  to  their  conduct,  indif<* 
ferent  emergencies,  its  due  measure  of  censure  or  of  praise;  and 
we  shall  account  him  unworthy  of  his  office,  if,  for  any  party 
purposes,  he  should  exaggerate  their  merits,  extenuate  their  faults, 
apologise  for  their  vices,  and  endeavour  either  to  weaken  our 
abborence  of  their  crimes,  or  our  admiration  of  their  virtues.     We 
have  also  a  right  to  expect,  that,  in  estimating  the  actions  and 
opinions  of  such  persons,  he  should  habitually  take  into  consider* 
ation  the  peculiar  circumstances   in  which    they  were  placed; 
that  he  should  throw  himself  back,  as  it  were^  into  the  times  in 
which  they  flourished,  and  should  endeavour  to  arrive  at  such  a 
jndgment  of  their  conduct,  as  might  probably  have  been  formed 
by  an  impartial  contemporary,  whose  mind,  like  theirs,  was  af- 
fected by  the  common  prejudices  of  the  age — he  should,  at  leasts 
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take  these  prejudices  into  the  account^  and  not  measure  their 
actions  by  the  more  elevated  standard  of  modern  opinion. 

The  historian^  to  be  generally  useful,  should  likewise  propose 
to  himself  some  distinct  and  well-defined  object,  of  which  he  should 
never  permit  his  reader  wholly  to  lose  sight.     An  attentive  in^ 
quirer,  who  has  some  definite  end  in  view,  will,  indeed/  always 
be  able  to  select  from  any  history,  however  written,  those  facts 
which  serve  to  illustrate  the  object  of  his  pursuit,  or  have  any 
•direct  or  remote  connection  with  it.    The  philosophical  reader 
will  keep  his  eye  fixed  on  those  persons^  and  on  those  events  which 
have  had  the  greatest  influence  in  advancing  or  retarding  the 
moral  interests  of  mankind.    The  attention  of  the  statesman  and 
the  political  economist  will  be  directed  to  those  which  have  pro* 
moted  the  wealth  of  nations,  and  by  which  their  complicated  forms 
of  internal  and  external  polity  have  been  gradually  arranged,  and 
fixed  on  their  existing  bases:  whilst  others  will  make  it  their 
business  to  investigate  the  causes  which  have  contributed  to  the 
growth  and  consolidation  of  ecclesiastical  establishments  and 
received  forms  of  doctrine,  together  with  those  which  have  called 
into  existence  the  religious  sects  and  the  political  factions  by  which 
those  doctrines  and  establishments  have  been  threatened  aiKi' as* 
sailed.     But  as  the  great  majority  of  readers  have  neither  the 
power  to  discriminate,  nor  the  patience  to  separate  the  more'  im« 
portant  points  from  the  mass  of  trivial  matter  in  which  they  are 
mvolved,  it  is  necessary  that  the  historian  should  undertake  this 
labour  for  them ;  and  that  he  should  indicate  to  those,  who  are 
too  feeble,  or  too  indolent  to  investigate  the  matter  for  themselves, 
from  what  small  beginnings,  and  by  what  slow  and  almost  imper-i 
ceptible  degrees,  society,  under  all  its  various  aspects,  has  been 
brought  into  a  state  of  comparative  order  and  perfection,  or  of 
danger  and  alarm.     By  thus  exhibiting  a  distinct  view  of  events 
that  are  passed>  he  enables  us  to  conjecture,  with  a  nearer  approx* 
imation  to  truth,  or,  at  least,  to  probability,  what  will  be  the 
consequences  of  passing  events,  and  by  what  conduct  on  the  part 
of  its  rulers  the  peace  and  happiness  of  a  country,  under  any 
existing  circumstances,  may  be  established  on  the  best  and  surest 
foundations. 

Of  the  style  that  is  best  adapted  to  historical  composition,  it  can 
scarcely  be  necessary  to  say,  that  it  should  be  grave,  and  simple 
and  perspicuous;  and  that  the  flowers  of  a  gaudy  and  meretricious 
rhetoric  are  hardly  more  oflensive  when  they  are  displayed  from  the 
pulpit,  than  when  they  are  scattered  over  the  pages  of  an  eccle<- 
siastical  history. 

In  all  these  points  we  consider  Mr.  Short's  Sketch  of  the 
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Ecdegiftitical  Htttory  of  this  coiiDti^  to  be  •  puUiefttioB  0f  gnmt 
merit.    The  want  of  a  clear  and  compendious  view  of  the  priMcipat 
events  in  the  history  of  our  church  has  long  been  felt,  and  the 
want  is  well  supplied  in  the  work  before  us.    Strongly  attached 
to  the  doctrines  and  constitution  of  die  church  of  which  he  as  m 
member^  but  not  blind  to  its  defects*  his  judgment  is  Mn({ularly 
impartial  towards  those  who  conscientiously  dissent  from  its  dis- 
cipline and  doctrines ;  so  impartial,  indeed*  that*  with  those  whoae 
opinions  run  into  extremes,  we  almost  suspect  he  will  sometimes 
incur  the  suspicion  of  lukewarmness — an  imputation,  which*  even 
were  it  merited,  as  in  Mr.  Short's  case  it  most  certainly  is  not, 
wouldf  perhaps*  be  more  tolerable  than  that^f  bigotry.    On 
«very  important  subject*  the  question  is  always  discussed  with 
candour*  and  the  arguments  on  both  sides  are  stated  with  perfsct 
fairness.    The  compressed  form  into  which  the  work  is  airown» 
has*  almost  of  necessity*  constrained  the  author  to  confine  his  view 
to  matters  of  the  first  importance  $  and*  consequently,  the  attention 
of  the  reader  is  never  drawn  aside  from  dbjects  of  the  bighost 
interest*  or  distracted  among  the  perplexities  of  aa  ill-arranged 
narrative  of  doubtful  facts  and  trivial  occurrences*    The  auti^or 
has  been  careful*  in  almost  every  instance*  to  give  exact  references 
to  the  authorities  on  which  his  statements  are  founded )  and  though 
hts  '*  Sketch"  will  not  supersede*  and  is  not  intended  to  supersede^ 
ihe  necessity  of  consulting  those  original  documents  and  ampler 
volumes*  in  which  the  parts  of  the  picture  are  filled  tt{>  in  greater 
detail*  it  will  be  of  use  to  the  student  of  our  ecclesiastical  history^ 
by  terving  as  a  guide  to  direct  him  in  the  perusal  of  those  more 
copious  stores  of  information*  and  by  teaching  him  the  habit  of 
wruDpBf  9ystematically  the  knowledge  which  he  may  acquire  irom 
9ueh  sources.    The  style  too  is  simple*  flowing*  and  natural*  and 
though  it  is  sometimes  inaccurate  and  negligent*  never  offends  the 
sober  Judgment  by  its  affectation  of  metaphorical  prettiness,  and 
rhetorical  antitheses. 

It  is  fair*  howev^,  that  we  should  allow  Mr*  Short  himself  to 
inform  his  readers  with  what  design  this  work  was  written*  and 
what  they  may  expect  to  gather  from  it.  He  tells  us*  then*  in  hia 
preface*  that  the  professed  object  of  these  pages  is  to  facilitate  the 
studies  of  young  men*  who  are  preparing  themselves  for  the  c^fees 
of  the  church  through  their  academical  pursuits.  But  it  is  evident 
that  a  work  of  this  kind*  if  it  be  well  written,  wiU  be  hardly  of  less 
benefit  to  other  persons*  who  are  desirous  of  acquiring  a  compe* 
tent  degree  of  knowledge  in  the  history  and  conatitution  of  but 
church*before  they  presume  either  to  lay  a  rash  and  innovating 
hand  on  the  sacred  edifice*  or  refuse  to  repair  its  breachea« 
The  deficiency  of  such  knowledge,  which  Mft  Short  profcases 
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with  gTMt  cftndonr,  that  he  discovered  in  himselfi  »fter  he  had 
been  admitted  into  orders,  is,  we  apprehend,  shared  by  multi* 
tudea,  botli  Mrithout  and  within  the  church,  who  would  be  very 
unwilling  to  make  the  same  acknowledgment,  and  have,  very  pos- 
aiUy,  no  suspicion  of  the  extent  of  their  own  ignorance.  To  all 
such  persona,  especially  to  those  who  are  designed  for  the  work  of 
the  ministry  in  our  established  church,  we  earnestly  recommend 
the  perusal  of  these  two  volumes.  To  those  also  of  her  oppo* 
nents,  who  are  capable  of  reading  them  in  the  same  spirit  of 
meekness,  and  the  same  thorough-going  love  of  truth  and  fairness 
in  which  they  have  been  written,  we  would  recommend  them  no 
less  strongly;  in  the  full  assurance  that  both  parties  may  be  bene* 
£ted  by  the  reflections  to  which  this  history  is  calculated  to  give 
birth;  that  those  on  the  one  side  may  thereby  be  induced  to  make 
more  reasonable  allowances  for  the  imperfections,  either  in  her 
constitution  or  practice,  which  are  inseparable  from  all  institutions 
administered  by  human  beings;  and  that  those  on  the  other  side, 
who  admire  and  love  her,  admitting  these  imperfections^  and  learn* 
ing  to  avoid  the  errors  of  their  predecessors,  may  lend  their 
inendiy  aid  to  correct  her  abuses  and  to  supply  her  defects* 

The  work  itself,  which  is  comprised  in  two  moderate  octavo 
volumes,  consists  of  eighteen  chapters,  with  five  appendices,  all 
of  which  are  done  exceeding  well.  The< subject  of  the  first  ap« 
pendix  is  the '' Dissolution  of  Monasteries;"  the  second  is  on 
the  **  Doctrines  prevalent  at  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.;'' 
the  third  is  a  very  clear  '*  History  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles;*' 
the  fourth,  a  *'  History  of  the  vernacular  translation  of  the 
Bible ;''  and  the  hist,  an  account  of  the  compilation  of  our  re« 
Ibrmed  Litorgy,  and  the  various  changes  which  our  public  oflSces 
of  devotion  have  undergone,  before  the  Prayer  Book  was  brought 
into  its  present  state.  To  many,  persons  these  dissertations  will 
appear  to  be  the  most  interesting  and  important  parts  of  the  whole 
history,  and  there  are  very  few  candidates  for  ordination  who 
may  not  gather  from  them  the  most  valuable  information.  There 
is  a  sixth  appendix,  containing  some  interesting  particulars,  from 
Strype's  Ecclesiastical  Memoirs,  respecting  the  death  of  Cranmer, 
with  some  notices  from  Fox's  Martyrs,  relating  to. the  last  acts 
in  the  lives  of  the  reformers  Bainham,  Saunders,  Frith  and  Tyn- 
dall.  To  the  whole  are  annexed  some  "  Chronojogioal  Tables," 
which  are  compiled  with  great  care,  together  with  six  **  Genealo* 
gjcal  Tables"  of  the  kings  of  England,  from  the  Saxon  Egbert  to 
his  present  Majesty. 

The  first  chapter,  and  this  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen  of  Mr. 
Short's  sound  judgment,  embraces  a  period -of  at  least  nine  hun- 
dred years,  reckoning  from  the  first  preaching  of  Christianity  in 
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Britain  to  the  Conquest,  A.D.  1066.  When  it  is  stated,  that 
this  island  was  blessed  at  a  very  early  period  by  the  dissemination 
of  Christianity,  possibly  through  the  preaching  of  St.  Paul;  that 
it  is  certain,  that  the  Gospel  was  generally  received  in  this  coun* 
try  before  the  end  of  the  second  century;  that  episcopacy  was 
from  the  first  established  among  us;  aud  that  the  purity  of  the 
British  Church  was  first  corrupted  by  the  diffusion  of  the  Pela- 
gian heresy,  and  its  flourishing  condition  destroyed  by  the  arrival 
of  the  Saxons,  who  were  in  their  turn  converted  to  the  faith,  by 
the  labours  of  Augustine  and  his  coadjutors,  towards  the  close  of 
the  sixth  century;  when  this  is  stated,  but  little  remains  that  is 
worth  the  gleaning  of  an  historian,  who,  in  his  pursuit  of  truth,  can- 
not allow  himself  to  draw  certain  conclusions  from  doubtful  facts. 
Eusebius,  the  best  of  all  authorities  on  points  of  ecclesiastical 
history,  expressly  asserts,  in  a  passage  which  Mr.  Short  has 
quoted,  that  '*  the  Apostles  went  even  to  the  extremities  of  the 
habitable  world,  some  of  them  to  India,  and  others  to  the  British 
isles  beyond  the  ocean;"  and  yet,  in  the  teeth  of  this  direct  as- 
sertion, and  of  the  testimony  of  Theodoret,  which  is  no  less  clear, 
and  that  of  Clement  of  Rome,  which  is  hardly  doubtful,  (for  '*^  St. 
Paul,"  he  says,  **  preached  the  Gospel  to  the  utmost  bounds  of 
the  west,")  many  Roman  Catholic  writers  have  maintained,  that 
Christianity  was  not  introduced  into  Britain  till  the  reign  of 
Lucius,  about  the  year  1 67:  as  if  they  thought,  that  when  they 
had  proved,  what  they  are  far  enough  from  proving,  that  the 
Gospel  was  first  received  into  this  country  from  Rome,  it  followed, 
as  a  matter  of  necessary  consequence,  that  the  British  Church 
must  be  for  ever  subject  to  the  Roman  See,  and  obliged  to  yield 
to  all  its  usurpations,  and  to  communicate  in  all  its  errors  and 
corruptions. 

As  far  as  the  British  Church  is  concerned,  the  Roman  Catholic 
writers  have  manifestly  the  worst  of  the  argument:  for  the  conduct 
of  the  British  bishops,  in  their  conferences  with  Augustine,  proves 
unanswerably  that  they  did  not  acknowledge  the  supreme  autho- 
rity of  the  Roman  Church — which  was  in  reality  the  true  point 
at  issue  between  them — and,  consequently,  affords  the  strongest 
presumption,  that  the  British  Church  was  not  originally  planted 
by  Roman  missionaries;  or,  if  it  were,  that,  in  the  earlier  age,  the 
doctrine  of  papal  supremacy  was  not  yet  admitted  as  an  article 
of  the  Christian  faith,  much  less  as  one,  which,  in  the  words  of 
Bellarmine,  is  the  *'  Summa  rei  Christianae,"  an  article,  on  the 
belief  of  which  the  very  sum  and  substance  of  Christianity  de- 
pends. 

But  then,  on  the  other  hand,  to  make  matters  even,  though  it 
is  certain  that  the  Saxon  Church  was  founded  by  Gregory  the 
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Great,  through  the  pious  labours  of  Augustine  and  his  coadjutors 
ill  that  important  mission,  we  have  writers  of  our  own  communion, 
who  have  managed  to  persuade  themselves,  and  have  endeavoured 
to  persuade  others,  that  the  Saxon  Church  acknowledged  no  de« 
pendency  on  the  See  of  Rome,  and  kept  itself  free  from  the  doc- 
trinal corruptions  of  that  great  mother  of  spiritual  harlotry.  In 
shorty  they  would  have  us  believe,  that  these  barbarians,  in  the 
midst  of  the  increasing  darkness  which  surrounded  them,  enjoyed 
the  pure  and  unsullied  light  of  the  Gospel,  and  would  have  been 
perfectly  willing  to  have  subscribed  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles, 
had  they  been  proposed  to  their  acceptance.  The  Roman  Ca*^ 
tholics,  on  the  other  hand,  who,  as  far  as  the  dependence  of  the 
Saxon  Church  and  its  doctrinal  agreement  with  the  Church  of 
Rome  are  concerned^  have  undoubtedly  the  best  of  argument^ 
maintain  with  just  as  much  confidence,  and  just  as  little  reason, 
that  the  Anglo-Saxons  embraced  all  the  doctrines  which  the 
Church  of  Rome  inculcates  in  the  present  day,  and  were  as  ac- 
complished  papists,  as  if  the  bishops,  who  meet  in  the  synod  of 
Whitby,  had  been  fathers  of  the  Tridentine  council.  The  truth 
is,  we  hold  it  to  be  a  matter  of  the  least  possible  importance  what 
doctrines  were  maintained  by  these  ignorant  barbarians,  or  in 
what  degree  they  submitted  to  the  papal  supremacy.  Dispute 
how  we  will  about  it,  it  will  still  remain  certain,  that  the  Pope 
not  only  claimed,  but  exercised  the  supreme  power  over  the  Eng- 
lish Church ;  and  with  respect  to  doctrines,  the  only  point  of 
view  in  which  the  opinions  of  tlie  Saxon  Church  are  of  the  slight- 
est importance,  is,  that  they  serve  to  prove,  what  no  one  questions, 
that  the  doctrinal  corruptions  of  Christianity  were  in  the  days  of 
Gregory  I.  few  and  trivial,  and  that  the  spiritual  authority  of  the 
Papal  See  was  not  only  tolerable  but  beneficial,  when  compared 
with  the  grosser  errors  and  the  tyrannical  usurpation  of  a  later 
age.  The  damning  sin  of  the  Papal  Church  is,  not  that  she  wan- 
dered from  the  truth  during  the  night  of  ignorance  and  darkness, 
but  that  since  the  mist  has  been  dispelled,  and  the  light  of  know-* 
ledge  has  been  restored  to  the  world,  she  still  adheres  to  her 
former  errors  for  the  sake  of  asserting  her  own  infallibility.  To 
her,  however,  as  the  instrument  of  her  conversion,  this  country,  in 
common  with  all  Eurpe,  owes  a  debt  of  inextinguishable  grati- 
tude, though  the  wrongs  she  afterwards  inflicted  on  us  may  cause 
us- to  forget  it,  or  make  us  argue  that  the  debt  is  cancelled.  We 
might  have  ridiculed  .the  folly  of  a  Jacobite  pamphleteer,  had  he 
endeavoured  to  persuade  us,  that  it  was  our  duty  to  submit  to  the 
tyranny  of  James  II.,  because  of  the  benefits  which  the  patriotism 
of  Alfred  had  conferred  on  our  country;  but  we  should  fes 
emotions  much  stronger  than  those  of  ridicule  towards  him,  who 
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should  argue,  that  we  might  be  vrell  excused  from  pajfiog  b«iioiur 
to  Alfred's  memory,  because  of  the  mal-administration  of  fuc- 
ceeding  sovereigns. 

Nearly  the  latter  half  of  Mr.  Short's  first  chapter  is  occupied 
IP  examiniag  the  principal  differences,  in  point  of  doctrine,  be« 
tween  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  the  Reformed  English  Church — suck 
as  prayer  for  the  dead,  purgatory,  transubstantiation,  the  sacrifice 
of  the  mass,  the  worship  of  images  and  relics,  and,  connected  with 
this  custom,  the  abuse  of  pilgrimages,  confession  and  penance, 
the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  and  monastic  establishments.  AU 
these  questions  are  discussed  with  perfect  fairness,  and  though 
but  slightly  handled,  ure  treated  in  a  manner  that  must  render 
them  interesting  to  the  general  reader.  In  some  instances,  however^ 
he  hardly  does  justice  to  the  force  of  the  Protestant  arguments; 
as,  for  example,  in  treating  of  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  having 
said,  that  **  it  is  not  clear,  even  now,  whether  the  Church  of  Rome 
esteem  it  an  apostolical  tradition  or  an  ecclesiastical  law;  i.  e. 
whether  it  cannot,  or  can  be  dispensed  with  by  the  authority  of 
tlie  Church'* — he  adds — **  a  Protestant  would  say,  that  no  churdi 
can  possess  the  right  of  depriving  a  priest  of  his  orders,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  marrying,  because  such  a  step  would  not  be  sanc- 
tioned by  Scripture."  We  can  only  express  our  hope,  that  few 
t'rotestants  would  have  recourse  to  so  silly  an  argument.  The 
Church  of  Rome  has  a  perfect  right  to  enjoin,  that  the  priests  of 
her  communion  shall  remain  unmarried;  and  to  require  an  ex- 
press sanction  of  Scripture  for  such  a  matter  of  ecclesiastical  dis- 
cipline is  at  once  absurd  and  mischievous.  The  expediency  of 
the  rule  is  quite  another  matter,  still  more  so  its  necessity.  The 
Church  of  Rome  itself,  whatever  opinion  on  the  subject  it  may 
now  maintain,  formerly  allowed,  that  the  celibacy  of  the  priest- 
hood was  not  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  the  sacerdotal  cha- 
racter, when,  in  the  Fourth  Laterau  Council,  she  decreed  against 
the  incontinency  of  the  clergy,  that  "  those  clerks,  who,  according 
to  the  custom  of  their  country,  are  permitted  to  marry,  ought  to 
be  punished  with  greater  severity  if  they  become  libertines."  It 
should  be  remembered,  that  in  this  Council  the  bishops  of  the 
Greek  Church  were  present;  and  that  Church,  so  far  from  pro- 
hibiting the  marriage  of  the  clergy,  interprets  literally  the  precept 
of  St.  Paul,  that  a  Presbyter  should  not  be  the  husband  oif  more 
than  one  wife,  into  a  command  that  he  should  once  be  married. 

On  the  endowments  of  the  Saxon  Church  Mr.  Short  hes 
treated  with  more  than  his  accustomed  brevity;  Respecting  the 
pretended  grants  of  tithes  made  by  Ethelwulf,  the  father  of  Alfred, 
to  which  it  is  the  fashion  to  appeal  as  the  origin  of  the  payment 
of  tithes  in  England^  his  opinion  is  not  very  clear,  nor  setisfaclory* 
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It  18  absolutely  certain  that  tithes  were  paid  a  centuryi  at  least, 
before  the  time  of  Etbelwulf.  The  advocates  of  a  quadripartite 
division  of  tithes  refer  us  to  the  epistle  of  Gregory  to  Augustine. 
For  a  tripartite  division  of  them  vi^e  are  sent  back  to  a  canonical 
epistle  of  Alfric's.  Both  these  authorities  prove  that  tithes  were 
paid,  and  render  it  probable,  that  before  the  country  was  divided 
into  parishes,  and  ministers  were  fixed  in  each  to  take  the  exclu- 
sive charge  of  their  respective  flocks,  the  tithes  and  oblations  of 
the  people  were  paid  solely  to  the  bishop,  who  took  one  part  for 
himself,  bestowed  another  on  the  small  body  of  the  clergy,  who 
then  resided  with  him  at  his  cathedral,  and  applied  the  remainder 
to  the  reparation  of  the  Church,  and  the  relief  of  the  poor.  But 
as  soon  as  the  country  began  to  be  divided  into  parishes,  and  the 
lords  of  manors  to  build  and  endow  churches,  the  bishops  relin- 
qnished  their  right  to  the  tithes,  which  they  resigned  to  the  use  of 
the  parochial  minister.  In  these  endowments  the  lords  and  pa- 
trons of  the  respective  parishes  most  commonly  exempted  their 
own  demesne  from  the  payment  of  tithes — from  whence  we  may 
conclude,  with  a  near  approach  to  certainty,  that  the  grant  of 
Ethelwulf  was  neither  a  donation  of  the  tithes  of  all  his  realm— 
for  these  had  been  granted  before,  nor  yet,  as  Mr.  Short  surmises, 
a  liberation  of  his  own  possessions  firoiB  every  royal  service  and 
contribution — but  that  it  was  a  grant  of  the  tithes  of  the  royal 
demesnes,  which  had  hitherto  been  exempted  from  that  payment. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  Ethelwulf  granted  two  charters; 
one  in  854^  by  which  nothing  was  given  but  the  tithes  of  the 
royal  demesnes;  another,  in  the  following  year,  made  by  the  con- 
sent of  the  bishops  and  nobles,  and  all  the  people,  in  which  the 
payment  of  tithes  was  made  universal,  and  obligatory  throughout 
all  the  kingdom,  and  the  clergy  were  exempted,  as  far  as  tithes 
were  concerned,  from  all  feudal  services  and  taxes.  We  have 
examined  this  point  merely  as  a  question  of  antiquarian  curiosity^ 
rather  than  as  being  of  the  riightest  importance  towards  determin- 
ing the  legal  right  of  the  Church  to  its  present  endowments.  This 
right  depends  not  in  the  smallest  degree  on  the  grants  of  Ethel* 
wulf.  The  numerous  laws  which  were  made  both  here  and  in 
other  countries  to  regulate  the  payment  of  tithes,  before  and  since 
the  reign  of  this  Saxon,  establish  the  right  on  incontrovertible 
grounds,  and  prove,  at  the  same  time,  how  difficult  it  has  always 
been  to  enforce  it.  The  clamour  that  now  exists  against  this  pay* 
ment  is  raised  chiefly  by  persons  who  object  to  tithes,  not  as  a  rent* 
charge  on  the  land,  but  as  a  payment  made  in  support  of  an  esta* 
ktished  Church;  or  else  by  persons,  who  think  all  religion  mere 
imposture  and  priestcraft,  who  would  leave  Christianity  to  its  own 
ftaoarcei,  and  call  every  shilling  misapplied  that  is  bestowed  in 
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supporting  its  ministers^  and  inculcating  its  doctrines.  But,  be* 
side  tliese,  whose  attempts  all  good  men  would  unite  to  defeat,  there 
are  others,  who  feel  that  this  imposition  is  a  severe  check  to  agri- 
cultural improvement;  and  there  are  few  of  the  parochial  clergy 
who  have  not  learnt  by  their  own  experience,  that  this  mode  of 
provision  is  exposed  to  strong  practical  objections,  and  who  have 
not  found  it  expedient  to  relinquish  a  large  proportion  of  their 
dues,  that  they  might  not  be  brought  into  hostile  collision  \vitb 
their  parishioners,  and  thus,  in  great  measure,  destroy  their  owa 
usefulness,  and  render  their  ministry  of  none  effect.  On  all  these 
accounts  we  earnestly  hope,  that  the  designs  which  have  been  set 
on  foot  for  a  permanent  commutation  of  this  payment  will  not  be 
permitted  to  drop.  Whilst  we  leave  it  to  the  wisdom  of  the  legis* 
lature  to  devise  the  best  mode  in  which  this  commutation  may  be 
effected  equitably  and  safely,  we  may  be  allowed  to  express  an 
opinion,  that  any  measure  of  this  nature  will  hardly  meet  the 
exigencies  of  the  case,  unless  it  extends  to  all  tithes,  without  ex- 
ception; and  that  though  it  should  be  rather  enabling  than  com- 
pulsory^  it  should  not  be  left  in  the  power  of  individual  caprice,, 
cupidity,  or  prejudice,  to  defeat  its  objects. 

Mr.  Short*s  two  next  chapters  carry  us  through  a  period  of 
443  years,  from  the  conquest,  1066,  to  the  preaching  of  Wicliff, 
1356,  and  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VlII.  1509i^ 
They  contain  a  just  and  philosophical  analysis  of  the  various  causes 
which  gradually  raised  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Roman  see  to  such 
a  height  of  power,  as  to  render  the  princes  of  Europe  little  better 
than  Its  slaves  and  vassals,  and  of  the  causes  of  its  decline  and 
downfaL    It  was  under  such  circumstances, 

Humana  ante  oculos  fted^  cum  vita  jaceret 
In  terris,  oppressa  gravi  sub  religione, 

that  the  intrepidity  of  Wicliff  gave  the  first  fatal  blow  to  the 
monster  that  oppressed  the  world.  The  wealth  and  immunities, 
and,  consequently,  the  power  of  the  clergy,  had  attained  to  an 
enormous  growth  under  the  protection  of  the  Saxon  princes,  and 
soon  began  to  excite  the  jealousy  and  the  cupidity  of  the  Noi^ 
man  sovereigns.  These  immunities,  indeed,  were  suflSciently 
embarassing ;  for  at  the  Conquest,  it  is  said,  that  seven-fifteenths, 
i.  e.  nearly  one  half  of  all  the  land  in  the  kingdom,  was  in  the 
hands  of  spiritual  persons ;  and  the  whole  of  this  property  was 
exempt  from  almost  all  the  military  services  and  taxes  with  which 
other  lands  were  burdened.  William,  therefore,  determined  at 
once  to  make  the  property  of  the  church  liable  to  the  same  feudal 
services  which  were  exacted  from  his  other  subjects,  and,  with 
his  accustomed  vigour,  took  other  decisive  measures  to  bring  the 
clergy  completely  into  subjection  to  his  own  authority ;  for  ex*^ 
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ample«  he  forbade  churchmeD^  without  his  express  permission,  to' 
leave  the  kiagdom,  to  acknowledge  any  one  as  pope,  to  publish 
letters  from  Rome,  to  excommunicate  any  persons  connected  with 
himself,  to  hold  councils,  or  to  make  canons.     But  the  successor 
of  William,  not  content  to  rule  the  church  with  a  strong  arm,  and 
to  prevent  its  encroachment  on  the  civil  power,  was  continually 
occupied  in  acts  of  spoliation  and  injustice,  and  in  abusing  his 
regal  patronage,  by  applying  the  temporalities  of  the  church  to 
the  augmentation  of  his  own  revenue,  and  selling  its  preferments 
to  Uie  highest  bidder.  Before  the  conquest,  as  Mr.  Short  informs 
us  in  a  note,  the  temporalities,  during  a  vacancy,  had  been  placed 
in  the  hands,  of  the   diocesan,  or  archbishop  of  the   province. 
Under  the  conqueror,  they  had  been  sequestered  in  the  hands  of 
churchmen,  who  were  forced  to  account  for  the  proceeds ;  but 
Rufus  kept  them  in  his  own  hands,  or  let  them  out  to  farm  for 
his  profit.    At  his  death  he  was  enjoying  the  income  of  one  arch- 
bishopric, four  bishoprics,  and  eleven  abbeys.      Such  acts   of 
encroachment  and   aggression,  against  which   no  ecclesiastical 
authority  in  England  was  able  to  contend,  compelled  the  clergy 
to  seek  for  protection  from  the  court  of  Rome,  and  rendered  the 
interference  of  the  Pope  not  only  necessary  for  the  preservation 
of  the  church,  but  really  beneficial  to  a  large  portion  of  the 
people.     Any  one  who  considers  carefully  the  history  of  this 
period,  in  which  a  continual  struggle  was  carried  on  between  the 
ecclesiastical  and  civil  power,  will  agree  in  the  truth  of  Mr.  « 
Short's  remark,  that  the  influence  of  Rome  owed  its  origin  and 
extent  chiefly  to  the  vices  and  oppressions  of  the  kings,  who 
were   in  their  turus   the   victims  of  it;    and  that  the  court  of 
Rome  would  most  certainly  never  have  acquired  that  power,  which 
was  afterwards  so  misused,  if  the  commencement  of  its  exercise 
had  not  been  really  useful  to  many  persons  labouring  under  op- 
pression.     The  most  patriotic  churchman,  with  a  full  conviction 
of  the  evils  arising  from  such. oppression,  might  justly  have  had 
recourse  to  any  power  which  could  redress  the  wrongs  inflicted 
on  the  body  to  which  he  belonged;  especially  when  his  own 
sovereigns  continually  appealed  to  the  same  tribunal  for  support, 
and  acknowledged  its  authority  whenever  they  could  make  it  sub- 
servient to  their  own  interests.  Thus  William  invaded  this  country 
under  the  sanction  of  a  papal  grant,  and  availed  himself  of  papsd 
legates  to  eject  the  Saxon  clergy  from  their  preferments.     Henry 
II.  accepted  Ireland  as  a  gift  from  the  Pope  ;  and  John,  when 
he  was  driv/en  to  extremities  by  his  refractory  barons,  surrendered 
his  kingdom  into  the  hands  of  Innocent  III.,  and  had  his  crown 
again  restored  to  him  by  the  legate  Pandulf.  This  last  act  of  pu- 
sillanimity raised  the  papal  power  to  the  greatest  height;  and  the 
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infliieiice  of  the  court  of  Rome,  uoiformlj  exercised  to  ag^^ran- 
dize  the  church,  and  to  repress  the  injustice  of  the  crown,  wonld 
have  become  wholly  irresistible,  had  not  the  insolence  of  power 
rendered  her  regardless  of  the  only  means  by  which  that  power 
could  be  permanently  upheld,  till,  at  length,  the  vices  and  corrup- 
tion of  the  clergy  became  so  scandalous,  and  their  pride  and  profli- 
gacy so  intolerable,  that  the  illusion  of  public  opinion  was  de- 
stroyed, and,  being  deprived  of  this  support,  their  overthrow  was 
inevitable. 

A  striking  account  of  the  political  abases  of  the  church  of 
Rome  will  be  found  in  Chapter  III.  of  the  work  before  us ;  and 
the  picture,  by  no  means  overcharged,  which  Mr.  Short  gives  of 
the  corrupt  state  of  the  church  in  this  kingdom,  both  with  respect 
to  the  conduct  of  the  clergy  and  the  doctrines  which  they  main- 
tained, shows  that  it  was  morally  impossible  that  its  reformation 
could  be  long  delayed.  We  will  extract  the  passage,  not  for  any 
particular  merit  in  its  composition,  but  because  it  wilt  afford  our 
readers  a  very  fair  criterion  of  the  general  style  in  which  the  work 
is  written. 

^'The  pride  and  laxary  of  the  higher  ecclesiastics  was  excessive  ^ 
they  vied  with  ttaiporal  lords  in  all  the  vanities  of  Ufa,  and  men  who 
bad  forsworn  the  world,  were  on  their  jonrDeys  often  seen  aocompaaied 
hf  fourscore  richly  mounted  attendants.  Celibaqr*  which  was  jslricliy 
imposed  by  the  oidinances  of  the  church,  led  the  clergy  iQ0  divers 
soares  and  temptations ;  and  the  canons  against  incontineucy  are  so  nu- 
merous, that  their  very  number  proves  their  inefficacy.  Those  who  had 
the  cure  of  souls  not  only  neglected  their  duty  with  regard  to  preaching, 
and  instructing  the  common  people,  but  most  of  the  higher  stations  in 
the  state  were  held  by  churchmen  ;  many  filled  menial  offices  in  the 
establishments  of  their  patrons  ;  and  their  ignorance  was  frequently  so 
excessive^  that  numbers  of  them  were  unacquainted  with  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments, and  could  hardly  pionounoe  correctly  the  words  for  the  per* 
favmanee  of  the  sacraments.  These  causes  gave  rise  to  the  meadieaiil 
ocites,  who  infested  the  cboreh  chiefly  in  the  thirteenth  century.  They 
pvetended  to  an  extraordinary  edl  from  God  to  reform  the  worM»  aad. 
coQ-ect  the  faults  of  the  secular  clergy.  To  this  end  they  put  on  a 
'^ishty  show  of  zeal  for  the  good  of  men  s  souls,  and  of  contempt  of  the 
world ;  accused  the  secular  clergy  of  famishing  the  souls  of  men,  calling 
them  dumb  dogs  and  cursed  kireUngs ;  maintained  that  evangelical  po- 
verty became  the  ministers  of  the  gospel  3  that  it  was  unlawful  for  them 
to  possess  any  thing,  or  to  retain  propriety  in  any  worldly  goods.  As' 
for  the  public  orders  of  the  charcb,  they  would  not  be  tied  to  them, 
alleging  that  themsdves  being  wholly  spiritual  eoald  nofr  be  obliged  ta 
any  earaal  ordinances.  They  broke  in  every  where  upon  the  paroehial* 
^^'9y^  usurped  thek  office^  in  aU  populous  and  rick  plaotti  ael  up 
a&tets  of  their  own ;  withdrew  the  people  from  comnmuion  with  their 
parish  priest  i  would  scarce  allow  the  hopes  of  salvation  to  w  but  their . 
own  disciples,  whom  they  bewitched  with  great  pretences  of  sanctity^ 
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wmA  anidoity  in  preackiag.  These  artifices  had  raised  their  repntalicni 
and  interest  so  high  in  a  few  yean,  that  they  wanted  very  little  to.  ruin 
the  secular  clergy,  apd  therewith  the  church.  But  in  less  than  an  age 
the  cheat  qf  these  impostors  became  manifest  to  all  men.  They  procured 
to  their  societies  incredible  riches ;  built  to  themselves  stately  palaces  ^ 
infinitely  surpassed  the  viciousness  of  which  they  had  themselves  (per- 
haps unjustly;  accused  the  secular  clergy  $  and,  long  before  the  reforma- 
tion^ became  the  most  infamous  and  contemptible  part  of  the  church  of 
Rome. 

**  Nor  were  the  doctrines  of  this  period  less  exceptionable  than  the 
political  or  privale  characters  of  the  churchmen.  Iddlatry  had  become 
exocaiive,  the  people  neglected  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law,  ao4 
placed  their  hopes  of  acceptance  with  God  on  pilgrimages,  which  were 
esteemed  the  more  jneritorious  in  piroportion  to  the  difficulties  which  wera 
to  be  encountered  on  the  way.  Another  method  by  which  the  begniled 
multitude  honed  to  obtain  for  themselves  the  favour  of  Heaven,  con- 
sisted in  their  purchasing  an  absolution  for  their  sins  from  the  chief 
minister  of  the  church,  who  claimed  to  himself  the  power  of  binding 
and  loosing,  without  reference  to  the  conduct  of  those  who  made  them- 
selves the  objects  of  these  papal  remissions  :  not  that  the  infallible  head 
of  the  Christian  community  could  act  contrary  to  the  ordinances  of  God, 
bat  that  the  Almighty  would  ratify  his  servant^s  decree,  whatever  might 
be  its  nature,  l^e  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  must  not  here  be 
omitted,  wbioh  8ubsei|oently  formed  so  ordinary  asobject  of  perseendon. 
It  was  asserted,  that  under  the  form  of  the  bread  and  wine,  the  very 
same  body  of  Christ  was  presented  which  had  been  bom  of  Mary,  and 
had  suffered  on  the  cross,  and  that  the  elements  after  consecration  no 
longer  retained  their  material  substance,  while  it  was  added,  that  he  who 
would  not  believe  this,  would  have  disbelieved  Christ  to  be  the  Son  of 
€rod,  had  he  seen  him  in  the  form  of  a  crucified  servant. 

**  These  numerous  abuses,  much  as  they  must  have  injured  the  com- 
monalty, and  offended  those  who,  from  their  situation,  were  most  capable 
of  judging  of  their  destructive  tendency,  seemed  to  admit  of  no  remedy, 
since  the  interests  of  the  parties  concerned  appeared  to  be  so  much  at 
variance  with  each  other.  Whatever  might  be  the  wish  of  her  coneoiei»« 
tioua  members,  the  church  of  Rome  was  little  likdy  to  reform  abnsee 
productive  of  so  many  temporal  advantages  to  herself.^'-^pp.  7&^-83* 

Against  these  abuses  Wicliff  stood  forward  as  the  cbampimi  of 
Christianity.  He  was  not,  indeed,  the  first  who  had  raised  bia 
voice  against  the  corruptions  of  the  church,  for  Robert  Greathead^ 
or  Grostftte,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  Richard  Fitzralph,  Arch- 
iMflhop  of  Armagh,  BMH'e  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Arma« 
chanus,  had  gone  befote  him;  and  the  former  of  theye,  on  hia 
de«tii*bed,  endeavoored  to  convince  his  friend,  John  of  St.  Gilea^ 
thai  the  pope  was  antichrist*  To  those  who  have  not  considered 
tlMit  the  holy  scriptures  were,  at  that  time,  to  the  people  a  sealed 
book,  it  may  seem  a  matter  of  surprise,  that  the  abnaes  of  the 
chiirdi  were  first  brought  to  light  by  men  who  lived  within  tber 
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pale  of  its  ministry,  and  were  distinguished  members  of  the  eccle- 
siastical body.  No  churchmen  of  their  own  day  were  e<|ual  in 
piety  and  learning  and  masculine  vigour  of  understandmg  to 
Fitzralph  and  Grost&te ;  and  of  Wicliff,  it  is  confessed,  that  the 
powers  of  his  mind»  the  acuteness  of  his  wit,  the  depth  of  his 
genius,  his  philosophical  and  scholastic  acquirements,  and  his 
ability  in  disputation  were  of  the  very  highest  order;  and  all  these 
great  qualities  were,  perhaps,  surpassed  by  the  singular  intrepi- 
dity and  honesty  with  which  he  assailed  the  corrupt  practices 
and  doctrines  of  the  church,  not  only  when  be  was  backed  by  the 
power  of  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  in  his  attacks  on  her  temporal 
mcroachraents  and  spiritual  supremacy,  but  when  he  was  deserted 
and  stood  alone  in  his  opposition  to  her  doctrinal  errors. 

The  ecclesiastical  hierarchy  in  the  time  of  Wicliff  presented  a 
spectacle,  which,  could  he  have  viewed  it,  would  have  struck  a 
Christian  of  the  earlier  ages  with  no  less  astonishment  than  sor- 
row; and  considering  the  pride  and  pomp,  the  rapacity  and 
luxury,  the  secularity  and  sloth  which  prevailed  among  the  higher 
orders  of  the  clergy,  and  their  general  contempt  and  ignorance  of 
the  principles  and  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  it  is  by  no  means  surpris- 
ing that  the  ardent  mind  of  the  indignant  reformer  should  have 
carried  him  beyond  the  bounds  of  strict  sobriety,  and  that,  in  his 
desire  to  abate  so  insufferable  a  nuisance,  he  should  have  denied 
the  apostolicity  of  the  episcopal  order.  That  the  gradations 
which  were  subsequently  introduced  into  this  order,  and  the  titles 
by  ^'hich  its  members  were  distinguished,  of  popes,  patriarchs, 
archbishops,  bishops,  and  suffragans,  together  with  the  inferior 
ranks  of  deans,  archdeacons,  and  other  officials  of  the  church, 
were  of  mere  human  invention,  it  is  impossible  to  deny.  But 
every  unprejudiced  mind  may  easily  perceive,  that,  in  the  altered 
state  and  condition  of  the  Church,  all  these  distinctions  of  rank, 
which  in  its  primitive  state  would  have  been  absurd  and  imprac- 
ticable, might  be  expedient,  if  not  necessary,  for  the  due  preser- 
vation of  order,  and  for  maintaining  a  just  correspondence  be- 
tween the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  institutions  of  society.  If  entire 
Christian  nations  could  be  brought  back  into  the. same  state 
which  existed  among  the  small  and  poor  communities  of  the  pri- 
mitive Christians,  the  ministers  of  the  Church  would  almost  of 
necessity  be  reduced  to  the  condition  of  apostolic  poverty;  j^et 
even  then,  for  the  maintenance  of  unity,  the  presbyters  and 
deacons  of  the  Church  must  be  placed  under  the  superiutendence 
and  controul  of  some  superior  officers,  who,  by  whatever  name 
they  might  be  called,  would,  in  fact,  exercise  the  episcopal  office. 
This  Wicliff  saw;  and,  however  violent  and  censurable  his  lan- 
guage may  sometimes  be,  however  dangerous  the  opinions  which 
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he  occasionally  advanced  respecting  the  principles  of  church 
government^  he  expressly  acknowledges  the  necessity  and  the 
sacramental  character  of  episcopal  ordination.  His  notions, 
however,  respecting  the  character  and  office  of  a  bishop  were  at 
best  confused  and  contradictory.  We  shall  probably  approxi- 
mate the  truth  in  saying  that  he  did  not  intend  to  deny  either  the 
antiquity  or  usefulness  of  the  office,  but  only  meant  to  assert,  that 
3uch  bishops  as  were  in  his  day  were  very  different  from  those 
which  the  Apostles  ordained ;  and  that  as  they  had  derived  their 
^ecular  wealth  and  power  from  the  misplaced  munificence  of 
emperors  and  kingSi  it  was  lawful  and  right  that  these  secular 
princes  should  resume  the  wealth,  which  the  proud  lords  of  the 
Church  had  so  grossly  abused.  That  he,  or  any  Christian  man, 
should  have  looked  with  loathing  and  sickness  of  heart  on  a  spi- 
ritual hierarchy  so  totally  corrupt  and  worldly-minded,  and  on  a 
body  of  the  lower  clergy  and  religious  orders  so  generally  negli- 
gent and  ignorant  of  their  sacred  duties,  as  those  which  existed  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  was  as  natural  and  inevitable,  as  that  he 
should  have  longed  for  some  nearer  approach  to  the  simplicity 
and  purity  of  a  better  age.  But  when  he  advocated  the  justice  of 
reducing  the  clerical  body  to  its  primitive  poverty,  and  to  the 
primitive  orders  of  presbyters  and  deacons,  whatever  allowance 
we  may  feel  it  right  to  make  for  the  peculiar  circumstances  in 
which  he  was  placed,  we  shall  be  forced  to  acknowledge,  that  the 
actual  reformation  of  the  Church  could  not  with  safety  have  been 
trusted  to  his  hands*  With  his  lack  of  temper,  and  an  indignant 
abhorrence  of  existing  abuses,  which  totally  blinded  his  calmer 
judgment,  he  would  have  made  wild  work  of  it.  It  is  true,  in- 
deed, that  he  did  not  maintain  the  mischievous  opinion  which  has 
been  imputed  to  him,  that  it  was  simply  lawful  for  the  secular 
government  to  resume  its  grants  to  the  Church ;  but  he  main- 
tained, what  cannot  be  denied,  though  it  may  be  hazardous  to 
insist  on  it,  without  using  the  greatest  caution  in  propounding  the 
maxim,  that  gross  breaches  of  clerical  dut^r,  and  habitual  misuse  of 
the  ecclesiastical  endowments,  may  make  it  lawful  for  the  supreme 
power  in  the  state,  as  a  trustee  for  the  church,  to  take  into  its  own 
hands  the  administration  of  her  temporalities.  In  a  passage 
<]|uoted  by  Mr.  Short,  Wicliff  says,  "  licet  regibus  in  casibus 
limitatis  a  jure  auferre  temporalia  a  viris  ecclesiasticis,  ipsis  habi- 
tualiter  abutentibus.^'  However  just  this  maxim  may  be — and 
we  are  by  no  means  disposed  to  question  it — it  is  evident,  that  in 
its  application  these  limitations  will  constantly  be  overlooked, 
and  that  those  whose  interest  it  is  to  rob  the  Church  will  seldom 
have  much  difficulty  in  finding  plausible  excuses  to  justify  their 
spoliation.^    How  Wicliff's  principles  would  actually  work,  when- 
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gver  they  were  called  into  practice,  might  eaaHy  ha^ve  been  foi«« 
§een;  and  the  conduct  of  Henry  VIII.,  who  brought  them  mto 
pretty  extensive  operation,  has  left  an  example  which  a  wise  and 
Christian  government  will  be  as  careful  to  avoid,  as  the  enemies  of 
xeligion  and  order  would  be  ready  to  imitate; 

The  charge  that  has  been  brought  against  Wicliff  by  certain 
modern  Roman-Catholics,  and  urged  by  them  with  die  greatest 
confidence,  that  he  held  all  dominion  to  be  founded  in  grace^ 
appears  to  have  about  the  same  degree  of  truth  to  support  it  as 
that  other  monstrous  and  absurd  cahimny,  that  he  maintaintd, 
that  God  ought  to  be  subject  to  the  devil.  No  writer,  of  that  or 
any  other  age,  more  expressly  asserts  the  necessity  of  obedience 
to  civil  government,  or  defends  the  rights  of  property  more  deci* 
dedly  than  Wicliff.  His  great  aim  was  to  humble  the  pride  of  the 
Church,  and  to  bring  it  under  subjection  to  the  civil  power. 

His  principles  spread  themselves  rapidly  and  widely  on  every 
side,  and  took  root  deeply  and  firmly  in  the  land.  But  not  all  the 
tracts  he  wrote  to  expose  the  vices  of  the  clergy,  or  to  bring  home 
to  the  people  the  leading  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  produced  half 
the  spirit  of  inquiry,  or  tended  half  so  powerftilly  to  dispose  men 
to  remedy  the  existing  abuses  under  which  they  suffered,  as  bu 
l^reat  work  of  translating  tlie  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament 
into  the  vernacular  tongue.  Unlearned  and  unstable  tnen  may 
pervert  the  Scriptures,  and  wrest  them  to  their  own  destruction ; 
by  the  dangerous  tendency  of  their  fanatical  principles  they  may 
alarm  the  moderate ;  and  by  the  ridiculous  absurdity  of  tbeir  en* 
thusiastic  practices  may  expose  to  the  scorn  of  infidels  the  serious 
|>rofes8ion  of  religion ;  but  in  spite  of  all  these  evils — and  they 
are  grea^^the  general  diffusion  and  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures 
will  be  attended  in  every  country  with  invaluabte  blessings  t  for 
wherever  the  Bible  is  habitually  studied,  and  referred  to  as  the 
sole  standard  of  faith,  and  the  chief  guide  of  practice,  it  is  hardly 
possible  that  any  very  grievous  error,  with  respect  either  to  life  or 
doctrine,  should  long  keep  its  ground;  or  that  the  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity should  not  gradually  and  imperceptibly  make  its  way,  till 
the  principles  of  civil  government  and  of  national  law  are  brought 
into  a  closer  alliance  and  conformity  with  the  purer  precepts  of  ^ 
Gospel. 

**  The  steps  which  had  been  made  towards  a  reformation/^  says  Mr. 
Short,  in  his  eoncluding  remarks  on  this  portion  of  his  history,  "  were 
many,  though  they  were  little  observed  perhaps  by  the  majority  of  the 
most  intelligent  among  the  clergy.  The  wealth  of  the  clergy  and  the 
secular  nature  of  their  pursuits  were  observed,  and  called  forth  die 
animadversions  of  those  who  wished  to  remedy  existing  abuses,  and 
yfho  were  not  friendly  to  the  established  hierarchy.    The  Scripturee 
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IumL  ketn  ftrttMlfttedy  %xA  v^ere  re«d»  tiot  to  Hviy  fpeat  exltnt  iii4Hd»  kit 
tbev  were  reaiL  and  oMght  be  procured  in  Engush.  There  were  maay 
individuals  ready  to  propasate  the  truths  of  the  Gospel,  and  to  undergo 
the  greatest  sutferings  in  the  cause  which  they  had  espoused,  and  these, 
not  only  men  of  education,  but  many  of  them  possessed  of  power  and 
rank.  The  dawn  of  reformation  was  stilly  as  far  as  human  eye  could 
distinguish,  far  distant;  there  was  still  much  to  be  encountered  and 
borne ;  but  the  eye  of  faith  in  Widif  clearly  foresaw  that  Christianity 
mutt  be  reetored  to  its  just  audiority.  Perhaps,  in  examining  the  steps 
iHitch  led  to  the  Reformation,  too  much  streM  is  sometimes  kid  on  the 
ladividuals  who  stood  forward  in  the  cause ;  and  the  succession  of 
ibsm%  end  connexion  between  those  who  followed  each  other,  is  traced 
with  a  minuteness  which  tends  rather  to  cloud  the  truth,  than  to  place  it 
in  the  clearest  light.  Let  any  one  study  the  word  of  God  while  be 
beholds  the  systems  of  error  and  knavery  which  have  been  pretended 
to  be  built  on  it,  and  the  necessity  of  reformation  will  need  no  other 
light  than  that  which  Providence  has  furnished.  Greathead  and  Fitz- 
ridph,  Widif  and  Fecock,  Sawtrey  and  Lord  Cobham,  may  have 
ftdvaneed  the  Reformation  among  us ;  but  he  who  will  behold  the  truth 
mutt  look  beyond  these  instruments  to  their  great  Artificer,  The  Aame 
which  was  kindled  among  the  Albigentes,  ai^  in  the  valleys  of  Pied* 
moot,  may  have  lent  its  brightness  to  dispel  the  thick  darkneta  which 
^veloped  us ;  but'  we  shall  fail  tg  derive  its  greatest  advantagf  from 
the  study  of  ecclesiastical  history,  if  we  turn  not  our  eyes  to  that 
brightness  which  no  human  device  can  extinguish,  and  look  not  up  to 
the  true  church  of  Christ,  built  upon  the  Rock  of  truth,  against  which 
the  gates  of  hell  shall  never  prevail." —pp.  117,  118. 

Mn  Short'e  two  next  chaptertj  IV.  and  V«  conduct  ub  through 
lb«  important  period  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL  from  1500  to 
1547*  He  coodinences  with  the  very  just  remark^  that ''  though 
ihe  spirit  of  reform  was  amply  spread  througkout  the  people^  yet 
unlcM  other  circumttancea  bad  tended  to  promote  a  c^iao^Oj  and 
to  weaken  the  power  of  the  Church,  it  is  probable  that  this  body 
might  still  have  been  able  to  suppress  those  innovations  which 
sapped  the  foundations  on  which  the  superstructure  of  its  wealth 
and  authority  was  raited."  Among  the  cauees  which  prepared 
the  nation  for  such  a  cbangei  and  enabled  them  to  cast  off  their 
blind  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  the  Churchy  the  prbgretO  of 
literature,  and  the  growing  acquaiotancf^  of  the  people  with  the 
Scriptures,  undoubtedly  occupy  a  principal  place;  but  this 
i:bange  was  produced  by  the  ^ifBcnlties  which  Henry  met  with 
from  the  court  of  Rome  in  the  businets  of  his  divorce  from  Catba* 
rine  of  Arragon — difficulties  which  he  was  determined  at  all 
hazards  to  aurmount,  but  which  a  monarch  of  a  character  lest 
decided  and  inflexible  would  not  have  dared  to  encounter.  The 
final  teparatlont  therefore,  of  the  Church  of  £ngland  from  RoiMi 
land  her  witteace  at  a  dittinci  and  independent  body^  moti  be 
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dated  from  the  period  of  the  divorce.  Her  reformation  in  point 
of  doctrine,  though  much  was  done  to  remove  superstitious  error, 
only  commenced  during  the  reign  of  Henry,  who,  in  the  chief 
articles  of  faith,  lived  and  died  a  bigoted  papist,  and  would  not 
suffer  any  of  his  subjects,  however  great  or  however  humble,  (as 
he  showed  in  the  instances  of  his  last  consort  and  of  John  Lam- 
bert,) to  dissent  from  his  theological  opinions.  But  the  personal 
character  of  this  monarch,  together  with  the  motives  by  which  he 
was  influenced  in  obtaining  his  divorce,  in  his  final  rupture  with 
the  Pope,  in  his  assumption  of  the  supremacy  in  his  own  per- 
son, in  his  promulgating  articles  of  faidi^  in  his  suspension  of  the 
whole  bench  of  bishops  and  compelling  them  to  acknowledge  that 
the  power  of  ordination  and  of  exercising  any  other  acts  of  eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction  was  derived  from  the  crown,  and  held  by 
them  during  his  pleasure — all  these  things,  how  greatly  soever 
they  may  affect  our  estimate  of  Henry  and  his  Roman  Catholic 
prelates,  are  matters,  which,  as  members  of  the  Church  of  £ng* 
iand,  we  are  in  no  degree  required  to  defend.  His  motives  in 
rejecting  the  papal  supremacy,  and  assuming  it  in  his  own  per.- 
son,  may  have  been  utterly  indefensible ;  and  yet  the  act  itself 
may  admit  of  the  most  complete  defence  on  the  grounds  both  of 
reason  and  of  Scripture.  Thus,  likewise,  in  the  dissolution  of 
the  religious  houses,  his  conduct  may  have  been  in  the  highest  de- 
gree tyrannical  and  rapacious — we  are  not  concerned  to  justify  it — '■ 
and  yet  we  may  be  justly  grateful  to  that  good  Providence  which 
employed  the  evil  passions  of  this  violent  man  to  effect  its  gra- 
cious purposes,  when  we  perceive,  that  the  destruction  of  these 
strong  holds  of  popery  enabled  us  to  free  our  necks  from  that 
yoke  which  bowed  us  to  the  very  dust,  and  which  was  become  too 
heavy  for  endurance.  The  tempest,  the  tornado,  the  earthquake, 
and  the  hurricane,  are,  in  themselves,  terrible  visitations,  but  they 
call  into  active  operation  the  slumbering  energies  of  nature,  and 
awaken  her  from  her  morbid  sleep. 

To  this  portion  of  his  historical  sketch  Mr.  Short  has  attached 
two  very  valuable  Appendices,  both  of  which  deserve  the  parti- 
cular attention  of  his  readers.  The  first  (A)  contains  a  very  able 
essay  on  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries ;  the  second  (B)  an 
exposition  of  the  state  of  religious  opinions  in  the  Church  at  the 
end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  This  abstract  is  made  from 
works  put  forth  by  authority,  and  Mr.  Short,  in  arranging  it,  has 
very  judiciously  adopted  the  order  which  is  observed  in  our 
Thirty-nine  Articles,  as  affording  to  the  theological  student  the 
readiest  means  of  discovering  the  points  in  which  they  differ.  The 
result  of  his  careful  and  candid  analysis  of  these  works,,  viz.  the 
Articles  devised  by  the  King's  Highness,  the  Institution  of  4i 
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Christian  Man^  commonly  called  the  Bishop^s  Book,  and  the 
Necessary  Doctrine  and  Erudition,  commonly  called  the  King's 
Book^  is,  that  in  point  of  doctrine  very  little  had  been  effected  ; 
and  that  the  only  real  point  gained  Mras  the  denial  of  the  Pope's 
supremacy,  and  the  infallibility  of  the  Church  of  Rome — ''  a 
doctrine  which  prevents  investigation,  and  hangs  like  a  dead 
weight  on  every  improvement  or  reform  which  religion  or  pru- 
dence would  desire  to  introduce/'  But  this  barrier  was  broken 
down  by  the  ambition  and  violence  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  his  death 
removed  the  chief  impediment  that  now  remained  to  the  intro- 
duction of  a  purer  profession  of  Christianity. 

In  the  succeeding  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  the  history  of  which, 
as  far  as  the  interests  of  religion  are  concerned,  is  given  in  the 
sixth  chapter,  the  work  of  reformation  in  the  Church  of  England 
may  almost  be  said  to  have  been  completed.  For  the  standard  of 
her  faith,  and  the  formalities  of  her  public  worship  were  then  so 
far  settled,  that  they  have  never  since  that  time  received  any  ma- 
terial alterations.  By  an  enactment  which  took  place  at  the  dis* 
solution  of  the  monasteries  provision  had  been  made  for  each  of 
the  dected  monks,  till  they  could  be  portioned  off  into  vacant 
benefices ;  and  as  it  thus  became  the  interest  of  the  Court  of 
Augmentations,  and  of  others,  who,  having  purchased  monastic 
property,  were  subject  to  these  payments,  to  introduce  these  per- 
sons into  fresh  preferments,  almost  every  vacant  living  was  occu* 
pied  by  teachers,  who  were  strongly  attached  to  the  ancient 
system,  and  whose  prejudices  led  them  to  resist  every  measure  of 
reform  as  a  dangerous  innovation.  In  this  state  of  things,  the 
privy-council,  in  whose  hands  the  direction  of  public  affairs  was 
placed  during  the  king's  minority,  determined  to  use  the  authority 
which  they  possessed  in  order  to  carry  on  the  Reformation  of  the 
Church.  Curates  were  enjoined  to  remove  all  superstitious 
images.  To  ensure  the  preaching  of  a  sounder  doctrine  the  first 
book  of  Homilies  was  published,  and  care  was  taken  to  enforce 
its  use.  It  was  ordered  that  the  Eucharist  should  be  received  in 
both  kinds,  and  that  no  private  masses  should  be  celebrated* 
Measures  were  taken  to  ensure  a  more  religious  observance  of 
the  Lord's  day,  and  to  put  an  end  to  the  abuse  of  churches, 
which  were  made  the  scenes  of  riot  and  confusion.  A  bill  was 
brought  into  Parliament,  and  finally  passed,  to  enable  the  clergy 
to  marry ;  the  Common  Prayer  was  revised  ;  and  a  confession  of 
the  faith  of  the  Church  of  England  was  drawn  up  in  Fort3'-two  Ar- 
ticles, which  in  no  important  respect  differ  from  the  Thirty-nine, 
which  were  published  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  have  ever 
since  continued  to  be  received  by  the  Church  of  England. 

JNO.  XXVI, — APB.  1833,  G  G 
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In  the  caDcluding  sections  of  this  chapter,  the  character  of 
Edward  VI.,  the  state  of  the  Church,  and  the  objections  which 
have  been  made  to  the  Erastianism  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  to  her  *'  parliamentary  religion/'  together  with  some  other 
questions  of  equal  moment,  are  discussed  hy  Mr.  Short  with  a 
calmness  and  impartiality  that  are  rarely  to  be  found  in  an  eccle* 
siastical  historian.  And  these  rare  qualities  are  exhibited  by  bins 
to  no  less  advantage  in  his  remarks  on  the  vexations  and  persecu- 
tion to  which  Gardiner  and  other  of  the  Roman  Catholic  bishopa 
were  exposed,  and  the  sacrilegious  spoliations  of  the  Protector 
Somerset — a  bad  and  ambitious  man,  towards  whom  be  ia  dia* 
posed  to  show  somewhat  too  much  indulgence. 

In  the  reign  of  Mary,  who,  from  the  first  moment  in  which  she 
obtained  possession  of  the  throne,  determined  on  the  reconcilia- 
tion of  England  with  the  Court  of  Rcrnie,  and  the  complete  re-i^ 
establishment  of  the  Papal  religion,  all  the  Acts  of  Edward  VI. 
relating  to  the  church  were  immediately  annulled,  and  a  severe 
persecution  was  set  on  foot  against  the  authors  and  favfuirers  of 
the  late  reformation.  During  this  calamitous  period  of  five 
vears  and  four  months,  besides  a  countless  number  who  were 
cruelly  imprisoned  or  driven  into  exile  on  account  of  their  reli- 
gious opinions,  no  less  than  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  persons 
were  brought  to  the  stake;  and  though  the  greater  number  of 
these  victims  to  intolerance  were  taken  from  the  lower  ranks  of 
life,  yet  neither  age  nor  sex  were  spared ;  and  neither  ignorance 
nor  learning  could  save  from  the  tires  of  persecution  those  who 
refused  to  submit  their  consciences  to  the  infallible  dictation  of 
the  Church  of  Rome — nay,  to  such  a  height  of  cruelty  did  ah^ 
carry  her  inhuman  bigotry,  that  in  the  last  year  of  her  reign  ^ 
proclamation  was  published  forbidding  the  people  ^ven  to  pray 
for  the  sufferers,  or  to  speak  to  them.  This  absurd  and  inhuman 
order  was  promulgated  at  the  burning  of  seven  Protestants  in 
Smithfield ;  but  so  little  effect  did  it  produce,  that  when  the  fire 
Was  kindled,  one  Bentham,  a  London  clergyman,  fearlessly  de^ 
dared  to  the  spectators  that  the  sufferers  were  most  assuredly  the 
people  of  God,  and  as  such,  deserving  of  their  good  wishes  and 
their  prayers  ;  and  having  thus  said,  he  immediately  gave  a  proof 
of  the  courage  he  recommended,  exclaiming,  **  Almighty  God, 
for  Christ's  sake  strengthen  them."  To  this  intrepid  prayer  so 
large  a  multitude  of  the  bystanders  replied  "  Auien,"  that  the 
officers  who  attended  the  execution  did  not  dare  to  arrest  a  single 
offender. 

We  have  adduced  this  anecdote  from  Foxe,  because  it  shows, 
in  a  very  striking  manner,  that  the  fires  of  persecution,  which 
burnt  so  fiercely  during  this  reign,  instead  of  extirpating  the 
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principles  of  the  Reformers,  served  rather  to  shed  a  glory  rouad 
their  deaths,  and  to  enlist  the  alFections  of  the  people  on  the  side 
of  that  cause  for  which  they  suffered.  But  if,  in  this  respect,  the 
cruel  deaths  which  so  many  faithful  martyrs  of  Christ  endured 
powerfully  tended  to  recommend  the  cause  for  which  they  were 
content  so  patiently  to  die,  in  other  respects  the  dread  of  per$e* 
cution,  which  drove  so  many  adherents  of  the  Reformation  in 
this  country  to  take  refuge  among  the  Protestant  Churches  of 
Germany,  was  attended  with  consequences  which  long  continued 
to  exercise  a  most  injurious  influence  in  the  Church  of  Endand, 
and  from  the  effects  of  which  she  has  never  yet  recovered.  Mary 
was  unhappy  in  the  counsellors  by  whose  advice  she  was  guided 
in  her  endeavours  to  re-establish  the  Roman  Catholic  religion ; 
but  it  was  ultimately  happy  for  the  country,  and  for  the  cause  of 
truth,  that  she  was  directed  by  a  sanguinary  bigot  like  Bonner, 
and  a  calculating  hard-hearted  politician  like  Gardiner,  instead 
of  committing  the  interests  of  the  Papacy  to  the  gentleness  of 
Cardinal  Pole,  a  man  in  whom,  as  in  Fisher  and  in  More,  the 
brightest  ornaments  of  their  age  and  party,  the  most  inflexible 
constancy  of  religious  profession  was  tempered  by  a  high  decree 
of  Christian  charity,  which,  in  that  age,  few  so  well  understood  or 
practised. 

The  three  last  chapters  of  Mr.  Short's  first  volume  contain  a 
rapid  sketch  of  the  state  of  religion  in  this  country  during  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  from  1558  to  \603.  In  reviewing  this  most 
important  portion  of  pur  ecclesiastical  history  there  are  three 
points  to  which  our  attention  is  principally  directed,  viz*  the 
measures  which  were  taken  for  the  establishment  of  the  Church 
of  England  on  it§  presei)t  basis ;  thp  manner  in  which  the 
Roman  Catholics  were  treated ;  and  the  means  that  were  adopterf 
to  suppress  the  growing  sect  of  the  puritans.  The  queen,  in  the 
cornmencement  of  her  reign,  appears  to  have  acted  with  great 
moderation  and  prudence,  and  to  have  discharged  the  part  of  a 
wise  and  vigorous  ruler,  in  striving  as  much  as  possible  to  conci- 
liate all  her  subjects  of  every  persuasion,  and  to  check  that  tuf- 
bulent  spirit  of  innovation  and  impatient  eagerness  of  reform, 
which  would  have  swept  away  at  one  stroke  all  real  or  imaginary 
abuses,  and,  together  with  them,  almost'  every  thing  that  was 
worth  preserving.  There  can  be  no  question  but  that,  at  this 
time,  though  she  was  determined  to  support  the  Protestant  reli- 
gion and  to  bring  back  the  Church  of  England  to  the  state  in 
which  her  brother  had  left  it,  she  was  sincerely  desirous  of  gain- 
ing the  affections  of  her  Roman  Catholic  subjects,  by  avoiding 
all  such  violent  alterations  in  the  faith  or  practice  of  the  Church 
as  would  have  rendered  their  union  with  it  hopeless.     But  the 
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moderation  of  Elizabeth  was  met  by  the  roost  open  and  decided 
hostility.    The  Pope,  Paul  IV.  neither  understanding  the  temper 
of  the  nation  nor  the  character  of  the  queen,  when  she  sent  to 
inform  him  of  her  accession  to  the  throne,  refused  to  acknowledge 
her  legitimacy,  and  none  of  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops,  except 
Oglethorp  of  Carlisle,  would  take  a  part  in  the  ceremony  of  her 
coronation.     It  is  no  small  proof  of  the  lenity  of  her  government, 
as  compared  with  those  of  her  predecessors,  that  neither  the  in- 
solence and  folly  of  the  Pope,  nor  the  almost  treasonable  con- 
tumacy of  the   English  prelates,  should  have  driven  her  to  any 
act  of  violence,  or  caused  her  to  procure  the  attainder  of  those 
who  seemed  almost  openly  to  dispute  her  title  to  the  crown.   On 
the  contrary,  in  her  reformation  of  the  Church  she  carefully  re- 
spected the   prejudices  of  her  Roman   Catholic  subjects,  and 
whilst  she  justly  deprived  the  refractory  bishops  of  their  sees, 
which  she  could  not  with  safety  permit  them  to  occupy,  she  ex* 
posed  none  of  them  to  any  severer  punishment  than  that  of  im- 
prisonment.    In  settling  the  public  religion  it  was  the  first  care 
of  her  parliament  to  restore  to  the  queen  the  fullest  authority  over 
all  persons,  and  in  all  causes,  ecclesiastical  or  civil,  within  her 
realm ;  but  to  prevent  mistakes  respecting  the  nature  of  this  su- 
premacy which  was  conferred  on  her,  as  supreme  head  both  of 
the  church  and  state,  the  queen  herself  declared  in  the  injunc- 
tions which  she  put  forth  in  the  ensuing  spring,  that  she  chal- 
lenged no  other  authority  than  that  which  was  used  by  her  father 
and  brother;  viz.  the  sovereignty  over  all   persons   within   her 
realm,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  foreign  jurisdictions.     This  autho- 
rity belongs  so  clearly  to  all  Christian  princes,  and  had  been  so 
generally  admitted  even  by  the  most  strenuous  adherents  of  the 
Roman  Church  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VITI.,  that  though  on 
the  present  occasion  all  the  English  bishops,  with  only  one  ex- 
ception, refused  to  take  the  oath  in  which  it  was  recognized,  the 
majority  of  the  clergy  were  so  little  offended,  that  out  of  10,000 
beneficed  incumbents  only  80  refused  the  oath,  and  only  109  of 
the  superior  orders ;  and  as  several,  even  of  the  bishops,  had  on 
former  occasions  assented  to  the  doctrine,  and  some  had  openly 
defended  it,  it  requires  no  little  charity  to  admit,  that  in  their 
combination  to  reject  the  claim  of  Elizabeth  to  this  supreme 
power,  they  were  influenced  merely  by  religious  motives. 

Having  thus  set  aside  the  authority  of  the  Pope,  and  taken 
other  steps  to  establish  the  reformed  religion,  the  next  measure 
of  importance  \vas  to  fill  up  the  vacant  bishoprics  with  men  who 
were  approved  friends  and  able  supporters  of  the  Protestant 
doctrines.  She  was  for  the  most  part  happy  in  her  choice ;  but 
the  extreme  poverty  to  which  the  Church  had  been  reduced  by 
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the  rapacity  of  Henry  VIIL,  and  the  shameless  spoliations  of 
Somerset  and  the  other  reformers  in  the  succeeding  reign,  made 
it  impossible,  even  at  a  period  when  an  efficient  clergy  was  most 
needed,  to  find  persons  willing  to  enter  the  ministry,  and  at  the 
same  time  qualified  to  perform  its  arduous  duties.     It  appears 
from  a  curious  catalogue  of  the  clergy  of  the  archdeaconry  of 
Middlesex,  taken  in  1563,  that  out  of  eighty-eight  there  were  only 
three  '*  docti  Latine  et  Grtece"  and  only  two  "  mediocriter  docti.** 
**  If  the  London  clergy/'  as  Gibson  remarks,  by  whom  this  ac- 
count was  sent  to  Mr.  Pepys,  '^  were  thus  ignorant,  what  must 
we  imagine  the  country  divines  were  ?"     The  evil  of  lay  impro- 
priations, and  other  alienations  of  ecclesiastical  property,  was 
checked  in  some  degree  by  the  law  which  prohibited  bishops  and 
all  incumbents  from  alienating  their  revenues,  and  letting  leases 
for  a  longer  period  than  twenty-one  years  or  three  lives.     But  as 
an  exception  was  left  in  favour  of  the  crown,  and  as  the  queen 
was  empowered,  on  the  vacancy  of  any  see,  to  seize  on  all  its 
temporalities,  and  to  bestow  an  equivalent  from  such  impropria- 
tions as  were  vested  in  the  crown,  the  greatest  abuses  still  pre- 
vailed ;  and  the  method  of  pillaging  the  Church  by  forced  alien- 
ations, was  not  remedied  till  the  reign  of  James  I.     We  are  apt 
to  hear  much  from  those  who  are  wilfully  ignorant,  of  the  inordi- 
nate wealth  of  the  clergy.     But  Hume,  who  loved  them  not,  in 
speaking  of  the  condition  to  which  the  Church   was  reduced, 
through  the  operation  of  these  causes,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  says,  "  The  present  depression  of  the  clergy 
exposed  them  to  all  injuries;  and  the  laity  never  stopped  till 
they  had  reduced  the  Church  to  such  poverty,  that  her  plunder 
was  no  longer  a  compensation  for  the  odium  incurred  by  it.'' 
This  state  of  poverty  still  continues;  and  tlie   incomes  of  the 
piajority  of  the  parochial  clergy  are  so  inadequate  to  provide 
them  with  a  decent  competency,  that  the  order  itself  is  preserved 
from  general  contempt  by  the  comparative  splendour  with  which 
a  few  of  her  higher  dignitaries  are  invested,  and  of  which  some 
who   call  themselves  her   friends  would   wish   to   deprive   her. 
for  it  is  vain  to  suppose  that  moral  worth,  however  excellent, 
will  secure  the  respect  of  the  multitude,  when  it  is  clothed  in 
rags.     It  may  be  very  true,  that  the  possession  of  exorbitant 
wealth  is  injurious  to  the  best  interests  of  religion,  by  secular- 
izing the  character  of  its  ministers,  and  making  them  too  eager 
in  the  pursuit  of  worldly  things.     But   it  may  be   questioned 
whether  poverty,  such  as  fills  the  heart  with  anxiety  to  make  pro- 
vision for  the  passing  hour,  has  not  a  still  more  fatal  tendency  in 
this  direction  :  and  if  the  present  revenues  of  the  Church  were 
ao  distributed  as  to  afford  to  each  of  the  working  clergy,  as  they 
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are  somewhat  invidiousTy  called,  a  bare  competence  and  this  is 
the  utmost  they  would  afford — it  would  certainly  be  followed  by 
the  speedy  subversion  of  the  whole  establishment.  For  what 
paHsDt  would  permit  a  son  of  any  hopeful  promise  to  enter  on  a 
profession  in  which  his  talents  could  receive  no  adequate  remuner- 
ation; or  what  person  of  decent  birth  and  liberal  education 
would  be  found  to  occupy  a  station  in  the  ministry,  at  the  certain 
price  of  his  own  degradation  in  society  ?  And  if  the  clergy  were 
composed  of  none  but  dunces  and  clowns,  and  were,  conse-' 
quently,  unfit  to  associate  with  persons  of  cultivated  habits,  it 
needs  no  great  sagacity  to  perceive  that  they  would  speedily  be 
excluded  from  all  polished  society,  and  that  the  contempt  with 
il^hich  they  were  treated  by  the  upper  orders  would  destroy  their 
estimation  in  the  eyes  even  of  the  lowest. 

Our  cathedral  establishments,  to  say  nothing  of  our  bishoprics, 
though  th^ir  emoluments  are  not  always  bestowed  on  men  of  the 
highest  desert  in  their  profession,  are  yet  of  infinite  importance 
to  the  Church,  not  only  by  the  inducements  which  they  ofier  to 
men  of  distinguished  talent  to  devote  themselves  to  the  cause  of 
religion,  but  also  by  the  consideration  which  they  confer  on  the 
entire  clerical  body.  It  is  right  that  the  ministry  of  the  Church 
should  be  so  constituted  as  to  adapt  itself  to  every  condition  of 
society-^that  the  pastor  should  be  at  least  on  an  equality  with 
his  flock.  In  the  primitive  Church,  where  all  were  poor,  the 
ministers  of  religion  partook,  of  course,  of  the  common  poverty  ; 
yet  even  the  Apostles  themselves  claimed  a  right  of  maintenance 
from  the  common  stock,  and  insisted  that  as,  under  the  law,  they 
who  served  the  altar  had  lived  by  the  altar ;  so,  in  the  Christian 
Church,  they  who  preach  the  gospel  should  live  by  the  gospel. 
The  liberal  supply  which  the  earlier  Christians  afforded  to  their 
ministers  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  and  even  beyond  their  power, 
is  a  point  little  noticed,  and  less  likely  to  be  imitated,  by  those 
who  are  clamorous  for  bringing  back  the  Church  to  its  primitive 
condition.  To  such  speculators  we  take  leave  to  hint,  that,  in  order 
to  effect  this,  the  whole  body  of  the  Church,  i.  e.  the  entire  com- 
munity  of  Christians,  must  be  reduced  to  the  same  state  of  equality 
and  indigence ;  but  that  in  a  society  constituted  like  ours,  with 
all  those  complicated  gradations  which  arise  from  the  numberless 
diversities  of  rank  and  station,  from  the  difference  of  education, 
and  the  unequal  distribution  of  wealth,  to  reduce  the  clergy  to 
poverty  and  insignificance  would  be  to  deprive  the  upper  classes 
of  society  of  the  benefits  which  they  now  derive  from  their 
habitual  intercourse  with  those  members  of  our  hierarchy,  who 
associate  with  them  as  their  equals,  though  raised  perhaps 
from  the  lowest  stations,  and  whose  presence  among  them  has  a 
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most  powerful  tendency  to  ensure  a  decent  respect  for  the  iostl*' 
tutions  of  religion.  Few  persons  will  be  of  opinion,  that  wiA 
nil  these  advantages  there  is  too  much  religion  among  the  iippfet* 
classes ;  but  if  the  clergy  were  excluded  from  all  familiar  inters 
course  with  them,  as  they  would  inevitably  be  were  they  redoced 
to  an  uniform  level  with  the  inferior  orders,  every  one  may  see 
that  there  would  soon  be  too  little.  Upon  this  accotitit,  we  rfeally 
think  that  some  of  the  plans  of  Church  Reform,  such,  for  ex- 
ample, as  that  of  Lord  Henley,  who  would  at  once  do  away  with 
our  cathedral  iestablishments,  and  apply  their  revenues  to  th^ 
slugmentatix>n  of  poor  livings,  though  they  may  have  been  ptkt 
forth  with  good  mtentions,  are  in  the  highest  degree  inconsi- 
dterate  and  pernicious.  Lord  Henley,  indeed,  maintains,  that 
were  our  canonries  and  prebends  all  abolished,  diere  would  still 
remain  in  our  bishoprics,  deaneries,  and  archdeaconries,  which  hfe 
once  proposed  to  retain,  ample  means  of  rewarding  all  the  dis- 
tinguished merit  which  could  at  any  period  be  found  to  exist  ill 
the  church.  But  can  he  possibly  suppose,  that  while  the  dis- 
tribution of  ecclesiastical  patronage  is  administered,  as  it  must 
always  be  administered,  by  human  beings,  these  scanty  prizes 
would  always  be  conferred  on  those  who  by  their  services  in  th^ 
cause  of  religion  had  best  deserved  them?  Does  he  think,  that, 
under  his  system,  they  would  receive  a  larger  proportioti  of  them 
than  now  falls  to  their  share?  Is  it  not  evident  that  the  chances 
of  finding  men  of  eminent  talents  or  acquirements  in  the  mi- 
nistry would  be  diminished,  were  there  fewer  prizes  held  forth  as 
an  excitement  to  their  laudable  exertions?  If  then  it  be  desirable, 
and  that  it  is  so  none  but  blockheads  or  fanatics  will  deny,  that 
persons  of  distinguished  learning  and  ability  should  be  allurea 
into  the  Church ;  or  if  it  be  desirable,  as  it  surely  is,  that  person^ 
of  all  ranks  and  orders  in  society  should  belong  to  her  ministry, 
let  us  not  be  robbed  of  those  endowments  which  constitute  her 
best  suppost,  by  securing  an  universal  respect  to  the  sacred  office*, 
as  well  as  by  providing  a  class  of  persons  who  are  able  and  ready 
on  every  emergency  to  stand  forth  as  the  champions  of  truth,  and 
to  confute  every  gainsayer. 

For  the  same,  and  for  still  higher  reasons,  we  think  that  nothing 
more  mischievous  could  be  devised  than  his  proposal  to  remove 
the  bishops  from  the  House  of  Lords.  And  besides,  we  more 
than  suspect,  that  if  the  experiment  were  tried  again,  as  it  was  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  I.  it  would  soon  be  followed  up,  as  it  was 
then,  by  the  removal  of  the  lay  lords  likewise.  It  is  hardly  tite 
part  of  prudence,  for  a  very  questionable  goody  to  risk  so  hazardous 
an  innovation. 

The  great  evil  in  our  church  establishment  is^  not  that  some 
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of  her  members  are  too  wealthy,  but  that  too  many  of  them  have 
not  a  decent  competency.  One  of  the  earliest  plans  for  remedy- 
ing this  grievance  was  proposed  about  a  century  ago  by  Richard- 
son, and  is  to  be  met  with,  where  one  should  hardly  have  expected 
to  find  it,  in  the  novel  of  Pamela.  His  project,  if  we  remember 
rightly,  was  to  augment  the  smaller  livings  by  means  of  a  fund  to 
be  raised  out  of  the  impropriations  in  the  hands  of  the  bishops 
and  other  ecclesiastical  corporations;  and,  if  they  willingly  re- 
signed this  source  of  their  emoluments,  to  bring  a  bill  into  parr 
liament  to  enable  the  state  to  buy  up  the  lay  impropriations,  and 
to  apply  them  to  the  same  charitable  purpose.  A  project  this, 
far  less  likely  to  be  adopted,  but  far  more  equitable  than  Lord 
Henley's.  It  was  also  a  part  of  Richardson's  scheme  to  equalize 
the  revenues  of  the  bishops,  and  to  allow  of  no  translations. 
Upon  the  whole  we  may  be  permitted  to  conjecture  that  the  first 
hints  respecting  Church  Reform  were  suggested  to  Lord  Henley 
by  that  respectable  novelist ;  and  shall  take  leave  to  assert  that, 
where  he  has  deviated  from  his  model,  his  alterations  are  never 
improvements. 

The  plans  and  projects  for  Church  Reform  are  now  scattered 
about  our  path  on  every  side. 

Thick  as  the  autumnal  leaves  that  strew  the  glades 
In  Vallombrosa, 

and,  for  the  most  part,  are  about  of  equal  value.  There  are  one 
or  two  features,  however,  by  which  all  are  distinguished  that 
have  been  written  by  men  who  really  desire  the  welfare  of  our 
national  Church.  All  are  agreed  in  the  expediency  of  giving  to 
the  poorer  livings  such  an  augmentation  as  would  enable  every 
parish  to  secure  to  itself  the  advantage  of  a  resident  incumbent ; 
and  almost  all  in  the  necessity  of  giving  to  the  church  a  more  ef- 
fective system  of  internal  discipline.  These  are  points  of  vital 
importance.  The  last  may  easily  be  effected  by  our  legislature, 
but  by  what  means  the  first  can  be  accomplished  is  a  question  of 
the  greatest  difficulty.  On  the  duty  of  making  a  better  provision 
for  the  great  mass  of  our  parochial  clergy,  and  on  the  evils  attend- 
ant on  a  pauper  ministry,  we  could  say  much ;  but  we  could  not 
say  it  so  well,  nor  with  half  the  graphic  force  with  which  it  is  de- 
scribed in  a  work,  now  almost  forgotten,  of  Dr.  John  Eachard's, 
on  "  The  Grounds  and  Occasions  of  the  Contempt  of  the  Clergy 
and  Religion."  The  author  of  this  little  book  was  formerly 
Master  of  Catherine  Hall,  and  the  work  was  so  popular  in  its 
day  that  it  went  through  an  unusual  number  of  editions.  We 
quote  from  the  eleventh,  which  was  published  in  1705. 

*^  I  come  now,"  he  says,  '*  to  the  second  part  that  was  designed,  viz. 
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tbe  poverty  of  some  of  the  clergy,  by  whose  mean  condition  their  sacred 
pnifession  is  much  disparaged^  and  their  doctrine  undervalued. 

"  What  large  provisions  of  old,  God  was  pleased  to  make  for  the 
priesthood,  and  upon  what  reasons,  is  easily  seen  to  any  one  that  looks 
but  into  the  Bible.  The  Levites,  it  is  true,  were  left  out  of  the  division 
of  the  inheritance,  not  to  their  loss,  but  to  their  great  temporal  advan- 
tage. For  whereas,  had  they  been  common  sharers  with  the  rest,  a 
twelfth  part  only  would  have  been  their  just  allowance.  God  was  pleased 
to  settle  upon  them  a  tenth ;  and  that  without  any  trouble  or  charge  of 
tillage;  which  made  their  portion  much  more  considerable  than  the 
rest. 

'*  And  as  this  provision  was  very  bountiful,  so  the  reasons,  no  ques- 
tion, were  very  divine  and  substantial,  which  seem  chiefly  to  be  these 
two. 

*'  First,  that  the  priesthood  might  be  altogether  at  leisure  for  the  ser- 
vice of  God,  and  that  they  of  that  holy  order  might  not  be  distracted 
with  the  cares  of  the  world  3  •  •  •  but  that  living  a  kind  of  spiritual  life, 
and  being  removed  a  little  from  worldly  affairs,  they  might  always  be 
fit  to  receive  holy  inspirations,  and  always  ready  to  search  out  the  mind 
of  God,  and  to  advise  and  direct  the  people  therein.  Not  as  if  this  di- 
vine exemption  of  them  from  the  common  troubles  and  cares  of .  this 
life  was  intended  as  an  opportunity  of  luxury  and  laziness,  for  certainly 
there  is  a  labour  besides  digging,  and  there  is  a  true  carefulness  without 
•following  the  plough  and  looking  after  their  cattle.  And  such  was  the 
employment  of  those  holy  men  of  old ;  their  care  and  business  was  to 
please  God,  and  to  charge  themselves  with  the  welfare  of  all  his  people  ^ 
which  thing  he  that  does  with  a  good  and  satisfied  conscience,  ril  assure 
you  he  has  a  task  upon  him  much  beyond  them  that  have  for  their  care 
their  hundreds  of  oxen  and  five  hundreds  of  sheep. 

''  Another  reason  that  this  large  allowance  was  made  to  the  priests 
was^  that  they  might  be  enabled  to  relieve  the  poor,  to  entertain  stran- 
gers, and  thereby  to  encourage  people  in  ways  of  godliness.  For  they 
being  in  a  peculiar  manner  the  servants  of  God,  God  was  pleased  to  en* 
trust  in  their  hands  a  portion  more  than  ordinary  of  the  good  things  of 
the  lapd,  as  the  safest  storehouse  and  treasury  for  such  as  were  in  need. 
That  in  all  ages,  therefore,  there  should  be  a  continued  tolerable  main- 
tenance for  the  clergy,  the  same  reasons,  as  well  as  many  others,  make 
us  think  to  be  very  necessary;  unless  they'll  count  money  and  victuals 
to  be  only  types  and  shadows,  and  so  to  cease  with  the  ceremonial 
law. 

"  For  where  the  minister  is  pinched  as  to  the  tolerable  conveniences 
of  this  life,  the  chief  of  his  care  and  time  must  be  spent,  not  in  an  im- 
pertinent considering  what  texts  of  Scripture  will  be  most  useful  for  his 
parish,  what  instructions  most  seasonable,  and  what  author  best  to  be 
consulted  ;  but  the  chief  of  his  thoughts,  and  his  main  business,  roust 
be  to  study  how  to  live  that  week — ^where  he  shall  have  bread  for  his 
family — whose  sow  has  lately  pigged — whence  will  come  the  next  re- 
joicing goose,  or  the  next  cheerful  basket  of  apples — how  far  to  Lammas 
or  offerings. — ^when  shall  we  have  another  christening  and  cakes,  and 
who  is  likely  to  marry  or  die  ?" 
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*'  I  know  many  of  tbe  laity  are  usually  so  extremely  tender  I9f  th^ 
spiritual  welfare  of  the  clergy,  that  they  are  apt  to  wish  them  but  very 
small  temporal  good^  lest  their  inward  state  should  be  in  danger — a  thing 
they  need  not  much  fear^  since  that  effectual  humiliation  of  Henry  VIII. 
For,  say  they,  the  great  tithes,  large  glebes,  good  victuals,  and  warm 
clothes,  do  but  puff  up  the  priest,  making  him  hi,  foggy,  and  useless, 
and  fill  him  with  pride,  vain-glory,  and  all  kind  of  inwanl  wickedness 
and  pernicious  corruption.  But  cannot  a  clergyman  chusiK  rather  to  lie 
upon  feathers  than  a  huitile,  but  he  must  be  idle,  soft,  and  effeminate? 
May  he  not  desire  wholesome  food,  and  fresh  drink,  unless  he  be  a  icheat, 
a  hypocrite,  and  an  impostor  ?  and  must  he  needs  be  void  of  all  grace, 
though  he  has  a  shilling  in  his  purse  after  the  rates  be  crossed  ?  and  full 
)»f  pride  and  vanity,  if  his  house  stand  not  upon  crutches,  and  his  chinlney 
is  to  be  seen  a  foot  above  the  thatch  ?  Oh,  how  prettily  and  tempel'- 
ately  may  half  a  score  children  be  maintained  with  almost  twenty  pounds 
per  annum!  What  a  handsome  shift  a  poor,  ingenious,  and  frugal 
divine  will  make,  to  take  it  by  turns,  and  wear  a  cassock  one  year,  and 
a  pair  of  breeches  another  ?  What  a  becoming  thing  is  it,  for  him  that 
serves  at  the  altar  to  fill  the  dung-cart  in  dry  weather,  and  to  heat  the 
oven,  and  pill  hemp  in  wet  ?  And  what  a  pleasant  sight  it  is  to  see  the 
man  of  God  f\etching  up  his  single  melancholy  coW  from  a  tmall  rib  c^ 
land  that  is  scarce  to  be  found  without  a  guide  ?  ....  Or  to  find  him 
raving  about  the  yards,  or  keeping  his  chamber  close,  because  the  duck 
lately  miscarried  of  an  egg,  or  that  the  never-foiling  hen  has  unhappily 
forsaken  her  wonted  nest  V* 

tt  will  be  said,  that  this  is  extravagant  and  ludicrous  exaggera- 
tion. We  believe,  that,  at  the  time  when  it  was  written,  it  was 
sad  and  sober  truth.  In  the  present  day  we  have  hardly  any 
better  means  of  learning  what  was  the  condition  of  the  clergy, 
and  in  what  estimation  they,  were  held  a  century  ago,  than  from 
the  nQvels  of  Richardson  and  Fielding;  and  they  who  have  the 
curiosity  or  patience  to  consult  their  works  for  this  purpose,  will 
find  that  it  was  sufficiently  degraded.  It  needs  no  great  sagacity 
to  discover  that  a  clergy  so  circumstanced  must,  in  general)  have 
been  worse  than  inefficient;  but  we  are  not  left  to  conjecture  on 
the  subject;  the  specimens  adduced  by  Eachard,  from  the  printed 
sermons  of  his  day,  will  let  us  see  with  what  sort  of  doctrines  these 
starving  pastors  fed  their  hungry  sheep.  If  such  instances  of 
utter  poverty  and  destitution  are  now  rarely  to  be  met  with,  except 
in  the  remotest  and  most  thinly-peopled  districts,  and  if  more 
sound  and  reasonable  doctrines  are  delivered  from  our  pulpits  in 
a  better  style  of  eloquence,  it  is  partly  because  the  revenues  of  the 
Church  have  been  somewhat  augmented,  and  that  a  larger  pro- 
portion have  been  drawn  into  its  ranks  of  men  of  high  birth  and 
independent  fortunes,  of  liberal  education,  distinguished  talents, 
and  unquestionable  piety— men  able  and  ready  on  all  occasion^ 
to  approve  themselves  as  servants  of  Christ,  to  uphold  the  cause 
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of  reJigioiii  and  to  make  it  fespected  in  the  persons  of  its  minU- 
ters;  The  wise  determination  of  our  bishops  to  ordain  none  but 
those  who  have  received  a  learned  education,  preserves  u^,  as  far 
as  such  a  regulation  can^  from  the  evil  of  an  incompetent  and  igr 
norant  ministry.  But  on  this  point  much  remains  to  be  done) 
and  the  necessity  of  doing  it  is  so  urgent  that  it  cannot  much 
longer  be  neglected. 

Within  the  last  three  years  some  half-dozen^  or»  perhaps,  halft 
score  of  gentlemen,  who  had  been  ordained  to  the  ministerial  office 
in  the  Church  of  Engl  and  >  and  had  solemnly  professed  their  un- 
feigned assent  to  all  its  doctrines,  have  thought  proper  to  quit  the 
Churchy  iknd,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  to  publish  to  the  world 
their  reasons  for  doing  so.  Of  many  of  these  persons  it  must  in 
charity  be  supposed  that  they  were  hardly  of  sane  mind ;  and  the 
grounds  on  which  others  have  justified  their  apostacy  are  so  utterly 
futile,  that  if  their  theological  education  had  fairly  carried  theiii 
through  the  Catechism,  and  enabled  them  to  understand  it,  they 
would  not  have  given  to  the  world  such  perilous  examples  of  det 
spicable  levity  and  shameful  ignorance.  Persons  of  this  character 
ought  never  to  have  been  admitted  to  any  sacred  function,  and 
hardly  could  have  gained  admission  into  it  had  not  the  canons  of 
the  Church  respecting  the  ordination  of  ministers  been  unhappily 
neglected.  Take,  for  instance,  the  thirty^iifth  canon,  entitled^ 
''  Neminem,  sine  praevio  solemni  examine,  ordinandum. 

'*  Episcopus  priusquam  cuilibet  ordinando  manus  imponat,  dilig«nti 
eom  examine  excutiet  et  explorabit,  praesentibus  eisdem  ministris,  quo9 
velit  in  impositione  manuum  sibi  assistere.  Quod  si  Episcopus  legitime 
impeditns  praedicto  examine  vacare  nequeat^  illud  tamen  a  praefatis  mi- 
nistris solicite  fieri  procurablt.  Proviso  semper,  ut  qui  Episcopo  in  dicta 
examinatione,  et  manuum  impositione  adesse  debeant,  de  ipsius  Cathe* 
drali  Ecclesia  existant  (siquidem  eorum  facultas  dabitur)  alioqui  tres  ad 
minus  idonei  concionatores  ex  eadem  dioecesi  adsciscantur.  Quod  si 
quis  Episcopns  vel  SuBfraganeus  in  sacros  ordines  quempiam  sine  prs« 
dictis  qualitatibus,  aut  justo,  ut  supra,  examine  cooptdrit ;  per  provincial 
suae  Archiepiscopum  ea  de  re  certiorem  factum  (assidente  uno  alio  Epis- 
copo) ab  omul  ordines  conferendi  protestate  in  integrum  biennium  se- 
cludatur." 

The  provisions  of  this  canon  are  utterly  disregarded.  The 
candidates  for  orders  are  rarely  "  examine  excussi  et  explorati'^ 
by  the  bishop  in  person,  and  never,  we  believe,  in  the  presence 
of  the  Archdeacon,  the  Dean,  and  two  Prebendaries,  or  four 
grave  ministers,  who  are  required  by  the  thirty-first  canon  to  as- 
sist at  the  ordination — neither  are  the  stated  periods  of  ordination 
confined^  as  they  should  bfe,  to  the  *'Jejunia  Quatuor  Temporum^* 
The  consequence  of  this  neglect  has  been,  that  the  qualifications 
of  the  candidates  have  not  been  sifted  and  examined^  as  they 
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almost  of  necessity  must  have  been,  had  the  examinations  been 
conducted  as  the  canon  requires  in  the  presence  of  the  Bishop 
himself,  assisted  by  the  Archdeacons  of  his  diocese,  and  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  his  Cathedral  Church.  And  through  the 
general  disregard  of  the  four  solemn  periods  of  ordination,  it  has 
come  to  pass,  that  the  lay  members  of  the  church  take  no  inte- 
rest whatever  in  the  ordination  of  their  ministers,  and  the  work 
is  done  without  that  blessing  which  the  united  prayers  of  all  who 
belong  to  her  communion  might  draw  down  upon  it. 

Then  again,  with  respect  to  the  admission  to  a  benefice,  it  is 
required  by  the  thirty-ninth  canon,  that  no  minister  shall  be  in- 
stituted to  a  benefice,  unless  he  exhibit  to  the  Bishop  his  letters 
of  orders,  and  testimonials  of  his  good  life — **  ac  nisi  debite  ex- 
amnatus  Ministerio  suo  dignus  inventus  fuerit"  What  sort  of 
examination  into  the  worthiness  of  the  minister  our  reformers  had 
in  view  may  be  learnt  from  the  "  Reformatio  Legum  Ecclesias- 
ticarum/*  which  was  commenced  under  Cranmer*s  auspices  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII,,  with  the  aid  of  thirty  one  of  the  ablest 
thelogians  and  civilians,  and  resumed  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. 
In  this  work,  (which  contains  more  valuable  hints  for  the  reform 
of  the  church  than  any  or  all  of  the  endless  pamphlets  and  pro- 
jects which  have  lately  been  put  forth  on  this  subject),  the  fol- 
lowing regulation  is  laid  down  in  the  chapter,  '*  De  Admittendis 
ad  Ecclesiastica  Beneficia"  §  7. 

"  Quoniam  explorandam  esse  diximus  et  excutiendam  illorum  doc- 
trinam  et  probitatem  qui  sacerdotiorum  participes  erunt ;  primum  Epis- 
copus  ipse  certos  cognitores  eligat.  Deinde,  quoniam  hsec  cura  pecu* 
liaris  Archidiaconorum  esse  debet,  illos  in  jure  suo  nolumus  interpeilare, 
sed  universum  boo  cognitionis  negotium  iUis  informaudum,  et  pertrac- 
tandam  relinquimus ;  hoc'  interim  proviso,  coUegas  ut  vocent  ad  se  quos 
Episcopus  cognitores  designaverit,  quorum  perspecta  fuit  gravis  mo- 
rum  integritas,  et  in  quibus  sacrarum  Scripturarum  scientia  cum  usu 
conjuncta  sit  et  peritia  guberuandarum  Ecclesianim.  £t  etiam  Epis- 
copum  in  primis  optabile  est  ipsuni  (si  fieri  potest)  in  hoc  cognitionis 
negotio  versari.  Immus  enim  hoc  unum  est  ex  omnibus  summum  et  maxi- 
mum in  quo  status  Ecclesiarum  prcec^nUfundatus  est,  Quare  si  minutiori- 
bus  in  plerisque  causis  Ecclesiarum  Episcoporum  prsesentia  flagitatur, 
earn  in  hoc  san^  principali  munere  desiderari  minime  convenit.*' 

These  rules,  we  need  not  say,  never  became  ecclesiastical 
laws.  That  the  directions  of  the  thirty-ninth  canon  have  not 
been  more  fully  observed  is  not  the  fault  of  the  Bishops,  but  of 
the  courts  of  common  law,  which  have,  in  every  possible  way,  cir- 
cumscribed the  exercise  of  all  spiritual  jurisdictions,  and  in  their 
solicitude  to  maintain,  at  all  hazards,  the  rights  of  patrons,  have 
forgotten  that  those  rights  are  but  a  limited  trust,  and  have  con- 
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sidered  the  fitness  or  unfitness  of  their  nominees  as  a  matter  not 
worth  noticing.     The   case  of  Palmes    and     the     Bishop    of 
Peterborough,  S3  Eliz,  places  this  matter  in  the  clearest  light. 
In   that  instance  the  bishop,  in    conformity  with    the    ancient 
laws  of   the  church,  and  the    uniform  practice  of  the    church 
of  England,  demanded  of  the  person  presented  to  him  for  in- 
stitution, to  see  his  letters  of  orders,  and  also  letters  missive,  testi- 
fying his  ability.     The  presentee  having  neither  to  produce,  de- 
sired leave  of  the  bishop  to  bring  them.     The  Bishop  gave  him  a 
week,  but,  as  he  never  returned,  when  the  six  months  were  ex- 
pired, he  collated  by  lapse.     Upon  demurrer  the  court  gave 
judgment  for  the  plaintiff,  on  the  ground  that  a  clerk  is  not  bound 
to  show  his  letters  of  orders  or  testimonial  to  the  bishop.      The 
canon  has,  perhaps,  made  it  necessary  ;  the  Bishops  at  all  events 
require  it,  and  do  all  that  individual  diligence  and  circumspection 
can  efiect  to  make  themselves  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
personal  characters  and  conduct  of  their  clergy.     But  still  their 
po^er  in  this,  and  in  almost  every  other  branch  of  ecclesiastical 
discipline,  is  by  far  too  limited.     In  all  that  concerns  the  internal 
government  and  regulation  of  the  Church,  though  we  do  not  de- 
sire to  see  them  invested  with  irresponsible  power,  or  to  act  solely 
on  their  own  personal  responsibility,  it  is  greatly  to  be  desired, 
that  they  should  be  aided  m  the  exercise  of  their  just  authority 
over  their  clergy,  either  by  constituting  their  chapters  as  courts  of 
ecclesiastical  cognizance,  or  by  some  other  mode  which  might  re* 
lieve  them  from  the  perilous  and  invidious  charge  of  admitting, 
or  rejecting,  on  their  sole  authority,  those  who  are  presented  to 
them  for  ordination  or  institution;  and  still  more  is  it  to  be  de- 
sired, that  the  courts  of  common  law  should  have  no  power  to 
control  them  in  the  discharge  of  their  spiritual  office. 

Another  way  in  which  our  cathedral  institutions  might  be  ren- 
dered highly  serviceable  to  the  general  welfare  of  the  church 
would  be  to  appropriate  a  certain  number  of  the  residentiary 
stalls  in  each  cathedral  to  the  endowment  of  theological  lecture- 
ships. There  are,  we  apprehend,  few  chapters,  as  at  present 
constituted,  which  would  not  be  found  to  supply  a  sufficient 
number  of  persons,  perfectly  qualified  by  their  theological  attain- 
ments, and  willing  to  execute  the  office  of  professors  in  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  divinity,  if  it  were  thought  expedient  to  esta-* 
blish  diocesan  colleges,  in  which  the  candidates  for  ordination 
might  complete  their  professional  education  under  the  immediate 
inspection  of  the  Bishop  and  his  chapter,  who  would  thus  be- 
come thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  personal  character  and  ac- 
quirements of  every  individual  who  was  set  apart  for  the  work 
of  the  ministry.    Add  to  this,  that  in  many  chapter9j  certain  stalls 
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might  be  appropriated  to  the  Archdeacons  of  the  diocese— a 
most  important  class  of  ecclesiastical  officers,  whose  duties, 
scarcely  inferior  to  those  of  the  Bishops^  are  sufficiently  onerous, 
and  who  are  at  present  for  the  most  part  very  inadequately  m» 
warded. 

-  These  are  among  the  obvious  improvements  which  might  serve 
lo  give  more  complete  efficiency  to  our  existing  institutions,  and  to 
satisfy  the  wishes  of  those  who  desire  to  see  the  established 
church  settled  on  the  best  and  surest  foundations.  The  question 
of  church  reform  is  one  in  which  those  who  dissent  from  her, 
either  in  discipline  or  doctrine,  and,  still  more,  those  who  car^ 
nothing  for  the  maintenance  of  our  common  faith,  have  no  right 
whatever  to  to  give  an  opinion,  or  to  expect  the  legislature  to 
pay  the  smallest  attention  to  their  wishes.  Their  object,  their 
sole  and  avowed  object,  is  not  the  reform  of  the  established 
church,  but  its  destruction :  and  it  is  a  goodly  and  a  Christian 
sight  to  see  these  ill-assorted  allies — Roman-Catholics,  Soci- 
nians.  Independents,  Baptists,  Quakers,  Dissenters  m  short  of 
every  hue,  cordially  leagued  with  the  blackest  infidels  in 
pointing  out  the  faults  of  the  church  of  England,  and  clamour^ 
ing,  forsooth,  for  her  reformation.  And  it  is  still  a  goodlier  sight 
to  see  those  who  call  themselves  her  friends,  tampering,  and 
trimming,  and  conceding,  and  conciliating,  and  truckling,  to 
those  whose  deep-rooted  hate  is  only  rendered  more  malignant, 
more  irreconcilable,  and  more  formidable  by  concession. 

Some  men,  and  they  are  more  than  enough,  who  hold  the 
place  of  legislators  in  our  reformed  parliament,  and  are  the  loud* 
est  in  calling  for  the  reform  of  our  civil  institutions,  and  are 
incessantly  occupied  in  exposing  and  exaggerating  the  abuses  of 
our  government,  are  in  principle  notorious  republicans;  and  for 
that  very  reason,  whatever  measures  are  recommended  by  them 
for  adoption  ought  to  be  steadfastly  rejected,  or  at  least  re- 
garded with  the  utmost  suspicion ;  because  it  is  certain  that  they 
would  not  desire  to  carry  them  into  effect,  but  that  they  regard 
them  as  means  by  which  they  may  be  enabled  to  accomplish  their 
ulterior  views.  And  therefore  it  is,  that  they  assail  the  church  so 
fiercely,^  and  cry  *•  down  with  her,  down  with  her,  even  to  the 
ground"— partly,  indeed,  because  of  their  general  hatred  to  Chris- 
tianity itself— but  mainly  and  chiefly,  because  they  knew  that  our 
civil  polity  is  so  indissolubly  connected  with  the  ecclesiastical, 
that  they  can  never  succeed  in  erecting  their  beloved  republic  on 
the  ruins  of  the  monarchy,  till  they  have  first  overthrown  the 
^  church.  Let  it  be  remembered  then,  that  with  these  men, 
reform  means  ruin,  improvement  means  spoliation  and  destruc- 
tion. The  church,  they  say,  is  too  rich.  We  say  that  she  is  too  poot 
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— that  if  all  of  which  the  tyrant  Henry,  and  hia  daughter  £Iiza- 
beth^  and  the  robber  So^nerset,  sacrilegiously  despoiled  her 
were  agaii^  restored,  the  whole  would  sp^rcely  be  sufficieut  to 
§naUle  the  church  to  meet  the  spiritual  wants  of  her  increasing 
population^  which  has  grown  upon  her  fourfoJd  since  the  era  of 
the  reformation.  In  all  our  large  cities  and  manufacturing  towna« 
the  great  mass  of  the  inhabitants  have  been  driven,  of  necessity,  tQ 
^ok  for  the  means  of  religious  worship  and  instruction  in  the 
chapels  of  dissent.  Something,  indeed,  has  been  done  of  late 
years  to  supply  the  want;  but  there  are  still  huudredsof  thousands, 
9ay«  millions  of  our  people  who  can  find  no  place  in  the  churches 
of  the  national  establishment.  Not  long  ago,  it  was  paku- 
lated,  and  the  calculation  was  proved  to  be  correct,  that  in  the 
metropolis  alone,  and  its  immediate  vicinity,  eight  hundred 
^Quaand  persons  were  excluded  from  the  privilege  of  joining  in 
parochial  worship,  and  to  say  nothing  of  our  manufacturing  dis*. 
tricts,  which  are,  for  the  most  part,  totally  unprovided  with  either 
churches  or  ministers ;   in  the  majority  of  our  country  towns,  the 

foorer  inhabitants  are  utterly  banished  from  the  parish  church* 
V^  could  name  a  country  town,  to  take  an  instance  out  of  a 
thousand,  containing  a  population  of  between  five  and  six  thousand 
aouls,  in  which  there  is  only  one  parish  church,  and  no  other 
chapel  or  place  of  worship  of  any  description  connected  with  the 
establishment;  and  in  that  Church  the  sole  accommodation 
for  the  poor  consists  in  one  bench,  that  runs  down  the  aisle,  and 
may,  possibly,  hold  about  sixty  persons.  Cases  of  a  similar 
description  might  be  multiplied  without  end#  The  people  feel 
their  wants;  they  desire,  if  possible,  to  adhere  to  the  worship  of 
tbeir  fathers,  and  to  continue  in  the  communion  of  that  Church 
into  which  they  were  baptized.  They  apply,  perhaps,  to  the 
Bishop  to  provide  them  with  additional  accommodation;  and 
when  they  find,  as  they  must,  that  he  has  po  power  whatever  to 
assist  them,  it  is  no  wonder  that  they  at  last  forsake  the  Church 
for  the  conventicle;  that  their  affections  are  alienated  from  the 
establishment,  and  they  become  hostile  to  a  mother  which  has 
cast  them  off,  or,  at  best,  was  unable  to  maintain  them«  The 
great  defect  then  under  which  our  national  church  has  so  long 
laboured,  is  the  want  of  sufficient  n^eans  to  provide  for  the  spiri- 
tual demands  of  her  increasing  population;  till  these  means  are 
supplied,  all  subordinate  reforms  will  be  mere  pieces  of  nnprofit* 
able  patch- work;  and  it  may  be  that  an  assembly  which  consists^ 
together  with  some  sound  members,  of  infidels,  Roman-Catholics, 
and  dissenters  of  all  denominations,  will  devise  some  means  of 
remedying  this  defect,  which  will  end  in  the  utter  destruction  of 
the  fabric. 
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We  have  wandered  fast  and  far  from  Mr.  Short  and  his  histor}'; 
too  far  to  resume  our  course,  and  to  accompany  him  through  the 
rest  of  his  interesting  journey.  Those  who  desire  to  form  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  general  features  of  our  ecclesiastical  history, 
(and  who,  at  this  time,  can  be  content  to  remain  in  ignorance  of 
so  important  a  subject?)  will  find  him  a  safe  and  a  delightful 
guide.  Our  review  of  the  principal  matters  discussed  in  the  first 
volume  may  enable  our  readers  in  some  degree  to  Judge  of  his 
merits  as  an  historian — of  his  skill  in  fixing  the  attention  on  points 
of  the  highest  interest,  of  the  perspicuity  of  his  narrative,  and, 
above  all,  his  strict  impartiality.  These  are  qualities  of  no  mean 
order ;  and  however  strongly  they  are  called  forth  in  his  detailed 
account  of  the  progress  of  the  reformation  in  this  country,  we 
know  not  whether  they  are  not  rendered  still  more  conspicuous 
in  his  summary  of  the  events  which  took  place  durir^  the  reigns 
of  the  three  first  princes  of  the  House  of  Stuart.  To  enable  us 
to  form  a  correct  opinion  of  the  principal  causes  which  have  con- 
tributed to  place  the  Established  Church  and  the  dissenters  in  their 
present  relative  position,  we  still  want  a  succinct  account  of  the  line 
of  policy  which  was  pursued  by  the  government  of  this  country, 
with  respect  to  the  Church,  from  the  revolution  to  the  close  of 
the  last  century.  We  shall  find  upon  inquiry,  that,  under  the  two 
first  princes  of  the  House  of  Brunswick,  the  Church  was  syste- 
matically degraded  and  injured  by  the  most  corrupt  and  profligate 
application  of  its  patronage  to  purposes  of  mere  political  expe- 
diency, and  that  every  engine  was  set  at  work  to  encourage  not 
only  dissent  but  downright  infidelity,  and  to  loosen  the  hold  which 
the  Church  hitherto  maintained  on  the  respect  and  affections  of 
the  people.  The  personal  character  and  religious  example  of 
George  III.  went  far  to  repair  the  injuries  which  his  predecessors 
had  inflicted;  but  still  the  highest  dignities  of  the  Church  were 
rarely  bestowed  except  from  considerations  of  worldly  policy; 
and  we  know  not  that  any  minister  throughout  the  long  course  of 
his  reign,  till  the  accession  of  Lord  Liverpool  to  power,  had  any 
higher  view  in  disposing  of  the  crown  patronage  than  that  of 
strengthening  his  parliamentary  influence.  Every  true  friend  of 
the  Church  feels  how  deeply  she  has  suffered  from  this  single 
cause;  and  feels  too  the  deep  injustice  of  making  it  a  matter  of 
reproach  to  her,  that  what  was  designed  to  be  the  reward  of  distin- 
guished learning  and  exalted  piety,  should,  in  so  many  instances, 
have  been  given  to  the  mere  favourites  of  fortune. 

The  force  of  public  opinion  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  provide  a 
remedy  for  this  grievance.  Meanwhile  the  enemies  of  the  Church 
will  continue  to  revile  her,  as  if  she  were  herself  the  cause  of  the 
wrongs  that  have  been  done  by  the  corrupt  dispensers  of  her  pa- 
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tronage.  The  demagogues  of  the  present  day  are  following,  atep 
bysitep,  the  coi^rse  which  their  wortliy  predecessors  took  in  as- 
sailing the  altar  and  the  throne  in  the  reign  of  Charles  T.  We 
would,  therefore,  most  earnestly  request  of  all  our  readers  to 
study  in  detail  the  history  of  that  eventful  period,  and  to  mark  by 
what  gradual  advances  the  assault  on  the  Church  was  carried  on, 
till  the  destruction  of  its  outworks,  the  cathedral  institutions,  ena- 
bled them  to  level  the  entire  edifice  to  the  ground,  and  then  to 
batter  down  the  fabric  of  our  civil  constitution,  and  to  erect  a 
eommon wealth  on  its  ruins.  History,  after  all,  is  something  better 
than  an  old  almanac* 


Art.  XI. — Dissertations  vindicating  the  Church  of  England, 
t   with  regard  to  some  essential  points  of  Polity  and  Doctrine: 
By  the  Reverend  John  Sinclair,  A.M.,  8cc.    Rivington.    Lon- 
don.   1833. 

Although  these  dissertations  are  not  connected  by  any  natural 
affinity  subsisting  among  the  subjects  of  which  they  treat*  they 
are  nevertheless  intimately  associated  by  the  relation  which  they 
all  bear  to  the  Church  of  England,  in  the  circumstances  with 
which  she  is  at  present  surrounded.  The  first  of  them,  for  ex- 
ample>  has  a  reference  to  that  class  of  dissenters  who  deny  the 
apostolical  authority  claimed  for  her  constitution  as  an  Episcopal 
con(imunion.  The  second  is  meant  to  convey  information  to 
those  who  question  the  expediency  or  lawfulness  of  a  form  of 
prayer,  composed  and  adapted  for  the  public  worship  of  God. 
The  third  exposes  with  great  force  of  rea^pn  the  pretensions  of 
the  Roman  Catholics,  who  arrogate  to  themselves  the  enviable 
distinction  of  infallibility  in  all  matters  of  faith  and  doctrine : 
while  the  last  in  the  series  is  directed  against  the  various  sects  of 
the  Spcinian  school,  who  refuse  to  admit  the  great,  essential,  tenet 
of  Christianity  respecting  the  mediation  of  the  Redeemer  as  the 
sacrifice  for  human  guilt.  In  a  word,  the  Church  is  assailed,  on 
one  side,  on  account  of  her  polity  and  liturgical  offices ;  and>  on 
the  other,  for  holding  doctrines  which  are  either  pronounced 
objectionable  in  themselves,  or  held  unworthy  of  belief,  from  the 
acknowledgment  made  by  her,  that  she  is  not  entirely  exempted 
from  the  possibility  of  error. 

The  Essay  on  Episcopacy  is  the  most  laboured  of  the  four, 
and  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  the  most  complete,  both  in  argument 
and  authority.  We  know  not,  indeed,  that  it  is  susceptible  of 
improvement  in  either  of  these  points;  for,  while  it  contains 
the  substance  of  all  which  could  be  gathered  from  the  Apostolical 
Fathers,  from  the  primitive  historians  and  controversialists,  the 
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wiilerf  of  the  middle  ages,  and  the  divines  of  the  ReforniatioQ^  it 
follows  an  exact  method  of  reasoning,  and  is  expressed^  too,  in 
accurate  and  very  distinct  language. 

The  Episcopalian,  who  is  put  on  his  defence  as  to  the  eccleai* 
aatical  form  which  he  has  been  accustomed  to  reverence,  finds 
himself  led  by  Mr,  Sinclair  to  inquire  first  into  the  circumstances 
whence  it  appears  to  have  origmated,  and  secondly  into  those 
which,  in  certain  parts  of  Christendom,  gave  occasion  to  its  dis* 
continuance;  in  other  words,  to  weigh  the  evidence  for  its  apos* 
tolical  institution  drawn  from  Scripture,  as  well  as  from  the  ear* 
liest  uninspired  authors,  when  placed  in  the  balance  against  those 
considerations  and  arguments  which,  since  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  have  been  found  sufiicient  to  satisfy  the  Presbyte- 
rian, the  Independent,  and  the  Congregationalist.  The  first  diing 
that  attracts  attention  in  this  retrospect  is  the  remarkable  i«ct, 
Ihat— 

"  Three  distinct  ecclesiastical  orders  existed  at  the  period  of  the  Re- 
formation throughout  every  part  of  the  Christian  world,  under  the  name 
of  Bishops,  Priests  and  Deacons.  To  each  of  these  three  orders  were 
allotted  separate  duties,  and  different  degrees  of  rank  and  power.  Not 
onlv  among  all  the  churches  subject  in  the  West  to  the  Roman  Pontiff; 
and  in  the  East  and  South  to  the  Patriarchs  of  Antiocb,  Byzantium, 
and  Alexandria ;  but  also  among  the  numerous  Christian  societies  who 
rgected  their  doctrine  and  disowned  their  authority,  were  the  three  or- 
ders in  question  established  and  maintained.  The  polity  of  the  Nesto- 
rians,  Monotbelites,  and  Armenians  on  one  side  of  Christendom,  as  well 
as  of  the  Aibigenses,  Waldenses,  and  Bohemians  on  the  other,  was  uni- 
formly episcopal ;  however  widely  most  of  these  numerous  sectaries 
were  opposed  to  the  rest,  and  to  the  great  communities  from  which  they 
separated.  The  most  industrious  explorer  of  church  antiquity,  search- 
ing from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  to  those  of  the  Indian  ocean,  from 
Abyssinia  to  Scandinavia,  has  never  yet  distinctly  traced  a  single  church, 
in  which  a  hierarchy  possessed  of  diocesan  rights  did  not,  at  the  period 
here  referred  to,  prevail.  As  the  Christian  hierarchy  were  in  actual  and 
universal  possession  of  these  peculiar  rights  and  privileges,  so  they 
claimed  them  also  for  their  ancient  and  undisputed  inheritance ;  an  in- 
heritance transmitted  and  held  by  the  venerable  title  of  prescription 
during  fifteen  centuries,  and  by  the  still  more  venerable  and  sacred 
tenure  of  apostolical  institution." 

In  confirmation  of  this  statement  the  reader  will  find  the  most 
satisfactory  proofs  in  the  history  of  those  particular  communions, 
which,  owing  to  local  situation  or  political  causes,  were,  during 
many  centuries,  excluded  from  all  intercourse  with  the  great  body 
of  Christians.  The  Syrian  church,  for  example,  on  the  coast  of 
Malabar,  presents  a  remarkable  instance  of  an  episcopal  society^ 
which,  from  a  very  early  period,  had  perpetuated  the  succession 
of  bishops  and  liturgical  worship,  though  deprived  of  the  counter- 
nance  of  any  powerful  establishment^  and»  in  fact^  entirely  igno- 
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rant  of  the  fortunes  of  their  brethren  in  the  west.  The  period 
of  their  migration  across  the  Persian  desert  cannot  be  preciselj 
ascertained,  but  no  one  doubts  that  it  took  place  while  the  Gospel 
yet  endured  persecution  at  the  hands  of  the  Roman  emperors, 
and  consequently  long  before  the  prelatical  form  of  government 
could  be  connected  with  secular  views  or  ambitious  hopes. 
When  the  Portuguese  arrived  in  that  country,  they  were  agrec- 
iibly  surprised  to  find  upwards  of  a  hundred  churches  along  the 
coast  of  Malay-ala ;  the  vernacular  name  of  the  district  situated 
between  the  mountains  and  the  ocean,  and  extending  from  Cape 
Comorin  to  Dilly.  Their  surprise,  it  is  true,  soon  changed  into 
displeasure,  when  they  became  acquainted  with  the  purity  and 
simplicity  of  the  worship  practised  by  those  children  of  the  faith* 
"  These  churches,"  said  the  invaders,  *'  belong  to  the  Pope." 
**  Who  is  the  Pope?"  replied  the  natives;  *'  we  never  heard  of 
him."  The  strangers  were  still  more  amazed  when  they  found 
that  these  Hindoo  Christians,  to  whose  ears  the  existence  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  establishment  had  not  yet  been  revealed,  main« 
tained  the  order  and  discipline  of  a  regular  church  under  episco* 
pal  jurisdiction ;  and  that,  for  thirteen  hundred  years,  they  had 
«njo>ed  a  series  of  bishops  appointed  by  the  patriarch  of  An* 
tiocb.  "  We  are  of  the  true  faith,"  they  exclaimed,  '*  whatever 
you  of  the  west  may  be ;  for  we  come  from  the  place  where  the 
followers  of  the  Redeemer  were  first  called  Christians."  It  was 
discovered  that  the  clergy  of  this  primitive  people  have  wives ; 
that  they  own  but  two  sacraments,  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per; that  they  neither  invoke  saints  nor  worship  images,  nor  be*- 
lieve  in  purgatory ;  and  that  they  have  no  other  orders  or  names 
of  dignity  in  the  church,  except  bishop,  priest,  and  deacon. 

Dr.  Buchanan,  to  whose  "  Researches"  we  are  indebted  for 
the  details  now  given,  relates  that  the  bishop  at  Cande-^nad  was 
desirous  to  know  something  of  the  other  churches  besides  that 
of  England,  which  had  separated  from  Rome«  ''  I  was  ashamed," 
says  be,  "  to  tell  how  many  they  were.  I  mentioned  that  there 
was  a  Kasheesha  or  Presb3'ter  church  in  our  own  kingdom,  in 
which  every  Kasheesha  was  equal  to  another."  The  bishop  then 
asked  if  there  were  any  Shimshanes  or  Deacons  in  holy  orders ; 
und  upon  finding  there  were  none,  he  expressed  the  greatest 
astonishment.  "  And,  what !  is  there  nobody  to  overlook  the 
Kasheeskas?"  **  Not  one/'  was  the  answer.  "  And  who  is  the 
Angel  of  their  church?" — alluding  to  the  form  of  the  seven 
churches  in  Asia.  ''  They  have  none;"  replied  the  doctor* 
''  There  must  be  something  imperfect  there,"  rejoined  the  vene*^ 
rable  prelate. 

W«  are  presented  with  a  similar  fact  in  the  history  of  the 
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Abyssinians.  Owing  to  the  decline  of  the  Roman' empire,  and 
other  political  causes,  that  people,  dunng  more  than  a  thousand 
years,  became  utterly  unknown  to  the  powers  of  Europe*  Some 
faint  traditions  of  the  country  whence  the  treasurer  of  Queen 
Candace  performed  his  periodical  journey  to  Jerusalem,  to  wor- 
ship the  God  of  Israel,  had  kept  possession  of  the  common^miud; 
but,  in  later  times,  this  historical  notice  was  so  mingled  with  the 
dreams  of  Oriental  travellers  respecting  Prester  John  and  his 
magnificent  monarchy,  that  all  traces  of  a  Christian  nation  in  the 
south-eastern  parts  of  Africa  had  been  entirely  obliterated. 
Hence,  when  the  Portuguese,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  landed  on 
the  western  shores  of  the  Red  Sea,  they  were  not  prepared  to 
find  a  church  which  was  planted  nearly  twelve  hundred  years  he* 
fore>  in  possession  of  an  episcopacy  and  a  form  of  prayer,  and 
accustomed  to  observe  all  the  festivals  instituted  by  the  founders 
of  the  GospeU 

The  zeal  of  the  Romish  priests  who  accompanied  the  various 
expeditions  which  were  fitted  out  for  discovery,  commerce,  and 
colonization,  has  enabled  us  to  ascertain  with  sufficient  precision 
the  doctrines  and  polity  of  that  interesting  communioUr  In  our 
eyes  the  works  of  the  Jesuits  possess  a  considerable  value,  inas- 
much as  they  show  the  state  of  Christianity  as  it  must  have  been 
at  the  time  when  it  was  introduced  into  Ethiopia;  for  such  is  the 
unchangeable  nature  of  habits,  manners,  and  customs  in  the  east, 
that  the  lapse  of  a  thousand  years  produces  hardly  any  alteration. 
For  example,^ — the  traveller  in  those  countries,  at  the  present  day, 
witnesses  m  the  employment  and  modes  of  living  which  characterize 
the  people,  a  scene  little  different  from  that  which  might  have 
been  seen  in  the  age  of  Abraham  and  Isaac*  There  are  the 
same  pastoral  pursuits,  the  same  hospitality,  the  same  dwelling 
in  tents,  and  the  same  predatory  alarms  which  oftener  than  once 
carried  the  Father  of  the  Faithful  into  the  field  of  battle,  and  ren- 
dered the  quiver  and  the  bow  necessary  implements  in  the  house 
of  every  shepherd.  Even  the  powerful  influence  of  European 
enterprise  has  not  reached  the  bosom  of  their  deserts,  nor  pro*- 
duced  any  material  innovation  on  their  wonted  manners. 

The  same  perpetuity  exists  in  their  opinions  and  belief,  where^ 
ever  they  have  been  exempted  from  the  direct  operation  of  con- 

?[ue8t*  Their  tenets  and  worship  are  those  which  they  received 
irom  their  ancestors;  and,  in  this  respect,  the  Abyssinians  appear 
to  manifest  the  same  tenacity  of  established  usages,  whether  of 
.thought  or  of  action,  and  the  same  reluctance  to  change^  which 
distinguish  their  neighbours  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Gulf. 
Hence,  we  repeat,  there  is  good  ground  for  believing  that  the 
qreed  and  the  ecclesiastical  constitution  which  the  Portuguese 
priests  found  in  Ethiopia,  iiv.tbe  sixteenth  century,  preserved  the 
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general  features  of  the  doctrine  and  practice  which  were  commu- 
nicated hy  the  disciples  of  Athanasius. 

In  confirmation  of  the  opinion  now  stated,  we  shall  mention 
a  few  particulars^  which,  the  more  minutely  they  are  considered^ 
will  acquire  a  greater  degree  of  interest  in  the  view  of  a  theolo- 
gical  antiquary.  The  first  is  the  use  of  circumcision,  which,  it  is 
well  known,  was  continued  among  Jewish  converts  long  after  the 
complete  establishment  of  the  Gospel  in  the  various  cities  of  the 
Roman  empire.  The  example  of  the  Apostles  did  not  discoun* 
tenance  this  usage  as  applied  to  the  descendants  of  Abraham :  on 
the  contrary,  these  holy  men  confined  their  reprehension  to  an 
undue  confidence  in  its  efficacy,  and  to  the  attempt  made  by 
some  of  their  followers  to  extend  its  obligation  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  ancient  covenant.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  in  the 
days  of  Frumentius,  who  first  brought  the  Abyssinians  within  the 
pale  of  the  church,  the  ritual  of  Moses  retained  its  authority  so 
far  as  to  justify  certain  practices  which  were  afterwards  laid  aside 
both  in  the  east  and  in  the  west.  The  case  of  Timothy,  re- 
corded by  St.  Paul  himself,  might,  in  the  estimation  of  a  rude 
people,  disposed  to  outward  ceremonies,  seem  to  warrant  even  more 
than  a  simple  connivance. — The  purification,  too,  practised  by 
their  priests,  may,  perhaps,  be  traced  to  the  same  source,  and  be 
found  also  to  rest  on  the  usage  of  apostolical  times.  The  laws, 
9gain,  imposed  upon  women  after  childbirth,  which  bear  so  close 
a  resemblance  to  the  Mosaical  institution,  were,  it  is  likely,  de- 
rived from  the  habits  of  the  early  Christians ;  who,  we  may  pre- 
sume, could  not  be  induced  to  regard  such  salutary  practices  as 
holding  a  place  amofig  the  things  which  were  to  be  abolished. 

But  we  discover  a  still  more  remarkable  circumstance  in  the 
observance  of  the  S.abbath  as  well  as  of  the  Lord's  day,  which  no 
reader  of  ecclesiastical  history  requires  to  be  informed  was  con- 
tinued many  generations  among  the  followers  of  Christ,  The 
intimate  mixture  of  the  primitive  disciples  with  the  Jews,  who 
were,  generally  speaking,  of  the  same  extraction,  almost  necessa- 
rily led  to  this  union  of  sacred  rites  in  things  of  which  both 
equally  admitted  the  divine  origin.  It  is  not  easy  to  determine 
when  this  reverential  regard  for  the  seventh  day  of  the  week  was 
entirely  laid  aside  by  the  Christians;  but,  from  the  conduct  of 
the  Abyssinians,  we  may  venture  to  conclude,  that,  at  the  period 
they  received  our  holy  faith,  the  Sabbath  was  still  sanctified  as 
the  rest  of  Jehovah,  and  held  as  preparatory  to  the  more  solemn 
duties  of  the  succeeding  day.  The  partial  remission  from  toil 
and  study,  which  is  still  enjoyed  on  Saturday  in  our  public  offices 
and  schools,  is  the  only  relic  of  the  ancient  usage  which  so  long 
combined  the  institutions  of  the  Law  and  the  Gospel. 
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It  has  usually  been  supposed  that,  admitting  the  accuracy  of 
the  Abyssinian  legend,  which  derives  their  religion  and  royal 
house  from  the  visit  paid  to  Solomon  by  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  the 
customs  now  described  may  be  traced  to  a  direct  and  positive  in* 
tercourse  with  the  Jewish  people.  But  the  story  on  which  so 
weighty  a  structure  is  reared,  appears  too  slight  to  bear  it;  and 
after  a  due  consideration  of  the  question,  we  think  it  more  pro- 
bable that  when  our  holy  religion  was  carried  into  Ethiopia,  it 
continued  to  retain  some  of  the  external  forms  with  which  it  is 
known  to  have  been  invested  during  the  first  and  second  centu- 
ries. 

This  conclusion  derives  no  small  support  from  the  fact,  that 
the  principles  of  chronology,  which  the  Abyssinians  still  retain,  are 
the  same  which  were  held  by  the  whole  Christian  Church  in  those 
primitive  ages;  reckoning  five  thousand  five  hundred  years  from 
the  creation  to  the  birth  of  Christ,  instead  of  four  thousand  and 
four,  according  to  the  calculation  of  the  modern  Jews.  This 
peculiarity  is  mentioned  by  Bruce,  who  remarks  that,  **  in  the 
quantity  of  this  period  they  do  not  agree  with  the  Greeks,  nor 
with  other  Eastern  nations,  who  reckon  five  thousand  five  hun* 
dred  and  eight,  casting  away  the  odd  eight  years;  but  whether 
this  was  done  for  ease  of  calculation  or  for  some  better  reason, 
there  is  neither  book  nor  tradition  that  now  can  teach  us.'' 

This  system  of  dates  which^  by  the  way,  was  also  received  by  the 
ancient  British  Church,  could  not  have  been  obtained  from  Me- 
nelec,  the  fabled  son  of  Solomon  by  the  Queen  of  the  South ;  it 
could  not  have  been  introduced  by  the  Jews  during  their  short 
ascendancy  in  a  part  of  Ethiopia,  because,  being  disappointed  as 
to  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  they  had  already  relinquished  it, 
and  adopted  a  more  limited  scheme  of  chronology;  hence,  we  are 
necessarily  brought  to  the  conclusion,  that  together  with  the  prin« 
ciples  of  the  Gospel  they  were  taught  the  calculations  as  to  the 
age  of  the  world,  which  were  then  embraced  by  all  Christian  di- 
vines. Their  remote  situation  protected  them  afterwards  from 
the  innovations  as  well  as  excluded  them  from  the  improvements 
which  marked  the  progress  of  a  thousand  years  in  Europe  and 
Western  Asia. 

We  have  laid  some  stress  on  the  particulars  now  mentioned, 
because  they  indicate  the  early  period  at  which  Christianity  was 
introduced  among  the  Abyssinians  in  connection  with  episcopacy. 
They  have  retained  this  last  precisely  on  the  same  grounds  that 
they  have  practised  certain  rites  and  ceremonies,  whose  divine 
origin  might  not  be  equally  well  authenticated — namely,  because 
they  received  it  as  a  part  of  the  evangelical  system,  as  it  was  r^i- 
commended  by  the  primitive  fathers.     As  the  believers  in  Mala- 
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bar  have  been  indebted  to  Antioch  for  their  bishops,  so  the  fatth^ 
ful  in  Abyssinia  have  depended  on  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria; 
and  in  both  countries  it  is  asserted  that  this  intercourse  between 
the  parent  Church  and  her  offspring  has  never  been  so  long  dis- 
continued as  to  deprive  either  of  episcopal  superintendence. 
,  The  history  of  our  holy  faith  in  the  British  islands  supplies  the 
sanie  results.  It  is  not  denied  that  a  great  degree  of  obscurity 
bangs  over  the  first  movements  of  those  missionaries,  whatever 
may  have  been  their  rank,  who  conveyed  from  Italy,  Spain,  or 
Gaul,  the  knowledge  of  salvation  to  the  rude  heathens^  who  at  that 
distant  epoch  occupied  the  several  sections  of  our  country.  But 
it  is  as  clear  as  anything  in  a  history  so  ancient  is  usually  foundj 
that,  80  soon  as  the  church  assumed  a  regular  form,  it  was  de- 
cidedly episcopal.  It  is^  moreover,  a  remarkable  fact  in  reference 
to  this  subject,  that,  as  the  Saxons  vanquished  the  Britons  and 
overthrew  all  their  institutions,  the  remains  of  our  earliest  esta- 
blishment, if  we  may  so  call  it,  are  to  be  sought  for  among  the 
Welsh,  Irish,  and  Scots,  whose  strong  and  remote  territory  of- 
fered an  asylum  to  the  persecuted  natives  of  the  plains.  At  a 
later  juncture,  when  the  victors  yielded  themselves  to  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Gospel,  they  invited  into  the  contiguous  provinces  of 
England  teachers  of  the  faith  from  the  Scottish  isles,  who  contri- 
buted to  give  a  new  foundation  to  part  of  the  church  which  had 
been  overturned  by  the  Pagan  Angles.  An  attempt  has  indeed  been 
made  to  prove  that  the  clerical  missionaries  now  alluded  to  were 
not  episcopaliy  ordained,  but  were,  on  the  contrary,  avowed 
Presbyterians  in  principle  as  well  as  in  practice ;  for  though  it  is 
admitted  that  some  of  them  were  invested  with  the  office  and  au- 
thority of  bishops,  it  is  pertinaciously  asserted  that  these  could 
have  no  other  consecration  than  such  as  might  be  conferred  by 
priests. 

Selden,  Blondell,  Baxter,  and  other  non-conformists,  pressed 
this  notion  on  their  contemporaries ;  insinuating  that  a  large 
portion  of  the  Anglican  church  was  planted  by  Presbyterians, 
and  also  that  episcopacy  was  not  known  in  the  counties  north- 
wards of  the  Trent,  until  the  popish  hierarchy,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Augustine,  had  fully  established  its  dominion.  Uiider 
the  influence  of  this  hypothesis,  encouragement  was  given  to  that 
fanciful  dream  which  represented  a  class  of  monks,  called  Cul- 
dees,  as  hostile  to  the  ecclesiastical  polity  of  their  age.  A  more 
minute  and  impartial  investigation  has  however  proved  that  these  an- 
chorites in  Ireland,  Wales,  and  Scotland,  usually  acted  as  the  chap- 
ter of  cathedrals,  and  had  no  disputes  with  the  superior  clergy, 
but  such  as  respected  tithes  or  endowments,  or  the  privilege  of 
electing  bishops.     In  a  word,  it  is  manifest  from  every  well  au« 
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tfaenticated  document,  whether  charter,  chronicle,  or  deed,  which 
has  reached  our  times,  that  the  form  under  which  ChristiaQity 
entered  Great  Britain  was  decidedly  prelatical.  We  may  lament 
that  the  historical  monuments  are  so  few ;  that  they  are  not  free 
from  obscurity ;  and  even  that  the  channel  through  which  they 
have  been  conveyed  is  not  in  every  case  perfectly  unobjectionable. 
But  it  is  very  important  to  observe,  that  they  are  not  opposed  by 
contradictory  authorities ;  that  no  record  has  been  found  to 
weaken  their  evidence  so  far  as  it  goes ;  and  that  the  enemies  of 
episcopacy  have  no  basis  for  their  arguments,  except  the  most 
hardy  presumptions,  or  the  weakest  inferences  from  conjectural 
statements. 

The  facts  now  adduced,  we  acknowledge,  do  not  belong  to  a 
period  earlier  than  the  third  century,  except  as  they  apply  to  the 
Syrian  Christians,  who,  it  is  supposed,  migrated  to  their  present 
residence  during  the  age  of  the  apostles.  There  is,  accordingly, 
prior  to  the  conversion  of  the  Britons  and  Abyssinians,  an  interval 
of  two  hundred  years,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  only  proper 
arena  of  discussion  between  the  Independents  and  Episcopalians; 
for  no  one  imagines  that,  in  those  early  days,  there  existed  any 
mode  of  church  government  corresponding  to  the  Presbyterian. 
To  this  interesting  epoch  the  author  directs  his  inquiries  with 
great  success  ;  leaving  not  so  much  ground  unoccupied  as  would 
enable  an  antagonist  to  set  iiis  foot  upon ;  answering  all  objec* 
tions,  and  giving  a  new  vigour  to  the  reasoning  of  all  former 
MTiters.  But,  before  he  enters  into  this  field  of  research  and 
controversy,  he  takes  a  brief  view  of  the  circumstances  which  in- 
duced a  certain  portion  of  the  Reformed  cimrch  to  relinquish  the 
advantages  of  episcopal  superintendence,  and  to  give  their  con- 
sent to  a  system  of  clerical  rule,  which,  until  the  sixteenth  ceiK 
tury,  was  not  recognized  in  any  part  of  Christendom. 

It  was  not,  as  will  be  seen,  owing  to  the  detection  of  any  error 
in  the  ecclesiastical  frame  of  the  primitive  communion,  that  the 
divines  of  Germany,  France,  and  Scotland  advocated  the  innova- 
tion now  mentioned.  On  the  contrary,  they  appear  to  have  been 
satisfied,  while  they  were  giving  countenance  to.  change,  that  the 
form  from  which  they  were  about  to  deviate  was  the  only  one 
possessing  the  authority  of  the  first  ages  and  the  consent  of  the 
ablest  authors.  **  It  was,  when  the  general  adherence  of  the  epis- 
copal order  to  the  errors  and  corruptions  of  the  Romish  creed 
presented,  in  some  countries,  formidable  obstacles  to  the  progress 
of  Reformation,  that  those  pious  Presbyters  Mho  had  engaged  in 
the  great  work,  and  who  were  thus  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
abandoning  their  design,  or  of  contriving  a  new  system  of  Church 
government  and  discipline,  adopted  this  latter  alternative  with  re* 
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Juctance.  They  deplored  as  a  calamiiy  the  necessity  for  this  in* 
novation.  They  regarded  it  as  defensible  mainly  on  the  ground 
of  political  expediency.  They  appear  to  have  been  overborne 
equally  by  the  governors  and  the  governed ;  by  the  jealousy  and 
cupidity  of  rulers,  as  well  as  by  the  prejudices  and  clamours  of 
the  multitude,  whom  the  obstinacy  and  mismanagement  of  their 
spiritual  superiors  had  goaded  almost  to  frenzy.  In  that  cele* 
brated  symbol  of  faith,  the  earliest  declaration  of  doctrine  among 
Protestants,  entitled  the  '*  Augsburg  Confession/'  these  consci- 
entious and  reluctant  innovators  ejipress  openly  their  sorrow  that 
the  canonical  form  of  church  government,  which  they  earnestly 
desired  to  maintain,  should  in  some  places  have  been  dissolved, 
**  Quam  nos  magnopere  conservare  cupiebammJ^  In  another  pas- 
sage of  the  same  important  record  they  thus  express  themselves ; 
^  Now  here  again  we  desire  to  testify  to  the  world  tliat  we  would 
willingly  preserve  the  ecclesiastical  and  canonical  government,  if 
the  bishops  would  only  cease  to  exercise  cruelty  upon  our 
churches.  This  our  desire  will  excuse  us  before  God,  before  all 
the  world,  and  unto  all  posterity;  that  it  may  not  be  justly  im- 
puted unto  us,  that  the  authority  of  bishops  is  impaired  among 
us,  when  men  shall  hear  and  read  that  we,  earnestly  deprecating 
the  unjust  cruelty  of  the  bishops,  could  obtain  no  equal  measure 
at  their  hands."  Melancthon,  by  whom  this  confession  was 
drawn  up,  in  a  letter  to  Luther  makes  the  following  remark: — 
''  I  know  not  with  what  face  we  can  refuse  bishops,  if  they  will 
suffer  us  to  have  purity  of  doctiine  :"  and  in  another  part  of  his 
writings  he  assures  his  readers  that,  on  this  subject,  the  great 
Reformer  always  thought  as  be  himself  did. 

The  sentiments  of  Calvin,  Bucer,  and  Besa,  were  similar  to 
those  of  Luther  and  Melancthon  on  the  question  of  church 
government.  The  last  mentioned  of  these  distinguished  men 
viewed  it  as  a  thing  almost  incredible  that  the  episcopal  order 
should  be  rejected,  and  prayed  that  God  would  prevent  all  his 
friends  from  giving  way  to  such  madness.  Bucer  expressed  him'- 
self  not  less  decidedly.  "  We  see  by  the  constant  practice  of  the 
Church,"  says  he, "  even  from  the  time  of  the  Apostles,  bow  it 
hath  pleased  the  Holy  Ghost  that  among  the  ministers  to  whom 
the  government  of  the  Church  is  specially  committed,  one  indivi- 
dual should  have  the  chief  management,  both  of  the  churches  and 
of  the  whole  ministry,  and  should  in  that  management  take  pre- 
cedence of  all  his  brethren.  For  which  reason  the  title  of  bishop 
is  employed  to  designate  a  chief  spiritual  governor." 

Passing  from  Geneva  to  the  east  of  Europe,  we  find  the 
same  attachment  to  the  primitive  constitution  of  the  Church.  In 
the  book  of  Ecclesiastical  Canons,  agreed  upon  by  the  Reformers 
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of  Poland  and  Hungary,  anno  162S,  the  following  oath  of  cano- 
nical obedience  was  required  of  every  candidate  for  admission  to 
Deacon's  orders : — "  I,  N.  N.,  swear  before  the  living  God,  the 
Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  before  his  holy  angels, 
that  I  shall  yield  unto  the  Bishop  and  Presbyters  {Senioribusj  all 
dee  obedience  as  unto  my  superiors.     So  help  me  God." 

Among  the  Reformers  of  Italy  there  was  the  same  respect  for 
Episcopacy  as  among  those  already  noticed  of  Germany  and 
Switzerland.  Jerome  Zanchius,  a  very  learned  native  of  the  Ve- 
netian territory,  in  his  thesis  on  the  true  method  of  reforming  the 
Church,  makes  this  strong  protestation.  "  I  profess  before  God^ 
that,  in  my  conscience,  I  repute  them  no  other  than  schismatics 
who  make  it  a  part  of  Reformation  of  the  Church  to  have  no  Bi- 
shops, who  should  preside  over  their  Presbyters  in  degree  of  au- 
thority, where  this  may  he  had.  Furthermore,  with  Mr.  Calvin,  I 
deem  them  worthy  of  all  manner  of  anathemas  as  many  as  will 
not  be  subject  to  that  hierarchy  which  submits  itself  to  the  Lord 
Jesus." — **  What  is  more  certain,  out  of  histories,  councils,  and 
all  the  writings  of  the  Fathers,  than  those  orders  of  ministers,  of 
which  we  have  said  that  they  were  established  and  received  in 
the  Church  by  the  common  consent  of  the  whole  Christian  com- 
monwealth? And  who  am  I,  that  I  should  disapprove  what  the 
whole  Church  hath  approved?" 

The  Lutheran  Churches  of  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark 
acted  upon  tlie  principles  avowed  in  the  Augsburgh  Confession, 
and  accordingly  retained  the  Apostolical  succession  of  Bishops. 
In  Scotland,  we  find  that  even  Knox,  the  uncompromising  re- 
former of  that  country,  had  no  desire  to  introduce  a  needless 
innovation;  but,  adopting  the  maxim  of  Calvin,  ''that  parity 
breedeth  confusion,"  was  desirous  to  have  maintained  a  form  of 
ecclesiastical  polity  more  agreeable  to  the  primitive  model  than 
the  prejudices  of  the  people  would  allow.  Indeed^  the  Superin- 
tendents whom  he  contributed  to  establish  in  place  of  Bishops, 
were  invested  with  such  ample  powers,  that  many  prelates  in  later 
times  publicly  declared  their  perfect  readiness  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  aame  jurisdiction.  In  his  own  life  he  describes  himself  as 
having  been  some  years  an  officiating  minister  of  the  English 
Church,  both  at  Berwick  and  Newcastle.  His  two  sons,  Na- 
thaniel and  £leazer,  were  sent  to  Cambridge  for  their  education. 
Both  of  them  were  matriculated  at  St.  John's  College  in  1572, 
and  both  became  fellows  of  that  society.  The  former  remained 
till  his  death,  1580;  the  other  was  instituted  to  the  living  of 
ClactoD  Magna,  and,  dying  in  1591,  was  buried  at  St.  John's 
College.  The  Reformer^  too,  is  stated  by  his  biographers  to 
have  been  chaplain  to  Edward  VI.  at  a  time  when,  as  now,  the 
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Cemmoo  Priiyer-book  contained  in  the  introduction  io  the  Or^ 
dkial  the  following  declaration: — ''It  is  evident  to  all  men  dili- 
gently reading  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  ancient  authors,  that  from 
the  Apostfes'  times  there  have  been  these  orders  of  ministers  in 
Christ's  Church — Bishops,  Priests,  and  Deacons/' 

The  opinion  of  Grotius,  so  celebrated  for  his  learning  and  me* 
taphysical  acuteness,  is  too  important  to  be  omitted.  In  allusion 
to  the  controversy  between  the  Episcopalians  and  their  antago-* 
nists,  he  sums  up  the  argument  in  these  terms.  '^So  light  and 
foolish  is  what  the  hitter  have  put  forth  in  answer  to  the  former, 
that,  to  have  read  the  one  is  to  have  already  refuted  the  other : 
especially  touching  the  angels  of  the  Churches,  concerning  whom 
that  which  the  disturbers  of  ecclesiastical  order  bring  is  so  absurd 
and  contrary  to  the  sacred  text  itself  that  it  deserves  not  confuta^ 
tion." — **  Those  who  think  Episcopacy  repugnant  to  God's  will, 
must  condemn  the  whole  primitive  Church  of  folly  and  impiety." 
The  Presbyterian  synod  of  Dort,  too,  called  together  for  the 
establishment  of  Calvinism  in  Holland,  bear  a  testimony  similar 
to  thftt  of  Grotius,  who,  it  is  well  known,  belonged  to  the  Armi- 
nians.  On  being  urged  by  the  English  delegates  respecting  the 
necessity  of  Episcopal  government  on  the  Apostolic  plan,  the 
synod  replied  that "  they  had  a  great  honour  for  the  Church  of 
England,  and  heartily  wished  that  they  could  establish  themselves 
upon  this  model ;  lamenting  that  they  had  no  prospect  of  such  a 
happiness ;  and  since  the  civil  government  had  made  their  desires 
impracticable,  they  hoped  God  would  be  merciful  to  them." 

These  statements,  which  we  have  somewhat  abridged  from  Mr. 
Sinclair's  dissertation,  possess  considerable  value,  because,  as  he 
remarks,someof  those  very  persons,  whose  writings  have  been  quoted 
spoke  afterwards  with  far  less  favour  of  the  ancient  system,  for  which 
they  originally  expressed  so  much  esteem.  The  enmity  of  their  dis- 
ciples, too,  became  more  decided  and  unequivocal.  The  authority 
of  Bishops  was  gradually  represented  as  an  incroachment  on  the 
rights  and  pririleges  conveyed  to  Presbyters  by  the  Apostles.  As 
time  advanced,  and  party-feeling  grew  more  ardent,  popery  and 
prelacy  were  declared  to  be  so  closely  allied  as  even  to  be  virtually 
synonimous.  For  the  space  of  two  centuries  and  a  half  down  to 
the  present  age,  a  regular  system  of  aggressive  warfare  has  been 
maintained  by  the  school  of  Calvin  against  that  very  form  of 
church  government,  respecting  which  their  great  master  declared 
that  the  man  was  worthy  of  all  condemnation  who  should  not  re- 
trerentiv  and  with  the  utmost  deference  receive  it.  In  short,  an 
attempt  was  made  to  invest  with  the  sanction  of  Scripture,  of 
Apostolical  precept,  and  primitive  usage,  a  scheme  of  eccle* 
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siastical  constitution  which  wa&  adopted  originally  in  opposition 
to  the  wishes  of  its  framers  and  on  the  avowed  plea  of  necessity. 

The  question,  then,  for  examination,  as  our  author  remarks, 
is  whether  the  opinions  on  this  subject  entertained  by  the  founders 
of  the  Anti-Episcopal  system,  or  the  opinions  entertained  by  their 
successors,  were  more  correct:  in  other  words,  whether  au  eccle- 
siastical constitution,  prevailingi  as  we  have  seen,  at  the  period  of 
the  Reformation  throughout  the  whole  Christian  world — handed 
down  from  remote  antiquity  as  an  Apostolical  institution,  and 
nowhere  departed  from  but  on  the  ground  of  necessity — did 
possess  in  reality  the  high  origin  which  it  claimed,  and  was  ac* 
tually  entitled  to  the  universal  reverence  which  it  received. 

In  determining  this  important  inquiry  both  parties  appeal  to  the 
New  Testament;  the  charter  of  Christianity ,  and  the  source  whence 
must  be  ultimately  derived  all  authority  for  doctrine,  discipline, 
and  even  the  form  of  the  ministry.  But,  as  a  preliminary  maxim, 
it  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  that,  as  our  Saviour  taught  us  righte- 
ousness and  mercy  by  his  actions  rather  than  by  formal  discourses 
on  the  principles  of  ethics,  so,  in  regard  to  the  regimen  wliich 
prevailed  under  the  eyes  of  the  Apostles,  we  must,  in  the  absence 
of  all  special  delineation  and  injunction,  regulate  our  conclusions 
according  to  what  was  done  hs  well  by  themselves  as  by  their  im- 
mediate successors.  Nor  can  it  be  too  often  repeated,  tliat  tlie 
Churches,  to  the  members  of  which  the  canonical  espistles  were 
addressed,  had  already  assumed  a  de&nite  form;  having  at  least 
two  orders  of  clergy,  the  Presbyters,  sometimes  called  Bishops^ 
and  the  Deacons.  It  was  not  necessary,  therefore,  to  give  in- 
structions relative  to  the  ecclesiastical  model  which  it  behoved 
them  to  adopt,  or  the  degrees  and  official  rank  of  their  respective 
ministers.  The  constitution  of  the  Christian  assemblies,  like  the 
observance  of  the  first  day  of  the  week,  the  celebration  of  the 
periodical  festivals,  the  baptism  of  infants,  the  form  of  wor- 
ship, the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  reception  of  certain 
inspired  compositions  as  the  Word  of  God,  being  fixed  by  usage, 
the  Apostle's,  on  whom  had  devolved  the  care  of  all  the  Churches, 
found  it  not  in  any  measure  needful  or  incumbent  upon  them  to 
issue  directions  and  prescribe  rules.  It  is  only  from  certain  in- 
cidental remarks  that  we  become  acquainted  with  the  Apostolical 
practice  of  keeping  holy  the  day  which  succeeds  the  Jewish  sab- 
bath. We  find  not  any  command  enjoining  that  solemnity,  as  a 
weekly  festival  dedicated  to  the  remembrance  of  our  Lord's  re- 
surrection; and  it  is  accordingly  everywhere  admitted  that  the 
custom,  which  has  ever  since  been  followed  by  the  Christian  world,* 
must  be  referred  to  the  example  of  its  founders*  The  external 
form  of  the  Church  originated  in  a  similar  matinerand  the  argu   - 
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ments  employed  by  Episcopalians  derive  all  their  strength  from 
the  same  authority — the  use  of  the  first  age,  and  the  countenance 
of  the  Apostles.  It  is,  therefore,  absurd  to  insinuate,  as  is  com* 
monly  done  by  Presbyterian  writers,  that  ecclesiastical  polity 
must  be  extremely  unimportant,  or  at  least  not  at  all  connected 
with  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  human  being,  because  uo  precept 
appears  in  the  Gospels  or  in  the  writings  of  any  of  the  inspired 
disciplesy  which  could  guide  mankind  to  the  precise  model  approved 
by  die  Redeemer.  The  same  observation,  it  is  obyious,  might  be 
extended  to  institutions,  and  parts  of  the  Christian  ritual,  which 
are  justly  deemed  most  essential ;  inasmuch  as  no  direct  com- 
mand enjoins  any  attention  to  them»  or  attaches  the  slightest 
penalty  to  neglect.  The  Apostles  and  Evangelists,  not  address* 
ing  themselves  to  the  learned,  but  writing  more  immediately  for 
the  use  of  ordinary  persons,  all  of  whom  were  well  acquainted 
with  the  existing  constitution  of  the  Church,  rather  make  allusion 
to  things  with  which  the  persons  addressed  were  familiar,  than 
afford  explanation  for  the  satisfaction  of  others.  It  is  therefore 
not  only  necessary,  as  our  author  remarks,  but  a  proper  exercise 
of  candour  and  fairness,  to  compare  one  with  another  the  various 
scriptural  passages  connected  with  the  subject;  to  consult  the 
authority  of  history,  and  the  analogies  of  language;  and  to  use 
the  various  aids  to  interpretation  which,  in  common  cases,  we 
thought  desirable,  nay,  indispensable. 

Next  to  the  sacred  Record  itself  is  the  authority  of  the  early 
Fathers,  the  first  commentators  on  its  doctrines,  and  the  first 
writers  of  our  ecclesiastical  history.  In  order  to  depreciate  the  val  ue 
of  their  testimony,  we  are  rather  unceremoniously  reminded  by 
Anti-Episcopal  authors  that  they  were,  generally  speaking,  igno- 
rant and  credulous  men,  oppressed  in  some  cases  by  the  most  su- 
perstition^ feelings,  and  misled  by  popular  prejudices.  Con« 
sidering  how  much  we  have  received  on  the  judgment  of  those 
venerable  ancients,  such  strictures  on  theirwisdom  and  knowledge 
are  far  from  being  judicious.  But,  at  all  events,  the  fact  that 
Episcopacy  was  or  was  not  the  form  of  church  government  which 
they  received  from  the  Apostles,  is  one  to  which  they  were  as 
competent  witnesses  as  to  the  most  common  occurrence  that 
could  fall  under  their  notice.  To  use  the  language  of  Bi- 
shop Hoadley,  it  was  *'  a  fact  plain  and  simple;  perfectly 
within  their  knowledge;  not  dependent  on  lengthened  investi- 
gations or  subtlety  of  reasoning,  but  perfectly  level  to  all  car 
paeities;  a  fact  which  might  very  easily  have  been  contra- 
dicted, had  they  represented  it  falsely;  and  a  fact  in  respect 
to  which  they  could  not  in  the  first  ages  be  biassed  by  self- 
interest."     It  is  not  without  reason,  therefore,  th^t  Mr,  Sinclair 
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aiks— 'Whether  the  Anti-Episcopal  advocate,  who«  under  Mich  cir« 
cumstancesy  denies  the  Fathers  to  be  good  and  sufiicient  wit* 
nesseSy  does  not  at  the  same  tinne  invalidate  and  virtually  call  in 
question  their  testimony  in  every  other  instance.  Does  he  not  iii 
bis  indiscreet  and  foolish  zeal  to  extol  the  Scriptures^  at  the  ex- 
pense of  antiquity^  go  far  to  demolish  altogether  that  authority 
which  he  pretends  to  uphold? 

In  regard  to  the  argument  founded  on  antiquity,  there  is  much 
point  in  the  following  syllogism  by  Chillingworth,  which,  in  truth, 
expresses  nearly  all  that  could  be  derived  from  the  most  minute 
examination  of  records  from  Ignatius  down  to  St.  Jerome:— * 

'*  Episcopacy  is  acknowledged  to  have  been  universally  re- 
ceived in  the  Church  presentlt/  after  the  Apostles'  times. 

•'  Between  the  Apostles'  times  and  this  'presently  after  *  there 
was  not  time  enough  for,  nor  possibility  of,  so  great  an  altera- 
tion. 

''  And,  therefore,  there  was  no  such  alteration  as  is  pretended  ; 
and  therefore  Episcopacy,  being  confessed  to  be  so  ancient  and 
catholic,  must  be  granted  also  to  be  apostolic.  Quad  erat  de* 
momtrandum/' 

No  Presbyterian  writer  has  ever  attempted  to  account  for  so 
sudden  a  corruption  (as  it  cannot  fail  to  appear  in  his  eyes),  and 
at  such  a  period,  as  the  change  to  Episcopacy  must  have  been, 
on  the  supposition  that  it  did  not  enjoy  the  countenance  of  the 
Apostles.  At  the  purest  era  of  the  Church,  when  there  was  no 
emolument  to  excite  avarice,  no  rank  to  call  forth  ambition, 
and  no  honour  even  to  gratify  the  vain,  it  is  imagined  that  Chris- 
tian ministers  strode  forward  to  power  over  the  heads  and  necks 
of  their  brethren.  In  an  age  when  to  become  eminent,  whether 
for  station  or  zeal,  was  to  inflame  the  suspicion  and  provoke  the 
resentment  of  the  most  powerful  enemies,  the  servants  of  the  Re- 
deemer are  supposed  to  have  vied  with  one  another  for  the 
foremost  place,  in  defiance  of  all  the  rules  of  their  religion.  While 
the  holy  men  were  yet  alive  who  conversed  with  the  Apostles, 
who  received  the  institutes  of  the  Gospel  from  their  mouths,  who 
witnessed  the  polity  which  they  had  established  in  the  Christian 
commonwealth,  and  who,  for  these  reasons,  could  not  fail  to  know 
their  minds  on  all  matters  of  discipline  as  well  as  of  doctrine — 
under  the  eyes  of  these  venerable  persons  the  original  form  of  the 
Church  is  imagined  to  have  been  changed,  depraved,  and  cor- 
rupted. And  yet  no  complaint  is  heard  of  usurpation  or  tyranny. 
The  Presbyters  are  nowhere  found  remonstrating  against  a  pro- 
ceedure  at  once  so  unchristian  and  uncanonical;  but  quietly  re- 
signing their  rights,  as  if  they  despised  the  authority  of  Him  who 
had  made  them  free^  or  contemned  the  privilege  with  which  he 
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bad  dignified  their  office!  lo  a  yiovd,  the  pureH  age  of  the 
Church  is  supposed  to  have  witnessed,  without  niuroiur  or  re- 
proach, the  most  glaring  infraction  that  ever  was  made  on  her 
constitution,  and  perpetrated  too  by  the  hands  of  the  most  influ- 
ential among  her  own  pastors  and  ministers !  Before  the  last  of 
the  Apostles  were  in  their  graves,  the  teachers  whom  they  in* 
structed  and  the  clergymen  whom  they  ordained  are  represented 
as  setting  at  nought  their  institutions  as  well  as  their  example, 
and  devising  for  themselves  a  new  method  of  regulating  eccle- 
siastical affairs,  a  novel  distribution  of  spiritual  power,  and  an 
unwonted  subordination  of  duty  in  the  several  functionaries! 

The  utter  improbability  that  so  wanton  a  defiance  of  the  apos- 
tles' authority  would  disgrace  the  very  generation  who  received 
the  word  of  life  from  their  lips,  must  be  held  equivalent  to  direct 
evidence  that  no  such  change  as  is  imagined  by  the  opponents  of 
episcopacy  did  take  place ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  form  of 
church  government  which  prevailed  at  the  beginning  of  the  second 
century  was  agreeable  to  the  model  sanctioned  by  the  inspired 
servants  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  accordingly  well  observed  in  the 
work  now  before  us,  that  the  apostles,  when  they  appointed  pres- 
byters, and  bestowed  on  them  the  honourable  privilege  of  minis- 
tering in  the  congregations,  reserved  to  themselves  exclusively  the 
power  of  granting  oidination.  *'  This  is  evident,  says  the  author, 
from  the  circumstance  that  on  this  subject  there  is  not  a  single 
precept  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  addressed  to  elders,  or  the  second 
order  of  clergy ;  nor  any  passage  in  which  they  are  represented 
otherwise  than  as  assistants  merely  to  their  bishop  or  their  apostle 
in  the  performance  of  this  solemnity.  We  find  their  other  duties 
in  other  parts  of  the  New  Testament  clearly  and  fully  pointed 
out;  but  not  one  direction,  not  one  injunction  with  respect  to 
then-  laying  on  of  hands.  All  regulations  on  this  point  are  ad- 
dressed to  persons  of  a  higher  order.  This  total  silence  of  the 
Word  of  God  on  the  subject  of  non-episcopal  ordination,  is  cal- 
culated to  leave  the  deepest  impression  and  conviction  on  every 
candid  mind. 

The  strongholds  to  which  the  defeated  enemies  of  our  church 
usually  withdraw  their  forces,  and  attempt  to  make  a  stand,  are  the 
charge  of  spuriousness  brought  against  the  letters  of  Ignatius,  and 
the  remarks  of  St.  Jerome  in  regard  to  the  origin  of  episcopal 
power  as  distinguished  from  that  of  the  presbyters.  In  regard  to 
the  former,  the  case  is  as  follows  : 

"  There  are  eight  epistles,  three  in  Latin,  and  five  in  Greek,  ascribed 
to  him,  which  were  anknown  to  the  ancients,  and  are  undoabtedly  spa* 
riofus.  Of  the  remaining  seven  epistles  two  editions  are  extant;  one 
poinprising  what  are  called  the  longer,  the  other  the  shorter  epistlee:. 
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The  longer  are  so  denominated  from  their  containing  interpolations  and 
paraphrases  of  the  former,  evidently  introduced  in  later  times  hy  some 
opponent  of  the  Trinity  in  support  of  the  Arian  heresy.  The  eight  spn« 
rious  epistles  are  hy  the  best  critics  ascribed  to  the  same  hand  as  the  in«> 
terpolations,  and  were  foiged  for  the  same  heretical  purpose.  It  is 
remarkable^  in  .proof  of  this  Arian  tendency,  that  these  interpolated 
writings  have  been  received  as  the  true  epistles  by  Arian  writers  of 
recent  times^  (and  by  Whiston  in  particular,)  while  the  shorter  and 
more  orthodox  edition  has  been  rejected  by  them  as  containing  doctiines 
Which,  in  their  judgment^  could  not,  in  the  age  of  Ignatius,  have  pre- 
vailed  in  the  church.  The  authenticity  of  the  epistles  we  contend  for  is 
supported  by  a  long  chain  of  authorities,  extending  from  the  very  period 
when  they  were  written  down  to  the  fifteenth  century,  when  they  were 
first  impugned.  Nowhere  is  this  chain  broken,  but  every  century  pro* 
duces  separate  witnesses,  some  of  whom  have  transcribed  whole  passages, 
others  have  given  catalogues,  specifying  the  very  seven  epistles  which 
we  now  receive,  and  naming  each  by  its  appropriate  title.  These  re- 
ferences are  not  confined  to  one  language  or  country.  They  are  intro- 
duced by  writers  of  opposite  persuasions.  Catholic  and  Heretic^  through- 
out the  three  continents — in  Greek,  in  Arabic,  and  in  Latin.  The  most 
formidable  and  the  most  learned  of  what  we  may  be  allowed  to  call  the 
Anti-Ignatian  school  admit  readily  that  the  seven  epistles  for  which  we 
are  contending  were  received  with  Implicit  confidence  by  the  ancient 
church." 

It  is  indeed  nowhere  denied  by  competent  judges  that  the  ar* 
guments  of  Bishop  Pearson  in  support  of  the  seven  epistles  have 
set  at  rest  the  question  of  authenticity.  Since  the  publication  of 
the  "  Vindicise^''  no  theological  disputant  of  any  character  has 
ventured  to  come  forward  with  a  systematic  reply ;  and  no  one 
can  long  persist  in  the  unreasonable  assertion  that,  because  some 
letters,  avowedly  spurious,  have  been  ascribed  to  Ignatius,  all  the 
compositions  which  bear  his  name  must  in  like  manner  be  given 
up  as  forgeries.  On  such  a  principle  no  work  of  antiquity  could 
be  pronounced  genuine.  Besides,  so  far  as  the  polity  of  the 
church  is  concerned,  there  was  ho  temptation  in  the  second  cen- 
tury to  suborn  false  witnesses,  because  at  that  period  there  was 
no  dispute  among  Christians  as  to  the  outward  form  and  adminis- 
tration of  their  communion.  Whether  episcopacy  was  of  apos- 
tolic institution,  or  must  be  acknowledged  as  the  mere  offspring 
of  unhallowed  ambition,  there  is  no  doubt  that,  at  the  epoch 
usually  assigned  for  the  origin  of  the  Ignatian  epistles,  there  was 
a  general  and  complete  acquiescence  in  its  actual  authority.  The 
first  voice  lifted  against  the  regimen  of  bishops  was  not  heard  until 
many  years  afterwards.  It  is  well  known  that  the  first  and  only 
real  opponent  of  episcopacy  was  Aerius^  who  flourished  about  the 
middle  of  the  fourth  century.  The  occasion  of  his  h^esy,  as  we 
are  reminded  by  Mr.  Sinclair,  was  his  envy  of  Eustathius,  \vho. 
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though  of  •equal  age^  and  of  the  same  quaHficatioiis,  was  preferred 
4before  him  to  the  bishopric  of  Sebastia  in  Pontus,  for  which  both 
were  candidates.     No  concessions  on  the  part  of  his  successful 
rival  could  appease  the  resentment  of  Aerius,  who  proceeded  to 
calumniate  the  other  as  proud,  overbearing,  and  avaricious ;  tp 
withdraw  himself  from  the  communion  of  the  church;  and. to 
publish  a  variety  of  heretical  opinions^  more  especially  that  a 
presbyter  was  of  equal  honour  and  dignity  with  a  bishop,  and. that 
by  the  Word  of  God  there  was  no  difiPerence  between  them.  "  No 
circumstance,  it  is  well  observed^  gives  importance  to  the  opinion 
^f  this  person,  in  all  other  respects  very  obscure,  but  that  he  is  the 
only  individual  among  the  ancients  who  really  supports  the  anti- 
episcopal  cause.     But  after  all,  on  a  suitable  examination,  hi3 
support  will  appear  extremely  futile  and  insignificant.     He  ia, 
comparatively  speaking,  a  very   late   authority;  his  mind  was 
warped  by  motives  of  private  interest  and  resentment,  and  he 
quotes  no  preceding  writer  to  fortify  his  error. .  Besides,  he  nei- 
ther claimed  nor  exercised  the  power  of  ordination,  the  principal 
and  peculiar  prerogative  of  the  episcopal  office.     His  notions^ 
we  need  not  add,  were  condemned  as  strange  and  heretical  by  the 
•universal  Church,  and  speedily  died  away. 

But  whatever  value  may  be  attached  to  the  l|parning  and  judg- 
ment of  Aerius,  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  was  an  anti-episcopa- 
lian, and  had  avowed  his  dislike  to  the  hierarchy,  of  which  he  was 
not  thought  worthy  to  be  a  member.  The  same  remark  does  not^ 
however,  apply  to  the  opinions  of  St.  Jerome,  on  some  of  whose 
expressions,  casually  uttered,  so  much  stress  has  been  laid  by 
presbyterian  dissenters.  In  his  epistle  to  Evagrius,  on  the  con^ 
trary,  he  traces  the  different  orders  of  Christian  ministers,  to  the 
Mosaical  dispensation.  "  In  order  that  he  may  know,"  says  he^ 
''  the  apostolical  economy  to  be  taken  from  the  pattern  in  the  Old 
Testament,  we  see  that  what  Aaron  and  his  sons  and  the  Levite? 
were  in  the  temple,  the  same  are  bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons 
in  the  church  of  Christ." — "  Neither  the  pomp  of  riches  nor  the 
lowliness  of  poverty  niakes  a  bishop  greater  or  less;  all  alike  are 
•successors  of  the  apostles." — "  The  safety  of  the  church  depends 
upon  the  dignity  of  the  chief  priest,  to  whom,  unless  a  kmd  of 
absolute  and  pre-eminent  power  were  given,  there  would  be  a^ 
many  schisms  in  the  church  as  there  are  presbyt.ers.  Hence.it 
is,  that  without  the  command  of  the  bishop,  neither  a  priest  nor 
^  deacon  can  baptize." — "  With  us  the  bishops  hold  the  place  of 
the  apostles." 

It  may  appear  surprising  that  the  author  who  used  the  language 
we  have  now  quoted  should  be  brought  forward  as  arguing  against 
the  apostolical   institution  of  episcopacy.     The  circumstance? 
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which  induced  him  to  make  the  observations  which  have  been  so 
greatly  misanderatood  or  perverted^  are  familiar  to  every  reader 
of  ecclesiastical  history,  and  may  be  briefly  stated.  He  was  ea- 
raged  at  the  presumption  of  certain  deacons,  who,  happening  to 
enjoy  more  lucrative  situations  than  the  presbyters  in  the  same 
church,  insisted  on  privileges  quite  inconsistent  with  subordina- 
tion, and  even  showed  their  contempt  for  the  presbyterial  order^ 
by  refusing  to  be  promoted  into  it.  This  undutiful  behaviour  so 
incensed  the  spirit  of  Jerome,  which  was  naturally  irritable,  that 
he  not  only  laboured  to  exalt  his  own  order  highly  above  the 
diaconal,  but  employed  terms  which  seemed  to  place  it,  at  its 
first  institution,  on  a  level  with  the  episcopal,  and  even  the  apos- 
tolic dignity.  Having  observed  that  the  titles  Bishop  and  Pres- 
byter are  used  in  Scripture  interchangeably,  and  that  even  the 
Apostles  style  themselves  Presbyters,  he  appears  to  hint  that  no 
distinction  originally  existed  between  these  offices,  but  that  Apos- 
tle, Bishop,  and  Presbyter,  were  only  di£ferent  names  for  the  same 
ecclesiastical  rank.  **  BeJFore  the  time  arrived,*'  says  he,  ''  when 
by  the  instigation  of  the  devil,  division  in  religion  began,  and 
cries  were  raised  among  the  people,  *  I  am  of  Paul ;  I  am  of 
Apollos  ;  and  I  am  of  Cephas;'  the  Church  was  governed  by  a 
jomt  council  of  presbyters.  But  afterwards,  when  each  presbyter 
considered  the  persons  whom  he  had  baptized  to  be  his  own  dis* 
ciples,  and  not  Christ's,  it  was  decreed  over  all  the  world  that 
one  presbyter,  chosen  from  his  brethren,  should  be  appointed 
over  the  rest,  on  whom  the  whole  management  of  the  church 
should  devolve,  and  by  these  means  the  seeds  of  schism  be  re- 
moved." 

Relying  on  this  statement,  in  regard  to  the  decree  over  all  the 
world,  the  adversaries  of  episcopacy  pretend  to  trace  the  rise  of 
the  distinction  between  presbyters  and  bishops  to  a  period  later 
than  the  apostolic  age.  They  conjecture  that  the  resolution  in 
question  was  promulgated  in  the  year  140,  an  epoch  chosen  with 
suitable  skill,  as  being  at  a  proper  distance  from  the  time  of  St. 
John,  the  last  survivor  of  the  personal  disciples  of  our  Lord,  and 
also  from  that  cloud  of  witnesses  who,  towards  the  close  of  the 
second  century,  affirm  the  existence  of  the  episcopal  order  as  con- 
temporary with  themselves,  and  invested  with  the  usual  rights  and 
prerogatives  of  bishops. 

«' We  are  given  therefore  to  understand,  according  to  the  above  hypo- 
thesis, that  the  whole  order  of  presbyters  throughout  Christendom  (toto 
orbe)  sensible  of  the  factious  spirit  engendered  by  presbyterian  equality, 
resolved,  for  the  sake  of  oeace,  to  surrender  up  their  most  important  pri- 
vileges into  the  hands  or  a  new  functionary,  on  whom  from  thencefor- 
ward the  right  of  granting  ordination  and  of  exercising  spiritual  juris'- 
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dictiAB  should  nspeoially  <Jevo]y«.  We  inuft  isyigiiie  ih$t  tboM  WfiUn 
(who  lived  before  this  self-denying  aci>  and  who  mention  bishops  as 
easting  IB  the  previous  age,)  have  described  to  us  this  form  of  polity 
from  fancy  rather  than  experience,  since  the  new  constitution  was  not 
contrived  till  after  they  were  in  their  graves  !  We  must  suppose  thf^t 
all  the  learned  and  voluminous  writers  of  the  same  early  period^  as  well 
as  those  of  later  ages,  have  passed  over  this  decree  in  studied  silence  $ 
and  that  such  of  them  as  were  bishops  have  boldly  claimed  predecessors 
in  tbe  newly-devised  episcopate,  and  even  traced  those  predecessors  to 
the  ordination  of  the  apostles^  knowing  ail  the  while  that  till  tlie  ypar 
140  episcopacy  did  not  exist*  and  knowing  also  that  this  was  known- to 
the  wkoU  world.  We  must  believe  that  this  extraordinary  decretal^  this 
M^t  of  iinexamp]e4  meekness  and  humility^  was  silently  concurred  in  by 
all  the  presbyters  throughout  Europe,  Africa,  and  Asia  5  although  the 
jealousy,  factiousness,  and  ambition  of  those  same  presbyters,  were  the 
very  evils  to  be  remedied  by  the  decree ;  and  although  there  was  neither 
general  council  to  enact  it^  nor  prince  noi*  prelate  to  enforce  it.  We 
mnst  imagine  that  on  this  point  heretics  concurred  unanimously  with 
their  orthodox  opponents,  consenting  never  to  reproach  them  for  the  vn- 
anthorized  innovation,  and  even  suffering  themselves  to  be  taunted  with 
Ike  want  of  episcopal  succession  ;  though  they  knew  all  the  while  that 
«Tery  claim  to  that  succession  was  utterly  delusive,  and  that  the  succession 
bad  nowhere  any  existence !  Lastly,  we  must  on  the  foregoing  hypo- 
thesis take  for  granted  that  this  important,  this  fundamental,  this  very 
sudden  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  church,  was  effected  at  a  period 
when  Christians  throughout  the  world  were  sensitively  jealous  on  the 
subject  of  ancient  usage ;  when  they  regarded  the  least  infringement  on 
apostolic  practice  as  a  crime ;  and  when  they  even  excommunicated  one 
another  on  a  question  so  insignificant  as  the  day  appointed  by  the  apos- 
tles for  the  celebration  of  Easter !" 

But  after  all,  when  the  words  of  St.  Jerome  are  candidly  ex- 
amined, they  will  appear  ^uite  an  inadequate  foundation  for  the 
structure  which  has  been  built  upon  them,  because  they  do  not  esta- 
blish the  supposed  universal  agreement  among  presbyters  to  insti- 
tute the  episcopal  order,  as  an  expedient  for  repressing  their  own 
factious  spirit,  St.  Jerome  mentions  a  decree:  be  refers  to  no 
mutual  agreement ;  the  very  word  decree  necessarily  presupposes 
the  interposition  of  authority;  and  he  dates  this  decree  from  the 
period  when  cries  were  raised  among  the  people  "  I  am  of  Paul, 
and  I  am  of  Apolios/'  This  period,  as  Su  Paul  himself  tells  us, 
occurred  in  his  own  lifetime,  and  therefore  this  decree  \vas  an 
apostolical  institution;  a  fact  to  which  the  learned  commentator 
alludes  when  he  declares  that  St.  James,  soon  after  the  ascension 
of  our  Lord,  was  appointed  by  the  Apostles  bishop  of  Jerusalem, 
Timothy  bishop  of  Ephesus,  Titus  bishop  of  Crete,  and  Polycarp 
bishop  of  Smyrna.  This  celebrated  passage,  therefore,  only  goes 
to  prove,  by  the  unsuspected  authority  of  St.  Jerome,  that  what 
was  done  in  the  case  of  Ephesus  and  of  Crete  was  not  a  partial 
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measure,  limited  to  those  particular  churches,  but  was  spread 
abroad  by  a  general "  decree  over  the  whole  world." 

With  respect  to  the  observation  made  by  the  Presbyter  of  Aq- 
liocb,  Mr.  Sinclair  remarks  that  the  *'  inestimable  value  attached 
to  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  be  explained,  did  we  not  refleqt 
that  authorities  are  sometimes  precious  in  proportion  to  the  scan- 
tiness of  their  number.  Not  only  are  the  words  of  St.  Jerome 
preferred  before  other  contrary  expressions  in  his  own  writings, 
and  in  those  of  Epiphanius,  Ambrose,  and  Augustine,  his  friends 
•and  contemporaries^  but  even  to  the  plainest  assertions  of  writers 
at  a  period  far  earlier,  with  much  better  means  of  information. 
We  allude  to  Cypian,  Origen,  Irensus,  and  Tertullian ;  all  of 
them  were  above  a  century  before  St*  Jerome." 

The  author  is  equally  successful  in  demolishing  the  piece  of 
fancy-work,  constructed  by  David  Blondel,  and  praised  by  seve- 
ral writers  on  the  same  side,  founded  on  the  imagination  of  n 
*'  prime  presbyter,"  a  clergyman  presiding  over  his  brethren,  in 
certain  circumstances  and  on  particular  occasions,  without  possessr 
ing  a  higher  order  in  the  ministry.  **  As  the  duty  and  powers  of 
:thi8  ideal  personage  cannot  be  fixed  by  an  appeal  to  history,  his 
attributes  are  varied  according  to  the  nature  of  the  controversy 
waged  by  episcopalians  against  the  advocates  of  ecclesiastical 
parity;  and  the  more  they  find  themselves  pressed  by  the  defen- 
ders of  apostolic  discipline  within  the  church,  the  more  nearly  do 
they  mould  the  resemblance  between  a  prime  presbyter  and  a 
bishop,  till  at  last  hardly  any  difference  can  be  perceived  between 
them.  At  first  this  prime  presbyter  is  only  an  occasional  mode- 
rator of  the  presbytery;  as  the  argument  proceeds  he  is  made  to 
hold  the  moderatorship  for  life ;  then  the  rights  of  jurisdiction 
and  coercion  are  liberally  assigned  to  him ;  and  in  the  end  it  is 
conceded  that  the  power  of  ordination  cannot  be  exercised  with- 
out him.  In  short,  he  is  allowed  to  be  a  bishop  in  every  thing 
but  the  name. 

We  regret  that  our  limits  forbid  us  to  enter  upon  any  of  the 
other  dissertations — Liturgies,  Infallibility,  or  Mediation.  In 
regard  to  the  second,  the  Roman  Catholics  themselves  have  sup- 
plied the  most  satisfactory  refutations  of  this  absurd  claim  on  the 
part  of  their  church ;  inasmuch  as  they  cannot  agree  either  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  thing  itself,  or  the  persons  by  whom  it  is  pos- 
sessed and  exercised.  The  reader  of  Mr.  Sinclair's  Essay  will 
find  this  discrepancy  most  triumphantly  exposed.  The  argument 
in  defence  of  the  great  doctrine  of  Mediation  is  not  less  ably 
conducted. 

^  In  truth  the  principal  merit  of  this  ingenious  volume  consists 
m  the  arrangement  of  the  materials  which  the  author  brings  for- 
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ward  to  illustrate  his  several  discli&sions^  and  to  confirm  the  ortho- 
dox views  that  he  advocates  with  so  much  talent.  Other  generals 
may  have  conducted  as  many  troops  into  Che  field,  and  presented 
even  a  more  imposing  front;  but  no  one  has  occupied  the  main 
positions  with  equal  skilly  or  refidered  his  strength  so  available  in 
the  contest,  or  shown  greater  knowledge  of  the  weak  points  of 
his  enemy's  defences.  Hence,  were  we  asked  to  recommend  a 
short,  but,  at  the  same  time,  a  most  convincing  treatise  on  the 
constitution  of  the  church,  we  should  at  once  name  Mr.  Sinclair's 
dissertation  on  episcopacy :  for,  while  it  exhausts  the  arguments 
as  derived  from  antiquity,  it  leaves  no  objection  unanswered  which 
is  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  the  moderns.  It  is  written,  too,  in 
^  temperate,  unoffending  manner,  never  indulging  in  angry  remon-* 
strance  or  unseasonable  triumph.  Having  for  its  object  the  con- 
viction of  the  reader,  its  author  aims  at  the  accomplishment  of 
his  purpose  by  addressing  the  understanding  through  the  medium 
of  facts  and  calm  reasoning,  without  rousing  any  of  the  more 
ardent  feelings:  and,  accordmgly,  the  presbyterian  will  peruse  it 
with  a  sentiment  of  respect  for  the  benevolence  and  learning 
which  it  everywhere  displays,  though  he  may  be  mortified  to  find 
statements  which  he  cannot  question,  and  arguments  to  which  he 
cannot  reply. 
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Northampton 

Wilts      .    . 

Berks     .     . 

Dorset    .    . 
Berks     .    . 


Patron. 


Bathurst  Apsby  . 
W.  H.  Mareh  . 
Charles  Codd  . 
C.  Walter  Whiter 
Chas.  Fred.  Parker 
J.  D .  Wrigglesworth 
li.  £.  KnatchbuU 
J.  C.  Badeley  .  . 
N.J.Stubbin,jun. 
Augustus  Cooper 
Charles  Waller  . 


Thomas  Mozley . 
Wm.  Wales    .   | 

Charles  Porter    . 

John  James   .    . 

Thomas  Scott     . 
Thomas  Linton  • 

John  Seagram     . 

Dr.  Williams 

Richard  Antram 
G.  Hulme      .    . 


Dorset 
Wilts 
Wilts 
Wilts 


Radnor.  .    . 

Brecon.  .  . 
Carmarthen 
Carmarthen 

Warwick     . 
Worcester  . 

Worcester  . 

Worcester  . 


The  Lord  Bishop. 
W.  H.  Marsh,  sen. 
Mrs.  Burrell,  &c. 
James  Dover,  Esq. 
King's  Coll.  Camb. 
Bishop  of  Ely. 
Hon.  G.  J.  Milles. 
Rev.  J.  Badeley. 
Rev.  N  J.  Stubbin,  sen. 
J.  L  Press,  Esq.. 
Rev.  Wm.  Edge. 


Oriel  Coll.  Oxford. 
Mayor  &  Corporation 
of  Northampton. 

Marquis  of  Exeter. 

Bishop  of  Peterboro*. 

Bishop  of  Lincoln. 
Marq.  of  Westminster. 


Bishop  of  Salisbury. 

W.H.H.HarUey,Esq. 

F.  W.  Fane,  Esq. 
Rev.  G.  Hulme. 


Edw.  Nicholson . 
F.  R  Neve  .  . 
H.  Girdlestone  . 
Henry  Shrubb    . 


William  Lloyd  . 

I  John  Jones  .    . 
T.  Bevan     .    .  | 

James  White 
T.  Litt.  Wheeler 

W.  L.  Isaac  .    . 

JohaH.Turbitt. 


The  Lord  Chancellor. 
The  King. 
T.  Bolton,  Esq. 
Corp.  Chr.  Coll.  Oxf. 


Lord  Kensington; 

Bishop  of  St.  David's. 
St.  David's  College, 
Lampeter. 

Lord  Chancellor.. 
D.&  C.  of  Worcester. 

Earl  of  Coventry. 

Earl  of  Coventry. 
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CHAPLANCIES,  &c. 

Adlington,  J.  to  be  Chaplain  to  Wor- 
cester County  Gaol. 

AndenoDi  J.  S.  M.  to  be  Chaplain  in 
Ordinary  to  Her  Majesty  at  Brighton. 

Bagot,  D.  to  be  one  of  the  Chaplains 
to  Earl  Kilmofe. 

Bennett,  Wm.  J.  E.  to  be  Chaplain  to 
the  workhouse  St.  Marylebone,  London. 

Frere,  Temple,  to  be  Chaplain  to  the 
House  of  Commons. 

Gibson,  C.  M.  to  be  Chaplain  to  Lord 
Kinsale. 

Hopkinson,  John,  to  be  Domestic  Chap- 
Jain  to  Earl  Fitzwilliam. 

Taylor.  W.,  M.A.  Chaplain  to  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  York. 

CLERKS  OF  THE  CLOSET. 

Bowes,  T.,  F.  F.  to  be  Sapemum.Dep. 
Clerk  of  the  Closet  to  H.  M. 

Merewether,  John,  to*  be  Deputy  Clerk 
of  the  Closet  to  H.  M. 


Luncy,  R.,  M.A.  to  be  a  Surrogate  in 
the  Diocese  of  Exeter. 


SCHOOLS. 

Alford,  W.,  B.A.  to  the  Mastership  of 
Mortkick  Grammar  School,  Somerset. 

Dikes,  Thomas,  LLB.  to  the  Master- 
ship of  the  Charter  House,  Hull,  York- 
shire. 

Donne,  S.,  M.A.  to  the  Head  Master- 
ship of  the  Free  Grammar  School,  Os- 
westry. 

Tate,  James,  jun.  to  the  Head  Master- 
ship of  the  Grammar  School,  Richmond. 

Mortimer,  G.  F.  W.  Head  Master  of 
the  Western  Grammar  School,  Brompton, 
Yorkshire. 

Tate,  James,  M.A.,  jun.  Head  Master 
of  the  Free  Grammar  School,  Richmond, 
Yorkshire. 

Tbornborrow,  James,  Master  of  I^w- 
ther  Grammar  School,  Westmoreland. 

LECTURESHIPS. 

Blyth,  G.  B.  to  be  Lecturer  of  St  Ma- 
ry's, Beverley,  Yorkshire. 

Worsley,  C.  to  the  Evening  Lecture- 
ship t>f  St.  Thomas's  Church,  Newport, 
Isle  of  Wight. 


ESTABLISHED  CHURCH  OF  SCOTLAND. 

PBEFCRMENTS. 

Name.  Parish.  Pregbytery,  Patron* 

Barclay,  Matt Old  Kilpatrick ....  Dumbarton ....  Lord  Blantyre's  Trustees. 

Boyd,  James Ochiltree Ayr     Presbytery  of  Ayr. 

Brown,  Thomas  .«  ,  .Ratho Edinburgh  ....  Dr.  Davidson's  Trustees. 

M'Lauchlan,  S.  F. . .  Snizort Skye The  King. 

Welsh,  David Carsphain    Galloway    Forbes,  of  Callender. 

The  Rev.  Daniel  Kelly  was  inducted  into  the  Second  Charge  of  the  parish  of  Comp- 
bellton,  in  the  Presbytery  of  Kintyre,  on  the  presenUtion  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll.  ^ 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Tulloch  has  been  inducted  to  the  parish  of  Tippermuir. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Thorburn  has  been  ordained  b^  the  Presbytery  of  Kirkaldy  to  the 
Charge  of  the  Scottish  Church  at  Falmouth,  Jamaica. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Stirling,  of  Craigie,  is  to  be  proposed  as  the  new  Moderator  of  the 
General  Assembly. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Barr,  of  Port  Glasgow,  has  declined  the  oflfor  of  the  Tron  Chnrch» 
Glasgow,  vacant  by  the  promotion  of  Dr.  Dewar. 


EPISCOPAL  CHURCH  OF  SCOTLAND. 

The  Rev.  Charles  J.  Lyon,  M.A.  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  has  been  appointed 
Minister  of  the  Episcopal  Chapel,  St.  Andrew's. 


State  of  the  Dioteuit^'DBXTm. 


4»1 


DECEASED. 


^teUfmeat* 


:":! 


Cbart,  near  Sutton,  V, 

and     Woodnes 

boTongfay  V. 
Preb.  in  Cath.  Ch.  of 

Elmstead 

HaBtiogleigh 

and  Ticehurst 

Ttttft. 

Burton  Agnes,  F.  •  • 
Fremington  ...» 
LitUe  Driffield,  F.  .  . 
Preb.  in  Cath.  Ch.  of  ) 
and  Cantly  V.  .  .} 
Wellingborough  .  . 
WysaU,  F.    .    ,    .    • 

Chignall>   R.    nfUh     ) 

Mashbury,  R.  .    ,S 
London,  9t  Alban  and  1 

St.  Olave,  R,  and> 

Tillingham,  F.       . ) 
{Aino  Priest  in  Ord.  to 

H.  M.  and  Min.  Can. 

in  Cath.  Ch.  of  St 

Paul.) 
Ware,    F.    v?Uh         > 

Tliundrich,  F.      .    ) 

Fell,  and  Vice  Prov.  of  I 
<in(/ Worplesden,  R,  y 
Lvroington,  C.  .  .  . 
Morestead,  R,  ,  ,  * 
(And  Minor  Canon  in 

the  Cath.  Ch.) 
Preb.  in  Cath.  Ch.  of 
Tooting,  R.  ,    ,    ,    ^ 

SitlfOt. 

Bottwnog,  R.    .     .    • 

Treaa.  ofCath.  Ch.  of) 

(UKiLkanfachrelhiJl.  > 


Kent      .    . 

Canterbury  '^ 
Kent  .  .  > 
SussTex .     .  y 


E.  York  . 
Yorkshire  . 
E.  York  . 
Ely  ...  J 
W.  YorTc  .  i 
Northampton 
Notts      .     . 


Dtceased* 


Middlesex 
Essex 


""] 


Herts 


Eton  Coll. 
Surrey 
Hants 
HantB 


"■! 


Winchester 
Surrey    .    . 


Carnarvon  . 
Bangor  .    • 


John  Smith   .    . 


W.Wemtt,D 


T.  A.  Mills   .    . 
Sampson  Marshall 
Ricl^d  Alien    . 

W.  W.  Childers  | 

Robert  Jacomb  . 
Leon.  Chapman 


Barnard  Hanbuiy 
£.  J.  Beckwith 


i*atn>n. 


D.  &  C.  of  Worcester. 

The  King. 

Archb.  of  Caaterbuijri 

Dn.  h  Ch.  of  Canterb. 


Rev.  T.  A.  Mills. 

Precentor  of  York. 

Bishop  of  Ely. 

J.  W.  Childers,  Esq. 

Earl  of  Go6ford. 


[ 


H»  A.  Lagden 


William  Roberts 

Ellis  Jones    .    . 
W.  H.  Newbolt . 


Charles  Richards 
J.Ravenhill,D.D. 


John  Jones    •    . 
Thomaa  Ellis 


Dn.^Ch.ofStPauPs 

and  Eton  Coll.  alt. 
Dn.&Ch.of  St.  Paul's. 


Trinity  Coll.  Can^. 


Etoa  College. 

Vi^ar  of  Boldre. 
The  Lord  Bishop. 


Bishop  of  Winchester. 
J.  B.  Wilson,  Esq. 


R.  of  Melltyme. 
Bishop  of  Bangor. 
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Preferment. 


HoltODy'   R.     and       \ 
MaddiogtoD,  P.  C.  S 

Lyddeard    St.    Law- 
rence,   "         ~ 
baer, 

.  StokeSt 

Mells,  C 


idiDgtoDy  Jr.  C.  ) 
lard  St.  Law-'^ 
:e,  A.  nR^^Thur-  f 
r,  P.  C.  wi/A( 
LeSt.Mary,P.C.^ 


Catlifle. 
Crosby  on  Eden,  F.  > 
mdOusby,  H.     .  3 

Clfitev. 

Malpas,  2nd  portion    . 

Prc^ndary  of    .     .    . 
Clympingy  F.     .    .     . 

Filleigfa,  R.  wUh  ) 
East  BocUaad,  A.  ) 

Gidley,  It 

Lewtrenchard,  R,  \ 
North  Petherwin,  F. ) 

Walkhampton,  F.  •    . 

Oloucfiter. 
RodmartoDy  A.  •    .    . 

Acton  Scott,  R.  .  .1 
Hinxton  Coombes,  > 
F.  afuf  Swavesey,  F.  3 

Whitboume,  R.      .    . 

Audley,  F.    .    .    .    . 

Battlefield,  P.  C.  anJ  \ 
Uffington,P.C.fl»jf 
Chesfield,  R.  witA( 
Famborough^  C.    .^ 

Bamethby-le-wold,  F. 
Bigby, 
Risbyj 
Roxby, 

Caistor,  F. 


Somerset  .) 
Wilu  .    .5 


Somerset    . 


Somerset 


Cumberland 


Chester  .    . 


Chichester 
Sussex    •    . 


Devon  .  . 

Devon  .  . 

Devon  •  ». 

Devon  .  . 

Gloucester  . 


Salop  .  ,^ 
Cambridge  i 
Hereford     . 


Stafford  .    . 
Salop  «    A 

Kent    .    .  (^ 


Lincoln . 


Lincoln . 


Deceased. 


Joseph  Legge  .  \ 


Charles  Russell . 


J.  Higgtns     •    . 


Tho.Lowry,D.D. 


W.  Wick.  Drake 


£dm.  Cartwright 
T.  Manseigh 


W.  M.  Stawell  . 
Wm.  Southmead 
Wm.£lfoid  .   I 
Sir  R.  Hughes   . 

D.  Lysons     .    . 

T.  Clarkson    .  \ 
Hio.  H.  fiisQp    • 


William  Hickin  . 
Edw.  WiUiams 


I 


CD.  Barnard  . 


Isaac  -Wilson   .  j 


Palnm. 


John-Gibbs,  Esq. 
J .  &  J.  Matron,  Esqrs. 

Rt  Hn.  W.  Arbuthnot. 

J.  S.  Homer,  Esq. 


Bishop  of  Carlisle. 


SirT.T.F.E.Drake,Bt. 


The  Lord  Bishop. 
Eton  College. 


Earl  Foftescue. 

Henry  Rattray,  Esq. 
W.  B,  Gould,  Esq. 
Duke  of  Bedford. 
Sir  M.  Lopez,  Bt. 


C.  T.  Morgan,  Esq. 

Mrs.  Stackhouse. 
Jesus  Coll.  Camb. 
The  Lord  Bishop. 

C.  Tollett,  Esq. 
John  Corbet,  Esq. 

AU  Souls'  Coll.  Oxf. 


R.  C.  Elwes,  Esq. 

Freb.  of   Caistor  in 
Cath.  Ch.of  Lincoln. 
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Prefennent. 


WLittoln—icontinued.) 

Holton-Ie-Clay,  V.  . 
Kinnond,    V. 

Markby, 

Stixwold. 
Loud  water,  P.  C. 
Stemford,    St.    John ) 

R S 


r,  P.  C.  and  } 


Bagthorpe^  H.    . 
Burohaxn  Overy,    V. 

Little  Hautboys, 

vrith  Lammast, 

om/LetheringsettyA. 
Loddon,     V.    and      ) 

Melboune,  K.  •    .  ) 
Mendham,  V.  and     ) 

Syleham,  V.      •    •  ) 

Northborough,  H.   .    . 
Wappenham,  R,         • 

Can.Res.  of Cath.Ch.of  -) 
St.Paul,afiifUffing-  f 
ton,  F.WiM  Balking,  I 


;"!:> 


C.  anij  Woolston 


Kinworion,  A.  cn^A  1 
Great  Alne,  C.  am^  > 
Weethl'ey,  C.     .    . ) 

MiQ.Can.ofCathCh.of 
and  Worcester,  St. 
Martin,  R.  •    •    • 

(And  Chaplain  of  St 
Oswald's  Hospital.) 


Lincoln  .  . 

Lincoln  .  . 

Bucks     .  . 

Dncoln  .  . 


Norfolk  .    . 

Norfolk.    . 

Norfolk    .) 
Cambridge  ) 

Suffolk  .     . 


Northampton 
Northampton 


Berks.    .    . 


Deceased. 


C.  W.  Haddesley 
W.  Uvedell  .  < 
William  Pryce   . 


Richard  Atlay 


I 


George  Norris    . 
Philip  Candler  . 

T.C.W.Seymour  | 
Tho.  Whitaker   | 


William  Head    . 
Henry  Portington 


Patron. 


T.Hughes,D 


Lord  Chancellor. 

Christ.  Tumor,  Esq. 

—  Massingbeid,  Esq. 

Christ.  Tumor,  Esq. 

Trustees. 

Corp.  of  Stamford  2 

tums,  and  Marq.  of 

Exeter  1  tum. 


Sir  Cha.  Chad,  Bart. 

Rev.  P.  Candler. 

Bishop  of  Ely. 
Dn.  and  Ch.  of  Ely. 
Mrs.  Whitaker. 
Miss  Isabella  Barry. 

Db.  &C.  of  Peterboro. 
Bbhop  of  Lincoln. 


Warwick    . 


Worcester 
Worcester 


] 


Francis  Rufford 


Digby  Smith 


The  King. 


J.  A.  Houblon,  Esq. 


Bishop  of  Worcester. 


Dn.  &  C.  of  Worcester. 


ESTABLISHED  CHURCH  OF  SCOTLAND. 

DtATHS. 

The  Rev.  John  Fiulay son,  MiDiater  of  Gaelic  Chapel,  Cromarty,  aged  47. 

The  Rev.  Colin  Bogle,  Minister  of  Walls,  Shetland. 

The  Rev.  John  Sband,  Minister  of  Kintore. 

The  Rev.  WUliem  M'Gregor  Stirling,  Minister  of  Port. 

The  Rev,  Dr.  Primrose,  Minister  of  Preston  Pans* 


(     40«    ) 


PROCEEDINGS 


Of 


THE  UNIVERSITIES. 


OXFORD. 


DEGREES  CONPEKRED  FROM  JANUARY  TO  MA|LCH  IKCtUSlVE. 


DOCTORS  IN  DIVINITY. 

Feb.  14. 

Stmiiel  Wbiitingharo,  and  John  Brick* 
cnden  Frowd,  Fellows  of  Corpus  Christi 
College. 

MASTERS  OF  Aftf •• 

Jan,  14. 

Tbomss  Johnson  Onnerod,  Fellow  of 
Brasenose  College. 

William  Henry  Vanderstcgeo,  Brase- 
nose College. 

Thomas  Henry  Whipliam,  Trinity  Cof. 

William  Burton  Dynham,  Magdalen  H. 

Henry  Selby  Heie,  Magdalen  Hall. 

Jtm,  84. 

J.  Wallier,  Fellow  of  Brasenose  Coll. 

Rer.  B.  Hiirrison,  Student  of  Christ 
Church  College. 

'    G.  H.  S.  Johnson,  Taberdar  of  Queen's 
College. 

William  Leech,  of  Queen's  College. 

J.  Koeers,  Baliol  Colle&e. 

Rev.  H.  H.  Pearson,  Lincoln  College. 

R.  Loney,  Magdalen  Hall. 

Jan.  Si, 

Rev.  James  Bliss,  of  Oriel  College. 
Rev.  Richard  Briscoe,  Fellow  of  Jesus 
College. 

F«b.7» 

Rev.  George  Baker,  Wadliam  College. 
Rev.  Thomas  Timothy  Lane  Bayliff, 
St.  John's  College. 
Henry  Iltfd  Nicholl,  St.  John's  College. 

Feb.  14. 

Rev.  William    Abbott,    Taberdar  pf 
Queen's  College. 
Rev.  Charles  Powell,  Trinity  College. 
Rev.  Thomas  Edmondes,  Je^ias  Callage* 


Feb.it. 

Rev.  Thomas  Blaokburne,  Brasenose  C« 
Herman  Merivale,  Fellow  of  Baliol  CoL 
Rev.  Charles  Edward  Birch,  Fellow  of 
St.  John's  College. 

Edward  Owen,  Worcester  College. 

Feb.  88. 
Rev.Clltrles  Cbilders,  Christ  Cho  reh  C. 

March  7. 

Rev.  Townsliend  Brooka,  BvaaffMte  C. 
Rev.  A.  Daniel,  Exeter  College. 

Mar^  14. 
Rev.  Thomas  Tolming,  BiMcopie  Coll. 

JVorc&Sl. 

Rev.  Edward  Freke  Lewis,  Unlversily 
College. 

Rev.  Charles  Augustus  Samuel  Morgan, 
Christ  Church  Collejie. 

Rev;  Francis  Crane  Parsons,  Worcester 
College. 
•  WiTliaro  Dod,  Magdalen  llali. 

John  Wyndham  Bruce,  Exeter  College. 

BACHILOf^S  or  ART*. 

Jan.  14.  . 

Benjamin  Brad  nay  Bockfstt«  Magdalsn 
Hall. 

George  Wareing  Ormerod,  Brasenose 
College. 

Joseph  Walker,  Brasenose  College, 
incorporated  from  Trinity  College,  Camb. 

John  Caiey,  Exater  College,  incorpo- 
rated from  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

Jon,  84. 
F.  A.  S.  Fane,  New  Inn  Hall. 
M.  H.  Marsh,  Student  of  Christ  Church 
College. 
JLB«nNs»  Student  ef  Chriit  Clratcb  C. 
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S.  F.  Strangways,  Stadent  of  Christ 
Chnich  College. 

M.  W.  Mayow,  Stadent  of  Christ 
Church  College. 

Hon.  J.  Brace,  Stadent  of  Cfarbt 
Church  College. 

G.  B.  Maule,  Student  of  Christ  Church 
College. 

J.  S.  Brewer,  Queen's  College. 

K.  H.  Abnej,  Exeter  College. 

W«  Laxton,  Scholar  of  Trinity  College. 

Jan.  31. 

Henry  Wall,  St.  Aiban  Hall. 

Henry  Barry  iDomvWe,  Scholar  of  Uni- 
versity College. 

Charles  Henry  Ansley  Martelll,  Tri- 
nity College. 

Edward  Oliver  Benson,  Wadhare  Coll. 

Feb.  7. 
John  Haythorne,  Exeter  College. 

Fdt.  14. 

William  lU^ers  Coxwell,  Exeter  Coll. 
Thomas  Edward  Winnington,  Christ 
Charch  College. 

Feb,  21. 
William  H.Keropson,  Chiist  Church  C. 
Arthur  Browne,  Christ  Church  Col  lege. 
George  B.  Rogers,  Pembroke  College. 
George  Churchill,  Worcester  College* 
Edward  Stanieyi  Worcester  College. 

Feb.  «8. 
W.  £.  Elwell,  Univefsity  College. 
George  Garrick,  University  College. 
Alexander  John  Sutherland,  Student  of 
Christ  Church  College. 

Charles  Leslie,  Christ  Church-College. 
William  Hornby,  Christ  Church  Coll. 
A.  G.  S.  Slurley,  Christ  Church  Coll. 
John  Barrow,  Wadbam  College. 

March  7, 
T.  Prowse  Lethbridge,  Christ  Church 
College. 
F.  W.  C.  Whalley,  Christ  Church  Coll. 

March  14. 
Frederic  Anson,  Probationary  Fellow  of 
All  Souls  College. 
James  Ralph,  St  Edmund's  Hall. 

MISCELLANE0178  umYEBSITT 
INTELLIGENCE. 

XIKCTIOKS. 

Jan.  24. 
In  i|  Convocation,  holden  onThurtday, 
the  Rev.  William  Harding,  M.  A.  ¥«ll9W 


of  Wadham  College,  was  nominated  a 
Master  of  the  Schools,  in  the  room  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Harrington,  of  Exeter  College. 

Ftb.  7. 

Edward  Hartopp  Grove,  B.A.  of  Bal* 
liol  Colleee,  was  elected  Fellow  of  Brase- 
nose  College. 

March  14. 

The  Examiners  appointed  to  elect  a 
Scholar  on  Dean  Ireland's  Foundation 
have  elected  Robert  Scott,  Student  of 
Christ  Church.  The  number  of  candi- 
dates exceeded  thirty. 

The  Examiners  appointed  to  examine 
and  nominate  a  Mathematical  Scholar 
have  announced  to  the  Vice-Chancellor 
that  tliey  have  elected  Mr.  Jeffreys,  B»  A. 
and  Student  of  Christ  Church. 

Fa.  7. 

In  a  Convocation,  held  this  day,  it  was 
unanimously  resolved  to  contribute  the 
sum  of  £200  from  the  University  Chest, 
in  aid  of  the  distressed  Clergymen  of  tht 
Established  Church  in  Ireland. 

Feb.  31. 

In  a  Congregation  holden  this  day,  the 
following  gentlemen  were  nominated  Pub- 
lic Examiners,  the  first  by  the  Senior,  the 
second  by  the  Junior  Proctor : — The  Rev. 
A.  Short,  M.  A.  Student  of  Christ  Church 
College,  in  LiUrii  Humanioribu9f  the 
Rev.  A.  Neate,  M.  A.  of  Trinity  College, 
in  Disciplinie  Math»maticii  et  Physicis. 
The  appointment  was  approved  March  7. 

In  a  Convocation,  holden  in  the  after- 
noon of  the  same  day,  it  was  agreed  to 
accept  a  benefaction  for  the  foundation  of 
Two  Scholarships,  the  one  for  (he  greatest 
attainment  in  Theology,  the  other  for  the 
greatest  attainment  in  Mathematics,  under 
the  will  of  the  late  Rev.  John  Johnson, 
D.  D.  some  time  Fellow  of  Magdalen  Col- 
lege. The  candidates  must  have  passed 
their  principal  examination,  and  not  have 
exceeded  five  years  fron^  their  matricula- 
tion. The  Scholarships  are  to  last  for 
two  years,  and  the  proceeds  of  the  bene- 
faction to  be  in  books  and  not  in  money. 

Jan.  $1. 

On  Monday  last,  Mr.  George  William 
Huntingford  was  admitted  Scholar  of 
New  College. 
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DEGREES  CONFER  RED  FROM  JANUARY  TO  MARCH  INCLUSIVE. 


BACRBLOBfl  IN  DIVINITY. 

Ftb*  20. 

B«r.  W.  Shepherd,  Trinity  College, 
Rector  of  Cherrington,  Backs. 
Rer.  G.  Jarvis,  Corpus  ChrUti  College. 

BACHSLOBI  07  ARTS. 

Jan,  S5* 

H.G.  Hand,  Fellow  of  King's  College. 
R.  G.  Latham,  Fellow  of  King's  Coll. 

Feb*  5. 

L.  Ottlej,  Trinity  College. 
T.  Baker,  Sr.  John's  College. 

F.  J.  W.  Jones,  St.  John's  College, 
(comp.) 

R.   B.  Cartwright^   Queen's  College, 
(oorop.) 
C.  B.  Elliott,  Queen's  College. 
A.  J,  Nash,  Downing  College. 

Ftb.  20. 

G.  B.  O.  Hill,  Trinity  College. 
T.  Jones,  St.  John's  College. 

U.  T.  Daniel,  St.  Peter*a  College. 
J.  Cheetham,  Jesus  College. 
W.  Wallace,  Jesus  College. 


J.  Fawssett,  Jesus  College. 

J.  C.  Stapleton,  Downing  College. 

HONORARY  SIASTBRS  OF  ARTS. 

Feb.  5. 

Lord  Lindsay,  Trinity  College,  son  of 
Eari  Balcarras. 

The  Hon.  P.  J.  L.  King,  Trinity  Col- 
lege, son  of  Lord  King. 

MASTERS  OF  ARTS. 

Fdf.  5. 

Rev.  P.  Palmer,  Trinity  College. 
J.  S.  Coi,  Corpus  Cbristi  College. 

BACHELORS  IN  CIVIL  LAW. 

Feb.  5. 

H.  W.  Meteyard,  Cains  College. 
Rev.  J.  Nelson,  Trinity  Hall. 

llie  following  will  be  the  subjects  of 
Examination  in  the  last  week  of  the  Lent 
Term,  1834. 

1.  The  Gospel  of  St  Matthew. 

S.  Paley's  Evidences  of  Christianity. 

3.  Plato's  Apology  of  Socrates. 

4.  Horatius  de  Arte  Poetica. 


BACHELORS  COMMENCEMENT.-^aMiaf^  18Ui,  1833. 

Those  Gentlemen  wbose  names  are  preceded  by  an  asterisk  have  one  or  more  terms 
to  keep  previous  to  being  admitted  to  their  degrees,  although  they  passed  their  exami- 
nation  in  the  following  order  of  arrangement. 

MODBBATOBS. 

Cath.      I     Jolin  Hymen,  M.A.       St  John's. 

BXAMINBRl. 

Trin.     I     Robert  Murphy,  M.A.  Cains. 

WBANOLBRS. 


Henry  Pbilpot,  M.A. 
Francis  Martin,  M.A. 


Ellis, 

Bowstead 

Pratt 

Kemplay, 

Phelps, 

Pound, 

Cartmel, 

Jerraid, 

Barber, 


Cains 

Fowler, 

Trin. 

Pemb. 

Gowring, 

Trin. 

Caius 

Brown, 

Trin. 

Trin. 

Boteler, 

Trin. 

IVin. 

Hankinaon, 

Trin. 

Job. 

Nicholson, 

Chn 

Emm. 

Radcliffe, 

Job. 

Caius 

Thompson, 

Joh. 

Joh. 

Iiiman,  )  ^  Joh. 
Quirk,    )  «  Joh. 
Bamfield,       Clare. 
Fisher,  Jesus 

Howlett,        Job. 
Feacbem,  )  •  Trin. 
Fawcett,   5  «  Magd 
Wright,         Trin. 
Heatbcote,    Job. 


Paley,  Job. 

Dimock,  Job. 
Barker,  J.  H.  Job. 

Caton,  Trin. 

Haworth,  Chr. 

Lawrence,  Trin. 

Manners,  Corpus 

Wilkinson,  Jesus 
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Chambers, 

Loder, 

Gwilt, 

Stoddart, 

Wilson, 

TrBTers, 

Hedges, 

Begbie,     > 

Vawdrej,  ) 

Bishop, 

Andras, 

He  J  wood, 

LydeUer, 
Rose, 
'Marsden, 
Sharp, 
Sale, 
North, 
Stockdale, 
Price, 


Joh. 

Trin. 

Cains 

Jesas 

Corpus 

Chr. 

Qu. 

^  Pemb. 
«Qu. 

Jesus 

Job. 

Trin. 


Trin. 

Clare 

Catb. 

Magd« 

Joh. 

Trin. 

Trin. 


Banbury,  ?  ^  Trin. 
Massey,    J  ^  Joh. 
Fellowes,        Job. 
Raikes,  Corpus 

Sanders,         Joh. 
•Power,         Cath. 
Evans,  >  ^  Qu. 
Wood,  J  ^   Joh. 
Tate,  £ram. 

Peat,  Pet. 

Barker,  W.G.  Joh. 
•Percy,  Joh. 


Kempe, 

Speck, 

liingdon, 

Walford,  ' 

Hux  table, 

Hlldyard, 

Jones, 

Ward, 

Jacob, 

Marshall, 

Greensill, 

Smith, 


JUNIOR  0PTIMI8, 

Wirgman, 
Snow, 


Dosautoy,      Joh. 

Williams,       Magd. 

Wix, 

Elliott, 

Nelson, 

Bury, 

n,  >   .Clar 
WhiUker,    5  «  Qu. 

«  •  • 

JEgrotat — ^Jones,  Catb. 


Pet. 
Pemb. 
Pet. 
Job. 
Couchman,  >  ^Clare 


Noble, 

Lowe, 

•Francis,! 

Tuck,      / 

Barton, 

Jackson, 


Clare. 

Job. 

Joh. 

Trin. 

Trin. 

Chr. 

Qu. 

Corpus 

Emm. 

Trin. 

Corpus 

Pet. 

• 

Pet. 

Joh. 

Joh. 

Trin.H. 
^Joh. 
^  Corpus 

Joh. 

Catb. 


Brewitt,  ? 

Wilson,  { 

Browii, 

BuUen, 

Cantrell, 

Barnes,  \ 

Myers,  f 

Taylor, 

Roots, 

•Weston, 

Bathurst, 


^Pet. 
«  Joh. 

£mm* 

Pet. 

Emm, 
^  Trin. 
«   Clare. 

Joh. 

Jesus 

Trin. 

Job.. 


•Bucknill, 

Haroerton, 

Heathcote, 

Pine, 

Tuck, 

Wood, 


Trin. 
Trin. 
Trin. 
Trin. 
Jesus 
Trin. 


Laffer, 

Cardew, 

Grylls, 

Hopkins, 

Howard,' 

Chllds, 

Campbell, 

Batemaii, 

Carter, 

•Bowyer, 


Chr.      IDrayton,        Trin. 
Joh.      {Stead,  Cains 

Trin.  )  Caaaiet,  Trim 


Mag 

Joh. 

Trin. 

Tain. 

Chr. 

Joh. 


•  JC 

.  J  • 


! 


Pemberton,  Sid. 
Kimpton,       Trin. 
•Cookson, 
•Tucker, 


Poore, 
Jones, 


Caius  )  ,  •Clarke, 


Lockwood,     Joh.    i  Philpott, 


Joh. 

Pet. 

Qu. 

Catb. 

Trin. 

Job. 


Blytb, 

Kidd, 

''Martin, 

Leighton, 

Humble, 

Smith, 

•Irwin, 

Hubbard, 

Maddock, 

Murray, 

Calthrop, 

Jenkyns, 

Forster,> 

Metcalfe, 

Downes^ 

Staveley, 

Tamer, 

Simpson, 


Chr.      •Monteith,  Trin. 

Emm.    Sharpe,  Joh. 

Sid.        Brookfield,  Trin. 

Job.       *Bateman,  Joh. 

Emm.    Sculthorpe,  Job. 

Trin.      Garden,  Pet. 

Qu.        Reeve,  Trin. 

Trin.      Meadows,  Corp. 

Cath.     Rashdall,  Corp. 

Sidney  Willi^ms»  Emm, 

Job.      Ventris,  Job. 

Clare,    Allen,         .  Trin. 

Corpus  I  •  BatcbeHor,  Trin. 

Job.      Kent,  Clare 

Chr.  -J  Price,  Qu. 

Cath.  >  Greenslade,  Trin. 

Joh.  3  •Baillie,  Trin. 


! 


Casse,  Jesns ) 

Knox,  Trin.  5 

Tindal,  Trin. 

•Corfield,       Chr. 
Lamb,  Trin. 

Nicholson,  Emm.  ) 
Priest,  Corp.  } 

Wimberley,    Jolt. 
Jones,  Emm.  { 

Malcolm,  Joh.  S 
•Montgomery,  Corp. 
Durban,  Qu.  ) 
Hine,  Corp.  ) 

•Cart Wright,  Qu. 
Loxley,  Cath 


Joh. 


Lindsay,  Ld.  Trin. 
Cariyon,  Clare 
•Mytton,  Jesus 
Bolfe,  Cains 

•Roberts,       Catb. 


u.  ) 
ith.  V 
u.   5 


Hall, 

Hornby, 

Booty, 

•Yorke, 


Joh.  . 
Joh. 
Trin. 
Qu. 


King,  Hon.P.  Trin. 
•Skelton,        Pet. 

JEgrotat.- 

NO.  XXVI. — APR.  1833, 


Reynolds, 

Batenian, 

Owen, 

•Owen, 

Braune, 

Barlow, 

Pearce, 

Delap, 

Flatten, 

•Pogh, 

•Andrews, 

Hurt, 

•BecTor, 

Birch, 

English, 

Marriott, 

Stawell, 

Tomlinson,     Joh. 

Scurfield,       Job. 

Keeling,  Joh. 

KK 


J 


Q 

Corp. 

Job. 

Qu. 

Sid. 

Jesus 

Qu. 

Trin. 

Caius 

Cath. 

Trin.> 

Jesus/ 

Pern.  } 

Joh.    S 

Trin. 

Sid.    ) 

Pet.    ] 


Heuscb,  Joh. 

Brombead,  Trin. 

Lee,  Trin. 

Hamersley,  Trin. 

Ripley,  Joh. 

Palmer,  C.  Job. 

Abdy,  Joh. 

Greaves,  Trin. 
Alford,  Lord,  Magd. 

Palmer,  H.  Joh. 

Garden,  Trin. 

Holmes,  Magd. 

Grigson,  Corpus 

Macdonald,  Trin. 

•Palin,  Trin. 

Thomson,  Jesus 


Sloane, 
Caley, 
Ley, 
•Onslow, 


Trin. 
Joh. 

Q 

Trin. 


■  mmmm 

>h.   ) 

u.    i 


•Jones,  FJ.W.  Job. 
Worsley,        Magd. 
Wright,         Trin. 


Bennett, 

Bush, 

•Gregory, 

•Hughes, 

Knipe,  ■ 

Mackinnon, 

Mellersh, 

Parker, 

IWood, 


Corpus 

Pemb. 

Trin. 

Job. 

Qu. 

Job. 

Joh. 

Job. 

Trin. 
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COMBINATION  PAPER,  1833. 


Jen.  6. 

13. 

20. 

27. 
Feb.  3. 

la 

17. 

24. 
Mar.  3. 

10. 

17. 

24. 

31. 
Apr.    7. 

14. 

21. 

28. 
Mai.  5. 

12. 

19. 

26. 
JoQ.   2. 

9.- 
16. 
23. 
30. 
JuK  7. 
14. 
21. 
28. 


Jan.    1. 

6. 

13. 
20. 
25. 

27. 
Feb.  2. 

3. 
10. 
12. 
20. 

24. 

Mar.  3. 
10. 
17. 
24. 
25. 


f  BtOB  cons. 

Mr.  Gu.  Crawley,  Mag. 
Mr.  Clark,  Regin. 
Mr.  Calthrop,  Corp. 
Mr.  Palmer,  Jes. 
Coll.  Regal. 
CoiLTrin. 
Coll.  Job. 
Mr.  Baines,  Chr. 
Mr.  Simons,  Regiiu 
Mr.  Barton,  Clar. 
Mr.  Crick,  Jen. 
Coll.  Regal. 
Coll.  Trin. 
Fest.  Pascb. 
Mr.  Berry,  Pet 
Mr.  Chinnerjr,  Reg. 
Mr.  Daliin,  Corp. 
Mr.  Bawtrey,  Jet. 
Coll.  Regal. 
Coll.  Trin, 
Fest.  Pemtbc. 
Mr.  Gage,  Magd. 
Mr.  Bagnall,  Regin. 
Mr.  AIpe,  Corp. 
Mr.  Cancer,  Jes. 
CoMMSs.  Bbnbpact. 
Coll.  Regal. 
Coll.  Trin. 
Coll.  Job. 
Mr.  Crossland,  Mag. 

P08TEK  COMB. 

Fest IV.  Circum.      Mr.   UiiT, 

Trin. 
Fest.   Epipb.    Mr.  Howman, 

Corp. 
Mr.  Grev,  Joh. 
Mr.  Collins,  Job. 
CoNVER.  St.  Paul.    Mr.  Bate- 
man,  Joh. 
Mr.  Blake,  PemI). 
Ff8t.    PuBir.       Mr.    Evans, 

Regal. 
Mr.  Waring,  Magd. 
Mr.  Jac.  Chapman,  Regal. 
Mr.  Dale.  Corp. 
Dies  Cinebvm.     Concxo  ad 

Clbrum. 
Fest.  St.  Matth.    Mr.  Brett, 

Corp. 
Mr.  Lendon,  Trin. 
Mr.  Maturin,  RegaL 
Mr.  Walters.  Trin. 
Mr.  Hewitt,  Trin. 
FssT.  Annunc.    Mr.  Clowes, 

Regin. 


Mar^l.  Mr.  Moultrie,  Trin. 
Apr.  5.  PAssroDoMiNx.  Mr.Barringer, 
Job. 

7.  Fest.  Pasch.    Coll.  Joh. 

8.  Fer.  Inia.    Mr.  Cbiiders,Trin. 

9.  FtT,  2da.    Mr.  Punnett,  Clar. 
14.  Mr.  N.  Calvert,  Joh. 

21.  Mr.  Norman,  Pet 

25.  Fest.  S.  Mabc.  Mr.  Jen.  Jones, 

Joh. 
28.  Mr.  S.  Paynter,  Trin. 
Mai.  ,1.  Fest.  SS.  Phil,  bt  Jac.      Mr. 
Sewell,  Sid. 
5.  Mr.  Taylor,  Cath. 
12.  Mr.  Whitehurst,  Pet. 
16.  Fest.  Ascbn.  Mr.  Montgomery, 

Pel. 
19.  Mr.  Fearon,  Emman. 

26.  Fest.  Fbntec.  Coll.  Joh. 

27.  Fer.  Ima*    Mr.  Gal.  Crawley, 

Magd. 

28.  Fer.  2da.    Mr.  Baines,  Chr. 
Jtro.   9.  Mr.  Berry,  Pet. 

9.  Mr.  Jeremie,  Trin.  i 
11.  Fbst.  8.  Babmab.  Mr.SBtton, 

Clar. 
16.  Mr.  Ariett,  Pemb. 

23.  Mr,  Bowstead,  Corp.    ■ 

24.  Fbst.  8.  Joh.  Bap.    Mr.  Hode, 

Trin. 

29.  Fist.  S.  Pbt»  Mr.  Gul.  G.  Cnr- 

riglmn,  Joh. 

30.  Commem.  Bbhifact. 
Jul.    7.  Mr.  Gal.  Turner,  Pemb. 

14.  Mr.  Gage,  Majd. 
21.  Mr.  Tennant,  Trin. 

25.  Fest.  S.  Jac.    Mr.  Crosland, 

Magd. 
28.  Mr.  Hall,  Magd. 


Rap.  in  Theolog.  Oppou, 

Mr.  O.  A.  Brownej*  ^^„;  j.^^  ' 

*"" iColl.Joh. 

r  Mr.  Bellas,  Chr. 
Mr.  Blakeney,  Joh.^  Mr.  Fisher,  Cath. 

(  Mr.  Punnett,  Clar. 

C  Mr.  Perry,  Jes. 
Mr.Gimingham,Cai.{  Coll.  Regal. 

C  Coll.  Trin. 

(  CoU.  Joh. 
Mr.  Pay,  Cai.  • . . .  <  Mr.  Scott,  Pet. 

t  Mr.  Nussey,  Cath. 

C  Mr.BaGkhouse,Chi. 
Mr.  Dodd,  Magd.   i  Mr.  Studd,  Cat. 

(  Coll.  RegaL 
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C  Coll  Trin. 
Mr.  Malcolm^  Tni.<  Coll.  Job. 

(  Mr.  HajTwoodyChr. 

(Mr.  Birch,  Cath. 
Mr.  Reynold^  Trin. '  Mr.  Sewell,  Sid. 

t  Mr.  ClajtoD,  Cai. 

r  Coll.  Regal* 
Mr.  Hudson,  Trin.  <  Coll.  Trin. 

(Coll.  Job. 

Rap,  m  Jut,  Civ.  Oppen, 

Mr.  Godfrey.  Joh.{{«;;CJ;^^JoH^, 

.    Retp.  tn  Medic.  Oppcn, 

ikjr.  n^.     n  •  S  Mr.WoIla8ton»Cai. 

Mr.  Cory,  Ca. (  Mr.  Thorp,  cii. 


OR1CS8. 

Fa.  5. 

This  day  tbe  following  Graces  passed 
the  Senate: — 

Tbat  the  sum  of  two  hundred  pounds 
be  granted  from  the  University  chest,  in 
aid  of  the  funds  for  the  relief  of  tlie  dis* 
tressed  Clergy. 

To  appoint  the  Vice-Chancellor,  Dr. 
Alnslie»  Mr.  Whewell,  Mr.  Miller,  Mr. 
Croft,  and  Mr.  Archdall  a  Syndicate  to 
consider  what  alterations  should  be  made 
in  the  iron  fence  of  the  Senate  House 
Yard,  and  to  report  before  tbe  end  of  this 
Term. 

That  the  Professor  of  Chemistry  have 
the  use  of  the  laree  Lecture  Room  in  the 
Botanic  Garden,  formerly  appropriated  to 
the  Jacksonian  and  Botanical  Professors, 
at  such  times  as  it  may  not  be  wanted  by 
the  said  Professors. 

That  the  Regius  Professor  of  Physic 
hare  the  use  of  the  new  Anatomical  Lec- 
ture Room,  at  such  times  as  it  may  not  be 
wanted  by  the  Professor  of  Anatomy. 

That  the  Vice-Chancellor,  Dr.  Graham, 
Professor  Mosgrave,  Mr.  Blick,  and  Mr. 
Hodgson  of  St  Peter^s  College,  be  a  Syn- 
dicate to  determine  what  allowance  shall 
be  made  to  the  tenants  at  Bnrwell  and 
Barton  from  their  last  year's  rents,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  low  price  of  corn. 

Feb.  90. 

The  following  Graces  passed  the  Se- 
nate : — 

To  appoint  the  Vice-Chancellor,  Dr. 
French,  Dr.  Geldart,  Dr.  Haviland,  Mr. 
Tatham,  Mr.  Peacock,  Mr.  Weller,  Mr. 
Ash,  Mr.  Bowstead,  Mr.  Hanson,  and 
Mr.  Barrick,  a  Syndicate*  to  consider 


of  what  standing  Candidates  for  the  degree 
of  B.  A.  ought  to  be  before  they  are  aU 
lowed  to  be  examined  for  that  degree,  and 
also  to  consider  for  what  period  after  ex- 
amination tlie  certificate  of  approval  signed, 
by  the  Eiaminers  shall  remain  in  force, 
and  to  report  thereupon  to  the  Senate. 

To  allow  the  Rev.  William  Shepherd 
to  take  his  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinky 
without  refeivnce  to  the  time  of  his  matri- 
culation.   

CLASSICAL  TRIPOS. 
Feb.  9S. 

EXA1II1IXS8. 

John  Gibson,  M.A.  Sidney  Sussex  Coll. 
William  Martin,  M.A.  St.  John's  Coll. 
Wm.  Aid  win  Soames,  M.A.  Trin.  Coll. 
Frederick  Field,  M.A.  Trin.  Coll. 

VIBST  CLASS. 

Ds. 
Bunbury,  Trin. 
Hildyard,  Chri. 
Francis,     St  John's 
Walford,    Trin. 
Wilson,     St.  Jolm's 


Ds. 

Barnes,     Trin.)  ^ 
Whittaker,Qn's  >  « 
Bury,         St  John's 
Begbie,     Pemb. 
Ljdekker,Trin. 
Kempe,  Clare  Hall. 


SECOND  CLASS. 


Ds. 

£mman. 

Trin. 

St.  John's 

St  Peter's 
Nicholson,  Chri. 
Howlett,  St  John's 
Brown,      Trin. 


Tate, 
North, 
Inman, 
Smith, 


Ds. 

Taylor,      St.  John's 
Chambers,  St.  John's 
Stockdale.  Trin. 
Raikes,      Corpus 


Fowler, 

Jones, 

Roots, 


Trio. 

Queen's 

Jesus 


THIRD  CLASS. 

Ds. 

Evans,  Qn's  )  ^ 
Jacob,  Em.  )  ^ 
Dasantoy,  St.  John's 
Rose,  ClareHall 
HuxUble,  Trin. 
Alford,Vi8.Magd. 


Ds. 


Fawcett,  Mag.  )  ^ 
Andras,St  Joh.  )  ^ 
Sale,  St.  John's 

Couchman,ClareHall 
Langdon,  St  John's 
Barker,      St  John's 


BLSCTIOMS. 

TheRev.  James  Amiraux  Jereroie,  M.A. 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  has  been  chosen 
to  the  office  of  Christian  Advocate  in  the 
room  of  tlie  Rev.  Hugh  James  Rose, 
resigned. 

The  Rev.  Henry  John  Rose,  B.D. 
Fellow  of  St.  John's  College^  has  been 
elected  Holsean  Lecturer,  vacant  by  the 
reMgnation  of  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Blunt,  D.D. 

Jon.  VT. 
Tbe  Rer.  William  Jones,  B.D.  Fellow 
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of  St.  John's  College,  was  elected  Lady 
Margaret's  Preacher. 

Herbert  Jeiiner,  Esq.  LL.B.  of  Trinity 
HaJl,  eldest  son  of  Sir  Herbert  Jcuner, 
the  King's  Advocate-General,  has  been 
elected  a  Fellow  of  tliat  Society. 

Feb,  1«. 

Joseph  Bowstead,  Esq.  B.A.  of  Penn 
broke  College,  was  elected  a  Foundation 
Fellow  of  that  Society. 

Feb,  14. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Grove,  of  Pembroke  College, 
was  elected  a  Travelling  Bachelor  on  Mr. 
Worts*s  foundation. 

Feb.  tS. 
Thomas  Kynaston  Selwyn. 

Jan.  26. 

At  the  examination  at  St.  John's,  the 
first  classes  of  the  second  and  third  year 
were  arranged  in  the  following  order  :— 


SECOND 

H.  Cotteril. 

Sylvester. 

Scudamore. 

Drake. 

Batesen. 

Irelmnd. 

Morris. 

H.  W.  Smith. 


1 


aq. 


YEAR. 

Lambert. 
Tillard, 
Gibbons, 
Waliham. 
Legrew, 
Laiiig.  2 

Hutcliinson,  j 
Hilditch. 


) 


*q. 


Bullock. 
Hey. 
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B^lfe. 

Low. 

White. 
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PRIZES. 

CBANCBLLOirs  MBDALLiaTS. 
The  Chancellor's  gold  medals  for  the 
two  best  proficients  in  classical  learning 
among  the  commencing  Bachelors  of  Arts* 
were  adjudged  to  Edward  Herbert  Bon- 
bury,  of  Trinity  College,  ar.d  James  Hild- 
yard,  of  Christ  s  College. 

DR,  SMITH'S  PRtZBS. 

The  late  Dr.  Smith's  annual  priies  of 
£26  each  were  adjudged  to  Alexander 
Ellice,  of  Caius,  and  Joseph  Bowstead,  of 
Pembroke,  the  first  and  second  Wranglers. 

SBATOKIAN   PRIZE  POEM, 

Subject  for  the  present  year  is — "  Su 
Faul  at  Philippi.** 

BVLSBAN  PRtZB  SUBJECT. 

A  premium,  exceeding  £lOO,  will  be 
given  this  year  for  the  best  dissertation 
on  the  following  subject — "  What  were  (Ac 
opmumt  of  the  ancient  fhilotaphen  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  re^teetit^  the  nature  and  attri- 
butes tf  the  Deity;  and  how  far  did  they 
d^erfiom  the  revealed  Word  '^  GodV* 


IRELAND. 

The  four  Irish  representative  Prelates  for  the  present  Session  of  Parliament  are,  the 
Archbishop  of  Dublin  (Dr.  Whately),  the  Bishop  of  Ossory  (Dr.  Fowler),  the  Bishop 
of  KiUaloe  (Dr.  Verscboylc),  and  the  Bishop  of  Clonfert  (Dr.  Butson). 


UNIVERSITY  OF  EDINBURGH. 

Mr.  Forbes  has  been  appointed  by  the  Town  Council  Professor  of  Natural  Philo- 
sophy in  the  University. 


Errata  in  the  preceding  Number  in  the  Oxford  Univernty  Froceedingt, 
Page  X5f ,  for  Osnara,  read  Oxnam. 
for  Gardner,  read  Cardew. 

for  Harrison,  William,  Balliol  College,  read  Harrison,  William,  Brasenose 

College. 
far  Hinkman,  read  Hinxman. 
for  Hooper,  read  Hooker. 

for  Pulicney.  Richard,  Balliol  College,  read  Pulteoey,  Richard  T.  P„  Tri- 
nity College. 

for  Uniacke,  Richard,  St.  Mory  HaU,  read  Uniacke,  Richard  J.,  Su  Albaa 
Hall. 


INDEX 


OF  THE 

REMARKABLE   PASSAGES 


IN  THE 


CRITICISMS,  EXTRACTS,  ECCLESIASTICAL  AND 
UNIVERSITY  INTELLIGENCE. 


A. 


Ahraham^t  sacrifice  of  Isaac,  obsenrations 
on,  171. 

Abysdnian  Church,  antiquity  of  episco- 
pacy in,  468—470. 

JEHus,  the  first  opposer  of  episcopacy, 
notice  of,  4B0,  481. 

AUhdbad,  notice  of,  84 

AmaUkiteSfObservnthnson  the  destruction 
of.  17«. 

Amason,  derivation  of  the  word,  84. 

Americans,  observations  on  the  sensitive- 
ness of,  87 — 92 — their  antipatliy  to  the 
religious  institutions  of  England,  94— 
state  of  religion  among  them,  98 — 
description  of  a  revival  at  Cincinnati,  95 
—99,  and  of  a  camp-meeting,  103— 
107 — strictures  on  the  breaches  of  trust 
occurring  in  the  United  States,  131— 
—154. 

Amutementi  (clerical),  remarks  on,  395, 

Andrexoet  (Bishop), remarks  on  the  Frecet 
Privata  of,  345. 

Anglo-Saxons,  account  of  the  different 
orders  and  classes  among,  139 — 142 
— the  value  of  each,  149,  143 — con- 
dition of  the  ceorls,  144 — and  of  the 
theowes  or  serfs,  ib.  145 — points  of  co- 
incidence between  the  Angio-Snxoii 
system  of  government  and  the  actual 
law  of  England,  145,  146 — weres  or 
fines  imposed  by  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
146,  147 — regulations  concerning  the 
erection  and  endowment  of  churches, 
150, 151—  privileges  of  the  clergy,  151, 
158 — origin  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
AnghwSaxon  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
over  the  Welsh  bishops,  l5t — ^and  of 
the  subjection  of  the  Scottish  church  to 
the  see  of  York,  153. 

VOL.  Xlll.  L 


Anttia  (J.),  character  of  his  translations 
from  the  choric  poetry  of  the  Greek 
dramatic  writers,  599  —  specimens  of 
them,  with  remarks,  400 — 405. 

'  Anxious  Seati,  or  benches,  in  America, 
account  of,  103,  117,  119. 

Arnold  (Rev.  Dr.),  character  of  his  Ser- 
mons, 160,  161 — observations  of,  on 
public  schools,  169-^h'w  mode  of  cor- 
recting their  abuses,  163,  164 — his 
remarks  on  dividing  congregations  into 
two  classes,  165 — 167 — analysis  of  his 
essay  on  the  interpretation  of  Scripture, 
169  — 173  —  his  protest  against  the 
neglect  of  the  study  of  Hebrew,  174, 
175. 

Aihanasian  Creed,  objections  to,  examined 
and  refuted,  and  the  use  of  that  creed 
vindicated,  5S — 56. 

Atkinson  (James,Esq.), character  and  trans- 
lation of  the  Shah-Nameh,  36t — ^speci- 
mens of  it,  with  remarks,  390 — 39f . 


B. 


Barl,  the  custom  of  giving,  prevalent 
among  the  Anglo  Saxons,  143. 

Baptismal  Offices  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land vindicated  from  misconstruction, 
67—71. 

Bartholomew  (St.)  privity  of  Charles  IX. 

king  of  France  to   the    massacre  of, 
274—279. 

Benares,  notice  of,  85. 

Bernard  (Mr.  H.  H.)  efforts  of,  to  pro- 
mote the  studv  of  rabbinical  literature, 
284— specimens  of  his  translations  from 
Maimonides,  with  remarks,  t86 — 291 , 

Besa  (Theodore),  character  of,  269 — his 
conduct  at  the  conference  of  Poissy, 
273,  274. 
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ffkearer,  a  Hindo  ceremony  so  called, 
description  of,  76. 

Bnton$,  ancient,  influence  of  the  Romans 
on  the  civilization  of,  157, 158 — origin 
of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  over  the 
British  bishops,  154. 

BulUnger,  excellent  advice  of,  to  the  puri- 
tans in  Queen  Elizabeth's  timet  31,  3f. 

BurghUy  (William  Cecil,  Lord),  impor- 
tant instruction  derived  from  the  life  of, 
4^ his  integrity,  ib,  —  indulgence  as  a 
landlord,  5 — splendid  hospitality,  i6. 6 
— his  piety  and  public  policy,  6,  7 — 
perplexing  state  of  affairs  in  the  retgn 
of  Elizabeth,  7,  8,  9— remarks  on  the 
means  resorted  to  for  obtaining  infor- 
mation and  detecting  conspiracies,  10 
— 18 — review  of  Lord  Burghley's  con- 
.  duct  ill  the  affair  of  Mary  Queen  of 
.Scots,  14 — 17^-and  in  the  negotiations 
.  for  promoting  a  requisition  from  t^e 
government  of  Scotland  to  procure 
.  Mary  to  be  delivered  up  for  tlie  pur- 
pose of  bei.ag  there  tried  and  executed, 
.  If— r^O — Lord  Burghley  profed  not  lo 
be  privy  to  Mary*s  design  of  procuring 
tlie  assassination  of  Lord  Damley,  20 
— 22 — Mary  privy  to  tlie  conspiracy 
for  invading  Elizabeth  and  procuring 
her  assassination,  ^9 — difficult  situation 
of  Eliaabetli  in  relation  to  Mary,  22 
— 24r— extentof  the  papal  power  ct  t|iis 
tipie,  24>  23 — macbiiuitioiis  of  the  pope 
and  of  the  papists  against  Queen  Eiiaa- 
betb,  25^  26— Lord  Burghley  less  re- 
sponsible tiian  liis  colleague  in  the 
ministry,  for  the. severe  measures  put 

.    io  force  <iigatn«t  the  Romanists,  27 — 

.  jioble  conduct  of  the  Romish  laity  to- 
ward.  Queen  |)lisabeth  at  4he  time  of 
the  invasion  of  Philip  IL,  27,  28 — ob- 
servations on  tl\e  policy  towards  the 
clerical  agents  of  Rome,  28,  29 — cha- 
.•niQter  and  conduct  of.  the  .puritans*  29^ 
50 — tbe  real  design  of  non-conformity 

.  at  this  period,  51 — tolerant  conduct  of 
Lor4  Burghley  towai-ds  theqi,  52,  55 — 
general  view  of  his  public  cpnduct,  55 

.  T-57 — incensant  applications  made  to 
him  on  ^etty  and  private  occasions, 
57 — 59 — recreations  of  Lord  Burgh- 
ley, 59^udicial  astrology  cultivated 
,  by  him»  39,  40  —  bis  industry  in 
writing,  41. 

,Burvet  (Bishop),  remarks  on  the  character 

.     of,  558—340. 


C. 


Cambridge  University,  number  of  the 
members  of,  256-— -degrees  conferred, 
255.  254—496 — 499 —elections,  254 — 
499,  500— regulations  of  the  Crosse 
schoiacsbip,  255 — prices,  255,  956 — 
500 — graces  passed,  254,  255 — 499 — 
classical  tripos,  499  —  examinations, 
500. 

Camp  Meeting  in  America  described,  103 
—107. 

Candidatet  for  holy  orders,  the  Bishop  of 
Gloucester's  rules  for  the  examination 
of,  250,  251 — on  the  defective  examin- 
ations of,  450 — 456. 

Canterbury t  Anglo-Saxon  archbishop  of, 
origin  of  his  jurisdiction  over  the  Welsh 
bishops,  152.     See  Howley,  Sutton, 

CanaaniteSf  observatipns  on  the  destruc- 
tion of,  172, 175. 

Coltfcfcum  of.  the  Chnrch  of  England,  a. 
clause  in,  vindicated  from  misconstruc- 
tion, 6i— 66. 

Cathedrals,  vindication  of,  454— how  they 
may  be  renflered  more  beneficial,  461, 
462. 

Ceeti.     See  Burghlof, 

Cearlt,  condition  of,  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  144. 

Chalmen  (Rev.  Dr.),  vindication  of  the 

.  English  Universities  by,  415. 

Chandler  (Rev.  Dr.)  on  the  origin  of  our 
ecclesiastical  courts,  252 — 254— on  the 
abolition  of  peculiars,  234,  255 — and 
on  the  suggeation  of  the  ecclesiastical 
.  commissioners  fur  greater  facility  in 
correcting  delinquent  clerks,  255,  256. 

CharUt  IX,  (King  of  France),  proofs  of 
the  privity  of,  to  the  massacre  of  St« 
.Bartholomew,  274—279. 

ChriMmat-day,  the  introduction  of  the  term 
regenerate  in,  explained  and  viadic^ited, 
71,  72. 

Chuvika,  regulations  among  the  Anglo- 
Sax<ms  concerning  the  erection  and 
endowment  of,  150,  151— hint  for  im- 
proving the  arrftfigement  of  onr  church- 
es, 189. 

Church  of  Mngland,  pbservations  on  the 
religious  societies  of,  216,  217  —  her 
cathedrals  vindicaled,  217— 2;19— sen- 
timents of  his  grace  the  Arclkbishop  of 
Canterbury  on  Church  Reform,  219 — 
221 — history  of  her  ecclesiastical  courts, 
232 — 234— sketch  of  the  history  of  the 
Reformation  of,  446 — 452— spoliation 
of  the  church  from  Henry  V^IL  to 
James.  J.,  455— rimporlance  of  her  ca- 
thedral establishments,  454— suggestion 
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fiir  rendering  them  more  effeotutlly 
beneficial,  461, i6S — ^Inadeqiuite  supply 
of  chor^b-rooiii,  a  cauae  of  dissent,  463. 

CUcrjy  (Anglo-Suon),  privileges  of,  Idl, 
lot. 

Clirgymm  cf  th9  Ckwreh  o^  England, 
lists  of,  preferred,  257— -${40. 486—490 
— ordained,  242 — 244— deceased,  245 
— 247.  491— 493— ounduct  to  be  par- 

.  sued  by  thenn  at  tlie  present  crisis,  221, 
222— on  their  residence,  227—229— 
the  best  mode  by  which  they  can  de- 
fend themselves  against  tlie  assaults  to 
which  they  are  exposed,  231,  232 — ob- 
servations on  their  dress  and  amuse- 
ments, 395 — and  on  the  compatibility 
of  their  character  with  the  office  of  a 
magistrate,  396,  397  —  importance  of 
the  clergy  to  society,  455 — observations 
of  Dr.  Eachard  on  tlie  poverty  of  the 
clergy,  456 — 459. 

Cletgytmen  ofth»  Prethyterian  and  Epis- 
copal Churches  in,  lists  of,  preferred, 
241.  490 — and  of  the  JEfricdpai  Church, 
ib, — deceased,  493. 

CUrgymeH  of  the  Church  of  Irmlaw,  lists 
of,  preferred,  241. 

Ca66<tt  (Mr.),  character  of,  by  Robert 
Hali,  315. 

Colton  (Rev.  Calvin),  his  definition  of  a 
revival  of  Religion,  109, 110— remar1(s 
on  it,  and  on  his  opinion  that  revivalism 
is  a  new  dispensation,  which  is  to  over- 
spread the  nations  and  tlie  world,  110 
—114— 'examination  of  bis  exposition 
of  the  inhtrumental  details  of  its  opera- 
tion, 115  —  prayer-meetings,  ib. — the 
public  division  of  an  assembly  into  cer- 
tain classes,  115,  116— bis  description 
of  a  public  covenant  with  God  and  his 
people,  116,  117 — and  of  the  ansimis 
teat,  117,  113 — and  of  a  new  experi- 
ment in  revivals,  118, 119 — notice  of  a 
recent  revival  in  Jefferson  county,  New 
York,  120 — and  of  the  mode  of  preach- 
ing in  the  United  States,  121 — remarks 
on  some  peculiarities  of  American 
Theology,  122  —  particularly  on  the 
division  of  nominally  Christian  com- 
munities into  tiso  classes,  tlie  regenerate, 
and  the  non-regenerate,  122,  ITS— on 
the  close  connexion  of  the  whole  system 
of  revivalism  with  these  notions  re- 
specting conversion,  and  the  necessity 
of  securing  what  is  called  an  interest 
in  Christ,  124, 125 — on  the  application 
of  the  same  system  by  the  followers  of 
Mr.  Wesley  In  America,  125,  126— 
and  in  England,  127,  128— why  such 


'  revivals   are*  not  likely  to  spread  Ib 

England,  128,  129. 
Commoa^iMBis  of  God  to  man,  how  to  be 

interpreted,  l69,  170. 
C0mmuniotttunu  of  God  to  man,  how  to  be 

interpreted,  170. 
Cmtde  (Louis  of  Bourbon,   Prince  oO* 

character  of,  263— 265— his  defeat  at 

the  battle  of  Jamac  and  death,  267. 
CangngationM,  observations  on  the  division 

of,  into  two  classes,  165— -167. 
Conttitutian  of  England,  remarks  on,  166. 
Cwenant  (public)  with  God  and  his  pro* 

fessiog    people,    description     of,    in 

America,  116,  117. 
Cromwell  (Oliver),  dmracter  of,  and  of 

the  policy  pursued  by  him,  316,  317. 


D. 


Deatht  of  Clergymen,  lists  of,  245—247. 

491—493. 
Jklhi,  present  state  of,  75,  76. 
Diocetei,  stale  of,  237—247.  486—493. 
Dwine  Serviee,  order  of,  among  the  Van* 

dois,  187,188. 
Drem  of  the  clergy,  remarks  on,  395* 


£. 


Eccletuutieal  Hittory,  difficulty  of  writing, 
401,  432 — the  proper  province  of  an 
ecclesiastical  historian,  433. 

Education,  state  of,  among  the  Vaudois, 
186,  187 — proposal  for  improving  it, 
192. 

Elizabeth  (Queen),  perplexing  state  of 
affairs  during  the  reign  of,  7 — 9 — the 
conspiracy  ibr  invadiiis  her  and  pro- 
curing her  assassination  known  to 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  22 — ditiiculties 
of  her  situation  in  relation  to  Mary,  22 
— 24 — machinations  of  the  pope  and 
of  the  papists  against  Elisabeth,  25,  26 
— noble  conduct  of  the  Romish  laity 
towards  her  at  the  time  of  Philip  II  s 
invasion,  27, 28-^policy  of  her  govern- 
ment towards  the  eUrical  agents  of 
Rome,  28, 29 — progress  of  the  Refor- 
mation during  her  reign,  451, 452. 

Epitcepttcif,  universality  of,  at  the  time  of 
the  Reformation,  466— its  antiquity 
in  the  Syrian  Church  in  the  East  Indies, 
467 — and  in  the  Abyssinian  Church, 
468  — 470  — in  the  ancient  British 
Church,  470 — 472 — a  contrary  form 
of  church- ministry  and  government  re- 
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'-  luctantty  adopted  by  th6  coiitinentBl 
Befornier5,  473 — their  admissions  in 
fdvoor  of  episcopacy,  ib, — prevalence 
of  episcopacy  in  tbe  easti  south,  and 
north  of  Europe,  474 — testimony  of 
Zanchius  in  favour  of  episcopacy,  474 
—and  of  Grotius,  475 — sketch  of  the 
evidence  for  episcopacy  from  the  New 
Testament,  476 — 477 — and  from  tlie 
early  Christian  fathers,  479  —  484— 
episcopacy  never  denied  until  the  fourth 
century,  4B0, 481. 

Evans  (Rev.  Dr.),  character  of  the  Ser- 
mons of,  205— reflections  of,  on  the 
hand-writing  upon  the  wall,  S06 — on 
the  Divine  Rectitude,  $07  —  on  the 
Omniscience  of  the  Almighty,  208 — on 
the  restrictions  of  religion  upon  social 
intercourse,  210-^  on  the  effects  of 
family  prayer,  211 — and  uf  the  fall  of 
roan,  211,*  2 12— motives  to  gratitude, 

'  21 2i  213— on  tbe  evils  of  the  present 
times,  213,  214 — strictures  on  his  in- 
terpretations of  Matt.  xii.  36,  Col.  iii. 
16,  and  £ph.  ir.  29,  209,  210. 

Euripides,  translation  of  a  chorus  from  the 
Hecuba  of,  402. 

Ejca^ination  for  holy  orderSi  canon  re- 
specting, 459 — observations  on  the  dis- 
regard uf  it, '  459,  460 — further  exami- 
nation, on  the  institution  to  a  benefice, 
required  by  the  Reformatio  Legum, 
460'^impedinients  thrown  in  the  way 
of  the  bishops*  examinations,  460,  461. 


F. 


FaU  uf  roan,  effects  of,  considered,  211f 
212. 

Family  Prayer,  beneficial  efifects  of^  211. 

Fathers  of  the  Church,  testimony  of,  in 
favour  of  episcopacy,  477 — 484. 

Fines  payable  among  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
distinctive  of  ranks,  142 — account  of 
those  payable  for  various  offences,  146, 
147. 

Firdaus£,  biographical  notice  of,  364,  365 
— examination  of  the  sources  whence 
his  poem  entitled  '  Shah  Nameh'  was 
derived,  366,  367— the  time  he  was 
occupied  in  its  composition,  367 — ^368 
—and  the  rank  of  the  poet,  368, 369 — 
analysis  of  the  Shah  Nameh,  with  trans- 
lated specimens  and  remarks,  371 — 392 
— notice  of  a  splendid  edition  of  tbe 
original  Persian  Poem,  363» 

Faster  (Rev.),  observation  of,  on  the  classi- 
fication of  congregations,  328 — and  on 
(he  preaching  of  Rubcrt  Hall,  329,  330. 


France^  origin  of  the  reformed  religfon 
in,  260 — persecutions  of  Protestants, 
261,262— its  progress  there,  263 — ^the 
Prince  of  Cond6  becomes  their  leader^' 
263 — 265 — account  of  tbe  Conference 
at  Poissy  between  the  Protestants  under 
Beza  and  Peter  Martyr,  and  the  Car- 
dinal de  Lorraine  and  French  bishops, 
270—274 — proofs  of  the  privily  -of 
Charles  IX.  to  the  massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew,  274— S79. 

Francis  I.  (King),  his  cruel  persecution  of 
the  French  Protestants,  259—262. 


G. 


Gangoutri,  the  source  of  the  Ganges,  de- 
scribed, 80,  81. 

Gilly  (Rev.  S.  W.),  observations  «n  the 
claims  made  by,  for  the  antiquity  of  the 
Vauduis,  183,  184 — his  design  in  visit.< 
ing  them,  185  —  his  account  of  their 
mode  of  celebrating  divine  service,  187, 
188 — suggestion  for  the  improvement 
of  our  churches,  189 — description  of  a 
pastoral  visit  to  an  aged  Vaodois,  189, 
190 — propositions  made  by  him  to  the 
pastors  of  the  Vaudois,  192,  193 — his 
efforts  with  the  English  government  in 
their  behalf,  193 — ^his  description  of  a 
mountain  excursion  among  the  rocks*  of 
Castelluzso,  195 — 198-»his  supposition 
of  a  primitive  church  of  Gaul,  examined 
and  refuted,  357 — 359 — character  of 
his  Memoir  of  Felix  Neff,  360. 

God,  reflections  on  the  righteous  sceptre 

-   of,  207 — and  on  His  omniscience,  208. 

Gonah  Begum,  touching  epitaph  on,  76i 

Cwemm€7it  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  that 
of  modem  England,  points  of  resen* 

•    blance  between,  141 — 148. 

Gratitude,  motives  to,  212,  213. 

Grotius,  testimony  of,  in  faTOur  of  epis- 
copacy, 475. 


H. 


Hall 


ill  (Robert),  note  of  a  sermon  preached 
by  him  in  1801,  294 — biographical 
notice  of,  295 — 297— his  opinion  of 
Socinians,  297 — anecdotes  during  his 
residence  at  Cambridge,  298,  299— his 
account  of  the  origin  of  his  *  Apology 
fur  the  Freedom  of  the  Press,'  299 — 
eifecU  of  that  pamphlet,  300 — his  ac- 
knowledgment that  he  was  an  imitator 
of  Dr.  Johnson,  301— advantages  of  his 
residence  at  Cambridge,  302 — publica- 
tion of  his  sermon  on  infidelity ,  ib, — 
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attacks  made  on  it  and  on  hb  cbanu:* 
tex,  303 — notice  of  his  sermons  on  the 
peace,  and  on  the  recomnienceiuent  of 
the  war  in  1803,  i6. — of  his  mental  dis- 
order, 303,  304 — ^his  recoTerv  and  re- 
sumption of  his  ministerial  functions, 
304--eitract  of  a  letter  from  Sir  James 
MeckinU>sIi  to  him,  with  remarks,  ib, 
306  — 307  — removal  of  Mr.  Hall  to 
Leicester,  308— and  thence  to  Bristol, 
ib, — his  death,  309 — appearances  on  a 
pott  mortem  eiamination  of  his  remains, 
295,  296 — his  humble  views  of  him- 
self, 309 — strictures  on  his  early  poli- 
tical pieces,  and  hostility  to  the  Church 
of  England,  310—314 — his  sarcastic 
characlerof  Mr.Cobbett,  315— •remarks 
on  a  passage  iu  his  apology  for  village 
preaching,  316,  3l7 — notice  of  his  con- 

-  troversiai  publications  with  the  Baptists, 
.   on  the  terms  of  communion,  318 — 321 

remarks  on  his  denial  of  the  right  of 
the  Church  to  organize  itself  at  its  own 
pleasure,321— 323— extraordinary  per- 
.   iection  of  his  style,  323,  324 — exami- 
nation of  his  preaching,  325—332 — and 
of  his  personal  character,  332 — 334 — 
specimens  of  his  conversational  remarks 
and  anecdotes,  335 — 337. 
Hammer  (M.  vun),  analysis  of  the  obser- 
•    vations    of,    on    Firdausi's    poem    of 
'  Shah  Nameh,'  366—368. 

-  Hand'Writing  upon  the  Wall,*  moral  re- 

flection on,  206. 

Hebrow  Literature,  observations  on  the 
neglect  of,  174,  175. 

Henry  //.  (King  of  France),  his  cruel  per- 
secution of  the  French  Protestants,  261, 
262. 

Hodgum  (Adam),    notice  of  his  letters 

>  £rom  America,  131 — his  account  of  the 
breaches  of  trust  occurring  there,  ib„ 
132 — and  of  the  present  state  of  the 
law  concerning  insolvency,  132, 133. 

Botk  (Rev.  W.  F.),  observations  of,  on 
'  eating  and  drinking  unworthily*,  200, 
201 — strictures  on  some  passages  of  his 
lectures  on  the  last  days  of  our  Lord's 

.    ministry,  201,  202,203— his  judicious 

.  remarks  on  the  case  of  the  penitent 
thief,  203—205. 

Hones,  Hindu  mode  of  embarking,  on  tlie 
Ganges,  85, 86. 

Hoviey  (Most  Rev.  William,  Lord  Arch- 
bishop of),  tribute  of,  to  the  memory  of 
Archbishop  Sutton,  215,  216 — his  ob- 
servations on  the  religious  societies  of 
the  Church  of  England,  216,217— vin- 
dication of  cathedrals  and  cathedral 
service,  217 — 219— his  sentiments  upon 


Church  Reform,  219— 221— on  plural* 
ities,  221 — and  on  the  conduct  to  be 
pursued  by  the  clergy  at  the  present 
crisis,  221,  222. 

Hunthigford  (Bishop),  biographical  notice 
of,  393,  394 — his  observations  on  cle- 
rical dress  and  amusements,  395 — and 
on  the  compatibility  of  the  clerical  with 
the  magisterial  office,  396, 397 — and  on 
changes  in  the  Church  of  England^ 
.  398,  399. 

Hurdwar,  fair  of,  describedf  77,  78. 


L 


Ignatiui,  genuineness  of  the  epistles  of, 

479,  480. 
Ifuolvency,  law  of,  in  the  United  States  of 

America,  and  its  consequences,  1S2, 133 

— remarks  thereon,  135,  134. 
JnUrpretation  of  Scripture,  observations 

on,  169—173. 
Jiaae,  observations  on  the  sacrifice   of, 

171. 


J. 


-Jerome,  testimonies  of,  in  favour  of  epis- 

.copacy,  481 — examination  of  a  pnssage 

in    his    writings,  which  is  commonly 

brought  against  episcopacy,  482^-484. 

K. 

Knog  (Alexander,  Esq.),  important  ob« 
servations  on  the  newness  of  heart  re- 
quired by  the  Gospel,  341,  342— his 
view  of  the  design  of  Christianity,  and 
bow  it  should  be  preached,  342, 343. 


L. 


LicyUtd  (Diocese),  result  of  the  statis- 
tical survey  of,  223 — 225 — address  to 
the  clergy  of,  215-227. 

Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England,  the 
making  of  alterations  in,  should  be  left 
to  the  clergy,  44 — notice  of  some  com- 
mon objections  to  parts  of  it,  45,  46 — 
qualifications  requisite  in  those  to  whom 
its  revision  should  be  entrusted,  46,  47 
— strictures  on  Mr.  Riland's  '  British 
Liturgy,*  see  Riland. 


M 


Maekintoth  (Sir  James),  extracts  from  his 
letter  to  Robert  Hall,  304,  305— re- 
marks thereon,  305 — 307— Mr.  HalPs 
estimate  of  his  powers,  335. 


5oe 


I  H  D  £  X. 


Hhgie  (ArcfibUho))),  chimicteir  of,  ffudi- 

cated,  5!r. 
MwgiMrcite,  iht  oAee  of,  bo#  fir  conrfs- 

tent  with  that  of  »  clergymao,  396» 

Maimonidei,  tlotletf  of  tMe  writings  of,  M4, 
255 — analjfsto,  With  speciment,  of  his 
treatise  oii  the  foundations  of  the  law, 
286—209. 

M€nnriag9t  singular  custom  of,  at  LvcIl- 
warie.  on  the  Himalaya  mountains,  79. 

^<»ry,  Queen  of  Scots,  considerations  on 
the  case  of,  and  on  the  treatment  of  lier 
b^  Queen  Eiizabedi,  14 — 20 — her  de- 
sign of  murdering  Lord  Darnley  not 
known  to  Cecil,  Lord  Burghley,  20— 
22 — Marj^*g  privity  to  the  conspiracy 
for  invading  Elisabeth  and  procuring 
her  assassination,  22  —  difficuliies  of 
Elizabeth  in  reiatiob  to  Mary,  22-~24. 

Morik  (Right  Rev.  Henry,  Bishop  of 
Gloucester),  observations  of,  on  the 
residence  of  the  der^',  227,  228— on 
pluralities,  229,  230— his  rules -for  the 
examination  of  candidates  for  orders, 
230,  231 — suggestions  to  the  clergy,  as 
to  the  best  mode  by  which  they  can 
defend  themselves  agaiitst  the  assaults 
to  which  they  are  exposed,  231,  232. 


N. 


Nares  (Rev.  Dr.),  Character  of  his  Me- 
moirs of  Lord  Burghley,  i,  3~-42. 
See  Burghley. 

^rjf  (Felix),  anecdotes  of  the  early  years 
of,  346,  347  —  receives  ordination  in 
London,  348 — becomes  pastor  of  the 
High  Alps,  349— extent  of  his  parish, 
ib. — takes  up  his  residence  at  Dormil- 
leuse,  350 — his  extraordinary  labours, 
351 ,  352—356 — his  efforts  to  introduce 
irrigation,  353, 354 — and  to  instruct  his 
flock,  355— his  death,  357. 

NobUi  (Anglo-Saxon),  condition  of,  139. 


O. 


Ontl&w  (Richard),  Recorder  of  London, 

Curious  letter  of,  to  Secretary  Cecil, 

38,  39. 
Ordinationt  of  clergymen,  lifrts  of,  242 — 

244. 
Owen*t  commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the 

Hebrews,  character  of,  334,  335. 
Oxford  UniverMiy,  degrees  conferred,  248 

—250.  494,  495— elections,  250,  251, 


^W^Magdalm  HaU  sebohsrsblp^  €51 
•^resoita  of  public  enminstions,  €31» 
252. 


P. 


Palgravt  (Sir  FRificis)^  plan  of  his  ' 
and  Progress  of  the  Edglisli  Common- 
wealth,' 136*~remarks  on  It,  and  on 
the  execution  of  his  work,  137,  159 — 
abstract  of  bis  account  of  the  diffef«nt 
classes  of  society  among  the  Anclo- 
Saxons,  1 39 — 145 — and  of  the  points  of 
coincidence  between  tlieir  systeon  of 
government  and  the  modem  law  of 
England ,  145, 146— on  the  ecclesiastical 
state  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  150 — 15S— 
on  the  question  of  the  subjection  of  Scot* 
land  to  England,  155, 156— and  on  the 
influence  of  the  Roman  laws  and  man- 
ners on  tite  conquered  Brttnns',  157, 
158. 

Parr*t  (Rev.  Dr.),  Spital  sermon,  dla- 
racter  of,  .337. 

Psculiart,  advantages  of  the  abolition  of, 
234,  235. 

Penkent  ThA^,  observations  oo  the  case  of, 
203,  205. 

Plurality  bill,  observations  on,  48,  49 — 
and  on  pluralities,  221, 229,  230. 

Pois$y,  account  of  the  conference  at,  270 — 
27*4. 

Pope,  power  of,  in  th«  timeof  Queen  Elin- 
beth,  24,  25 — machinations  of  the  Pope 
end  of  Papists  against  her,  25,  26. 

Prayer-meetingt  in  America,  notice  of, 
li.5, 116. 

Preaehmg,  observations  on  the  style  of,  in 
the  United  Sutes  of  America,  121 — 
particularly  on  the  classification  by 
preachers  of  tlieir  hearers  .into  two 
divisions  only,  115,  116, 122.  123. 

Preferments  of  clergymeh,  lists  of,  237 — 
240,  486—490. 

Protestants,  progress  of,  in  France,  260^ 
263 — persecutions  of  them,  261 »  262 — 
appoint  the  prince  of  Conde  their 
leader,  263 — 265— conference  of,  at 
Poissy,  270— 274— proofit  that  Charles 
IX.  was  privy  to  the  massacre  of  St. 
Barrhuloiuew,  274—279. 

Psalmody  of  the  Vaudois,  notice  of,  188. 

Puritans,  character  and  conduct  of,  in  the 
reign  <if  Elisabeth,  29— 32— tolemnt 
conduct  of  Lord  Burghley  towards 
them,  Si,  33— their  dissensions  among 
themselves,  33 — observations  on  tliem, 
33, 34, 35— Bishop  Taylor's  opinion  of 
them,  317,  318. 
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R. 


Mahbinical  UUrmture,  on  the  ttudy  of,  tSS, 
283 — translation  of  a  Hebrew  rabbini- 
cal UModote,  890. 

Rankt,  different  classea  of,  amoDg  the 
Anglo>Saxous,  139, 145. 

Hrformation,  introduced  into  France,  959 
— -borrid  persecutions  of  the  reformed 
by  Francis  I.  259,  260 — and  by  Henry 
11.  261 ,  262 — gradual  steps  to  the  ac- 
coinplishment  of  the  Reformation  in 
England,  446,  447 — progress  of  it,  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  447^  44«— 
and  of  Edward  VI.  449 — impeded  by 
the  Marian  persecution,  450 — settled  in 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  451,  452. 

Reffenerate  and  RegeMration,  observations 
on  the  pro|)er  oae  of  these  words  in 
4he  Lrtufgy  of  the  Church  of  England, 
66 — 71 — important  observatioos  of  Mr. 

.   Knox  on  this  subject,  541. 

fUUgwn,  restrictions  of,  on  social  inter- 
course, 210. 

RepMtmtice,  observations  on,  203—205. 

R^denet  of  the  clergy,  observations  on, 
««7--««9. 

Revival  of  religion  at  Cincinnati  described, 
99 — 103 — Mr.  Colton's  definition  of  a 
revival,  109, 110— remarks  on  it,  and 
on  his  notion  of  revivalism,  110 — 114—- 
on  the  mechanism  by  which  revivals  are 
to  be  accompIishe<l,  115 — 119 — notice 
of  a  recent  revival  in  the  state  of  New 
York,  120 — observations  on  the  mode 

-  of  preaching  by  which  revivals  are  pro- 
duced, 121—^125 — application  of  the 
same  system  by  the  followers  of  Mr. 
Wesley,  125 — 128 — why  revivals  are 
not  likely  to  spread  in  England,  128, 
129. 

Riland  (^Rev.  John),  extract  from  his 
preface  to  his  '  British  Liturgy,'  on 
church  reform,  49 — remarks  on  it,  t6. 
48,  49 — and  on  his  criticisms  on  the 
book  of  common  prayer,  49,  50 — on 
the  first  of  the  twenty  articles  of  faith 
'proposed  .by  him,  51 — his  opinion  of 
what  ougiit  to  be  tlie  basis  of  a  litargy, 
51 — strictures  on  it,  51,52 — his  cen- 
sures on  the  Athanasian  Creed,  52,  53 
— remarks  thereon,  with  a  vindication 
of  that  creed,  53,  56 — vindication  of 
Archbishop  Magee  from  his  nnjustcen- 
sures,  57 — his  ignorance  of  the  Gnostic 
heresy  exposed,  58,  59 — remarks  on 
the  use  of  certain  theological  terms,  60, 
61 — the  falsehood  of  his  assertion,  that 
'  we  believe  as  we  act/ 61 — observations 
on  his  construction  of  the  twenty -sixth 


and  nineteentli  articles,  6t,  63— on  his 
objections  to  the  general  confession, 
63,  tf4-^and  to  a  clause  in  the  c^te* 
chism,  64 — 66—  his  mistaken  use  of  the 
word  '  regenefation,'  €6,  68 — ^vindica- 
tion of  the  office  of  baptism  of  ad«lts, 
67<— of  the  -use  of  tiie  words '  regene- 
rate' and  '  regenerated,'  in  the  office  for 
tlie  ba(>tismof  infants, 68— Mr. Riland's 
objections  to  the  use  of  (these  words  re- 
futed. Mid  the  adoption  of  them  by  the 
Church  of  England  vindicated,  68 — 71 
— on  his  s3'stematic4>missionof  the  word 
'  regenerate'  in  the  collect  for  Christmas 
Day,  71,  72— strictures  on  his  tenth 
article  of  adoption,  73. 

Robbery,  prevalence  of,  in  India,  77. 

i{<MnisACAuro&,abiisesof,  in  the  fourteenth 

.  century,  442,  443— opposition  made  to 
them  by  Widiff  and  otiiers,  443 — 446. 

i2jfif«r{H«n.  and  Rev.  Henry,  Bishop  of 
Lichfii'ld),  on  the  results  of  tlie  statisti- 
cal survey  of  his  diocese,  223—225 — 
on.tlie  increased  residences  of  the  clergy, 
225— address  to  them,  ^25 — 227. 


S. 


Saturday  Evening,  remarks  on  the  title  of 
the  publication  so  called,  405, 406— on 
his  'hour  of  hope  and  diffidence,'  406, 
407— contradiction  between  it  and  his 
essay  on '  the  expectation  of  Christians,' 
407,  410 — the  clergy  and  universities 
vindicated  from  his  attacks,  412 — 414 
—on  the  effects  resulting  from  the  gene- 
ral diffusion  of  knowledge,  415 — 417 — 
the  author's  assertions  concerning  the 
Church  of  England  and  Ireland  refuted 
by  facts,  417, 418 — on  his  assertion  tliat 
'  no  real  enfeebling  of  religion  is  implied 
in  the  Atheism  of  scienthic  men,'  420, 
491 — on  the  sinful  obstinacy  with  which 
men  dissent  from  the  general  body  of 
<>hristians,  423 — outline  of  the  remain- 
it)e  essays,  424—426 — strictures  on  his 
attempts  at  fine  writing, 427, 429 — and 
on  his  contradictory  charges  ag«nst  the 
established  church,  428—430. 

&fco0b  (public),  observations  on,  162 — 
164. 

Sc«)t(atM/,  ambiguous  meaning  of  the  word, 
aiKiently,  154— origin  of  it,  t6. 155— 
on  the  subjection  of  Scotland  to  the 
crown  of  England,  155,  156 — eccle- 
siastical intelligence  from  Scotland,  241, 
490, 493— university  intelligence,  256, 
dOO^origin  of  the  subjection  of  the 
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ftncient  Scottish  church  to  tlic  tee  of 

.  York,  133—157. 

Scripture,  obsenrations  od  the  interpreta- 
tion of,  169—173. 

Smf$,  condition  of,  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  140— difference  between  tliem 
and  the  freeman,  ib.  141. 

Shelley  (Percy  Bjsshe),  observations  on 

.  the  character  of,  176 — 178 — specimen 
of  his  '  Masque  of  Anarchy,'  with  re- 
marlcs,  179,  180 — his  poetical  personi- 
fication of  hope,  181 ,  and  obsefTation 
on  universal  suffrage,  182. 

Short  (Rev.  T.  V.),  character  and  plan  of 
his  history  of  the  Cliurch  of  England, 
434,  43d,  464 — ^abstract  of  his  account 
of  tlie  Anglo-Saxon  church ,  436 — 438 — 
and  of  its  endowments,  439 — his  view 
of  the  political  and  doctrinal  abuses  of 
the  Romish  church,  44«,  443. 

Sinclair  (Rev.  John),  plan  of  his  essays, 
vindicating  the  Church  of  England, 
465 — character  of  them,  484,  485 — 

.  abstract  of  his  essay  on  episcopacy, 
466—484. 

Sixtut  V.  (Pope),  character  of,  12, 13. 

Slaim  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  condition 
of,  141,  145. 

Smedley  (Rev.  Edward)  character  of  his 
history  of  the  reformed  religion  in 
France,  258,  259. 

Suffrage  (universal)  observation  on,  182. 

Sutten  (archbishop  of  Canterbury  ),  tribute 
to  the  memorv  of,  215,  216. 

Syrian  Church,  m  the  Eost  Indies,  anti- 
quity of  episcopacy  in,  466,  467. 


T. 


Tearoo,  a  Hudu  village,  agriculture  of, 

described,  82. 
Thanet,  the  lesser,  condition  of,  among  the 

Anglo-Saxons,  139. 
Theowet  or  slaves  among  the  Anglo-Saxons, 

condition  of,  144, 145. 
Titha,  how   paid    in    the  Anglo-Saxon 

church,  439. 
Trollope  (Mrs.)  Obsenrations  on  her  do- 


mestic manners  of  the  Americans,  96, 
98 — her  description  of  a  revival  of  reli- 
gion, 99 — 103— and  of  a  camp-meeting, 
103—107. 
Truce,  assurance  of,  among  the  Scaudina- 
Tians,  147, 148. 


U. 


Univerehiei,  proceedings  of:— 'Oxford, 
248—252,  494,  495— Cambridge,  253 
—  256,  496  —  500  —  Dr.  Chalmers's 
eulogy  on  them,  413. 


V. 


Vaudou,  state  of  education  among,  186, 
187  —  description  of  the  grammar 
school,  191 — proposal  made  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  education  among  them, 
192 — order  of  divine  service  among 
them,  187, 188 — their  psalmody,  188 — 
their  high  regard  for  the  English  nation 
and  literature,  188, 189 — pastoral  visit 
of  a  Vaudois  minister  described,  189, 
190 — aoooiint  of  the  hospital  near  San 
Margareta,  1 91-— interest  taken  by  Na- 
poleon in  behalf  of  the  Vaudois,  194. 


W. 

H^irrei  (or  fines)  payable  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  were  distinctive  of  ranks,  142 — 
account  of  those  payable  fiir  various 
offences,  146,  147. 

Wicliff  {John),  opposition  made  by,  to 
the  abuses  of  the  Romish  Church,  444^ 
445  —  vindication  of  him  from  the 
charge  of  asserting  all  dominion  to  be 
founded  in  grace,  446. 


Z. 


Zanehiut,  (Jerome),  testimony  of,  in  favour 
of  episcopacy,  474. 


/>' 


.^ 


Londott;  C.  Ronorth  >n<l  Sow,  Bell  Yard,  Tero pie  Bar. 


'. 


^ 
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